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Education  in  Recent  Sociology 

J.  T.  Williams,  Deury  College,  Speingfield,  Mo. 

IV. 
**  CHARLES  A.  ELL  WOOD. 

|iiiiiiiiiimDiiniimi«| j^OFESSOE  ELLWOOD  writes  from  the  view-point 
I  TjT^  I  of  social  psychology.  He  would  prefer  to  call  it 
I  J^  I  psycho,  or  psychological  sociology,  but  social  psy- 
I  I    chology  has  become  the  accepted  term.    It  is  a  study 

^jniiiiiiimaiiiHiiiHiii:^  of  human  relationships  in  mental  terms.  The  mem- 
I  {  bers  of  a  society  are  related  in  inter-subjective  ways. 

I  I    When  two  or  more  persons  make  up  a  society,  what 

IS  signiiicant  is  the  relation  between  their  minds. 
The  social  life  is  essentially  psychic,  and  sociology  is  essentially  a 
psychic  science.  The  development  of  human  culture  has  been  a 
socio-psychic  process,  not  capable  of  interpretation  in  mere  objec- 
tive terms. 

Social  life  is  essentially  psychic.  From  Comte  onward  most 
sociologists  have  recognized  that  it  is  the  psychic  elements  that 
constitute  the  social.     We  cannot  think  of  society  without  refer- 

*  For  three  previous  articles  in  this  series,  see  Education  for  March,  April  and  June* 
1921,— The  Editor. 

*  *  Professor  Ellwood  has  published  several  books,  "  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, ' '  "  Sociology  in  its  Psychological  Aspects, ' '  "  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems," 
and  "The  Social  Problem  "  ;  also  various  magazine  articles.  The  first  book  mentioned  is 
the  most  important  for  social  theory  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  article, 
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ence  to  consciousness.  "Any  situation  in  the  social  life  of  hu- 
manity will  be  found,  upon  analysis,  to  consist  of  conscious  activi- 
ties, mental  attitudes,  ideas,  feelings,  beliefs,  interests,  desires, 
values,  and  the  like.  Customs,  usages,  traditions,  social  stand- 
ards, civilization  itself,  all  resolve  themselves  into  elements  which 
are  essentially  psychical."^  In  fact,  it  is  the  inter-mental  life 
in  a  group  of  individuals  which  makes  social  life  possible.  It 
is  mental  interaction,  or  the  functional  interdependence  of  indi- 
viduals on  the  psychic  side,  which  constitutes  society.  A  society 
then  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  individuals  who  carry  on  a 
common  life  by  means  of  mental  interaction. 

The  significance  of  this  view  to  educational  theory  is  obvious. 
Social  life  is  to  be  interpreted  in  psychic  terms,  in  other  words  in 
terms  of  instinct,  acquired  habit,  feeling  and  emotion,  desire,  love, 
hatred  and  also  intelligence.  It  is  just  these  psychic  factors  with 
which  education  has  to  do.  They  provide  the  data  for  the  educa- 
tional process.  Education  is  based  upon  instincts,  it  breaks  and 
develops  habits,  it  evaluates  and  harmonizes  the  emotions,  and  it 
trains  the  intellect.  Researches  in  social  psychology  are  evidently 
of  fundamental  interest  to  the  solution  of  educational  problems. 

Man  lives,  we  are  told,  not  in  a  perceptual,  but  in  an  ideational 
world ;  or  let  us  say,  man  builds  himself  up  out  of  a  perceptual 
world,  with  which  he  began,  into  an  ideational  world.  Growth  in 
social  tradition,  also  called  social  heredity,  has  meant  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  knowledge,  ideas,  beliefs,  standards  and  values, 
and  therefore  a  gradual  substitution  of  a  psychical  environment 
for  an  environment  of  physical  objects.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  world  of  real  objects  has  become  smaller  to  civilized  man,  but 
rather  that  his  world  of  ideas  has  enlarged.  He  approaches  the 
physical  world  with  a  set  of  values  already  built  up  in  the  social 
tradition.  "Higher  civilization  is,  therefore,  in  many  respects, 
the  substitution  of  what  we  may  call  a  ^subjective  environment' 
for  an  objective  environment.  Every  developed  type  of  civiliza- 
tion, therefore,  is  dominated  by  certain  ideas,  beliefs  or  standards, 
which  give  it,  so  to  speak,  its  particular  form  and  color.     These 

1  Introdaction  to  Social  Psychology,  p.  6. 
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ruling  ideas  or  ideals  may  be  called  the  'psychic  dominants'  of  tlie 
civilization.  .  .  .  They  are  the  dominant  elements  in  that  body 
of  social  tradition  which  furnishes  the  real  environment  to  which 
the  individual  reacts."^  The  tremendous  influence  of  these  psy- 
chic dominants  upon  human  conduct  is  apparent  in  all  periods  of 
history.  They  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  different  ages  and 
civilizations.  Through  history  we  find  a  succession  of  dominating 
ideas,  having  their  expression  in  monasticism,  the  Crusades,  chiv- 
alry, occasional  eagerness  for  learning  or  art,  exploration,  move- 
ments for  religious  or  political  freedom,  witchcraft,  other-world- 
liness,  occasional  waves  of  civic  virtue,  migration,  the  fevered 
search  for  wealth,  etc.  Each  of  these,  and  many  others,  have  at 
times  been  striking  factors  in  a  psychic  environment  to  which 
men  have  adjusted  themselves. 

The  diversity  of  these  psychic  dominants,  as  presented  in  his- 
tory and  among  different  peoples,  indicates  the  versatile  character 
©f  human  nature,  which  tends  to  adjust  itself  to  any  one  of  a 
variety  of  psychical  situations.  And,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  psychical  environment  can  be  rationally 
controlled  or  produced,  so  far  is  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual intelligently  regulated.  The  term  "psychic  dominant'*  is 
attributed  to  the  historian,  Lamprecht.  Ellwood  urges,  however, 
that  social  life,  especially  modern  civilized  society,  is  much  more 
complex  than  Lamprecht  assumed,  and  that  in  a  correct  interpre- 
tation of  it  we  may  find  not  one  ruling  idea  but  many. 

The  direct  relation  of  such  psychological  factors  as  instinct, 
intelligence,  habit,  imitation,  suggestion  and  feeling,  to  the  social 
life  is  elaborated  by  Elwood;  and  while  very  important  to  social 
psychology,  this  material  will  be  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 
I^otable  contributions  to  the  subject  have  been  made  by  Baldwin, 
Tarde,  McDougall,  Hobhouse,  and  others.  We  are  concerned 
next  with  some  basic  problems  of  sociology. 

The  most  fundamental  concerns  of  sociology  are  the  problems 
of  social  order  or  organization,  and  of  social  change  or  progress. 
The  problem  of  social  order  has  to  do  with  a  settled  or  harmo- 

1  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  p.  130. 
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nious  relation  between  the  individuals  and  gronps  making  up  a 
society.  Organization  is,  of  course,  essential  to  any  group  life. 
In  order  to  secure  harmonious  social  adjustments  societies  have 
maintained  certain  regulative  institutions.  The  chief  of  these 
are  government,  law,  religion,  morality  and  education.  In  the 
brief  discussion  which  follows,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  of  these, 
in  order  to  be  effective,  depends  upon  educational  methods,  and 
therefore  that  education  is  fundamental  to  them  all. 

Government  supported  by  law  is  commonly  thought  of  as  the 
chief  regulative  institution.  And  it  is  so  when  social  order  is 
regarded  mainly  in  terms  of  police  powers.  It  is  the  agency  of 
last  resort  to  restrain  the  behavior  of  the  individual  in  the  interest 
of  the  group, — or  let  us  say,  of  the  dominant  group.  To  a  great 
extent,  indeed,  government  in  the  past  has  been  maintained  to  pro- 
mote the  privileges  of  dominant  classes  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Today  nations  are  striving  to  become  democratic,  to  make  govern- 
ment representative  of  the  whole  group,  and  therefore  above  indi- 
vidual and  class  egoisms.  This  is  possible  only  where  individual 
citizens  are  dominated  by  patriotic  and  humanitarian  ideals.  To 
secure  these  is  the  work  of  education.  Today  it  is  recognized  more 
than  ever  before,  that  government  has  the  positive  function  of 
actively  promoting  the  social  welfare.  We  have  not  the  fear  of 
government  as  had  the  individualists  of  the  recent  past.  "That 
government  is  not  best  which  governs  least,  but  rather  that  which 
governs  most;  provided  it  does  it  in  socially  wise  ways,  so  as 
neither  to  destroy  individual  initiative  nor  to  block  normal  social 
change."^  But  broad  increase  in  the  functions  of  government 
would  be  suppressive  of  democracy  without  wide  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 

Eeligion  has  always  been  a  powerful  factor  in  maintaining  the 
social  order.  Often  it  has  been  used  in  defense  of  exploitation 
and  has  been  therefore  an  obstacle  to  progress.  At  other  times 
it  has  been  a  potent  force  for  good,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 

1  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  p.  269. 
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it  should  not  attach  its  sanctions  to  an  increasingly  higher  social 
order  and  become  a  telling  factor  in  human  advance.  "What  is 
needed  is  a  socialized  religion,  a  'religion  of  humanity/  which 
will  make  the  service  of  man  the  highest  expression  of  religion, 
.  .  .  The  Church,  as  the  concrete  institutional  expression  of  the 
religious  life  .  .  .  ought  to  become  the  public  conservator  and 
propagator  of  social  values.  .  .  .  This  means  that  it  must  become 
largely  an  educational  institution,  ...  a  society  where  the  highest 
ethical  culture  is  given  to  all  who  come  within  its  influence." 
This  type  of  church  will  depend  wholly  on  educational  methods. 

Social  order  must  rest  upon  positive  moral  standards,  stand- 
ards which  have  to  be  raised  as  civilization  advances.  The  sim- 
pler morality  of  early  times  does  not  suffice.  Higher  types  are 
needed  as  civilization  grows  in  complexity,  l^o  moral  ideal  is 
effective  which  is  not  stated  in  social  terms.  In  fact,  "The  moral 
ideal  must  be  pictured,  not  as  a  perfect  individual,  but  as  a  per- 
fect society,  consisting  of  all  humanity.  This  means  that  we 
must  have  a  socialized  or  humanitarian  ethics  which  will  teach 
the  individual  to  find  his  self-development  and  his  happiness  in 
the  service  of  others,  and  which  will  forbid  any  individual,  class, 
nation,  or  even  race,  from  regarding  itself  as  an  end  in  itself, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  humanity.''^  If  the  time  and  energy  now 
spent  in  teaching  and  preaching  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  individual 
could  be  transferred  to  training  the  imagination  of  people  to  catch 
the  vision  of  a  superior  social  order,  a  giant  stride  in  progress 
would  be  the  result.  It  is  not  some  vague  Utopia  that  is  wanted, 
but  a  social  ideal  scientifically  constructive,  having  due  regard  for 
human  traits  both  actual  and  latent.  It  is  especially  important  to 
point  out  immediate  steps  in  the  attainment  of  the  ideal.  Of 
course,  no  concept  of  a  perfect  individual  can  be  formulated  ex- 
cept in  reference  to  the  whole  social  situation  in  which  he  is  con- 
ceived to  exist. 

The  conclusion  of  the  discussion  on  social  order  is  that  all  regu- 
lative institutions  depend  on  education  to  be  effective,  and  there^ 

2  Ibid.,  p.  273. 

1  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  p.  276 . 
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fore  that  education  must  be  the  ultimate  form  of  control.  "Per- 
sonal education,  therefore,  furnishes  the  ultimate  and  most  subtle 
form  of  control,  because  it  controls  the  formation  of  habit  and  so 
of  character  in  the  developing  individual.  It  must  be  the  main 
reliance  of  civilized  society  in  securing  high  types  of  social  order. 
If  properly  carried  out,  personal  education  should  furnish  to  the 
developing  individual  at  the  plastic  period  of  life  a  controlled 
artificial  environment,  especially  a  subjective  environment  of  the 
proper  ideas,  ideals,  standards  and  values.  It  can  accordingly 
mold  individual  character  in  almost  any  direction  which  heredity 
makes  possible."  Education  of  a  socialized  type  is  urged  by 
Ellwood,  therefore,  as  the  ultimate  means  of  social  control;  but, 
it  should  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  thought  of  as  separate  from 
the  other  regulative  institutions  so  much  as  the  method  by  which 
the  others  are  to  be  realized. 

Theories  to  account  for  progress  are  next  in  order  of  discus- 
sion. The  anthropo-geographical  theory  finds  the  active  causes  of 
human  progress  in  favorable  conditions  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment. The  biological  or  ethnological  theory  of  progress  accounts 
for  a  few  factors,  but  at  best  man's  biological  constitution  can 
furnish  only  a  basis  on  which  his  social  progress  can  take  place. 
It  can  offer,  therefore,  but  potentialities  of  his  progress.  Much 
more  consideration  can  be  given  to  the  economic  theory  of  progress, 
but  as  an  adequate  theory  it  must  be  rejected  because  it  regards 
the  mind  as  a  more  or  less  passive  reflex  of  the  environment,  in- 
stead of  an  active  instrument  of  adaption,  an  agency  with  cen- 
trally initiated  powers.  It  makes  ideas  depend  upon  mere  envi- 
ronment to  the  neglect  of  original  human  nature  as  a  factor. 

Psychical  theories  of  progress,  theories  which  see  progress  to 
depend  upon  psychical  factors,  furnish  the  best  explanation  of 
human  progress;  furthermore,  they  emphasize  elements  within 
human  control.  This  view  means  that  the  changes  in  man's  ideas, 
standards  and  values  have  been  the  chief  factors  in  his  social  ad- 
vance. Certainly  man's  ideas  are  not  mere  reflections  from  a 
material  environment.     The  intellect  and  its  ideas  must  be  seen 

2  Jbid.,  p.  278. 
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as  instruments  of  adjustment  and  as  the  means  by  which  social 
progress  can  be  rationally  planned  and  controlled.  The  final  suc- 
cess of  the  prohibition  movement  may  be  suggested  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  powerful  effect  of  the  diffusion  of  ideas.  Certainly 
it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  changes  in  geographical,  biological,  or 
even  economic  conditions.  It  is  to  be  traced  rather  to  the  accu- 
mulation and  diffusion  of  ideas  and  ideals.  It  is  an  illustration 
of  how  new  knowledge  and  standards  have  produced  a  veritable 
revolution,  although  pitted  against  long-established  modes  de- 
fended by  privileges  and  vested  interests.  And  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  says  EUwood,  that  rational  changes  and  adaptations  in 
every  phase  of  life  can  be  effected  by  the  same  process. 

The  sociological  theory  of  progress  is  introduced  by  Professor 
Ellwood  for  final  acceptance.  The  psychological  view  alone  is  not 
enough.  The  sociological  theory  is  synthetic  and  recognizes  that 
all  the  above  conceptions  contribute  some  factors  to  a  complete 
theory.  We  found  that  the  psychological  view  transcended  all  the 
preceding  in  importance,  nevertheless  the  character  of  the  psychic 
factors  which  will  result  in  progress  must  be  determined.  The 
intellectual  elements  of  knowledge,  beliefs  and  standards,  also 
emotional  attitudes  and  values,  need  to  be  socialized,  need  to  be 
of  a  type  which  make  for  efiicient  and  harmonious  social  relations ; 
they  need  to  be  given  a  humanitarian  direction  without  special 
favor  to  any  class  or  group.  To  Professor  Ellwood  no  scheme  of 
progress  is  complete  which  does  not  regard  the  whole  human  race 
as  its  goal.  '^It  is  only  ideas,  standards  and  values  which  are 
capable  of  serving  as  instruments  of  the  increasing  social  co-ordi- 
nation and  co-adaptation  of  the  largest  possible  human  group — 
humanity  as  a  whole — which  are  capable  of  working  consistently 
in  the  direction  of  social  progress."^ 

We  have  been  discussing  theories  of  social  progress.  By  way 
of  conclusion  we  need  a  further  look  into  the  nature  of  society 
itself.  What  is  society  ?  What  holds  the  various  parts  together  ? 
What  is  of  especial  significance  in  the  relations  among  men  ? 
Three  theories  on  the  essential  nature  of  the  social  bond  are  pre- 

1  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  p.  310. 
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sented, — the  contract,  the  organic,  and  the  psychological.  The 
theory  of  contract  makes  all  social  organization  an  outcome  of  self- 
conscious  relations  between  individuals,  relations  based  upon  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties  thereto.  While  views  are  still  ex- 
pressed, even  today,  on  social  problems,  such  as  marriage  and  the 
family,  which  are  strongly  colored  by  the  contract  theory,  this 
conception  was  long  ago  supplanted  by  the  organic  theory,  a  re- 
action from  it.  The  organic  theory  was  a  product  of  nineteenth 
century  biology.  Society  was  seen  in  the  likeness  of  an  animal 
organism.  Later  this  theory  was  interpreted  in  more  acceptable 
ways  by  philosophical  writers,  but  the  analog}-  remains  misleading. 

That  Ellwood  finds  the  truth  to  be  in  the  psychological  theory 
has  been  shown  from  the  beginning  of  this  article.  A  final  sum- 
mary of  the  view-point  will  clarify  it.  "Wherein,  then,  is  the 
psychological  theory  of  society  distinctive,  and  what  is  its  peculiar 
value?  The  reply  is,  that  the  psychological  conception  presents 
the  social  life  as  an  adaptive  process  in  which  the  psychic  pro- 
cesses within  the  individual  function  as  the  active  elements.  It 
is  the  theory  that  the  social  life  is  a  process,  but  a  process  made 
up  essentially  of  psychic  elements;  that  is,  of  forms  of  inter- 
stimulation  and  response  between  individuals,  such  as  communi- 
cation, suggestion,  imitation,  sympathy,  conflict,  and  of  psychic 
processes  within  individuals,  such  as  instinct,  habit,  feeling  and 
intelligence.  It  is  the  theory  that  the  explanation  of  human  social 
life,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  underlying  traits  and 
dispositions  of  men,  in  the  influences  of  the  environment  which 
act  upon  their  plastic  natures,  and  in  the  resultant  aims  and 
standards  which  they  develop.  The  social  process,  according  to 
this  theory,  is  not  purely  subjective,  but  is  psychic  only  in  the 
sense  that  its  significant  elements  are  psychic.  .  .  .  Human  cul- 
ture is  essentially  a  psychic  matter,  and  the  human  societies  that 
we  know  are  creations  of  cultural  evolution  i'^ 

There  is  an  inspiring  optimism  to  the  educator  in  the  researches 
of  social  psychology.  His  work  takes  on  a  deeper  significance. 
He  finds  that  education  persistently  and  scientifically  applied  will 

1  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  p.  322. 
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achieve  great  results  in  the  advance  of  the  human  race,  and  that 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  will.  "The  easiest  approach  to  the  modi- 
fication of  human  society,  therefore,  is  through  the  manipulation 
of  the  intellectual  elements,  ideas,  standards  and  values,  espe- 
cially in  the  young.  Their  rational  direction  and  control  in  the 
way  of  social  advantage  can  certainly  be  counted  upon  to  change 
the  whole  mass  of  habits,  social  attitudes,  customs  and  institutions 
of  society.  The  limits  of  the  possibilities  of  such  change,  more- 
over, cannot  be  set.  Civilization  is  just  beginning,  and  when  the 
civilizing  process  is  rationally  directed  with  an  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  human  psychology  and  sociology,  social  progress 

will  be  beyond  anything  which  the  world  now  dreams  to  be  prac- 
ticable."2 

Perhaps  no  writer  makes  education  and  sociology  more  closely 
allied  than  does  Ellwood.  According  to  him  the  human  social 
process  itself  is  essentially  an  educative  process.  It  is  a  process 
of  learning  and  of  achievement  by  groups,  and  its  results  are  trans- 
mitted only  as  they  are  taught  a  younger  generation  by  an  elder. 
This  was  true  even  in  primitive  times,  as  is  shown  by  the  growth 
of  any  tradition,  say  that  of  tool-making ;  but  it  is  even  more  true 
of  modern  democratic  societies,  where  the  whole  process  of  social 
adjustment  is  mediated  by  a  process  of  mutual  education,  such 
as  communication,  discussion,  and  the  formation  of  group  opin- 
ions and  standards.  It  follows  that  the  educative  process  in  the 
schools  is  only  a  formalized,  simplified,  and  controlled  social  pro- 
cess, which  can  be  understood  only  as  a  control  over  the  whole 
social  process  of  the  community,  and  that  the  development  and 
enrichment  of  educative  processes  in  a  community  is  the  normal 
method  of  human  progress.  Education  is  thus  the  very  method 
of  cultural  evolution. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  space  for  a  brief  reference  to  educational 
practice.  The  problem  of  training  in  citizenship  is  stated  in  this 
way.  "We  have  built  a  gigantic  material  civilization  that  re- 
sembles nothing  so  much  as  a  mighty  machine  which  requires 
almost  infinite  intelligence  and  good-will  to  run  it  in  such  a  way 

2  Ibid.,  p.  325. 
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that  it  will  not  bring  disaster  upon  us.  Yet  the  intelligence  and 
good-will  necessary  to  run  this  social  machine  must  in  a  democ- 
racy reside  in  the  people  themselves.  Here  then  is  our  problem. 
How  are  we  to  secure  the  intelligence  and  good-will  needed  in 
the  mass  of  our  citizens  to  meet  the  increasingly  complex  problems 
of  an  ever  increasingly  complex  civilization."^  The  real  sover- 
eignty in  a  democracy  is  public  opinion.  To  secure  public  opin- 
ion of  the  kind  needed  to  solve  the  baffling  social  and  political 
problems  which  confront  us  requires  a  high  degree  of  social  and 
political  intelligence  among  the  masses.  This  means  much  more 
than  an  impulse  to  patriotism  or  a  mere  sentiment  of  good-will. 
It  means  dynamic  opinion  in  respect  to  specific  problems  like 
capital  and  labor,  taxation,  production,  sanitation,  schools,  rela- 
tions to  other  nations  and  races,  and  many  others.  How  shall  we 
develop  adequate  intelligence  along  these  lines  ?  Ell  wood  suggests 
by  making  social  studies  fundamental  in  the  curricula  of  the 
schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college.  By  social  studies 
is  meant  history^  community  civics,  domestic  science,  public  hy- 
giene, economics,  politics,  ethics,  anthropology,  and  specialized  ap- 
plications of  these.  Unless  social  problems  are  made  central  in 
the  scheme  of  education,  there  is  little  hope  of  attaining  an  effi- 
cient democracy.  Fortunately  an  increasing  number  of  educators 
are  agreeing  with  the  sociologists  that  social  studies  should  be 
central  in  the  school. 

The  schools  should  aim  more  directly  at  moral  training.  ^^Thafc 
the  ideals  of  justice,  brotherhood  and  the  service  of  mankind  can- 
not be  taught  in  our  public  schools  as  easily  as  the  ideals  of  busi- 
ness efficiency,  vocational  excellence  or  commercial  success,  is 
absurd."^  The  mistake  has  been  made  of  thinking  that  moral 
and  social  standards,  and  even  patriotism,  can  be  taught  as  ab- 
stractions. These  things  are  the  flowering  of  the  training  in  social 
service.  They  are  values  which  may  be  expected  to  emerge  through 
the  study  of  concrete  social  situations  and  problems.  It  is  the 
latter  with  which  we  must  begin.     The  school  should  teach  the 

1  Education  for  Citizenship  in  a  Democracy.    Am.  Jour,  of  Soc,  July,  '20. 

2  Educational  Theory  of  Social  Progress.    Sci.  Mo.,  Nov.,  '17. 
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ideal  of  service  at  all  times.  The  self-interest  ideal  has  been 
found  to  be  a  failure,  a  fact  proved  by  experience  and  also  by 
the  study  of  human  relationships.  The  service  ideal  is  the  sub- 
stitute. Would  it  not  be  possible  to  provide  such  an  environment 
for  the  child  in  school  that  social  service  would  be  seen  and  felt 
as  the  ruling  idea  there,  as  the  psychic  dominant,  all  the  way  from 
the  first  grade  to  the  university  ? 

Like  the  sociologists  already  studied,  Ellwood  urges  a  quick- 
ened faith  in  the  power  of  education.  It  has  usually  been  assumed 
that  the  American  people  were  devoted  to  education  as  an  ideal. 
Our  social  and  economic  ignorance,  high  percentage  of  illiteracy, 
and  poorly  paid  teachers  indicate  the  contrary.  "We  need  a 
deeper  faith  in  education  as  a  savior  and  regenerator  of  democracy. 
We  need  to  realize  that  education  is  the  conscious  method  of 
social  evolution  and  so,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  only  rational 
means  of  social  progress.  We  need  to  see  the  vital  relation  between 
democracy  and  education,  that  both  must  rise  or  sink  together. 
But  we  need  especially  a  practical  faith  in  education,  such  as 
will  lead  us  to  match  every  dollar  spent  for  army  or  navy  or  mili- 
tary training  by  at  least  another  dollar  spent  for  our  schools. 
Then,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  able  to  safeguard  our  own  democracy, 
and  thus  do  our  bit  in  making  a  world  safe  for  democracy."^ 

1  Edacation  for  Citizenship  in  a  Democracy.    Am.  Jour,  of  Soc,  July,  '20. 


Should  English  Teachers  Teach  ? 

Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  Department  of  English,  The  University 
OF  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

|»""""'"°"""""'«f K,  for  that  matter,  should  any  teacher  teach  ?     Put 

0     1  either  way  the  point  is  a  simple  one ;  but,  according 
I  to   the  evidence,   it  has   a   special   application  to 
I  teachers  of  English.     Everybody  has  known  for  a 
^    MumNaNMHiMiil  long  time  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  those 
I  I  who  are  said  to  teach  English,   are  not  English 

iK»NiiiuiwaHiii(iiiiiic^  teachers,  but  it  may  not  be  so  well  understood  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  really  are 
English  teachers  are  hindered  in  the  attempt  to  discharge  their 
own  proper  duty  with  its  limitless  responsibility  and  almost  invari- 
able overload  of  large  classes  and  of  "outside  work,"  by  the  impo- 
sition of  wholly  unrelated  and  sometimes  trivial  and  unnecessary 
tasks;  and  that  in  certain  established  instances,  which  may  or 
may  not  indicate  a  general  practice,  they  are  singled  out  for  this 
sort  of  thing  when  other  teachers  are  partly  or  wholly  exempted. 

If  we  have  all  seen  a  copy  of  Professor  Osgood's  Report  on  the 
Conditions  of  the  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Secondary  Schools 
of  'New  Jersey,  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  reputed  attitude 
toward  it  of  the  head  of  one  of  those  schools,  in  substance,  that 
he  personally  had  always  gotten  along  without  considering  or 
consulting  the  facts  of  the  best  teaching  experience  and  the  expert 
opinion  of  scholars,  that  he  guessed  he  always  would,  and  finally, 
that  the  report,  as  presumably  all  other  reports  based  on  teachers^ 
statements  regarding  the  conditions  of  teaching,  is  all  a  (deleted 
adjective)  lie  anyhow.  If  we  have  not  all  seen  the  report,  pos- 
sibly the  rumor  of  such  an  authoratative  condemnation  of  it  may 
lead  some  of  the  rest  of  us  to  do  so ;  and  in  that  case  we  may  be 
surprised  to  find  that  it  seems  so  modest  and  conservative  in  pre- 
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senting  evidence  from  sources  previously  supposed  to  be  depend- 
able.* 

Except  incidentally,  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  call 
attention  to  that  report  and  the  interesting  reception  it  is  said  to 
have  met  with,  but  to  make  exhibit  of  certain  additional  facts, 
relating  to  some  of  the  same  schools,  but  like  those  of  the  report, 
having  a  far  wider  application;  and  suggesting  that  from  the 
familiar  hypothesis  that  anybody  can  teach  English,  some  admin- 
istrators are  turning  back  to  the  much  older  one,  that  English  will 
take  care  of  itself — that  it  does  not  need  to  be  taught  at  all. 

It  is  possible  to  defend  the  thesis  that,  in  an  English-speaking 
country,  the  responsibility  of  an  English  teacher  includes  pretty 
nearly  everything  not  specifically  assigned  to  somebody  else;  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  take  care  of  remainders  after  everybody  else  has 
been  helped  or  has  helped  himself.  Were  this  proved  or  admitted, 
it  could  hardly  make  the  position  of  an  English  teacher  more 
uncomfortable  than  it  is  now,  nor  would  it  greatly  increase  its 
responsibility,  but  it  might  bring  it  some  part  of  the  recognition 
and  honor  due.  Perhaps  if  there  were  no  mathematics  teachers, 
it  might  be  considered  the  duty  of  an  English  teacher  to  include 
certain  essentials  and  fundamentals  of  mathematics  in  the  field 
of  his  training,  merely  because  somebody  ought  to  do  it.  Could 
a  much  better  reason  be  assigned  for  requiring  vocational  guid- 
ance of  English  teachers  ?  So  the  indefinite  number  of  things  that 
English  teachers  are  called  upon  to  shoulder,  whether  related  to 
English  or  not,  may  be  received  at  the  English  foundling  hospital 
temporarily,  even  if  under  protest,  while  demanding  for  them 
proper  asylum  elsewhere,  and  for  English  the  emergency  aid 
needed  to  care  for  them.  To  regard  the  odds  and  ends  of  "out- 
side" things  as  part  or  parts  of  the  English  teacher's  work,  to 
consider  that  English  comprises  everything  that  needs  to  be  done, 
less  what  others  happen  to  have  in  charge,  is  a  tacit  and  probably 

»  The  incident  cited  recalls  another  at  an  N.  E.  A.  meeting,  when  a  speaker  had  stated 
that  the  average  assignment  of  pupils  to  an  English  teacher  in  schools  representing  the  en- 
tire country  was  130,  A  school  administrator  rose  and  forcefully  denied  that  in  his  state  a 
single  case  of  that  sort  could  be  found  ;  whereupon  a  furious  teacher  from  that  state  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  gave  testimony  to  a  personal  assignment  of  165  pupils.  So  the  war  between 
fact  and  administrative  assertion  goes  merrily  on  ;  the  facts  do  not  seena  to  win,  but  their 
vitality  remains  unimpaired  ;  among  them  the  fact  that  assignments  of  200  or  250  pupils  are 
still  made  in  cold  blood. 
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•unintentional  recognition  of  its  supreme  importance  and  dignity. 
"Oh,  let  the  English  teacher  do  it,"  while  usually  meant  other- 
wise, is  really  a  compliment,  as  when  gamins  throw  mud  at  a  boy 
whose  clothes  are  clean;  though,  evidently,  if  such  compliments 
are  too  numerous,  the  English  teacher  will  have  to  call  for  help. 

Of  course,  the  preceding  reasoning  would  apply  to  janitor  work, 
if  there  never  had  been  any  janitors;  and  many  teachers  can. 
testify  that  it  does  sometimes  so  apply.  But  as  mathematics  is 
now,  by  common  consent,  not  in  the  English  field,  so  is  "janitor- 
ing'^  outside  the  teaching  field  altogether.  What  then  of  the 
authorities  of  any  school,  otherwise  fully  and  normally  equipped, 
that  employ  no  janitor,  but  divide  the  janitor ing  among  the  teach- 
ers— incidentally  assigning  a  disproportionate  part  of  it  to  the 
English  department — and  consider  any  questioning  of  the  arrange- 
ment as  "insubordination"  ? 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  ask  such  a  question  regarding 
something  of  about  the  same  educational  rank  as  janitor  work, 
very  useful  and  necessary,  of  course,  but  not  requiring  profes- 
sional training  and  skill, — it  might  be  called  school  bookkeeping. 
In  certain  large  schools  of  N'ew  Jersey,  as  perhaps  in  other  states, 
the  complete  list  of  teachers'  prescribed  duties,  almost  all  of  them 
requiring  the  filling  of  blanks,  or  the  making  of  reports  upon 
printed  forms  or  otherwise,  include  no  fewer  than  sixty  items, 
the  printed  forms  varying  from  ordinary  cards  and  card  sizes 
ifo  sheets  of  fifteen  by  twenty  inches.* 

Some  work  of  this  character  may,  of  course,  be  part  of  the 
necessary  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  any  school ;  but  in  this  day  of  scientific  study  of  school 
problems,  if  a  school  executive  knows  little  of  teaching,  as  some- 
times happens,  but  assumes  to  be  an  expert  in  "educational  meas- 
urements," or  merely  in  devising  additions  to  administrative  red 
tape,  it  may  easily  be  so  increased  as  to  become  insupportable  when 
added  to  regular  teaching  duty. 

Even  then,  if  such  details  of  administration  or  survey  were 
handled  by  administrators  in  person  or  through  special  assistants, 

•  In  some  schools,  to  send  lists  and  sample  blanks  out  for  examination  and  criticism  is 
an  offence  against  discipline. 
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employed  for  their  special  duty  as  janitors  are,  no  objection 
could  be  made,  unless  by  taxpayers ;  or  if  such  work  really  is 
necessary  and  must  be  required  of  teachers,  because  only  teachers 
are  competent  for  it,  it  would  be  both  fair  and  easy  to  make 
allowance  for  it  in  time  or  in  pay.  If  such  allowance  be  not 
made,  then  fairness  would  require  that  such  work,  when  obliga- 
tory, should  be  equally  distributed  among  all  teachers — the  extra 
burden  shared  by  all  alike;  and  so  doubtless  it  would  be  in  most 
schools.  But,  unfortunately,  equal  sharing  is  not  the  rule  in  all ; 
though  why  in  unfair  schools  teachers  of  English  should  be 
singled  out  for  special  unfairness  is  another  question.  The  only 
answer  thus  far  suggested  is  that  as  English  teachers  have  repeat- 
edly proved  that  their  teaching  load  is  far  heavier  than  that  of  the 
teachers  of  any  other  subject,  they  ought,  for  attempting  more 
or  less  fruitlessly  to  make  that  fact  public,  to  be  punished  by 
making  their  labor  heavier  still. 

The  possible  extent  of  this  extra  labor,  even  when  properly 
distributed,  may  be  shown  by  incidental  illustration  from  a  school 
for  teachers.  In  this  school  was  a  skilled  and  experienced  super- 
visor for  English,  as  for  other  subjects,  at  all  times  charged  with 
the  direction  of  all  the  details  of  all  the  teaching  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish classes  by  all  the  student-teachers.  Here  also  was  a  highly 
inventive  principal,  whose  theoretical  knowledge  of  teaching  was 
severely  limited  on  the  side  of  English,  who  presently  invented 
a  report  sheet  eight  and  one-half  by  twenty-one  inches  in  size, 
to  be  copiously  filled  out  in  duplicate  by  the  English  supervisor 
for  each  student-teacher  for  each  recitation  each  day;  one  copy 
for  the  student-teacher,  the  other  for  the  principaFs  office.  To  pre- 
pare these  reports  would  have  required  practically  all  the  atten- 
tion of  the  supervisor  during  every  recitation,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  duty.  The  story  ends  more  happily  than  some,  for 
no  reports  were  filed,  though  they  would  have  served  a  good  pur- 
pose if  it  had  been  physically  possible  to  use  them. 

While  a  single  report  is  not  commonly  sufficient,  as  in  the 
instance  cited,  to  stop  all  regular  business,  that  instance  may 
afford  some  hint  of  the  dangers  latent  in  sixty  varieties  of  reports 
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and  duties  in  a  single  school.     Here  are  a  few  of  the  sixty  items, 
to  show  character  and  variety : 
Filling  out — 

Quarantine  cards, 

Record  cards  for  office  and  superintendent. 

Record  of  transfer  to  other  schools, 

Registration  cards,  several  forais, 

Three  forms  of  attendance  reports. 

Inventories, 

Seating  charts, 

Duplicate  schedules. 
Keeping  records  of — 

Absence  excuses. 

Term  record  sheets. 

Duplicate  attendance  slips. 

Library  cards  and  library  service, 

Correspondence  duty. 

Telephone  duty. 

Patrol  duty. 

Meeting  parents. 

Care  of  lockers  and  keys. 

Returning  lost  books  to  pupils. 
The  sixty  items  of  duty  happen  to  include  teaching,  holding 
conferences  with  pupils,  and  attending  teachers'  meetings;  and 
some  of  the  other  fifty-seven  are  almost  equally  essential;  but 
most  of  them  call  for  tKe  making  of  some  sort  of  wi'itten  report, 
and  each  of  them  requires  a  more  or  less  considerable  share  of 
attention,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  pupils  concerned,  ranging 
under  the  various  items  from  one  to  several  hundred  each. 

How  much  time  may  be  needed  for  a  single  item  may  be  shown 
by  a  single  library  or  text-book  card,  three  by  five  inches  in  size, 
containing  ten  full  lines  of  matter  to  be  written  out  in  duplicate 
for  each  of  the  pupils  in  charge  of  a  single  teacher.  For  one 
person  merely  to  fill  one  card  without  pausing  to  ask  questions 
or  examine  data  might  require  about  ^Ye  minutes,  ten  minutes 
for  each  pupil,  420  minutes,  seven  full  hours  for  the  pupils  of  a 
single  section.     While  this  particular  card  need  be  filled  out  but 
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once  each  semester  and  devices  may  be  employed  to  save  time  in 
doing  so,  one  teacher  may  have  charge  of  six  sections.*  More 
intricate  and  time-consuming  are  the  "schedule  cards,"  handled 
by  a  special  committee  of  about  three  members,  assisted  by  ten  or 
twelve  volunteers.  The  members  of  the  central  committee  devote 
all  their  time  to  tbis  work  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of 
each  semester,  while  their  classes  "wait";  so  that,  in  their  case, 
it  is  easy  to  determine  just  how  much  time  is  lost  to  teaching 
because  of  this  single  clerical  duty. 

Requiring  not  special  skill,  but  the  most  extreme  care  and 
accuracy  is  the  checking  up  of  assembly-room  slips.  For  each 
pupil  in  a  section  of  forty,  an  average  of  eight  slips  is  received 
by  the  teacher  of  that  section,  more  than  320  for  the  section. 
Each  of  the  eight  slips  must  be  checked  in  its  proper  compart- 
ment on  the  individual  pupil's  room  card,  which  is  ruled  for  fifty 
compartments,  and  the  check  must,  of  course,  be  accurately  placed. 
"No  time  allowance  whatever  is  made  for  this  item  of  duty. 

The  filling  in  of  from  forty  to  nearly  one  hundred  separate 
items  on  each  of  the  room  cards  is  another  operation  that  will 
account  for  many  additional  hours  of  every  teacher's  time  for 
each  section,  as  is  also  the  making  of  as  many  as  seventy  entries, 
each  the  full  name  of  a  pupil  and  his  assembly-room  number,  on 
the  seat  chart  of  every  recitation  room  for  each  recitation  hour  and 
subject — perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  for  a  single  teacher; 
a  possible  total  of  almost  fifteen  hundred  separate  items.*  Of 
course,  in  all  these  cases — and  fifty-seven  others — it  is  not  the 
number  of  entries  that  matters,  but  it  is  the  necessary  time  and 
mental  effort,  and  the  fact  that  all  of  these  things  must  be  done, 
whether  or  not  any  time  is  left  for  teaching — that  is,  what  is 
called  teaching  by  the  authorities  who  require  the  reports. 

*  Since  the  publication  ol  Professor  Osgood's  report,  a  certain  New  Jersey  high  school 
principal,  after  his  attention  was  called  to  it,  made  six  sections  of  from  forty  to  sixty-five 
pupirs  each  the  regular  assignment  for  each  of  his  regular  English  teachers.  In  addition  to 
this,  certain  teachers  carry  "  continuation  work  ' '  for  some  small  extra  pay,  while  the  re- 
maining  teachers  carry,  presumably  without  pay,  besides  their  usual  *•  extra  ' '  duties,  part 
or  all  of  the  extra  duty  from  which  continuation  teachers  are  excused. 

*It  mav  not  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  note  that,  besides  making  innumerable  entries  in  a 
multiplicity  of  cards  of  the  exact  place  where  each  pupil  should  be  during  every  period  of 
the  school  day,  teachers  are  required  to  hunt  for  and  correct  or  report  pupils  who  are  at  any 
tince  not  found  in  their  places,  a  detective  service  that  may  be  called  for  several  times  a  day 
and  consume  unlimited  time. 
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In  the  schools  under  consideration  the  total  average  time  re- 
quired of  a  single  teacher  for  the  performance  of  all  varieties  of 
clerical  duty  is  about  seven  hours  a  week;  while  actual  teaching 
time  varies  from  fifteen  to  more  than  twenty-two  hours  a  week; 
English  teachers  commonly  having  the  heaviest  schedules.  For 
a  twenty-two  hour  teacher,  clerical  duty,  if  added  to  teaching, 
increases  the  labor  burden  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  or,  if  per- 
formed in  teaching  time,  reduces  that  time  by  the  same  percentage, 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  results.  This  is  the  case  for 
every  teacher  when  the  clerical  work  is  evenly  distributed.  But 
the  fact  is  certified  that  English  teachers,  who  often  have  a 
maximum  teaching  schedule  with  a  minimum  salary,  and  whose 
regularly  assigned  teaching  duties  always  require  a  maximum 
of  time  and  labor,  are  frequently  required  to  perform  extra  clerical 
service  for  other  teachers  who  have  been  excused  from  it  because 
of  "special  teaching  responsibility." 

Without  further  comment  upon  these  few  facts  and  figures, 
they  may  perhaps  have  shown  that  the  question  at  the  head  of 
this  article  is  not  undeserving  of  attention;  and  in  certain  cases 
may  afford  a  final  explanation,  if  any  is  needed,  of  the  unsatis- 
factory results  of  English  teaching.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  just  as  well  in  such  cases  to  excuse  the  English  teacher 
from  all  teaching,  to  give  him  instead  clerical  work  or  janitor 
work,  or  anything  else  that  does  not  require  theme  reading  and 
night  labor,  and  let  the  janitor  try  to  teach  the  English,  if  he 
will  accept  the  job  at  the  pay.  The  results  might  be  about  the 
same  as  at  present,  less  the  complainings,  the  impositions  and  the 
shattered  nerves  that  sometimes  fall  to  the  lot  of  English  and 
other  teachers,  even  where  school  e:?:ecutives  are  not  as  hopelessly 
ignorant  or  materialistic  and  as  hopelessly  arbitrary  as  some.  Hear 
the  cry  from  the  'New  Jersey  wilderness,  and  its  echoes  from  near 
and  far:  "Our  superiors,  being  politicians,  cannot  utilize  the 
idealism  of  their  teachers.''  Evidently  not,  when  each  teacher  is 
assigned  at  least  three  times  the  proper  number  of  pupils  and 
must  give  at  least  one-third  of  his  time  to  clerical  labor.  And 
why  should  the  English  work  of  such  schools  be  anywhere  accepted 
as  entitled  to  an  academic  rating? 


Choosing  an  Occupation  —  Points  to  be 
Considered 

H.  E.  Stone,  Boys'  Counselor,  Central  High  School, 

Erie,  Pa. 

1.  The  size  and  importance  of  the  occupation  in  the  country 
and  in  the  locality  where  the  worker  wishes  to  reside. 

2.  Whether  the  industry  is  a  growing  or  diminishing  field. 

3.  Whether  the  occupation  is  or  is  not  crowded. 

4.  Is  the  occupation  stable,   or   is  it   tending  to  frequent 
change  ? 

5.  The  hours  per  day  and  the  amount  of  overtime  common 
in  the  trade. 

6.  Method  of  payment  for  work  done — time-work  or  piece- 
work. 

1.     Is  the  work  seasonable  or  steady  ? 

8.  Qualities  necessary  for  success  in  particular  occupation. 

9.  Physical  and  hygienic  conditions  of  the  occupation. 

10.  Opportunities  for  beginners  in  the  occupation. 

11.  Average  age  at  which  beginners  enter  the  occupation. 

12.  Wages  at  entrance  upon  occupation. 

13.  Ultimate  opportunity  for  increased  wages. 

14.  Have  all  beginners  opportunity  to  learn  more  than  one 
operation  or  kind  of  work? 

15.  Breadth  of  opportunity  and  surety  of  steady  employment 
in  time  of  trade  fluctuation. 

16.  How  skilled  workers  in  the  occupation  are  recruited. 
lY.     Is  there  an  apprenticeship  system? 

18.  What  percentage  of  all  young  beginners  are  apprenticed  ? 

19.  Trade-union  restrictions  as  to  apprenticeship  or  helpers. 
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20.  Eelation  of  school  facilities  to  occupation. 

21.  Is  school  training,  beyond  the  granunar  school,  of  advan- 
tage ? 

22.  Is  vocational  school  training  in  any  form  an  advantage  ? 

23.  Amount  of  each  of  the  following  required  for  efficiency : 

a.  General  knowledge. 

b.  Industrial  and  Economic  intelligence. 

c.  Specialized  technical  knowledge. 

d.  Manipulative  skill. 

24.  Is  there  need  for  vocational  training  before  entering  the 
occupation  ? 

25.  Would  the  instruction  be  most  helpful  if  obtained  before 
entrance  upon  the  occupation,  or  after  ? 

26.  What  institutions  exist  to  furnish  vocational  training? 

27.  Is  there  need  for  a  part-time  school  in  the  occupation? 


America's  Making 

Ella  K.  Jelliffe,  Bkooklyn,  INT.  Y. 

|'""'"""°""""""'|HE  festival  and  exhibit  called  "America's  Making," 

I      rw%       I   will   be  presented  by   societies,   schools,   churches, 

I         I  I  libraries,  museums  and  citizens  of  New  York,  dur- 

§  I   ing  the  month  of  October,  1921,  under  the  auspices 

^iiiwHmiiaHiiiHimii^  of  the  State  and  City  Departments  of  Education. 

I  I   It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Governor,  the  Mayor, 

I  I   and  a  large  committee  of  citizens  with  offices  at 

4.»HiHiiiiflo.HiHmiinc4.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  g^^^^^^  -^^^  York  City.     Franklin  K. 

Lane  is  honorary  president;  John  H.  Finley,  president;  W.  L. 
Ettinger,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  H.  Edward  Drier,  secretary ;  H.  D. 
Walbridge,  treasurer;  and  John  Daniels,  general  director. 

The  purpose  of  the  pageant  is  to  emphasize  the  meaning  of  our 
country's  motto,  "E  Pluribus  Unum,"  and  to  inculcate  a  broad 
and  just  spirit  toward  all  the  component  parts  of  this  great 
country,  since  we  are  essentially  a  nation  of  immigrants,  and  each 
race  that  has  journeyed  to  our  shores  has  not  only  received  liberty 
and  justice,  but  has  contributed  something  to  the  development  of 
the  country. 

The  schools  are  busy  tracing  the  lineage  of  great  Americans; 
and  the  pupils  spend  considerable  time  in  the  libraries,  finding 
the  ancestry  of  our  presidents,  authors,  artists,  architects,  musi- 
cians, inventors,  financiers,  captains  of  industry,  statesmen  and 
patriots.  These  findings  are  then  classified  and  arranged  on  cards, 
— as,  for  instance: 

Dutch. 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  Peter  Minuit — early  governors  of  !N'ew  York. 

The  Van  Rensselaers,  Van  Cortlands  (and  other  Dutch  fami- 
lies who  settled  in  N^ew  York,  'New  Jersey,  and  other  Middle 
colonies,  mentioned  in  the  various  school  histories). 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  author,  who  was  of  Dutch  extraction 
on  his  mother's  side. 
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Walt  Whitman,  poet  and  patriot,  who  was  of  mingled  English 
and  Dutch  stock. 

Edison,  inventor,  Dutch  and  Scotch. 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  author  and  diplomat. 

Edward  Bok,  former  editor  of  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Koosevelt,  president,  warrior,  author,  traveler,  etc 

Scotch. 
James  Monroe,  fifth  president. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  eighteenth  president. 
William  McKinley,  twenty-fifth  president. 
Daniel  Webster,  statesman. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  author,  English  and  Scotch  ancestry. 
John  Paul  Jones,  naval  commander,  born  in  Scotland. 
Washington  Irving,  author,  English  and  Scotch. 

English. 

Several  of  our  presidents,  including  Washington,  John  Adams, 
Madison,  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  Harrisons,  Lincoln,  Garfield, 
etc. 

Samuel  Slater  (born  in  England),  father  of  American  manu- 
factures. 

George  Peabody,  philanthropist. 

Timothy  Cole  (born  in  England),  landscape  painter. 

Benjamin  West,  painter  (Quaker). 

John  G.  Whittier,  poet  (Quaker). 

Edgar  Allen  Poe,  author. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  author  (Pilgrim  and  Puritan). 

iNTathaniel  Hawthorne,  author. 

*         *         * 

In  one  school  (P.  S.  'Eo,  70,  Brooklyn,  Isidore  L.  Ach,  prin- 
cipal) all  the  classes,  from  the  6A  through  8B,  are  arranging 
these  racial  indexes,  in  addition  to  which  the  6A's  and  6B's  are 
preparing  exercises  about  Americans  descended  from  the  Teu- 
tonic races:  Dutch,  Swedish,  JSTorwegian,  German  and  English. 
The  TA's  wiU  add  their  contribution  to  the  pageant  by  celebrating 
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descendants  of  the  Italic  group:  Spanish,  Italian,  French;  the 
7B's  will  devote  themselves  to  the  Keltic  group:  Scotch,  Irish 
and  Welsh;  the  8A's  to  the  Slavic  group:  Eussian,  Polish,  and 
kindred  races;  the  SB's  will  introduce  the  pageant  and  explain 
its  meaning  and  purpose,  and  will  discuss  great  Americans  of 
the  Semitic  race.  The  exercises  will  consist  of  historic  scenes, 
pantomimes,  tableaux,  plays,  interpretative  dances,  folk-songs  and 
national  hymns.  Following  is  a  suggestive  outline  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  one  of  these  exercises: 

American  Jews. 
Bihliography : 

Bernheimer — ^^Russian  Jew  in  the  United  States." 

Hasanovitz — ^^One  of  Them." 

James — "Immigrant  Jew  in  America." 

Peters — "Jews  in  America." 

Peters — "Haym  Solomon,  the  Financier  of  the  Revolution." 

Wiemik — "History  of  the  Jews  in  America,  from  the  Period 

of  the  Discovery  of  the  'New  World  to  the  Present  Time." 
Riis — "The  Making  of  an  American." 
Antin — "Promised   Land,"   and   "They  Who   Knock   at   Our 

Gates." 

a.  Introductory  speeches  by  several  pupils,  each  telling  of  a 
few  great  American  Jews  of  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th  and 
20th  centuries,  as :  Luis  de  Torres,  first  set  foot  on  American  soil ; 
Rabbi  Seixas,  one  of  the  incorporators  of  King's  (now  Columbia) 
College;  Schiff,  financier;  Brentano,  book  publisher;  Jacobi, 
physician ;  Lilian  Wald,  Isador  Straus,  philanthropists ;  Jastrow, 
scientist;  Emma  Lazarus,  poet;  Felix  Adler,  educator;  Oscar 
Straus,  statesman;  Belasco,  dramatist;  and  many  others. 

h,  Jewish  Music — Some  of  the  Psalms,  as  the  23rd  and  137th 
("By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon,"  Heine's  "O  Fair,  O  Sweet  and 
Holy,"  music  by  Otto  Cantor)  ;  also,  violin  and  piano  music  and 
victrola  records  of  gTeat  Jewish  composers. 

c.  Literature — Quotations,  readings,  one-act  plays,  from  Emma 
Lazarus,  Zaug-will,  Mary  Antin,  et  al. 
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d.  A  Dance — Miriam's  War  Song. 

e.  A  roll-call  and  procession  of  great  Jewish  Americans  who 
come,  carrying  banners  bearing  their  names,  and  take  their  stand 
upon  the  stage ;  one  recites : 

^ 'Great  God !  we  thank  thee  for  this  home, 
This  bounteous  birth-land  of  the  free; 
Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  come. 

And  breathe  the  air  of  liberty! 
Still  may  her  flowers  untrampled  spring, 

Her  harvests  wave,  her  cities  rise; 
And  yet,  till  Time  shall  fold  his  wing, 
Remain  earth's  loveliest  paradise!" 
After  this,  the  salute  to  the  flag  and  the  singing  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

•3f  *  * 

The  enactment  of  a  visit  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  would  constitute 
a  good  exercise.  Pictures  of  the  fifty-six  prominent  Americans 
already  elected,  besides  the  twenty  new  ones  elected  this  year, 
should  be  pasted  on  the  wall,  and  a  curator  lead  a  group  of  students 
around,  giving  names  and  achievements  of  the  famous  people  and 
emphasizing  their  lineage. 

Authors — Emerson,  Longfellow,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Lowell, 
Whittier,  Bancroft,  Bryant,  Cooper,  Holmes,  Motley,  Poe,  Park- 
man. 

Educators — Horace  Mann  and  Mark  Llopkins. 

Preachers  and  Theologians — Jonathan  Edwards,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  William  Ellery  Channing,  Phillips  Brooks. 

Philanthropists,,  Reformers — Peter  Cooper,  George  Peabody. 

Scientists — John  James  iVudubon,  Asa  Gray,  Joseph  Henry, 
Louis  Agassiz. 

Inventors— Robert  Fulton,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Eli  Whitney, 
Elias  Howe. 

Missionaries,  Explorers — Daniel  Boone. 

Soldiers,  Sailors— David.  G.  Farragut,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Eobert 
E.  Lee,  William  T.  Sherman. 
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Lawyers,  Judges — James  Kent,  John  Marshall,  Joseph  Story, 
Kufus  Choate. 

Rulers,  Statemen — John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry 
Clay,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Andrew  Jackson,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  James  Madison,  George  Washington,  Daniel 
Webster,  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Musicians,  Painters,  Sculptors — Gilbert  Stuart. 

Women — Authors,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe;  Educators  and 
Missionaries,  Mary  Lyon,  Emma  Willard ;  Home  or  Social  Work- 
ers, Frances  E.  Willard;  Scientists,  Maria  Mitchell;  Musicians, 
Painters,  Sculptors,  Charlotte  S.  Cushman. 

(For  the  twenty  new  names,  apply  to  The  Hall  of  Fame,  !N'ew 
York  University,  ISiew  York  City.) 

As  the  prologue  of  this  last  exercise  might  deal  with  the  purpose 
of  the  pageant  and  the  broad  significance  of  our  national  motto, 
so  the  epilogue  might  consist  of  a  brief  citation  of  racial  contri- 
butions to  America's  Making,  as: 

English — Self-government  based  on  equal  laws.  Civilization. 
Great  achievements. 

German — Agriculture,  technical  branches,  education,  music. 

Dutch — Trade  and  commerce. 

Scandinavian — Agriculture,  mining,  lumbering,  sea-skill,  lit- 
eracy. 

Irish — All  occupations  from  the  shovel  to  the  professions 
(theology,  law).  They  shine  in  the  forum  and  in  public  guardian- 
ship. 

Scotch — Philanthropy  (witness  Carnegie),  statesmanship  ^(Web- 
ster, Monroe,  Grant),  education  and  invention. 

Welsh — Steadiness  and  sturdiness  of  character ;  religion,  educa- 
tion, labor  on  farms  and  in  mines.  (Koger  Williams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  were  of  Welsh  origin.) 

Italian — Unskilled  labor,  trades,  manufacture,  merchandise, 
music. 
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Portuguese  and  Spanish — Commerce,  sea-skill.  (We  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  discovery  of  our  country.) 

French — Skilled  labor,  commerce,  professional  life.  (Silk  in- 
dustry in  "New  Jersey,  farms  and  vineyards  in  California.) 
Science,  soldiery.  "Humanity  is  debtor  to  the  French  until  the 
end  of  time." 

Eussians,  Poles,  Bohemians — Trades,  business,  unskilled  labor 
in  coal-pits,  foundries,  mills,  etc.     Music,  art,  literature. 

Hebrews — Intellectuality,  mathematical  ability,  social  amelior- 
ation, commerce,  professions. 

Greeks — Tradesmen,  politicians. 

If  children  who  make  these  citations  could  be  dressed  in  cos- 
tume, it  would  add  to  the  effectiveness. 

C.  Ward  Crampton's  Folic  Dance  books,  and  Frank  E.  Eix's 
The  Junior  Assembly  Song  Booh  will  provide  pleasant  interludes 
in  the  form  of  folk-dances,  folk-songs,  and  national  airs. 


Home  Furnishing  in  Junior  High  Schools 

Lucy  Davis  Taylor^  Educatioi^al  Secretary^  x\llied 
Wall-Paper  Industry. 

f ~""°' ' ^fKACTICALLY  every  child  in  the  United  States 

I  Y^  i  ^^^^^  eventually  become  a  home-maker.  Whatever 
I  J^  I  the  vocation  by  which  he  earns  his  livelihood,  the 
I  I  proceeds  of  such  endeavors  go  largely  to  the  sup- 

$3iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic$  port  of  the  home.  Vocational  educational  needs  are 
I  I  multitudinous   in   their  variety.      But   always,   in 

I  I   addition  to  these,  there  stands  before  us  the  need 

01  preparing  both  boys  and  girls  to  make  the  best 
possible  homes  for  themselves  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  next 
generation.     The  need  is  universal. 

What,  specifically,  are  the  majority  of  school  systems  doing  to 
meet  this  need?  What  sort  of  an  analysis  of  its  elements  has 
been  made?  Has  the  subject  been  approached  from  the  same 
standpoint  of  careful  analysis  as  that  of  bookkeeping,  or  business 
arithmetic  ? 

I^ot  at  all.  AVith  all  the  talk  and  discussion  about  fitting  chil- 
dren for  life,  preparing  them  to  do  the  day's  work — which  cer- 
tainly means  more  than  an  eight-hour  day  in  the  shop — this  all- 
important  problem  of  home-making  and  building  has  received  only 
a  desultory  kind  of  attention  from  the  majority  of  school  superin- 
tendents and  principals.  The  pet  argument — that  it  is  a  subject 
about  which  they  know  nothing — is  a  pitiful  and  frank  acknowl- 
edgement in  which  altogether  too  many  of  them  take  pride,  rather 
than  feeling  for  a  moment  any  qualm  of  shame.  Yet  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  is  not  interested  in  his  own  home.  Are  the 
future  homes  of  all  these  little  children  of  less  importance  than 
theirs?  Could  their  own  homes  have  been  stronger,  more  far- 
reaching  influences,  if  someone  had  given  them  a  little  start? 
Would  their  interest  have  been  a  little  stronger  and  better,  too  ? 

Sewing  and  cooking  courses  have  been  put  into  many  school 
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systems  with  more  or  less  question  of  their  efficacy  on  the  part 
of  many  superintendents.  Educators  have  accepted  very  slowly 
the  fact  that  women  have  to  be  taught  to  cook,  sew,  and  manage 
accounts  just  as  much  as  a  man  has  to  be  taught  his  business 
fundamentals.  Successful  results  do  not  come  from  chance  and 
haphazard  methods.  I^o  woman  is  born  with  the  ability  to  make 
a  fancy  cake,  any  more  than  any  man  is  born  with  the  ability  to 
put  through  an  intricate  business  deal;  a  simple  truth,  too  ob- 
vious to  mention  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  so  commonly  ignored 
in  practice. 

To  cooking  and  sewing  are  being  added  gradually  other  equally 
essential  fundamentals  for  successful  home  management — ^budget 
making,  home  accounting,  care  of  children,  home  nursing.  There 
are  many  more  important  elements  that  are  still  outside  the  pale. 
The  setting  of  the  home,  both  outside  and  inside,  has  received 
little  attention.  Making  the  rooms  attractive,  liveable,  comfort- 
able for  their  varied  uses  as  the  center  of  family  life,  is  one  of 
the  most  flagrantly  neglected  of  these  elements.  Why  ?  Because 
the  majority  of  schoolmen  are  so  profoundly  ignorant  themselves 
upon  the  subject  that  they  do  not  even  get  a  glimpse  of  the  proper 
place  and  importance  of  the  work.  To  them  it  savors  of  Art. 
Art,  in  turn,  is  a  thing  to  be  handled  with  gloves,  and  very  deli- 
cately and  gingerly  at  that.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  in  ordinary 
living  for  ordinary  people. 

All  this  because  Art  means  to  them,  for  the  most  part,  pictures 
and  sculpture,  which  they  do  not  understand.  That  art  is  a 
matter  which  can  make  a  living-room  actually  more  comfortable 
to  sit  in  does  not  occur  to  them.  To  add  that  it  may  affect  the 
character  of  their  work — sheer  madness ! 

Yet,  it  is  true.  Let  us  see  why.  Forget  for  a  moment  all 
your  preconceived  ideas  of  art.  Start  with  an  ordinary  common- 
place living  problem,  such  as  we  meet  every  day. 

The  living-room  is  a  big,  sunny,  south  room.  On  the  walls 
there  is  a  bright  yellow-brown  paper  which  glows  warmly  in  the 
sunlight.  On  the  floor  is  a  rich,  warm,  brown  rug.  The  furni- 
ture is  dark  oak  with  brown  coverings  that  have  bright  orange 
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accents  in  the  pattern.  The  draperies  at  the  window  are  a  bright 
yellow.  The  sun,  as  it  shines  through  them,  makes  a  strong  yellow 
light  in  the  room.  The  shade  of  the  big  reading-lamp  is  bright 
yellow.  Everything  is  either  light  yeliow-brown,  yellow,  orange, 
or  dark  brown — all  warm,  glowing  colors.  Into  the  room  streams 
a  constant  glare  of  light.  Think  of  a  real  hot  summer  day.  You 
come  in  from  the  hot  street,  the  blinding  sun.  What  do  you  find  ? 
Restful  atmosphere  ?  !N'o, — more  heat,  more  activity.  The  room 
is  a  fiery  furnace,  and  all  because  a  beautiful  color  has  been  used 
in  the  wrong  place. 

Think  of  the  same  room  done  in  cool  greys  and  blues,  or  greys 
and  mulberry.  Feel  yourself  coming  in  from  the  blinding  street 
glare.  Can  you  honestly  say  that  those  two  rooms  would  have 
absolutely  no  effect  upon  your  temper  ?  Are  you  perfectly  sure 
that  there  would  not  be  a  continuance  of  a  slightly  irritated  feel- 
ing in  the  first  room,  and  a  rather  comfortable  feeling  of  rest  and 
repose  in  the  second  one  ?  We  do  not  always  stop  to  think  of  these 
things,  yet  they  do  affect  us. 

Suppose  you  have  had  an  irritating  day  of  confusion.  Is  it 
not  correspondingly  irritating  to  go  home  and  find  the  living-room 
all  upset ;  the  children  have  been  playing  there,  toys  are  scattered 
hither  and  yon,  the  chairs  are  all  out  of  place, — there  is  no  place 
to  sit  down  restfuUy  and  comfortably.  Orderly  arrangement 
undeniably  gives  us  a  feeling  of  repose.  It  establishes  an  atmos- 
phere of  rest.  Without  our  knowing  how  or  why,  it  influences 
our  feelings  and  thoughts,  just  as  the  color  did. 

Take  another  instance.  Remember  these  are  all  just  plain, 
ordinary,  living  conditions  about  which  we  are  talking.  The  den 
where  you  work  is  a  small,  dark  room.  It  has  only  one  window, 
opening  directly  upon  a  porch  shaded  by  a  big  spruce  tree.  It  is 
a  dismal  hole.  You  do  not  like  it,  but  have  never  paid  much 
attention  to  how  it  looks.  After  you  get  in  and  are  working  at 
your  desk,  entirely  engrossed,  it  makes  apparently  no  difference, 
beyond  the  fact  that  you  somehow  are  rather  glad  to  get  out  of 
there  and  can  never  work  as  well  there  as  in  your  office  at  school. 

Your  wife  insists  upon  a  house-cleaning.     During  the  process, 
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a  fresh  wall-covering  is  put  on.  You  move  back,  and  the  cheeri- 
ness  of  what  was  a  dark  room  is  such  a  marked  contrast  that  you 
cannot  help  commenting  upon  it.  You  feel  it  the  moment  you 
cross  the  threshold.  What  is  it?  The  light,  bright,  soft  buff 
paper  reflects  every  scrap  of  light  that  comes  in  at  the  window. 
It  not  only  makes  the  room  more  cheerful  with  its  glow  of  color, 
but  also  makes  the  room  look  larger  and  lighter.  It  feels  more 
airy,  more  spacious. 

What  has  been  producing  all  these  effects?  Art — the  much 
despised  art.  Color  is  not  something  to  be  theorized  about.  It 
is  something  to  use,  to  enjoy,  to  live  with.  To  take  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  living,  to  learn  how  to  select  and  combine  colors  in  a 
way  to  make  them  sing,  to  make  dreary  rooms  into  cheerful  rooms, 
to  make  too  bright  rooms  into  well-tempered  rooms,  uses  exactly 
the  same  principles  of  art  that  a  painter  uses  when  he  paints  a 
picture.  N"ow  they  are  being  applied  with  different  materials 
and  under  different  conditions. 

This  is  the  kind  of  art  that  every  child  needs,  because  this  is 
the  kind  of  art  that  makes  atmosphere  in  the  home.  All  the 
principles  of  color  and  design  which  will  make  better  homes  are 
essential  elements  in  our  school  courses,  if  we  are  not  going  to 
forget  that  we  are  training  children  so  that  they,  in  their  turn, 
may  live  just  as  fully  and  richly  as  possible  in  their  work,  in 
their  play,  in  their  shop  life,  in  their  home  life.  It  is  a  great 
universal  human  need  which  we  have  too  often  overlooked  in  the 
throng  of  academic  arguments  pro  and  con  about  various  school 
subjects. 

To  learn  the  use  of  color  practically  and  successfully  calls  for 
a  very  different  pedagogy  than  the  old  one  used  in  drawing. 
Successful  home  furnishing  cannot  be  taught  by  means  of  drawing 
alone.  It  must  be  taught  first  by  direct  concrete  experiences  in 
handling  the  actual  materials  under  conditions  that  approximate 
as  closely  as  possible  the  home  conditions.  Why?  Because  the 
picture  of  the  furnishings  of  a  room  is  to  the  real  thing  exactly 
what  a  verbal  description  is — a  symbol.  Intelligent  use  of  the 
symbol  in  either  case  necessitates  understanding  and  ideas  acquired 
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through  concrete  experiences.  To  represent  even  crudely  the  effect 
that  light  will  have  upon  fabrics,  furniture,  and  paper  as  it  comes 
into  a  room,  is  not  only  a  very  difficult  technical  operation,  it  is 
also  one  that  obviously  requires  much  observation  and  experience. 
The  picture  washed  in  with  color  at  random  may  be  a  very  pretty 
picture,  but  it  will  be  like  the  verbal  description  of  some  animal 
that  has  never  been  seen — a  purely  imaginative  picture.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  description  is  put  into  terms  of  words 
or  drawing,  the  principle  is  the  same. 

To  make  this  work  practical  means  careful  analysis  of  the  real 
elements  of  the  problem  as  the  home-maker  has  them  to  meet. 
Always  there  is  first  of  all  the  question  of  lighting.  Is  the  room 
sunny ;  is  it  cold,  never  getting  the  sun  ?  Is  it  a  light  room  or  a 
dark  room?  What  time  of  day  is  the  room  to  be  used?  What 
happens  to  the  color  of  paper  when  it  is  seen  in  a  dark  room  or  in 
a  sunny  room?  What  happens  to  the  color  effect  when  we  put 
this  drapery  against  this  paper  ?  For  no  two  colors  look  the  same 
against  each  other  as  they  look  when  placed  against  a  neutral  grey. 
Every  color  influences  every  other  adjacent  color.  When  the 
woodwork,  curtains,  paper  and  drapery  are  being  selected,  this 
is  a  point  of  tremendous  importance.  It  is,  however,  a  point 
that  can  only  be  learned  by  testing  one  thing  with  another,  the 
woodwork  with  the  paper,  the  paper  with  the  draperies,  until 
exactly  the  right  combinations  are  found  which  fit  together  in 
perfect  accord. 

Then  comes  still  another  kind  of  problem.  How  will  that  piece 
of  cretonne  look  when  hung  in  dejep  folds?  Very  different  than 
when  spread  out  flat  upon  a  chair  cover.  Very  different  as  seen 
against  the  light  at  the  window.  Surfaces,  textures,  patterns  on 
which  the  light  shines  directly  look  quite  unlike  the  same  fabrics 
when  they  are  placed  so  that  the  light  shines  either  through  them 
or  they  are  seen  against  it  as  in  the  case  of  draperies. 

Again,  another  question.  How  will  paper  of  that  color  light 
up  at  night?  Will  it  absorb  a  great  deal  of  light  and  make  it 
necessary  to  have  extra  strong  electric  lights,  or  will  it  reflect  the 
lights?    Will  the  pattern  of  the  drapery  and  the  pattern  of  the 
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big  rug  look  well  in  the  same  room?  Does  the  texture  of  tho 
drapery  material  catch  the  light,  so  that  it  looks  well  with  the  way 
the  wall  covering  catches  the  light?  A  multitude  of  practical 
questions ! 

Can  the  child  answer  them  in  paint  ?  No.  But  he  can  take 
the  samples  of  the  materials  and  experiment  with  them  until  he 
finds  out  what  happens  under  different  lighting  conditions;  he 
can  try  the  paper  in  the  south  schoolroom,  in  the  north  school- 
room, in  the  dark  part  of  the  room,  in  the  light  part  of  the  room. 
He  can  place  the  woodwork  sample  against  the  paper  and  find 
out  if  they  fit  each  other.  This  is  all  color  harmony;  it  is  all 
dependent  upon  fundamental  principles  of  color  combination. 
But  the  child  is  learning  them  through  his  first-hand  experiences 
with  the  things  that  he  is  going  to  use  all  his  life.  He  is  getting 
first-hand  information,  concrete  experiences — every  one  of  which 
will  form  the  basis  for  selections  later.  He  can  try  drapery  with 
the  paper  and  woodwork;  he  can  try  it  against  the  light;  test  it 
to  see  if  the  color,  pattern,  and  texture  all  go  well  with  the  wood 
and  paper. 

The  presentation  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  classroom  is  not 
difficult.  There  is  more  discussion  than  usual  in  our  art  lesson. 
The  procedure  is  more  like  the  development  of  a  geography  or 
arithmetic  lesson.  Class  discussion  of  the  material,  guided  by  the 
teacher's  questions  to  bring  out  the  desired  principle,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  selections  made  by  the  class  working  as  a  unit.  These 
can  in  turn  be  followed  by  group  selections  with  the  large  pieces 
of  material.  If  these  two  steps  are  thoroughly  covered,  individual 
records  in  form  of  booklets  with  home  plans  are  in  order. 

Someone  asks:  "But  what  about  the  expense  of  this  material 
you  are  talking  about  ?"  Why  not  spend  some  money  in  supply- 
ing the  art  department  with  adequate  illustrative  material?  If 
the  expense  is  really  too  great  for  your  town  or  city  to  OAvn  these 
materials,  there  is  always  the  central  supply  station  in  l^ew  York 
from  which  traveling  exhibitions  may  be  rented  at  a  nominal  fee. 
Local  dealers  will  co-operate  to  a  fair  extent.  The  expense  item 
can  be  made  very  small.     The  real  question  is,  "Shall  the  children 
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be  given  real  life  experiences — or  only  the  description  of  them  ?" 
The  day  has  gone  by  when  we  were  satisfied  with  the  art  train- 
ing that  is  limited  to  drawing.  Drawing  has  a  large  and  very 
important  place.  Art  is  a  larger  thing  than  drawing;  drawing 
is  only  its  handmaid.  The  creation  of  beauty  in  home  surround- 
ings to  furnish  comfort,  rest  and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  inspira- 
tion, is  a  goal  that  needs  no  defense.  It  is  too  humanly  vital. 
What  we  do  need  is  a  new  pedagogy,  a  way  of  vitalizing  the  teach- 
ing of  the  art  of  this  subject,  so  that  every  child  will  think  of 
color  and  grow  accustomed  to  using  color  in  this  practical  and 
direct  fashion.  He  will  grow  to  love  it  and  search  for  combina- 
tions that  give  real  satisfaction.  And  out  of  the  search  will  come 
constant  growth  in  discrimination,  and  Art,  a  real  thing,  some- 
thing to  live,  instead  of  a  far-away  abstraction. 

What  are  your  schools  doing  for  this  type  of  home  furnishing? 
Are  the  children  getting  really  vital  training  that  will  count? 
Does  your  supervisor  make  color  live  for  them?  Caji  they  go 
downtown  and  select  combinations  for  their  own  homes  as  a  result 
of  this  school  work  ? 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating," — a  homely  saying 
but  a  true  one.  The  proof  of  the  life  quality  in  teaching  of  home 
furnishing  is  in  the  selections  that  the  children  make  for  their 
own  homes.  What  are  they  ?  How  much  do  they  understand  ? 
Until  we  send  our  children  out  from  the  art  courses  with  this 
everyday,  common,  much-needed  information  and  skill  at  their 
command,  we  have  shirked  a  big  human  need,  that  of  helping  make 
better  homes.  We  all  want  the  children  to  have  this  knowledge 
and  power.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not.  The  great 
need  is  for  superintendents  to  sense  the  situation  and  help  their 
art  supervisors  do  the  work  in  really  effective,  practical  fashion. 


The  Socialized  Recitation 

Charlotte  Kafter,  Master's  Assistant,  John  Marshall 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

|iiiniiniiioiimiiiiiic| HE  socialized  recitation !  How  that  phrase  is  dis- 
I  rvp  I  cussed,  misunderstood,  and  ridiculed.  Is  it,  to 
ill  begin  with,  a  happy  and  wisely-selected  cognomen 
I  I   for  the  democratic  procedure  that  is  now  accom- 

$iiiiiiiiiiiiiaHiiiiiiiiiit$  plishing  such  effective  results  in  some  of  our  class- 

II   rooms?     Doesn't  the  term  recitation  call  to  mind 
I   ^^the  delivery  before  an  audience  of  something  com- 
•i»]iiniiiiiiiiDinmiiiiiic<i»       -.,   j  ,  y,        a^i         i.  i     i?  j 

mitted  to  memory,"  or    the  rehearsal  oi  a  prepared 

lesson  by  pupils  before  their  instructor"  ? 

And  then,  the  much  abused  and  overworked  word  ^'socialized." 
"To  incorporate  in,  or  to  make  subject  to,  the  uses  or  influences 
of  society,"  is  ignored  (if  called  to  mind  at  all),  and  the  dire- 
sounding  phrase  "to  render  socialistic  in  nature,  to  conform  to 
or  regulate  by  the  theories  or  practices  of  socialism,"  is  hailed 
with  a  mental  shout  of  satisfaction  by  the  teacher  who  has  used 
the  "teacher  questions-pupil  answers"  method  for  years,  and 
brought  forward  as  a  potent  factor  against  adopting  the  socialized 
recitation. 

"To  render  socialistic  in  nature."  "There  you  are!"  she  asserts 
in  carefully-controlled,  low-pitched  tones.  "It  is  creeping  into  our 
public  schools.  Here  we  are  trying  to  discipline  and  train  these 
foreign  children  and  get  them  so  that  they  will  realize  that  there 
is  to  be  law  and  order  in  the  schoolroom  and  that  they  must  obey 
the  teacher,  and  then  along  comes  an  educator  (all  theory  and  no 
practice — what  does  he  know  about  the  difiiculty  of  teaching  frac- 
tions, or  Trench,  or  spelling)  and  talks  to  us  about  socializing  the 
recitation.  Why,  it's  carrying  Bolshevism  right  into  the  school- 
room, if  you  ask  me,"  she  concludes. 

Yes,  and  that's  how  ninety  per  cent  of  the  teaching  body  of 
most  cities  feel,  who  have  not  inquired  more   deeply  into  the 
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method.  And  that's  why  some  teachers  wish  the  term  might  be 
changed  to  ''democratic  procedure,"  or  ''democratic  instruction," 
or  "pupil  activitiy." 

Too  long  has  elementary  education  been  a  thing  apart  from 
every-day  life ;  too  long  have  children  and  their  parents,  aye  their 
teachers,  felt  that  an  entirely  different  procedure  must  be  carried 
on  in  the  schoolroom  from  that  used  in  the  home,  the  business 
marts,  the  social  halls,  the  church.  In  spite  of  the  number  of 
teachers  (fortunately  rapidly  increasing)  whose  hearts  dictate  a 
more  actively  social  schoolroom,  while  their  training  and  intellect 
compel  them  to  adhere  to  the  stereotyped  method  of  "teacher  ques- 
tioning, pupil  answering"  type  of  teaching,  the  opportunities  for 
pupil  activity  have  not  been  forthcoming  except  in  a  few  isolated 
cases,  where  the  cause  of  education  has  not  been  advanced  but 
rather  curbed,  because  the  classroom  work  through  pupil  activity 
has  degenerated  into  a  vaudeville  performance  in  which  the  chil- 
dren have  recognized  their  teacher  as  a  kind  but  weak  disciplin- 
arian, a  companion  but  not  a  leader,  an  idealist  but  not  a  prag- 
matist. 

While  to  such  teachers,  earnest,  conscientious,  mentally  groping, 
dreamily  progressive,  is  owed  a  debt  for  having  attempted  to  blaze 
a  trail  of  advanced  educational  methods,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  education  they  owe  an  apology  for  having  attempted  to  launch 
a  different  method  upon  the  educational  sea  without  having  first 
clearly  and  pedagogically  considered  its  advantages  and  its  pit- 
falls. 

They  sensed  the  need  of  greater  pupil  activity  and  of  a  school- 
room that  more  nearly  approached  a  forum  meeting,  but  they  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a  teacher  must  never  put  aside  her  right, 
nay  her  duty,  to  lead  through  guidance,  tactfully  offered  but 
nevertheless  firmly  and  forcefully  proffered. 

How  often  has  the  skeptic  visited  a  room  where  pupil  activity 
was  being  "tried  out,"  only  to  report  cynically  (and  truthfully, 
be  it  added)  that  the  only  thing  she  saw  "tried  out"  was  the 
teacher.  A  few  pupils  asking  nonsensical,  pointless,  thoughtless 
questions,    a   large   majority  passively   attentive,    a   small  group 
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actively  inattentive,  a  trio  perhaps  naturally  inquisitive,  acquisi- 
tive and  interested,  but  untrained  to  cope  with  the  situation,  be- 
wildered, puzzled  and  vaguely,  almost  unconsciously,  wondering 
why  the  teacher  didn't  take  a  hand  and  change  the  number  on 
the  vaudeville  program  from  an  act  exhibiting  garrulous  parrots 
to  that  of  trained  horses,  taught  by  kindness — yes,  but  taught, 
not  allowed  to  prance  untrained  about  the  stage. 

The  skeptic,  delighted  at  the  perverted  use  of  pupil  activity, 
clings  with  due  regard,  albeit  affection,  to  the  term  ^ ^socialized'' 
recitation,  and  states  in  no  imcertain  tone  that  if  that's  a  social- 
ized procedure  give  her  an  absolute  monarchy — ^her  subjects  learn 
obedience  at  least! 

And  so  that  teacher  visited  does  owe  an  apology  to  the  educa- 
tional world.  She  has  sensed  the  need  of  democratizing  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  but  has  not  the  power  of  drawing  up  a  constitu- 
tion, so  to  speak. 

But  let  the  skeptic  visit  a  schoolroom  where  the  patient,  wise, 
up-to-date  teacher,  keenly  alert  to  the  limitations  of  her  pupils' 
power  to  gain  needed  and  useful  knowledge  through  pupil  activity 
ever  conscious  of  the  need  of  leadership  on  her  part  that  does  not 
dwarf  the  initiative  in  her  pupils,  ever  ready  to  curb  the  loqua- 
cious and  to  encourage  the  shy  and  timid,  a  teacher  that  never 
fails  to  keep  foremost  in  mind  the  sacred  trust  that  is  hers,  to  see 
that  each  individual  is  developed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
physically,  mentally,  morally,  and  spiritually! 

A  visit  to  such  a  teacher's  schoolroom  fills  the  skeptic  with 
uneasiness  and  alarm.  The  room  is  in  perfect  order,  that  is,  the 
perfect  order  that  one  sees  at  a  forum  meeting,  a  club  meeting, 
a  convention — interested,  decorous  activity.  To  be  sure  the 
ubiquitous  custom  of  waving  first  the  right  arm,  followed  by  the 
left,  then  by  a  frantic  outstretching  of  both  arms  by  a  few  men- 
tally alert  pupils,  while  the  others  sit  with  the  "feet  flat,  hands 
folded"  physical  and  mental  attitude,  is  missing,  and  in  its  place 
is  the  natural,  every-day  custom  of  a  child's  rising  and  addressing 
his  mate  or  mates  after  the  manner  of  a  rational  human  being. 
(Wherever  did  that  unnatural,  factitious,  hand-waving  habit  orig- 
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inate?)  And  they  are  addressing  their  peers  by  name:  "Mary, 
did  you  say  that  Greece  contributed  more  to  civilization  than 
Rome?  Can  you  prove  that?"  Or,  "John,  why  did  you  choose 
that  title  for  your  story?'' 

Yes,  the  room  is  in  perfect  order — a  sad  blow  to  the  skeptic! 
But  as  soon  as  she  admits  this  fact  she  falls  back  on  her  prejudice 
against  pupil  activity  by  the  recall  of  a  popular  criticism:  "Yes, 
the  children  are  learning  to  express  themselves  naturally,  but  look 
at  the  teacher — what  does  the  city  hire  her  for? — she's  doing 
absolutely  nothing  but  sit  there."  But  again  the  smug  compla- 
cency with  which  she  entered  is  shaken,  for  she  hears  a  youthful 

voice  say,  "Miss  G ,  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  question?" 

and  she  sees  Miss  G go  to  the  board,  draft  a  quick  analysis, 

present,  develop,  and  question  upon  the  disputed  matter — then 
resume  her  chair  and  leave  the  pupils  to  finish  the  lesson.  But, 
she  did  not  dictate,  she  guided,  and  was  recognized  as  a  leader 
and  an  authority  not  by  self-election  but  by  class  selection — truly 
a  democratic  procedure  by  pupils  actively  acquisitive. 

Dear  prejudiced  skeptic !  She's  vaguely  conscious  of  the  feeling 
that  she's  been  misinformed  as  to  the  weaknesses  of  this  socialized 
recitation — the  pupils  are  gaining  in  knowledge  and  power,  the 
teacher  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  educating  process,  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  is  the  consideration,  not  the  class,  and  the  children 
are  meeting  conditions  in  the  schoolroom  that  differ  in  degree 
not  in  substance  from  those  of  the  outside  world.  Where  then 
are  its  disadvantages  ? 

Ah!  the  skeptic  takes  fresh  courage — her  drooping  spirits  rise 
once  more — the  written  work!  That  annual  spelling  test  from  a 
wise  but  carefully  evaluating  superintendent.  Ah !  now  the  skep- 
tic is  at  her  best  I  "You  can't  talk  or  debate  or  discuss  a  spelling 
list ;  a  good  standing  position,  a  well-modulated  voice,  and  general 
information  don't  help  you  to  pass  that  test.  Socialized  recitation, 
indeed !  What  you  need  then  is  the  ability  to  spell  correctly  every 
word  on  that  list!"  And  with  head  raised,  eyes  regaining  their 
pristine  lustre,  and  voice  teeming  with  conviction,  she  turns  to 
Miss  G expecting  to  see  her  wilt  under  such  truths,  and  to 
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admit  that  tlie  stereotyped  methods  of  skeptics  is  best. 

But  lo !  the  skeptic  hears  as  in  a  trance  the  cryptic  words :  ^The 
socialized  recitation  or  pupil  activity  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  class- 
room difficulties — it  does  not  sugar-coat  the  memory  pill — it  does 
not  act  as  a  substitute  for  all  written  work.  Correct  spelling,  after 
careful  consideration,  must  be  memorized;  proper  penmanship, 
after  discussion,  must  be  applied;  linear  measure,  after  develop- 
ment, must  be  fixed  and  made  subject  to  ready  recall.  Pupil 
activity  does  not  mean  eliminating  the  study  period,  or  substitut- 
ing oral  work  for  written.  'It  gives  the  pupils  objectives  and 
habits  of  work  in  the  schoolroom  which  are  of  proved  validity  in 
the  real  world  beyond — education  for  the  actual  life  into  which 
the  pupils  will  go !'  " 

Dear,  disillusioned  skeptic!     Hast  thou  been  converted — fop 

except  as  ye  become  like  Miss  G thou  shalt  not  enter  into 

the  kingdom  of  the  socialized  recitation! 


To  a  Child 


So  like  her  ,  dear !     From  the  deep 

Of  the  years  I  see  her  arise — 
What  memories  over  me  sweep ! 
So  like  her,  dear!     From  the  deep 
Of  the  years  comes  a  ghost  to  keep 

Strange  tryst  when  I  look  in  your  eyes! 
So  like  her  dear !     From  the  deep 

Of  the  years  I  see  her  arise. 

— Stokely  S.  Fisher. 


The  Academic  Debate — Its  Aim  and  Method 

William  A.  Wetzel,  Prii^^cipal  of  the  High  School, 
Tkenton,  ^.  J. 
^siiiiiiHiiiiniimiiiimtjjjjg  -g  ^  ^-^^  when  psychology  and  pedagogy  are 
I       nri      I    applying  the  acid  test  to  many  of  our  educational 
111   pi'actices.    One  after  another  of  our  idols,  which  we 
I  I   have  imagined  to  be  pure  gold,  are  discovered  to 

$)iiiimiiiKaiiiiiiiimici|  ^Q  made  of  much  baser  metal.  Some  educators  are 
i  I   becoming  suspicious  of  the  genuine  worth  of  the 

I  I   debate  as  organized  in  academic  circles.     It  is  a 

4*3iiiiinHiiiDiiiimaiiK     ^^^^  ^^^^  u^^  educated  man  should  know  not  only 

that  other  people  are  in  the  wrong,  but  why  they  are  in  the  wrong. 
And  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  study  with  all  possible  patience 
the  brief  of  the  devil's  advocate."* 

All  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  only  effective  answer 
to  error  is  tT^th.  The  debate,  therefore,  must  be  judged  from 
this  point  of  view : 

1.  Does  it  state  the  problem  in  such  a  way  as  to  find  the  truth  ? 

2.  Does  it  put  the  student  in  the  attitude  of  wanting  to  know 

the  truth? 

3.  Does  it  put  him  in  a  situation  where  he  is  most  likely  to 

find  the  truth  ? 

4.  Does  it  give  him  the  kind  of  moral  training  that  would  lead 

him  to  advocate  the  truth  ? 

The  state  of  ^ew  Jersey  has  recently  required  of  all  its  high 
schools  that  they  offer  a  course  in  ''Problems  in  Democracy."  It 
must  be  that  the  educational  leaders  of  the  state  have  come  iio 
see  the  importance  of  giving  our  secondary  school  pupils  training 
in  the  art  of  thinking  straight  on  public  questions.  This  is  just 
the  kind  of  training  that  the  academic  debate  was  supposed  to 
give. 

Sound  thinking  presupposes  a  problem.  The  debate  falls  down 
in  its  effort  to  state  a  problem.     It  frequently  confines  mental 

•Preston  Slosson,  The  Devil's  Advocate,  Independent,  January  22, 1921,  page  89. 
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activity  as  narrowly  as  the  question  put  to  the  innocent  witness, 
"Have  you  ceased  beating  your  wife?"  The  statement  of  the 
question  is  frequently  such  as  to  lead  to  disputatious  hair-splitting 
without  advancing  the  truth.  It  leads  to  trying  to  unhorse  one's 
opponent  without  riding  one's  own  steed.  The  debate  offers  only 
one  solution  to  any  question.  The  negative  needs  simply  to  prove 
the  impracticability  of  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question.  To 
do  this  it  may  offer  a  counter  propositon,  but  it  need  not  do  so. 
Is  there  not  a  better  way  to  state  a  civic  problem  for  the  purpose 
of  a  debate  ? 

The  immigration  problem  is  before  the  American  people  today. 
The  question  is  debated  in  Congress,  but  not  in  the  usual  academic 
fashion.  The  debater  has  first  bounded  his  problem.  Then  he 
has  thought  out  the  solution  to  the  problem,  and  finally,  he  has 
come  before  his  fellow  congressmen  to  persuade  them  to  apply 
his  remedy.  The  question,  "Kesolved,  that  immigration  should 
be  prohibited  for  the  next  two  years,"  has  recently  been  submitted 
for  debate  in  academic  circles.  This  is  too  narrow  a  statement 
for  a  fair-minded  and  thorough  study  of  the  problem.  The  first 
question  is :  Is  any  kind  of  action  necessary,  and  if  so,  why  ? 
If  action  shall  be  taken,  shall  it  take  the  form  of  admitting  no 
one  for  a  period  of  time,  or  shall  it  take  the  form  of  selected 
immigration,  prohibiting  indefinitely  certain  undesirables  ?  If  the 
remedy  shall  take  the  form  of  prohibiting  all  immigration  for  a 
time,  how  long  shall  the  prohibition  continue?  In  other  words, 
the  finding  of  the  best  remedy  necessarily  implies  a  consideration 
of  the  whole  problem.  And  it  implies  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  problem  by  every  one  who  attempts  to  drav*"  the  final  con- 
clusion. The  partition  of  the  problem  among  debaters,  as  usually 
found,  is  most  artificial  and  corresponds  to  no  real  situation  in 
life.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  debate  is  not  adapted  to  stat- 
ing a  question  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  truth. 

Secondly,  does  the  academic  debate  put  the  student  in  the  atti- 
tude of  wanting  to  know  the  truth  ?  The  quality  of  open-minded- 
ness  is  none  too  common  in  society  at  large.  We  are  guided  too 
much  by  our  prejudices.     We  hang  the  man  first,  then  try  him. 
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The  experience  of  the  writer  is  that  high  school  seniors  show  a 
strong  inclination  toward  coming  to  conclusions  too  soon.  What 
is  the  effect  of  assigning  a  student  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a 
debate  ?  He  is  no  longer  a  student,  he  instantly  becomes  an  advo- 
cate, a  partizan.  He  goes  to  the  library,  not  to  learn  something, 
but  to  prove  something.  The  difference  is  the  difference  between 
the  poles — and  it  is  this  difference  that  gives  character  to  the 
whole  exercise.  It  becomes  a  contest,  and  more  and  more  the 
elements  of  the  football  game,  cheering  section  and  school  songs 
and  the  like,  are  introduced.  The  success  of  the  "contest''  is  gauged 
by  the  amount  of  "school  spirit"  that  it  engendered.  There  is 
little  of  the  spirit  of  openmindedness  in  this  exercise.  Therefore, 
the  conclusion  must  be  that  the  academic  debate  does  not  put  the 
student  in  the  attitude  of  wanting  to  know  the  truth. 

In  the  third  place,  does  the  academic  debate  put  the  student  in 
a  situation  where  he  is  most  likely  to  learn  the  truth?  This 
question  is  already  answered  in  the  second.  His  investigation 
is  like  an  ex  parte  hearing.  It  brings  out  only  one  side.  And  the 
performance  at  the  final  contest  is  frequently  laughable.  At  times 
there  is  neither  co-ordination  nor  conflict  of  ideas  until  the  rebut- 
tal. It  resembles  a  football  contest,  in  which  the  two  teams  run 
through  their  signals  during  the  bigger  part  of  the  game,  and  the 
captains  meet  in  personal  combat  at  the  end.  The  essence  of  any 
plan  is  that  it  produce  what  it  is  designed  to  produce.  Prepara- 
tion for  an  academic  debate  means  to  gather  evidence  to  prove 
one's  side.  Therefore,  the  debate  does  not  naturally  place  the 
student  in  a  situation  where  he  is  most  likely  to  learn  the  truth. 

Finally,  does  the  academic  debate  give  the  student  the  kind  of 
moral  training  that  would  lead  him  to  advocate  the  truth.  Under 
what  circumstances  is  a  man  the  more  likely  to  become  skilled  in 
finding  the  truth,  and  desirous  of  expounding  the  truth?  Is  it 
when  he  is  trained  first  to  define  the  problem  which  he  considers 
vital,  then  search  out  the  significant  facts,  and  from  these  facts 
without  fear  or  prejudice  draw  his  conclusions;  or  when  he  arbi- 
trarily assumes  a  position  and  then  searches  out  such  facts  only 
as   substantiate  this   position?    One  could   almost   say  that   the 
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strength  of  the  student's  moral  training  would  vary  in  inverse 
ratio  with  his  skill  in  this  latter  respect. 

The  final  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  academic  debate 
does  not  give  the  student  exercise  in  the  kind  of  moral  training 
that  would  lead  him  to  advocate  the  truth.  The  whole  argument 
of  this  paper  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  debate  is  an 
educational  exercise,  designed  not  simply  to  make  fluent  speakers 
or  disputatious  advocates,  but  that  it  is  designed  to  furnish  a  legiti- 
mate and  much  needed  training  in  citizenship.  Therefore,  the 
kind  of  debate  that  should  be  encouraged  in  our  schools  is  the  kind 
typified  by  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  or  the  Webster-Hayne 
debates.  It  would  still  be  possible  to  have  interscholastic  debates. 
But  it  would  be  necessary  to  score  each  debater  independently  for 
the  thoroughness  of  his  study,  the  logic  of  his  conclusions,  and  the 
clarity  of  his  exposition.  In  such  a  debate  there  might  be  as 
many  conclusions  draAvn  as  there  are  contestants.  But  each  con- 
testant would  arrive  at  his  conclusions  sincerely,  according  to  the 
light  which  he  had  received.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  kind 
of  training  in  debating  that  will  be  valuable  to  our  young  people 
is  that  which  offers  exercise  in  the  analysis  of  a  vital  problem, 
skill  in  digging  out  significant  facts,  ability  in  combining  these 
facts  so  as  to  draw  a  logical  conclusion,  and  finally,  power  to  con- 
vince others  of  the  validity  of  the  argument. 


A  Hint  Of  Eternity 

The  sunshine  of  the  ripening  summer  fields, 
The  chirp  of  crickets  beating  ceaseless  rhyme, — 
I  drink  the  world-peace  when  I  hear  that  chime. 
Deep.,  deep,  beyond  the  knowledge  earth-life  yields. 

— Helen  Gary  Chadwick. 


Outline  Study  of  Macaulay's"Lord  Clive'' 

(Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  1800-1859.) 
Maud  Elma  Kingsley 

A.  Preparatory    Work. — Character    of    the    Essay;    The 

Indian  Empire  of  the  British  East  India  Company. 

B.  First  Reading. — Outline  of  the  Essay;    Study  of  the 

Text. 

C.  Second  Reading. — Passages  to  Re-read  in  Class;    Col- 

lateral Study  Suggested  by  the  Essay;   Quoted  Criti- 
cisms of  the  Essay. 

D.  Supplementary  Work. — Test  Questions;   Theme  Sub- 

jects. 


A.    PREPARATORY  WORK. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  ESSAY;  THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE 
OP  THE  BRITISH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

I.    Character  of  the  Essay. 

Note  1.  Macaulay*s  Essay  on  Lord  Clive,  the  founder  of 
British  supremacy  in  India,  was  written  in  1840  for  the 
Edinburgh  Eeview.  The  essay  is  nominally  a  review  of 
"The  Life  of  Robert  Lord  Clive,"  by  Major-General  Sir 
John  Malcolm ;  but  the  brilliant  review  completely  over- 
shadows the  book  which  suggested  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Macaulay's  essays,  and  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  "fine  writing"  of  the  early  Victorian 
period  of  letters.  Every  device  known  to  the  literary 
craftsman  is  used  by  the  author  to  give  color  and 
emphasis  to  his  paragraphs.  The  knowledge  of  East 
Indian  history  which  he  uses  with  such  effect,  was 
acquired  by  Macaulay  during  a  four  years'  sojourn  in 
the  East  as  legal  adviser  to  the  Supreme  Council  in 
India. 

The  essay  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information.    Anyone 
who  studies  it  attentively  will  find  that  he  has  acquired 
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not  a  little  knowledge  of  the  rise  of  the  Indian  empire, 
and  of  what  may  be  called  the  Constitutional  History 
of  English  rule  in  the  East. 

II.    The  Indian  Empire. 

h^ote  2.  The  Indian  Empire  of  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany, as  founded  by  Clive  and  organized  by  him  and 
his  successor,  Warren  Hastings,  lasted  almost  exactly 
one  hundred  years.  It  was  essentially  a  government 
of  conquest,  more  enlightened  and  less  violently  rapa- 
cious than  the  Asiatic  dynasties  which  had  preceded  it, 
but  constructed  with  a  sole  view  to  the  profit  of  the 
company,  its  servants,  and  its  supporters  in  Great 
Britain. 

This  singularly  constituted  empire  came  to  an  end 
when  its  native  soldiers  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
the  skill  and  discipline  acquired  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice for  their  own  advantage.  The  great  mutiny  of 
the  Bengal  army  in  1857  required  the  intervention  of 
the  British  government  for  its  suppression  and  aroused 
the  British  nation  to  a  sense  of  resx)onsibility  in  India. 
By  act  of  Parliament  in  1858,  the  rule  of  the  East  India 
company  was  swept  away  and  with  it  the  fiction  of  the 
Mogul  Empire.  Since  that  time  India  has  been  gov- 
erned as  a  "Crown  Colony"  of  Great  Britain,  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  India,  borne  by  the  British  sovereigns 
since  1877,  being  a  title  only. 

As  a  British  colony,  India  has  enjoyed  internal  peace 
and  honest  administration. 


B.     FIRST  READIN'G. 
OUTLINE  OF  THE  ESSAY;   STUDY  OF  THE  TEXT. 

I.     Outline  of  the  Essay;   Study  of  the  Text. 

1.    Introduction. 

a.  We  have  always  thought  it  strange,  that  while  the  his- 
tory of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America  is  familiarly 
hnown  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  great  actions 
of  our  countrymen  in  the  East  should,  even  among 
ourselves,  excite  little  interest. 

(1)  Concrete  illustration  of  this  topic  sentence, 
(a)  Conquests  of  India  and  Mexico  compared. 

(2)  Fault  lies  partly  with  the  historians. 
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Note  3.  Montezuma,  an  Aztec  war  chief  of  Mexico  when 
Cortes  landed  there.  AtaJiualpa,  an  Inca  sovereign  of 
Peru,  whom  Pizarro  put  to  death.  Buxar,  in  British 
India.  Here  the  British  defeated  the  native  army. 
Oude,  Travancore,  See  c.  II,  7.  Great  Captain,  Cortes. 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  King-  of  Castile. 

Suggestion  1.  What  does  Macaulay  say  of  the  book  of  which 
this  essay  is  ostensibly  a  review?  What  purpose  is 
served  by  the  mention  of  the  Spanish  cities  of  para- 
graph 1? 

The  Body  of  the  Essay.  Clive,  like  most  men  who  are 
tried  hy  strong  temptations,  committed  grave  faults; 
hut  every  person  mu^t  admit  that  England  has 
scarcely  ever  produced  a  man  more  truly  great  either 
in  arms  or  council. 

a.  Olive's    ancestry;   his   childhood    and   boyhood.     The 

general  opinion  seems  to  he  that  poor  Rohert  was  a 
dunce,  if  not  a  reprohate. 

b.  Clive  as  a  clerk  to  the  East  India  Company  in  Madras. 

(See  0.  II,  7.) 

(1)  The  East  India  Company.    In  1743;  in  1840. 

(2)  Life  of  the  Anglo-Indian. 
Describe  Clive's  position  at  Madras. 

(3)  Description  of  Madras  (Md-dras') ;  Clive's  posi- 
tion at  Madras. 

(4)  Government  of  the  surrounding  country;  author- 
ity of  the  English  within  the  fort. 

Note  4.  The  Deccan,  The  Carnatic,  See  Note  16.  The  Brazils 
in  the  plural  used  to  be  a  common  designation  for 
Brazil. 

Suggestion  2.  Study  paragraphs  seven  and  nine.  Notice 
the  effect  produced  by  the  use  of  short  sentences.  By 
what   other   device   is   paragraph   nine   made   effective? 

c.  Clive's  Military  Career  (to  1754). — Founding  a  Euro- 

pean Empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  monarchy. 
War  between  the  English  and  the  French  companies 
trading  in  the  East. 
(1)  Labourdonnais,   governor  of  Mauritius,   compels 
Fort  St.  George  to  capitulate, 
(a)  It  was  stipulated  hy  the  capitulation  that  the 
English  inhahitants  should  he  prisoners  of 
war  on  parole,  and  that  the  town  should  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  it  should 
he  ransomed. 
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(2)  Dupleix  (du-pldks),  governor  of  Pondicherry 
(See  Note  16),  declares  that  conquests  made  hy 
the  French  arms  on  the  continent  of  India  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  governor  of  Pondicherry  alone. 

(a)  Treatment  of  the  officials  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

(b)  Clive  escapes  in  disguise;  he  obtains  an 
ensign's  commission  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany; traits  of  character  brought  out  by  his 
new  position. 

Note  5.  Fort  St.  David  is  now  a  ruined  town  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  of  India,  thirteen  miles  south  of  Pondi- 
cherry. 

(3)  Dupleix  is  compelled  to  restore  Madras  to  the 
English  company. 

(4)  The  magnificence  of  the  Mogul  Empire  under 
Baber;  its  government;  its  dissolution  (The  his- 
tory of  the  forty  years  which  followed  the  death 
of  Aurungzebe). 

(a)  Was  the  Mussulman  or  the  Mahratta  to  be 
Lord  of  India? 

(b)  But  scarcely  any  man,  however  sagacious j 
.  .  .  Candahar.  (Paragraph  22,  last  sen- 
tence). 

Suggestion  3.  What  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  made  the 
capture  of  Madras  possible?  Give  the  location  of  Mau- 
ritia.  Study  paragraph  20.  Notice  the  effect  of  the 
short  sentences,  of  the  cumulative  enumeration  of  de- 
tail, of  the  wealth  of  allusion,  of  the  forceful  terminal 
sentence.  Notice  that  in  paragraph  22  the  author 
anticipates  his  narrative  and  states  the  result  of  the 
struggle  before  he  describes  the  events.  Notice  the 
grace  and  skill  with  which  this  paragraph  is  written. 
Consult  your  Atlas  for  the  geographical  names  found 
in  this  portion  of  the  text.  Identify  St.  Peter's,  Ver- 
sailles, the  Indus,  Charlemagne.  For  the  Indian  names 
in  these  paragraphs,  see  c.  II,  7.  Macaulay  compares 
the  fall  of  the  Moguls  to  the  fall  of  what  great  Euro- 
pean nation  of  earlier  history?  What  interesting  his- 
torical theory  does  Macaulay  present  in  paragraph  17? 
Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  marks  what  date? 

"Note  6.  The  power  of  the  Great  Mogul  had  gradually  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  his  principal  viceroys.  The  three 
greatest  of  these  were  the  nawab  of  the  Deccan,  or 
south  and  central  India,  who  ruled  from  Hyderabad, 
the   nawab   of   Bengal,   and   the   nawab   of   Oudh.     The 
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prize  lay  between  Dupleix,  who  had  the  g-enius  of  an 
administrator,  or  rather  an  intriguer,  but  was  no  sol- 
dier, and  Clive,  the  first  of  a  century's  brilliant  succes- 
sion of  those  "soldier-politicals,"  as  they  are  called  in 
the  East,  to  whom  Great  Britain  owes  the  conquest  and 
consolidation  of  its  greatest  dependency. — Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 
Note  7.  Golconda,  famous  for  its  diamond  mines ;  Inheri- 
tance  of  the  house  of  Tamerlane,  Persia,  Central  Asia, 
India ;  Was  Mussulman  or  the  Mahratta  to  he  the  Lord 
of  India,  i.  e.,  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo ;  Bernier  was 
court  physician  to  Aurungzebe ;  Roe  was  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  at  Agra;  Mountain  of 
Light  (The  Kohinoor)  was  the  name  given  to  a  famous 
diamond  surrendered  to  the  British  crown  on  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Punjab  in  1849.  It  was  found,  according 
to  Hindu  tradition,  in  a  Golconda  mine,  and  has  been 
the  property  of  various  Hindu  and  Persian  rulers.  It 
is  said  to  have  weighed  more  than  790  carets  when  found, 
and  weighed  186^2  carets  when  obtained  by  the  British; 
but  it  has  been  reduced  by  cutting  to  106 1^  carets. 
See  Test  Question  9. 

(5)  The  scheme  of  Dupleix.    He  was  perfectly  aware 
.    .    .   Nizam.     (Par.  23.) 

(a)  The  arts  hath  of  war  and  policy  .  .  .  French- 
man.     (Par.  23.) 

(b)  Opportunity  presents  itself  in  1748  to  make 
a  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  to  make  a  viceroy 
of  the  Deccan,  to  rule  under  their  names  the 
whole  of  southern  India. 

(c)  The  pretenders  apply  for  assistance  to  the 
French, 

(d)  Dupleix  allies  himself  with  the  pretenders; 
the  French  win  the  battle ;  they  become  mas- 
ters of  almost  every  part  of  the  Carnatic. 

Note  8.  Eloquence  of  Burke.  In  his  speech  against  War- 
ren Hastings. 

(6)  Dupleix  is  now  the  greatest  potentate  in  India. 

(a)  Exultation  at  Pondicherry;  installation  of 
the  Mzam. 

(b)  Dupleix  is  declared  governor  of  India  from 
the  river  Kristna  to  Cape  Comorin:  his 
powers. 

Suggestion  4.  How  large  was  the  territory  of  which  Du- 
pleix was  governor?  Describe  the  festivities  at  Pondi- 
cherry. Give  an  example  of  the  arrogant  ostentation 
of  Dupleix. 
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(7)  At  this  moment  the  valor  and  genius  of  an  obscure 
English  youth  suddenly  turned  the  tide  of  for- 
tune. 

(a)  Condition  of  the  English  force  at  Madras. 

(b)  Attack  on  Arcot;  the  English  enter  the  fort. 

(c)  Olive's  preparations  for  sustaining  a  siege; 
attacks  the  besieging  camp. 

(d)  Rajah  Sahib's  army;  siege  of  Arcot. 

(e)  The  storming  of  the  fort.  The  struggle  lasted 
about  an  hour.  The  enemy  retired,  leaving 
to  the  English  several  guns  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition. 

(f)  Clive  is  regarded  as  a  man  equal  to  any 
command;  victory  over  Rajah  Sahib's  army; 
the  military  chest  of  Rajah  Sahib  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

Suggestion  5.  What  is  the  date  of  this  event?  Describe 
the  condition  of  the  fort  at  Arcot.  Comment  on  the 
structure  of  paragraph  34.  Notice  the  effect  produced 
by  the  last  sentence.  What  was  Clive's  answer  to  the 
attempted  negotiations  of  Rajah  Sahib?  The  day  was 
well  suited,  etc.  Explain  the  meaning.  Tell  the  legend 
of  Hosein,  son  of  Ali.  What  motive  led  Clive  to  destroy 
the  city  and  monument  of  Dupleix? 

Note  7.  Sepoy  is  a  native  of  India  employed  as  a  soldier  in 
the  service  of  a  European  country,  especially  of  Great 
Britain.  Thin  gruel.  This  rice  water  would  really  con- 
tain more  nourishment  than  the  rice  grains. 

Note  8.  "The  daring  shown  in  the  capture  of  Arcot,  and 
the  intrepedity  and  fortitude  of  its  defense  by  Clive  and 
his  little  band,  was  the  foundation  of  England's  subse- 
quent greatness  and  glory  in  India."  "In  India,  we 
might  say  in  all  history,  there  is  no  parallel  to  this 
exploit  of  1751  till  we  come  to  the  siege  of  Lucknow 
in  1857." 

(S)  Major  Lawrence  assumes  command. 

(a)  The  English  triumph  everywhere.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  power  of  Britain  begins  to  in- 
crease and  that  of  France  to  decline. 

(b)  Efforts  of  Dupleix  to  save  the  situation; 
Clive  continues  his  conquests. 

Note  9.  Captain  Bohadil  is  a  character  in  Ben  Jonson's 
"Every  Man  in  His  Humior" — a  coward  and  braggart. 
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Suggestion  6.  Quote  Major  Lawrence's  tribute  to  Clive. 
Give  the  details  connected  vdth  the  capture  of  the  two 
forts,  Covelong  and  Chingleput. 

d.  Clive  returns  to  England. 

(1)  Receives  the  warm  thanks  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Finds  himself  an  object  of  general  interest 
and  admiration. 

(2)  Tries  to  procure  a  seat  in  Parliament  and  fails. 
Suggestion  7.     Omit  paragraphs  fifty,  fifty-one  and  fifty-two. 

e.  Clive's  career  from  1755-1760.— The  Second  Period. 

(1)  Appointed  governor  of  Fort  St.  David;  made  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  British  army;  sails  for 
India. 

(2)  Reduction  of  the  stronghold  of  Gheriah. 

(3)  Capture  of  Calcutta,  by  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal. 

(a)  Description  of  Bengal  and  the  Bengalese; 
Surajah  Dowlah,  Viceroy  of  Bengal. 

(b)  The  viceroy  covets  the  riches  of  Calcutta; 
marches  against  Fort  William;  action  of  the 
governor  and  commandant;  the  fort  is  taken. 

(c)  The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

Note  10.  Paragraphs  56  to  64  make  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Lord  Clive  the  greatest  of  all  his  essays.  Study  these 
paragraphs ;  notice  the  arrangement  of  material,  and 
the  clearness  and  vigor  of  the  style. 

Suggestion  8.  What  pretext  served  Surajah  Dowlah  for 
waging  war?  Identify  Mr.  Howell,  Alinagore,  Hoogley, 
Ganges. 

(4)  Clive  commands  an  expedition  against  Surajah 
Dowlah  to  avenge  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta;  defeats  the  nabob;  enters  into  peace 
negotiations. 

"Note  11.  Associating  with  himself  Admiral  Watson,  Gov- 
ernor Drake  and  Mr.  Watts,  Clive  made  a  treaty  in 
which  it  was  agreed  to  give  the  oflBce  of  viceroy  of 
Bengal,  Bahar  and  Orissa  to  Jaffier,  who  was  to  pay  a 
million  sterling  to  the  Company  for  its  losses  in  Cal- 
cutta and  the  cost  of  its  troops,  half  a  million  to  the 
British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  the  native  inhabitants,  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  to  its  Armenian  merchants. — Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

Suggestion  9.  What  was  Clive's  attitude  towards  this  peace? 
What  were  the  reasons  for  making  terms  with  the 
nabob? 
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(5)  Clive  as  a  statesman. 

(a)  The  transactions  in  which  he  now  began  to 
take  a  part  have  left  a  stain  on  his  moral 
character.  He  considered  Oriental  politics 
as  a  game  in  which  nothing  was  unfair. 

(b)  Mr.  Watts  and  Omichund. 

(c)  The  Nabob's  faithlessness;  he  invites  the 
French  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Bengal. 

(6)  The  Battle  of  Plassey.  In  1757,  a  single  battle, 
gained  against  odds  of  twenty  to  one,  transferred 
Bengal  from  the  Mogul's  viceroy  to  the  English 
East  India  Company. 

(a)  Watson  and  Clive  crush  the  French  power  in 
Bengal. 

(b)  The  native  plot  against  the  Nabob;  Clive 
lends  his  assistance  to  the  conspirators;  the 
"dissimulation^'  which  Clive  stooped  to  prac- 
tice. 

Suggestion  10.  What  reasons  appear  to  Macaulay  sufficient 
for  deposing  the  viceroy?  Do  you  agree  with  Macaulay 
in  regard  to  Clive's  action?  State  the  purport  of  Clive's 
two  letters. 

(c)  Clive  learns  that  Omichund  is  playing  false; 
the  lives  of  Watt,  of  Meer  Jaffier,  of  all  the 
conspirators  are  at  his  mercy;  he  demands 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  as 
the  price  of  his  assistance. 

(d)  Artifice  employed  by  Clive  to  defeat  this 
knavery;  the  two  treaties;  Admiral  Watson's 
scruples;  Clive  forges  Admiral  Watson's 
name. 

Tfote  12.  This  is  the  one  act  which,  in  a  long  career  of 
abounding  temptations,  was  of  questionable  honesty. 
Clive  thought  the  action  justifiable  and  always  asserted 
that  he  would  do  it  again  under  similar  circumstances. 

(e)  Clive  demands  restitution  from  the  Nabob; 
Surajah  Dowlah  marches  to  encounter  the 
English;  Meer  Jaffier  fails  Clive;  the  peril- 
ous situation. 

(f )  The  Battle  of  Plassey.  In  an  hour  the  forces 
of  Surajah  Dowlah  were  dispersed,  never  to 
reassemble. 
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Suggestion  11.  Finish  the  sentence,  With  the  loss  of  twenty' 
two  soldiers  .  .  .  (Par.  84).  Study  paragraphs  72,  83, 
and  84.  Notice  the  effect  of  the  terminal  sentence  in 
paragraph  83.  Describe  the  situation  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  Clive  shrinks  from  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing a  decision.  The  day  l)roke  which  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  India.    Give  the  date. 

(7)  Meer  Jaffier  installed  as  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar 
and  Orissa. 

(8)  The  pecuniary  transactions  between  Meer  Jaffier 
and  Clive. 

(a)  Clive  accepts  between  two  and  three  thoiwand 
pounds. 
Suggestion  12.  What  was  the  fate  of  Omichund  and  Sura- 
jah  Dowlah?  Give  the  difference  in  viewpoint  between 
Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Macaulay  on  the  subject  of  the 
pecuniary  transactions  between  Clive  and  Meer  JafBer. 
What  extenuating  circumstances  does  Macaulay  present? 
Quote  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  ninety-four. 

(9)  Meer  Jaffier's  perilous  position. 

(10)  Clive  made  manager  of  the  Compan/s  interests 
in  Bengal. 

(a)  His  power  was  boundless;  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  English ;  by  Meer  Jaffier. 

(b)  Clive  uses  his  power  ably  and  vigorously  for 
the  advantage  of  the  country. 

(11)  Shah  Alum,  son  of  the  Great  Mogul,  attempts  to 
establish  his  own  authority  throughout  Bengal, 
Orissa  and  Behar. 

(a)  Clive  and  his  army  come  to  Meer  Jaffier's  aid. 

(b)  Meer  Jaffier's  princely  token  of  gratitude. 

(12)  Jaffier  secretly  appeals  to  the  Dutch  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  which  might  balance  the  power  of  the 
English  in  Bengal. 

(a)  The  government  of  Batavia  equips  a  power- 
ful armament. 

(b)  The  enterprise  well  timed;  Clive's  perplexity; 
his  conflicting  interests. 

(c)  Clive  meets  the  Dutch  on  land  and  sea  and 
wins  a  complete  victory. 

f.     Clive's  Second  Visit  to  England. 
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(1)  His  reception;  honors;  Pitt's  eulogy;  Parliamen-  . 
tary  interests. 

(2)  Election  of  1763;  Sulivan;  Clive's  grant  of  rent 
from  Meer  Jaffier  confiscated;  Clive  files  a  bill  in 
Chancery  against  the  directors. 

(3)  Alarming  news  from  Bengal;  Clive  is  the  man 
whom  the  crisis  requires. 

(4)  Proceedings  against  Clive's  estate  dropped;  Clive 
demands  the  removal  of  Sulivan. 

Suggestion  13.  Describe  the  mismanagement  in  Bengal  at 
this  time.  What  cause  for  this  state  of  affairs  does 
Macaulay  assign?  Study  the  details  of  paragraph  one 
hundred  ten.  State  the  significance  and  comment  on 
the  effect  of  the  last  paragraph. 

Note  13.  The  South-Sea  Scheme  was  a  stock- jobbing  scheme. 
The  object  of  the  company  was  to  buy  up  the  National 
Debt  and  to  be  allowed  the  sole  privilege  of  trading  in 
the  South  Seas. 

g.  Third  Period  of  Clive's  Career  in  India.  Made  Gov- 
ernor and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  Bengal. 

(1)  Clive  reforms  the  civil  service. 

(2)  Clive  appropriates  to  the  support  of  the  service 
the  monopoly  of  salt — a  principal  head  of  the 
Indian  revenue. 

(a)  General  opinion  of  this  act;  Macaulay's  de- 
fense. 

Suggestion  14.  What  does  Macaulay  consider  the  origin  of 
the  frightful  oppression  and  corruption  which  had  deso- 
lated Bengal?  Give  the  various  points  in  Macaulay's 
defence  of  Clive's  action.  Complete  the  sentence,  Tety 
such  is  the  injustice  .   .   . 

(3)  Clive  establishes  his  authority  over  the  army;  his 
magnanimity. 

(4)  Clive  is  successful  in  his  foreign  policy. 

(a)  The  government  of  Bengal  is  placed  on  a  new 
footing. 

(b)  Clive  applies  to  the  Court  of  Delhi  for  a 
formal  grant  of  the  powers  of  which  he  al- 
ready possessed  the  reality. 
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(c)  The  titular  sovereign  of  Hindostan  issues  a 
warrant,  empowering  the  Company  to  collect 
and  administer  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Orissa 
and  Bahar. 
Note  14.     By  this  deed  the  Company  became  the  real  rulers 
of  thirty  millions  of  people,  yielding  a  revenue  of  four 
millions  sterling. 
Suggestion  15.     What  pecuniary  benefit  did  Clive  derive  from 
his  second  administration  in  British  India? 

h.   The  Close  of  Clive's  Career. 

(1)  Persecution  by  his  personal  enemies. 

Note  15.  Every  civilian  whose  illicit  gains  he  had  cut  off, 
every  officer  whose  conspiracy  he  had  foiled,  every  pro- 
prietor or  director,  like  Sulivan,  whose  selfish  schemes 
he  had  thwarted,  now  sought  their  opportunity. — ^Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. 

(a)   Clive's  parliamentary  tactics. 

(2)  The  House  carried  the  motion  that  Clive  had,  by 
means  of  the  power  he  possessed  as  commander 
of  the  British  forces  in  India,  obtained  large  sums 
from  Meer  Jaffier.  Eefusing  to  express  an  opin- 
ion on  the  fact,  the  House  passed  unanimously 
the  second  motion  that  Lord  Clive  had  at  the  same 
time  rendered  great  and  meritorious  services  to 
his  country. 

(3)  Clive's  death. 

Suggestion  16.  Describe  "Nabobs."  What  effect  had  the 
unpopularity  of  this  class  of  Englishmen  upon  Clive's 
case?  How  did  the  famine  in  India  affect  Clive's  posi- 
tion? Study  carefully  the  construction  of  paragraphs 
one  hundred  twenty-nine  and  one  hundred  thirty.  Notice 
the  character,  the  variety,  and  the  arrangement  of 
material.  Notice  the  effective  use  of  the  figure  anti- 
thesis. Study  the  paragraph  on  the  Famine  in  India. 
It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  passages  of  the  essay.  The 
skillful  leading  up  to  the  topic  sentence  through  a  long 
series  of  details  is  characteristic  of  the  author's  style. 
Define  Dilettanti  and  Maccaroni. 

3.    Conclusion. 

a.  Summary  of  Clive's  services  to  England. 

b.  Conclusion  reached  by  the  essayist. — His  name  standi 

high  on  the  roll  of  conquerors.  But  it  is  found  in 
a  better  list,  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  done  and 
suffered  much  for  the  happiness  of  manhind. 
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C.     SECOND  EEADING. 

PASSAGES  TO  EE-EEAD  IN  CLASS:    COLLATEEAL 

STUDY  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  ESSAY:   QUOTED 

CEITICISMS  OF  THE  ESSAY. 

I.    Passages  to  Ee-read  in  Class. 

1.    Paragraphs  20,  22,  37,  45,  56,  81,  82,  83-86,  103,  119, 
125,  148-150. 

II.    Collateral  Study  Suggested  by  the  Essay. 

1.  The  wealth  of  Bengal. 

2.  The  native  government  of  India. 

3.  Identify  Dupleix,  Mahommed  Ali,  Pitt,  Burke,  Lawrence, 

Wolfe,  Sulivan,  Baber,  Watson,  Bussey,  Surajah  Dow- 
lah,  Holwel,  Omichund,  Meer  Jaffier. 

4.  Define  Mussulman,  Mahratta,  sepoy,  nabob,  mogul. 

5.  The  great  Mohammedan  Festival.    (Par.  407.) 

6.  The  Indian  Empire  of  the  British  East  India  Company. 

(See  Note  2.) 

7.  British  India. 

a.    Main  divisions  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

(1)  Madras   (Fort  St.  George,  Arcot,  Trichinopoly, 
Yellore,  Tanjore). 

(2)  Bombay   (Poonah). 

(3)  Bengal  (Calcutta,  Orissa,  Plassey). 

(4)  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  (Lucknow), 

(5)  Central  Provinces  (Gualior). 

(6)  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 

(7)  Burma  (Ava). 

(8)  The  Punjab  (Delhi  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
Guzerat) . 

(9)  Northwest  Provinces    (Eohilcund). 

b.    Some  Indian  States  more  or  less  under  the  control  of 
the  British  Government. 
(1)  Hyderabad  (Berar). 
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(2)  Mysore. 

(3)  Travancore. 

(4)  States  in  Kajputna  (Golconda). 

Note  16.  The  Deccan  is  the  name  given  to  the  peninsula 
of  India  lying  south  of  the  river  Nerbudda.  The  Car- 
natic  v^^as  the  central  portion  of  what  is  now  Madras. 
Pondicherry  was  and  is  a  seaport  belonging  to  the 
French,  south  of  the  city  of  Madras. 


III.     Quoted  Criticisms  of  the  Essay. 

1.  Whatever  his  subject,  Macaulay  pours  over  it  a  stream 
of  illustration  drawn  from  the  records  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries. His  essays  are  not  merely  instructive  as  history,  they 
are  freighted  with  the  spoils  of  all  the  ages. 

2.  Macaulay  has  a  wonderful  style,  glittering  with  rhetor- 
ical riches  and  exhibiting  the  last  degree  of  literary  finish. 
In  ease,  purity,  grace,  force,  and  point,  he  rivals  those  who 
have  made  felicity  of  style  their  chief  study. 

3.  The  peculiar  merit  of  Macaulay  is  that  his  facts  are 
always  interesting,  and  his  thought  not  too  profound;  his 
sentences  are  short  and  easy  to  follow;  his  dictjon  and  gram- 
mar are  uniformly  correct;  his  paragraphs  are  lucid  and 
admirably  balanced. 

4.  "I  learned  from  Macaulay  that  if  I  wished  to  be  under- 
stood by  others,  or  indeed  by  myself,  I  must  avoid,  not  always 
long  sentences — for  long  sentences  may  often  be  perfectly 
clear — but  involved,  complicated,  parenthetical  sentences.  I 
learned  that  I  must  avoid  sentences  crowded  with  relatives 
and  participles;  sentences  in  which  things  are  not  so  much 
directly  stated  as  implied  in  some  dark  and  puzzling  fashion. 
I  learned,  also,  never  to  be  afraid  of  using  the  same  word 
over  and  over  again,  if  by  that  means  anything  could  be  added 
to  clearness  or  force." 
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D.     SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK. 
TEST  QUESTIONS:   THEME  SUBJECTS. 

I.    Test  Questions. 

1.  What  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Essay  as 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  prose  writing?  What  class 
of  subjects  did  Macaulay  choose  for  his  essays?  What  is  the 
subject  of  the  essay  under  discussion? 

2.  Divide  Olive's  career  into  three  periods.  Make  a  list 
of  his  achievements  in  each.  Show  how  little  of  promise 
there  was  in  the  early  life  of  Olive.  With  what  tribute  to  him 
does  Macaulay  close  his  essay? 

3.  State  the  geographical  divisions  of  British  India.  Give 
the  location  of  the  Deccan,  the  Carnatic,  the  Indus,  the 
Jumna.  What  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula  was,  in  Olive's 
day,  occupied  by  the  French  Oompany? 

4.  Describe  the  East  India  Oompany  of  1760,  its  forma- 
tion, its  powers,  its  influence.  Of  1840.  What  change  in  the 
government  of  the  British  possessions  in  India  has  been  made 
since  1840  ? 

5.  Name  the  three  greatest  viceroys  of  the  Great  Mogul 
after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb.  Describe  the  siege 
of  Arcot.  Quote  Major  Lawrence's  tribute  to  Olive.  How 
old  was  Olive  at  this  time  ? 

6.  By  what  name  was  Olive  always  known  to  the  natives 
of  India? 

7.  Describe  the  Oniichund  affair.  \Yhat  was  Macaulay's 
opinion  regarding  it?  What  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Olive 
himself?     What  is  your  opinion? 

8.  In  what  connection  does  Macaulay  mention  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  the  fall  of  the  Oarlovingians,  the  career  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Caesar's  Tenth 
Legion  ? 

9.  Re-write  paragraph  20,  using  abstract  instead  of  con- 
crete terms.  Re-write  in  the  same  manner  the  last  sentence 
of  paragraph  22. 
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10.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  Mogul  Empire  when 
Dupleix  conceived  the  idea  of  conquest.  State  in  general 
terms  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  question,  Vt'as  the  Mussulma?h 
or  the  Mahratta  to  he  the  Lord  of  India? 

11.  ^Inke  a  list  of  the  important  events  of  each  of  Olive's 
visits  to  England. 

12.  Eelate  all  the  events  connected  with  the  tragedy  of 
"The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.'^  Show  the  manner  in  which 
this  atrocity  was  avenged. 

13.  Describe  in  detail  the  Battle  of  Plassey.  Where  is 
Plassey?     What  did  this  battle  accomplish? 

14.  Under  what  circumstances  does  ]>Iacan]ay  say,  (1) 
"'English  valor  and  English  intelligence  have  done  less  to 
extend  and  to  ])resorve  our  Oriental  empire  than  English 
veracity*';  (2)  CUve  waJl-ed  between  heaps  of  gold  and  silver^ 
crowned  with  ruhies  and  diamonds,  and  was  at  liberty  to  help 
himself?  ^^'llat  point  does  ^lacaulay  make  by  the  latter  sen- 
tence ? 

15.  Identify  Admiral  Watson,  Lawrence,  Sulivan,  Omi- 
chiind,  Meer  Kafller. 

1().  Write  a  brief  history  of  the  career  of  Surajah  Dowhih; 
of  Dupleix. 

IT.  Discuss  the  pecuniary  transactions  made  between  Meer 
Jaffier  aud  Clivc  and  the  criticism  of  these  transactions  by 
Parliament.  State  your  own  views  on  the  subject.  What 
extenuating  circumstances  does  Macaulay  admit? 

IS.  Wriro  a  sl:Ort  ])a{;er  on  the  statement:  "Yet  such  i- 
the  injustice  of  luaiikind  that  none  of  those  acts  which  are 
the  real  stains  of  his  life  has  drawn  on  liim  so  much  ol)loquy 
as  this  measure,  which  was  in  truth  a  reform  necessary  to  the 
success  of  all  his  other  reforms.'' 

19.  After  reading  this  essay,  what  facts  stand  out  most 
prominently  in  your  mind? 

20.  Describe  the  proceedings  against  Clive  on  his  final 
return  to  England.  With  what  motion  did  the  inquiry  close? 
Write  a  history  of  the  last  year  of  Olive's  life. 

21.  Explain  all  the  allusions  in  the  statement:  "The  fama 
of  those  who  subdued  Antiochus  and  Tigranes  grows  dim 
when  compared  with  the  splendor  of  the  exploits  which  the 
young  English  adventurer  achieved  at  the  head  of  an  army 
not  equal  in  numl)ers  to  one-half  of  a  Eoman  legion." 
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22.  "Macaulay's  Essays  are  designed  to  give  a  graphic 
picture  of  a  period,  or  a  character,  or  a  career."  What  period, 
character,  and  career  are  discussed  in  this  essay? 

23.  From  "Quoted  Criticisms"  discuss  the  clearness  of 
Macaulay's  style. 

24.  "Macaulay  often  breaks  up  into  separate  sentences 
propositions  that  other  writers  would  introduce  as  members 
or  clauses  of  a  single  sentence."  Point  out  five  examples 
illustrative  of  this  statement. 

25.  Macaulay  himself  called  this  essay  a  "flashy  essay.*' 
What  did  he  mean  by  such  an  expression  ?  Justify  the  adjec- 
tive by  references  to  the  text. 


II.    Theme  Subjects. 

1.  The  Indian  Empire  of  the  East  India  Company. 

2.  British  India  Today. 

3.  The  "Mountain  of  Light." 

4.  Clivers  Brilliant  Military  Manoeuvres. 

5.  England's  Debt  to  Clive. 

6.  Historical  Interest  and  Value  of  Macaulay's  Essay  ou 

Lord  Clive. 

7.  The  Conquest  of  Bengal. 

8.  The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

9.  Charges  against  Clive. 

10.  Macaulay's  Attitude  towards  Clive. 

11.  The  Omichund  Affair. 

12.  Macaulay's  Four  Years  in  India. 

13.  Use  of  Figure  in  the  Essay. 

14.  Biographical  Sketch  of  Macaulay. 

15.  The  Wealth  of  India. 


American  Notes— Editorial 

In  beginning  a  new  school  year  a  thoughtful  teacher  will  endeavor 
to  thoughtfully  evaluate  the  work  of  teaching.  This  will  make  the 
routine  duties  of  the  schoolroom  more  significant.  It  will  tend  to 
improve  the  teaching  and  the  discipline  and  to  enhance  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher.  The  pupils  "size  up"  a  new  teacher  very 
quickly.  They  are  responsive  to  personality, — without  defining  exactly, 
(who  can?)  what  constitutes  personality.  They  "like,"  or  they  "don't 
like"  the  new  teacher,  and  do  not  know  why,  in  either  case.  But  gradu- 
ally they  find  out.  The  teacher  who  is  genuine ;  the  one  who  is  frank 
and  fair  and  honest  and  open;  the  one  who  rightly  estimates  his  or 
her  opportunity  and  who  knows  that  the  pupils  given  into  his  or  her 
charge  are  immortal  beings  whose  entire  future  may  be  made  or  marred 
by  the  influence  of  their  school  life,  and  who  therefore  takes  the  task 
of  teaching  earnestly  and  seriously, — this  kind  of  teacher  will  ulti- 
mately succeed  and  be  beloved  and  remembered  in  after  years  with 
deepest  gratitude.  Such  a  teacher  will  value  the  work  not  for  its 
rewards  but  for  its  opportunities.  Not  what  is  gotten  out  of  it,  bu^ 
what  is  put  into  it,  makes  teaching  significant,  attractive,  absorbing. 

The  teacher  who  would  win  a  large  success  should  always  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  every  pupil  is  a  three-fold  being,  with  three  sets  of 
faculties  and  three  kinds  of  need.  Every  child  is  a  body,  a  mind,  and 
a  soul,  or  spirit.  Education  is  vitally  concerned  with  each.  The 
teacher  who  thinks  he  has  done  his  full  duty  when  he  has  made  his 
appeal  wholly  to  the  pupil's  mind  has  not  yet  conceived  what  it  really 
means  to  be  a  teacher.  One  may  teach  mathematics,  or  history,  or 
geography,  or  any  other  subject,  out  of  a  full  and  complete  knowledge 
and  understanding  thereof,  and  yet  be  a  total  failure  as  a  teacher.  It 
is  possible  so  to  teach  either  of  these  subjects  as  to  positively  and  di- 
rectly injure  a  pupil's  bodily,  mental  or  moral  health  and  character. 
You  may  assign  tasks  that  are  so  burdensome  as  to  jeopardize  the 
pupil's  nerves  and  make  him  sick;  you  may  censure  him  for  backward- 
ness and  apparent  stupidity  until  you  stunt  his  mental  development 
and  insure  his  becoming  indeed  a  dunce;  you  may  hector  him  and 
provoke  him  and  disgust  him  with  school  until  you  have  driven  him 
to  crime  and  ruin.  Or,  you  can  reverse  all  this,  and  with  kindness  and 
patience  and  tact  win  his  confidence,  help  him  to  develop  his  physical 
powers  symmetrically,  awaken  and  stimulate  within  him  a  real  love  of 
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the  intellectual  life  and  open  to  him  the  mysteries  and  transcendent 
joys  and  satisfactions  of  a  genuine  spiritual  rebirth. 

The  school  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  service.  And  by  and  by, 
if  you  are  the  right  kind  of  teacher,  when  you  look  back  from  the 
standpoint  of  maturer  years,  you  will  say  that  your  days  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  were  your  best,  most  joyful,  most  worth-while  days, 
and  often  in  memory  you  will  re-live  them,  with  thankfulness  and  praise. 


We  clip  the  following  from  a  local  exchange.  It  presents  a  serious 
situation : 

"Summarizing  a  recent  series  of  questionnaires  relating  to  school 
accommodations  throughout  the  United  States,  J.  F.  Abel,  in  a  paper 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  states  that  859, 
or  66.2  per  cent,  of  the  towns  and  cities  Avith  a  population  of  2,500 
and  over,  report  that  their  school  facilities  are  inadequate,  and  that 
they  need  additions  to  their  present  school  plants  to  provide  accom- 
modations for  507,524  children.  The  need  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  section  of  the  country,  nor  to  any  special  class  of  cities.  In  the 
largest  cities  lack  of  accommodations  is  indicated  for  numbers  of 
children  ranging  from  6,000  to  a  maximum  of  84,000  for  a  single  city. 
Of  the  the  288  cities  with  a  population  of  25,000  and  over,  204 
reported  a  shortage  of  school  facilities,  due  in  part  to  the  high  cost 
of  materials  and  labor  and  in  part  to  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of 
bonds  bearing  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  which  kept  many  boards  of 
education  from  undertaking  even  urgent  building  programs.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  the  cities  reporting  inadequate  school  plants  are 
building  to  meet  the  need,  and  are  expending  $135,000,000  to  provide 
322,000  sittings.  If  the  need  for  sittings  in  rural  communities  with 
a  population  of  less  than  2,500  is  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  cities, 
reckoning  the  average  cost  per  sitting  at  60  per  cent  of  that  in  the 
cities,  these  communities  need  764,500  sittings  at  a  cost  of  $253,- 
800,000.  Obviously,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  these  needs  can 
be  even  approximately  met;  but  when  the  present  abnormally  high 
costs  of  labor  and  material,  which  are  holding  back  housing  construc- 
tion all  over  the  country,  recede  to  something  like  the  pre-war  level, 
an  increase  in  school  construction  may  be  looked  for. 

The  following  emanates  from  South  Carolina,  and  is  eminently 
sound,  wise  and  practical,  everywhere: 

"Concerning  the  state-wide  adoption  of  text-books,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  such  an  arrangement  is  inflexible  and  does  not  allow 
for  the  varying  needs  of  our  rural,  village  and  city  schools.  Neither 
does  it  take  into  consideration  that  ^^hat  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
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man's  poison.  The  text  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  highly  trained 
expert  may  he  unintelligible  to  the  holder  of  a  third-gi'ade  certificate. 
Yet  the  expert  should  be  permitted  the  use  of  the  best  tools  available. 
The  inflexibility  of  the  state  adoption  also  does  away  with  experi- 
mentation. Obviously  the  state  as  a  whole  cannot  try  out  every  new 
text  that  is  published,  no  matter  what  its  merits.  If  it  should  make 
this  attempt,  it  would  lose  the  great  economic  argument;  if  it  does 
not,  it  will  stagnate.  The  only  satisfactory  method  is  to  allow  the 
most  progressive  schools  some  degree  of  freedom.  These  can  improve 
and  strengthen  the  state's  list  by  recommending  new  editions  whose 
worth  they  have  proved." 


How  our  nation  spends  its  income  is  shown  in  an  analysis  by  E.  B. 
Rosa,  Chief  Physicist  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  total  appro- 
priations for  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  were  $5,686,005,706.  Of 
this  1%  was  for  public  welfare.  This  1%  is  divided  approximately 
as  follows:  Agriculture  and  development  of  natural  resources,  %%; 
education,  1/8%;  public  health  1-14%;  labor,  1-100%.  3%  was  for 
public  works, — harbors,  rivers,  roads,  parks,  etc.  3.2%  was  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Government, — expenses  of  the  Congress,  President, 
departments,  etc.  92.8%  was  for  (1)  present  armaments  (25%). 
and  (2)  past  wars  (67.8%),  including  care  of  soldiers,  pensions,  rail- 
road deficit,  shipping  board,  interest  on  the  public  debt,  European 
food  relief,  etc.  Taxation  for  the  Federal  Government  for  this  year 
averaged  50  dollars  per  person;  of  this  only  50  cents  per  person  was 
spent  for  research,  education  and  development.  The  Women's  and 
Children's  Bureaus  together  received  5i4  thousandths  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  income. 


We  condense  as  follows  the  somewhat  elaborate  "resolutions'' 
adopted  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
at  Des  Moines : 

1.  The  development  of  an  efficient  school  system  with  a  well  edu- 
cated and  professionally  trained  teacher  in  every  American  classroom.. 

2.  Increased  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers,  the  rewards  of 
teaching  and  the  recognition  of  the  profession  in  the  public  service 
to  be  developed  in  such  manner  as  will  attract  to  the  profession  the 
most  competent  young  men  and  young  women  and  hold  in  the  pro- 
fession those  who  have  proved  themselves  efficient. 
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3.  Laws  establishing  tenure  during  the  period  of  efficient  service, 
and  adequate  retirement  laws  to  provide  for  those  whose  efficiency  is 
lowered  l3y  age  or  physical  disability. 

4.  The  adoption  of  a  single  salary  schedule  for  all  teachers  in 
elementary  and  in  high  schools,  determined  upon  the  basis  of  educa- 
tion, professional  training,  and  successful  experience. 

5.  Educational  opportunities  for  children  in  rural  America  equiv- 
alent to  those  offered  to  children  in  the  most  favored  urban  commu- 
nities; and  to  this  end,  larger  units  of  taxation  and  administration 
than  the  ordinary  school  district,  such  as  the  township  or  town  and 
the  county. 

6.  Greater  financial  support  than  is  now  available.  Wise  expendi- 
tures for  schools  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  gifts  in  aid  of  a  worthy 
charity,  but  rather  as  an  investment  which  will  pay  higher  dividends 
than  any  other  type  of  public  expenditure. 

Larger  state  distributive  funds  in  aid  of  the  public  schools,  in  order 
that  the  American  ideal  of  equalizing  the  burden  of  support  and  the 
opportunities  for  education  be  realized  throughout  our  common- 
wealths. 

7.  The  highest  type  of  professional  service  in  the  offices  of  stato 
superintendent  or  state  commissioner  of  education,  of  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  and  of  city  superintendent  of  schools,  to  be  secured 
by  the  selection  of  all  such  administrative  offices  by  lay  boards  of 
education  elected  by  the  people. 

8.  Co-operation  of  other  great  national  organizations  in  the  devel- 
opment and  promotion  of  an  American  program  of  education. 

9.  Co-operation  with  the  American  Legion  in  the  establishment 
of  a  universal  requirement  of  English  as  the  only  basic  language  of 
instruction  in  all  schools — public,  private,  and  parochial.  Thorough- 
going instruction  in  American  History  and  Civics,  required  of  all 
students  for  graduation  from  elementary  and  from  secondary  schools. 
The  establishment  of  a  longer  school  year,  and  the  enforcement  of 
compulsory  education  to  the  end  of  the  high  school  period. 

10.  Unqualified  endorsement  of  a  Department  of  Education  with 
a  Secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  Federal  aid  to  encourage 
the  states  in  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  the  Americanization  of  the 
foreign-born,  the  development  of  a  program  of  physical  education  and 
health  service,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  equalization  of  educa- 
tional opportunity,  as  embodied  in  the  Towner- Sterling  Bill  now 
pending  in  the  sixty-seventh  Congress.  Earnest  protest  against  the 
submerging  of  education  in  any  other  department  of  the  Government, 
or  its  subordination  to  any  other  national  interest. 
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11.  A  Tinion  of  the  teachers  of  America  under  the  banner  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  in  carrying  forward  its  great  program  of 
service ;  a  local  organization  of  teachers  in  every  community  to  develop 
public  sentiment  in  support  of  education  and  to  cooperate  in  the  solu- 
tion of  local  educational  problems;  a  state  educational  association  in 
every  commonwealth  to  develop  through  state  legislation  an  efficient 
and  adequately  supported  school  system ;  and  the  National  Educational 
Association,  which  shall  include  all  the  teachers  of  the  country,  to 
support  a  national  program  of  education,  in  co-operation  with  all 
forward-looking  men  and  women  who  realize  that  only  through  public 
education  can  we  hope  to  preserve  our  priceless  American  institutions. 


We  know  of  no  city  in  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  which  is 
more  progressive  in  educational  lines  than  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
This  sentiment  is  confirmed  by  a  pamphlet  which  has  just  come  to 
hand,  entitled,  "Give  Yourself  a  Fair  Start,''  with  the  sub-title, 
"Go  to  High  School, — ^What  it  is,  "Why  it  pays."  The  pamphlet  is 
published  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  and  describes  in 
words,  and  by  means  of  multitudes  of  high-class  illustrations,  the 
activities,  interests,  and  results  of  the  school  life  of  that  splendid  city. 
It  is  absolutely  convincing  in  reference  to  the  value  of  a  High  School 
education  for  any  and  every  boy  and  girl.  Its  argument,  by  its 
presentatien  of  facts  and  actual  results,  is  unescapable.  The  circular 
accompanying  the  pamphlet  states  that  it  is  "part  of  a  campaign 
being  conducted  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  to  interest 
children  in  high  school,  and  to  convince  children  and  parents  of  the 
value  of  a  high  school  education.''  It  has  been  estimated  that  less 
than  twelve  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  country  are  actually  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  high  schools  to 
equip  them  for  a  larger  life.  The  booklet  referred  to  will  be  sent  on 
application  by  the  Cleveland  Board  to  all  Cleveland  pupils  at  the  time 
of  their  completing  their  elementary  school  work.  We  wish  it  might 
have  a  national  circulation. 
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So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  and  publishers,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

EVERYDAY  CHEMISTRY.  By  Alfred  Vivian.  American  Book  Com- 
pany. 

An  attractive  high  school  book  which  expounds  its  subject  clearly 
and  interestingly.  Although  containing  more  than  550  pages,  it  is  of 
convenient  size  and  printed  in  clear  type,  and  it  has  attractive  illustra- 
tions. For  instance,  the  frontispiece  shovv^s  a  convincing  object-lesson 
in  practical  chemistry  as  applied  to  an  apple  orchard,  with  two  rows 
of  trees,  those  on  the  left  having  received  an  application  of  five  pounds 
each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  to  the  tree,  and  having  pro- 
duced thirty  barrels  of  apples ;  while  those  upon  the  right  were  not 
treated  with  chemicals  and  produced  only  three  barrels.  This  book  is 
a  practical  text-book  and  well  worth  investigation  by  those  who  are 
planning  next  year's  courses  in  Chemistry.  Each  chapter  closes  with  a 
full  set  of  "Exercises." 

THE  JOY  IN  WORK.  Ten  short  stories  of  today.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  Mary  A.  Laselle,  editor  of  "Short  Stories  of  the  New 
America,"  "The  Home  and  Country  Readers,"  etc.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 

If  you  are  going  away  by  yourself,  or  in  a  group  of  congenial  spirits, 
for  a  vacation  or  otherwise,  slip  a  copy  of  this  book  into  your  pocket 
for  a  stormy  day  or  an  evening  around  the  hotel  or  camp  fireplace.  Or, 
if  you  are  a  teacher  and  want  a  really  good  story  now  and  then,  to  break 
the  monotony,  in  the  English  class,  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  getting 
these  stories.  They  are  pure  English,  "dead  shot"  good  stories,  fit  for 
most  any  audience.  Brief  biographies  of  the  writers  are  given  in  the 
introductory  pages. 

OLD  AT  FORTY  OR  YOUNG  AT  SIXTY.  By  Robert  S.  Carroll,  M.  D. 
Macmillan  Company. 

We  wish  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  would 
read  and  ponder  and  practice  the  precepts  of  these  interesting  chapters. 
It  would  mean  better  health,  happier  homes,  more  efficient  manhood  and 
w^omanhood,  and  old  age  that  would  be  lovely  and  happy  instead  of  ugly 
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and  wretched,  as  it  now  is,  so  often,  even  among  those  who  are  well- 
born and  well-educated.  The  secrets  of  a  wholesome,  happy,  normal 
human  life  are  really  no  secret, — they  are  dependent  upon  choice,  and 
many  choose  unwisely  and  must  suffer  the  consequences.  This  book  will 
help  any  intelligent  and  thoughtful  reader  to  be  more  wise  and  strong 
in  his  choices  and  will  show  him  even  more  plainly  the  way  to  comfort, 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  closing  years  of  his  pilgrimage. 

THE  AMERICAN  DEMOCEACY.  By  S.  E.  Forman.  The  Century 
Company. 

Good  citizenship  is  forcefully  taught  in  this  volume.  It  is  a  needed 
lesson, — alike  for  those  ah'eady  Americans  and  those  who  are  so-called 
"aliens."  The  volume  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  inclusive  book 
for  students  of  high  school  grade  upon  the  market,  and  admirably 
arranged.  There  are  Questions  on  the  Text,  and  Suggestive  Questions, 
and  Exercises  and  Topics  for  special  work  at  the  end  of  the  chapters. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  MUSIC.  By  Charles  H.  Farnsworth.  Introduction 
by  Frank  M.  McMurray.     Macmillan  Companj^ 

The  title  of  this  suggestive  and  valuable  manual  suggests  that  the 
pupil's  point  of  view,  rather  than  the  teacher's,  is  emphasized.  This  is 
wise  and  inviting.  The  book  will  be  equally  valuable  to  teacher  and 
pupil.  There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  go  at  the  task.  It  is 
easy  to  create  a  prejudice  and  spoil  a  "career"  or  close  up  for  life  what 
might  have  been  a  lifelong  source  of  joy  and  inspiration. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT.  By  Matthew  Page  An- 
drews, M.  A.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

This  is  a  thoroughgoing  presentation  of  American  history  to  date, 
with  142  illustrations  and  18  black  and  white  maps  in  the  text  and  two 
maps  in  full  color ;  also  frontispiece.  The  text  presents  528  pages  of 
well  digested  history, — a  balanced  relation  of  facts,  discussion  of  social 
customs,  economic  questions,  causes  and  effects,  personalities,  public 
measures,  etc.  The  story  is  brought  down  to  our  own  times,  and  we 
think  that  school  authorities  will  look  far  and  long  before  they  will  find 
a  better  book  than  this  for  practical  class  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  THE  DERELICT.  By  Thomas  Arkle  Clark.  Mac- 
millan Company. 

This  book  consists  of  a  very  readable  series  of  discussions  of  the 
student  who  breaks  the  rules,  and  what  should  be  done  about  it.  The 
author   studies   the  borrower,   the   grafter,   the   cribber,   the   fusser,   the 
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loafer,  etc.,  and  how  each  should  be  regarded  and  disciplined.  It  is  a 
brig-ht  thought  to  make  a  book  on  such  a  subject,  and  this  book  has  been 
well  and  sympathetically  made.  It  is  fair  to  all  parties, — and  these  cases 
affect  the  individual,  his  comrades,  his  home  folks,  the  school  or  college, 
and  society  in  general.  Eead  the  book  and  square  your  thought  and 
conduct  accordingly,  dear  reader,  whether  you  are  a  "kid,"  a  "prof." 
or  a  "fond  parent." 

THE  AMERICAN  ERA.     By  H.  H.  Powers.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  thought-provoking  book.  It  is  the  result  of  the  heart- 
stirring,  world-shaking  events  of  the  past  few  years,  which  have  brought 
us  face  to  face  wdth  world  problems  such  as  no  generation  of  men  in 
all  the  previous  history  of  the  world  have  had  confronting  them  and 
clamoring  for  solution.  The  author  sees  "the  passing  of  Europe" ; 
^'America  the  mainstay  of  the  Anglo-Saxons" ;  he  studies  the  question 
of  the  "rehabilitation  of  Europe,"  "thrift,"  "tools,"  "ownership,"  "spend- 
ing," "work  and  workers,"  "wages,"  "what  labor  wants,"  "social  control 
of  industry,"  "the  tariff,"  "ships,"  "democracy,"  "equality,"  the  "inter_ 
ests,"  "responsibility,'''  etc.  Everyone  should  think  and  think  hard 
along  the  lines  of  this  writer's  thinking.  It  will  help  us,  to  learn  what 
he  has  thought. 

THE  JUNIOR  COOK  BOOK.  By  Clara  Ingram  Judson.  253  pages, 
cloth.     Barse  &  Hopkins. 

A  cook  book  designed  and  written  especially  for  the  beginners.  It 
tells  them  about  a  given  recipe  in  simple  terms.  It  is  simple  and  clear; 
not  concerned  with  candies  and  desserts  alone,  but  also  includes  meats, 
^gg  dishes,  vegetables,  salads,  sandwiches,  jams,  plain  breads,  muffins, 
-cookies  and  good  things  to  drink.  As  a  spur  to  the  housekeeping  instinct 
it  is  distinctly  worth  while.  A  very  practical  book  for  a  birthday  or 
Christmas  gift  from  father  or  mother  to  a  young  daughter. 

ETHICS  AND  NATURAL  LAW.  By  George  Lansing  Raymond,  L.  H.  D. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  influence  of  ethical  theories  is  pointed  out  in  this  volume,  which 
has  been  written  during  and  since  the  World  War  and  which  presents 
some  interesting  sidelights  upon  the  causes  of  the  war,  which  are  traced 
to  a  false  philosophy  which  gained  the  ascendancy  in  Germany  and  other 
nations.  Two  great  streams  of  ethical  influence  are  traced, — those  re- 
sulting from  desires  of  the  body  and  those  flowing  from  the  desires  of 
the  mind  of  man.  Human  experience  is  conceived  and  developing  along 
these  two  lines.     The  subject  is  worked  out  most  interestingly,  to  explain 
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human  history.  The  application  of  the  theory  to  the  attitude  of  the 
several  nations  involved  in  the  World  War  makes  the  philosophical 
scheme  of  the  author  very  plain,  vivid  and  convincing.  It  is  a  whole- 
some theory,  the  acceptance  of  which  in  one's  thinking  and  living  will 
make  for  good  citizenship  and  real  religious  as  well  as  ethical  experience 
and  behaviour. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  By  David  Sneddon.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Current  vocational  problems,  rather  than  the  historical  development 
of  the  idea,  are  considered  in  this  volume.  Besides  the  elucidation  in 
several  chapters,  of  the  meaning  of  vocational  education  and  its  general 
principles,  there  are  chapters  on  Agricultural,  Commercial,  Industrial, 
Homemaking,  and  Practical  Arts  vocations.  Also  such  subjects  as  the 
Training  of  Teachers  for  Vocational  Education,  the  Probable  Economic 
Future  of  American  Women,  Occupational  Statistics,  etc.  The  book  is  a 
mine  of  wealth  opened  by  a  scholarly  and  experienced  educator  to  all 
who  wish  to  work  it  for  their  own  and  others'  enrichment. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREEK.  By  Orison  Swett  Harden.  T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Company.     $2  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  inspirational  books  for  young  people 
written  by  Dr.  Marden.  It  touches  a  matter  which  is  absolutely  sure 
to  come  up  in  every  young  man's  life, — and,  indeed,  in  every  young 
woman's  life  also,  in  these  days.  Dr.  Marden  has  thought  this  question 
through  and  lived  it  through,  and  knows  how  to  treat  it,  not  merely 
theoretically  but  practically.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  his  books.  We  wish  that  every  young  person  in  the 
United  States  could  have  a  copy  of  it  put  into  his  hands.  This  would 
make  for  good  citizenship,  and  it  might  be  that  the  suggestion  can  be 
taken  up  and  partly  worked  out  by  one  of  the  great  "Foundations,"  or 
by  some  private  philanthropist,  or  even  by  the  Government  itself.  Here 
are  a  few  sample  chapter  headings :  "Stumbling  into  an  Occupation, ' 
"The  Eelation  of  Self-Improvement  to  One's  Career,"  "Mere  Money- 
Making  is  not  Success,"  "Make  Growth,  not  Wealth,  your  Goal,"  "The 
Test  of  Leadership,"  "Getting  on  with  Other  People."  If  teachers  and 
superintendents  want  to  find  a  good  book  to  give  away  at  Christmas, 
or  to  recommend  to  parents  for  good  reading  in  the  home,  just  bear  in 
mind  this  one.     It  is  interesting  and  it  has  a  mission. 
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KEAIrlZING  RELIGION.  By  Samuel  Shoemaker,  Jr.  The  Association 
Press,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Paper  65c,  cloth  90c.     96  pp. 

This  is  a  clear  and  sympathetic  presentation  of  the  essentials  of  a 
Christian  life.  It  answers  the  question  so  often  asked  by  young  people, 
"What  is  it,  to  become  a  Christian?"  It  is  the  relation  of  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  and  experiences  of  one  who  was  led  to  ask  himself  this 
question,  and  who  found  the  answer,  which  came  with  a  transforming 
power  into  his  heart  and  life.  The  book  gives  personal  testimony,  in  a 
telling  way,  and  it  will  surely  help  many  a  struggling  soul  to  find  the 
light  and  rest  and  satisfaction  that  is  afforded  by  a  life  that  is  "hid  with 
God,  in  Christ  Jesus." 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN'S  ENGLISH.  By  Bartholomew  and  Hurlbut. 
340  pages.     The?  Macmillan  Company. 

One  of  the  best  books  that  has  been  published  on  practical  English. 
While  the  book  is  designed  primarily  for  use  in  Commercial  courses  and 
schools,  it  will  prove  valuable  to  teachers  of  English  in  Junior  High 
Schools,  evening  schools,  extension  courses  in  Practical  English,  and 
wherever  the  aim  of  the  English  instructor  includes  more  than  the  purely 
literary  type  of  English. 

Books  acknowledged  as  received  for  review  in  Education  : 

Hudelson:  English  Composition  Scale  (paper  covers).  Price  60  cts. 
World  Book  Company. 

SanduHck:  Junior  High  School  English  (Books  1,  2  and  3).  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company. 

Rodhins :    The  Socialized  Eecitation.     Allyn  and  Bacon. 

Smith  and  Hathaway :  The  Sky  Line'  in  English  Literature.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

Peers:  A  Phonetic  Spanish  Eeader.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Paper, 
80  cents. 

Thackeray :  Barry  Lyndon.  Edited  by  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes.  Gregg's 
Living  Literatiire  Series.    Price'  88  cents. 

Lincoln:  Selected  Writings.  Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  Same 
series.    Price  75  cents. 

Lady  Frazer:  Asinette,  a  French  Story  for  English  Children.  E.  P. 
Button. 

Merimee:     Columba.     Preface  by   D'Augustin  Filon.     E.   P.   Button. 

Roux:   A  First  French  Course.    Macmillan. 

DureU  and  Arnold:   A  Second  Book  in  Algebra.    Macmillan. 

Grisconi:  Americanization.  A  School  Reader  and  Speaker.  Mac- 
millan. 

Willy  Pogany:  The  Adventures  of  Odysseus  and  the  Tale  of  Troy» 
Edited  by  Padraic  Colum.    Illustrated.    Macmillan. 
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Loss  and  Gain  in  Education 

Professor  Joseph  V.   Collins,   State  J^ormal  School, 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin. 

1'"™'"""°""""""^! UKIE^G  the  past  fifty  years  elementary  education 
I  w^  I  has  heen  transformed  from  a  training  in  the  three 
I  I  J  I  E's  to  a  university  curriculum, — in  miniature.  To 
I  I   be  specific,  a  half  a  century  ago  the  elementary 

^siniiiimiiaiiiiiHiiiiK^  course  of  study  consisted  of  Keadingf,  Writing, 
I  I  Arithmetic,    Spelling,   Grammar,   Geography,    and 

I  I   History.     To  these  branches  the  'New  Education 

has  added  the  following:  Physical  ^reorgraphy. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Civics,  Gymnastics,  Music,  Drawing, 
Literature  with  Mythology  and  Folk-lore,  Mature  Study,  Manual 
Training  and  Home  Economics,  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Athletics,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Bookkeeping,  Elementary  Science, 
etc.,  etc.  Thus,  the  educational  tree  of  knowledge  has  increased 
the  number  of  its  branches  from  seven  to  considerably  over  twenty. 
Plainly  the  course  has  been  "enriched,"  but,  one  may  ask,  at 
what  cost.  Has  not  the  time  come  to  balance  the  enrichment  credit 
over  against  the  impoverishment  debit  resulting  from  extensive 
interfering  with  intensive  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  to  see  if 
there  is  not  some  golden  mean  that  will  give  a  maximum  of  eflS- 
ciency.  Ex-President  Eliot  in  an  article  in  the  Nation's  Business 
proposes  for  one  thing  that  the  work  be  better  organized  and  that 
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all  these  studies  be  consolidated  into  a  much  smaller  number  of 
lines  of  development.  Thus,  he  says,  Teach  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Biology,  and  Geology  together  every  week  throughout  the  twelve 
years;  teach  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry  together.  Evi- 
dently Dr.  Eliot  does  not  believe  that  the  ship  of  education  should 
carry  its  mental  pabulum  cargo  in  some  twenty  watertight  com- 
partments from  each  of  which  the  pupil  passengers  are  to  be  fed 
separate  meals.  The  truth  is  this  education  of  ours,  while  appar- 
ently broad,  is  really  lopsided,  superficial,  unscientific,  and  imper- 
fect to  a  degree. 

Why  is  it  that  graduates  of  our  High  Schools  in  great  numbers, 
and  even  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  who  come  out  of  the  elementary  schools,  can  not  be  depended 
on  to  use  our  irregular  verbs  correctly,  always  to  make  their  nouns 
and  verbs  agree  in  person  and  number,  to  know  always  when  to 
use  the  nominative  and  objective  cases,  to  avoid  the  use  of  adjec" 
tives  for  adverbs  and  adverbs  for  adjectives,  and  two  subjects  for 
the  same  predicate!  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  so  much  time 
was  needed  for  "language''  that  none  was  left  for  these  essentials ; 
or  was  it  because  these  essentials  were  taught  "incidentally."  An 
educated  man's  first  and  most  dependable  test  for  a  stranger's  in- 
telligence is  his  use  of  his  mother  tongue.  Query:  Should  meh 
continue  to  use  this  test?  It  was  said  about  a  certain  eminent 
statesman  that  he  knew  something  about  everything,  but  everything 
about  nothing.  That  would  not  be  a  bad  characterization  of  the 
product  of  the  present  day  education. 

Why  is  it  that  thoughtful  business  men  often  cry  out  for  a  return 
to  the  three  R's  ?  Absurd  as  this  plaint  is,  there  should  be  some 
explanation  for  it.  It  must  be  admitted:  that  thorough  drill  in 
the  old  grammar  laid  a  good  foundation  for  the  correct  use  of 
English ;  that  a  long  training  in  arithmetic  laid  a  foundation  for 
mathematics,  with  all  its  ramifications  in  science,  mechanic  arts, 
economics,  business,  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life;  that  even 
the  old  geography,  with  its  bounding  of  states  and  countries,  its 
memorizing  of  capitals,  chief  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains,  and 
its  data  about  commerce,  furnished  a  world  map  image  helpful 
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in  subsequent  study  and  reading  of  divers  kinds.  The  old  idea 
was  that  the  matter  learned  in  grammar  and  spelling  and  geog- 
raphy and  history  should  be  as  well  fixed  in  mind  as  the  multipli- 
cation table.    It  is  not  very  clear  what  the  new  idea  is. 

When  the  three  R's  were  the  order  in  education,  Arithmetic 
received  perhaps  a  third  of  the  pupils'  time  and  effort;  today  it 
gets  a  bare  seventh  or  eighth.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  so 
many  new  subjects  are  found  in  the  day's  program.  Arithmetic 
was  probably  hit  the  hardest  by  the  influx  of  new  branches,  since 
the  others  benefited  from  them  indirectly,  while  arithmetic  did 
not.  Granted  that  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  are  better  in 
some  ways  now  than  formerly,  it  remains  that  the  cut  in  time  is 
far  too  great  to  be  offset  by  this  gain. 

That  the  standard  in  mathematical  preparation  has  been  greatly 
lowered  is  capable  of  proof.  Thus,  the  harder  topics,  the  harder 
cases,  and  the  more  difficult  problems  have  been  gradually  ex- 
cluded from  arithmetic  and  algebra,  though  the  time  given  to 
algebra  continues  the  same.  Then  much  of  quantitative  matter 
in  physics  textbooks  has  disappeared,  leaving  the  treatment  largely 
qualitative,  regrettable  as  this  is.  As  another  evidence  we  see 
colleges  and  universities  forced  to  organize  sub-Freshman  algebra 
classes,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Semester,  send  home  in  disgrace 
a  frightfully  large  percentage  of  students  found  incapable  of 
doing  the  work  required.  Still  other  evidence  is  available  in  the 
action  of  half-baked  educators  here  and  there  over  the  country, 
who  throw  out  secondary  mathematics  entirely,  except  for  pupils 
who  must  have  it  for  their  courses  in  college.  IN'ow,  if  any  one 
doubts  these  facts,  he  is  challenged  to  make  an  investigation, 
which  is  easily  feasible  for  any  one. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  only  two  ways  of  approach 
to  most  matters  of  interest,  the  qualitative  and  the  quantitative, 
the  foregoing  has  an  ominous  look  as  showing  a  bad  tendency  in 
the  new  education.  ITow  the  quantitative  side  of  farm  manage- 
ment, manufacturing  management,  business  management,  home 
management,  and  management  of  the  manifold  ordinary  affairs 
'of  life  is  an  essentially  important  one.     Any  crippling  of  educa- 
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tion  at  so  vital  a  point  is  sure  to  cripple  society  itself.  ^Tor 
which  of  you  intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first  and 
counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish  it."  But 
how  can  people  count  the  cost,  if  their  education  was  defective 
along  this  line  ?  Of  the  seventeen  out  of  twenty  that  fail  in  busi- 
ness, a  large  part  neglected  to  include  all  of  the  numerical  ele- 
ments in  their  problem.  The  efficiency  experts  report  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  present  grown-ups  are  square  pegs  in  round  holes. 
With  the  right  sort  of  education  many  of  the  ninety  per  cent 
ought  to  be  able  to  whittle  themselves  round. 

Arithmetic  is  the  one  branch  that  constitutes  a  specific  prepara- 
tion for  the  ordinary  business  affairs  of  life.  It  has  to  do  with 
buying  and  selling,  with  keeping  of  accounts,  with  taxes  and  in- 
surance, with  business  operations  of  all  sorts  and  the  papers  that 
go  with  them,  as  checks,  notes,  bills,  drafts,  money  orders,  deeds, 
mortgages,  stocks,  and  bonds,  bills  of  lading  and  contracts  gener- 
ally with  building  and  repairing,  and  with  all  sorts  of  transactions 
involving  calculations  of  lengths,  areas,  volumes,  capacity,  and 
time.  ]^o  wonder  our  fathers  thought  arithmetic  important. 
Have  we  learned  that  they  were  wrong- 
One  part  of  artihmetic  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  being 
taught  in  the  best  way.  It  is  the  applications  of  percentage.  The 
textbooks  contain  only  the  bare  bones  of  transactions,  with  all  the 
flesh  and  blood  removed.  Take  for  example  the  problem:  Find 
the  interest  on  $250  at  6%  for  2  yr.  5  mo.  18  da.  The  actual 
problem  in  life  would  be  something  like  this:  A  wanted  $250,  to 
buy  a  horse.  He  went  to  B,  and  asked  to  borrow  the  money.  B 
agreed  to  lend  it  to  him.  The  note  was  written  for  two  years.  A 
obtained  his  money,  and  B  held  the  note.  A  could  not  pay  the 
money  at  the  date  of  maturity,  and  B  gave  him  more  time.  At 
the  end  of  the  time  specified  in  the  problem,  A  came  to  B  and 
paid  what  was  due,  interest  and  principal  together,  and  received 
back  his  note.  This  transaction  can  be  varied  in  a  dozen  different 
ways:  By  security  being  asked;  by  sale  of  the  note  to  a  private 
party  or  to  a  bank ;  by  joint  form ;  by  need  of  protest ;  etc.  All 
this  should  be  dramatized,  if  the  pupils  are  to  fully  understand 
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the  transaction  and  profit  bv  their  knowledge  in  later  life.  All  the 
equipment  needed  for  this  instruction  is  a  blackboard,  and  scraps 
of  paper  to  represent  the  various  papers  and  monies  handled  in 
the  action.  Time  should  be  found  for  dramatizing  in  the  above 
way  all  of  the  important  operations  and  procedures  that  are 
likely  to  occur  in  the  after  life  of  the  pupils,  formal  Schools 
should  give  a  course  to  prospective  teachers  that  would  explain 
with  tolerable  fulness  how  business  is  actually  done,  how  its  oper- 
ations can  be  successfully  dramatized;  and  how  legal  and  other 
forms  can  be  secured  for  use  in  schools. 

The  reader  is  probably  asking  how  time  can  be  found  for  this 
training.     The  answer  is,  easily,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  for  other 
studies  as  well  that  are  now  unfairly  treated.     There  are  other 
available  losses   in   education   besides  those   in  the  curriculum. 
A  recent  writer  declared  that  the  republics  of  the  United  States 
and  France  are  the  most  conservative  of  all  the  more  prominent 
nations  in  the  world.     It  certainly  is  true  that  while  our  people 
are  progressive  as  regards  securing  personal  comforts  and  the 
securing  of  wealth,  in  other  ways  they  are  highly  conservative. 
We  have  been  asked  for  years  to  give  attention  to  two  great  re- 
forms, both  intimately  connected  with  education,  and  yet  not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  our  most  prominent  and  most  progressive  educa- 
tors knows  them  as  educational  reforms,  or  has  a  ghost  of  an  idea 
of  their  importance !    They  are  language  and  metric  reform.    Our 
annual  loss   through  failure  to   adopt  the  Metric  Weights   and 
Measures  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  millions,  (not  counting  loss 
in  foreign  trade),  and  a  large  part  of  this  loss  is  in  the  form  of 
extra  time  and  effort  required  to  teach  twenty-two  million  chil- 
dren arithmetic  involving  an  abominable  set  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and,  in  the  main,  making  a  fizzle  of  it.     The  time  needed 
for  teaching  arithmetic  in  metric  countries  is  much  less,  and  the 
results  are  far  more  satisfactory.     But  if  metric  reform  be  im- 
portant as  an  educational  question,  then  language  reform  is  much 
more  important.     Dr.  Melvil  Dewey,  the  famous  librarian,  au- 
thor of  the  Decimal  System  of  Classification,  in  almost  exclusive 
use  in  all  American  libraries,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  declared 
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our  annual  loss  because  of  our  language  is  more  than  a  billion 
dollai-s,  and  that  more  than  15%  of  all  written  and  printed  matter 
could  be  cut  out.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  billion  dollar  loss  is  in 
education.  The  figure  named  may  seem  fantastic  when  it  is  re- 
called that  the  total  cost  for  education  is  only  about  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars.  But  if  we  assume  the  loss  of  earning  power 
through  an  inferior  education  is  only  $20  a  year,  and  this  loss  is 
suffered  by  each  of  the  50  million  persons,  we  have  the  whole 
billion  in  this  one  item. 

What  is  needed  is  a  complete  revision  of  the  language,  regard- 
ing it  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  as  something  holy, 
that  can  not  be  changed.  The  Simplified  Spelling  Society 
(S.  S.  S.),  with  the  collaboration  of  the  most  eminent  linguists, 
prepared  a  one  sound-one  symbol  form  of  the  language  and  is 
offering  it  for  general  adoption  by  all  English  speaking  people  . 
In  it  the  same  sound  is  always  spelled  with  the  same  letters.  Ex- 
periment shows  that  children  can  learn  such  a  language  in  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  it  takes  them  to  learn  present  English,  progress 
in  learning  to  read  being  amazingly  rapid.  The  proximately  forty- 
two  sounds  we  use  are  now  spelled  in  three  or  four  hundred  differ- 
ent ways. 

You  don't  believe  it  ?    Well  here  they  are : 

Thus,  a  in  ate  is  spelled  in  more  than  twenty-five  ways.  Ate, 
braid,  great,  they,  say,  eight,  deign,  ai*raign,  straight,  gaol,  bou- 
quet, reindeer,  aye,  fete,  demesne,  champagne,  weighed,  conveyed, 
eh,  halfpenny ;  followed  by  r,  aeroplane,  there,  heir,  n'er,  etc.  In 
the  English  language  every  time  a  word  is  looked  up  in  the  dic- 
tionary, whether  by  a  child  in  school  or  an  adult  of  any  age,  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to:  (1) Spelling,  (2)  pronunciation,  (3)  ac- 
cent, and  (4)  meaning,  or  meanings!  The  path  to  knowledge 
for  other  races,  as  Germans,  Italians,  Spanish,  is  beset  with  no 
such  obstructions.  It  need  not  be  for  English  peoples,  if  the  edu- 
cational world  takes  hold  of  the  problem  in  earnest. 

Two  objections  are  raised  to  a  new  form  of  the  language  being 
introduced.  Eirst,  that  older  people  could  not  learn  it;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  our  libraries  would  become  useless.  The  answer  to  the 
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first  is,  that  the  new  form  of  language  would  not  be  so  difficult 
to  read  as  much  dialect  that  is  read  by  millions  daily;  the  answer 
to  the  second  is  that  libraries  would  remain  and  be  used  just  as 
they  are  now.  In  years  to  come  only  scholars  would  be  obliged  to 
learn  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  form  of  the  language. 

A  third  great  loss  in  education  is  due  to  the  retention  of  mo- 
narchical and  oligarchical  forms  of  government  in  business  and 
education.  The  President,  Superintendent,  or  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  (business)  is  usually  a  monarch  over  his  do- 
main. We  congratulated  ourselves  on  taking  the  power  away  from 
one  Kaiser,  but  we  have  ten  thousands  Kaisers  left  here  at  home. 
No  one  doubts  that  a  benevolent  despotism  is  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment, so  long  as  it  remains  benevolent.  In  America,  School 
Boards  actually  or  virtually  turn  the  whole  administration  over  to 
the  President  or  Superintendent,  retaining  only  the  financial  end. 
The  Superintendent  has  the  whole  control  of  the  disposition  of 
salaries,  division  of  the  work,  and  arrangement  of  the  curriculum, 
unless,  in  the  last  respect,  he  is  hampered  by  a  State  Department, 
where,  in  turn,  we  meet  another  autocrat.  By  this  plan  of  gov- 
ernment faculties  are  puppets,  and  (in  business)  laborers  are 
slaves.  There  should  be  collaboration  and  division  of  authority 
on  some  working  basis.  If  a  state's  or  city's  curriculum  repre- 
sented the  combined  wisdom  of  all  its  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers,  it  would  not  be  so  lopsided,  superficial,  unscientific, 
and  imperfect. 

The  Superintendent  and  Principal  instead  of  faculty  form 
of  government  make  for  inefficiency  in  a  democracy.  John's 
father  and  Mary's  mother  appeal  to  the  Superintendent  or  Princi- 
pal or  Teacher  to  let  them  pass,  whether  they  deserve  to  or  not, 
and  each  standing  alone  must  resist  the  demand.  This  is  a  very 
real  problem  all  over  the  country,  and  represents  a  serious  weak- 
ness in  a  democratic  form  of  government.  Little  or  nothing  is 
being  done  to  solve  this  problem.  It  has  not  been  low  salaries 
alone  that  has  driven  vast  numbers  of  High  School  teachers  out 
of  the  profession.  So  long  as  these  conditions  remain,  education 
will  retain  its  present-day  defects. 
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The  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  the  fore- 
going may  be  pessimistic  and  destructive,  but  a  more  careful 
reading  will  show  that  it  should  be  the  opposite,  optimistic  and 
constructive.  Curriculum  makers  are  asked  to  see  to  it  that  es- 
sentials along  all  lines  should  be  taught  early  and  often,  with  the 
frills  put  in  their  proper  place.  Arithmetic  should  be  given  more 
time  and  attention,  and  a  fairly  complete  knowledge  of  ordinary 
business  operations,  taught  by  dramatization,  should  be  a  part 
of  this  course.  Metric  weights  aud  measures  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory by  the  government,  and  our  language  should  be  reformed. 
Last,  and  not  least,  school  administration  should  be  democratized. 
The  System  should  be  changed. 
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Joseph  T.  Williams,  Druey  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

V 

EDWARD    A.    ROSS 

t"""'""""""'»""«jF  the  many  publications  of  Professor  Eoss  the  most 
i  w       I   ambitious  and  comprehensive  is  his  recent  great 

I  I        I  work,  the  ^Trinciples  of  Sociology."    While  a  few 

I  I   representative  concepts  are  basal  in  the  other  soci- 

^itiiimiiiKaiiiHiiiiHitn  ologies  discussed,  core  ideas  are  less  apparent  in 
I  I  Ross's  scheme  of  presentation.     The  work  presents 

I  I   a  wide  range  of  observation  and  discussion.     In 

*' "'""°""""'"«*  this  article  we  are  concerned  with  those  aspects 

of  it  which  are  especially  suggestive  to  the  educator,  and,  like 
the  other  sociologies  discussed,  it  has  for  the  educator  rich  sugges- 
tions. Of  the  numerous  phases  of  education  touched  upon  we 
have  space  for  only  a  few,  and  the  following  have  been  selected: 

(a)  The     effect     of    social    contacts   upon    individual    growth. 

(b)  Social  environment  as  a  factor  in  the  character  of  persons 
and  peoples,  (c)  The  place  of  recreation  and  of  art  in  life. 
[(d)  Eugenics  and  the  education  of  women,  (e)  Arguments  for 
the  social  sciences,  (f )  Relation  of  the  school  to  the  government, 
(g)  Education  as  protection  against  mob  mind. 

(a)  AVhile  this  book  deals  with  groups  and  group  activities 
the  individual  is  by  no  means  slighted.  He  is  much  in  evidence, 
a  fact  fortunate  for  the  educator  since  the  individual  is  the  unit 
of  educational  endeavor.  Ross  provides  us  with  a  suggestive  dis- 
cussion of  the  effects  of  association  on  individual  growth. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  human  nature  in  isolation.  It  could 
not  develop.  A  child  without  human  associates  would  attain  a 
mentality  little  above  that  of  imbecile.  "Self-consciousness,  the 
rise  of  personality,  and  the  ordinary  capacity  for  thought  and 
emotion  are  impossible  without  the  give-and-take  of  life  in  so- 

For  similar  discussions  of  the  theories  of  other  Sociological  writers,  See  Education  for 
March,  April,  June  and  September. 
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ciety."^  Prison  records  show  that  solitary  confinement  results  in 
madness.  The  mere  privilege  of  waving  a  handkerchief  at  one 
of  his  fellows  saved  the  mind  of  an  Italian  prisoner.  The  imag- 
inary companion  is  well  knov^n  to  child  psychology.  The  "only" 
child  is  likely  to  suffer  in  his  social  nature.  The  essentially  social 
nature  of  a  human  being  has  been  recognized  only  lately  and 
the  delay  in  its  recognition  has  worked  infinite  harm. 

The  educator  is  concerned  with  the  growth  of  personality. 
This  growth  is  by  means  of  social  stimuli.  We  are  dependent 
upon  the  recognition  of  others.  Under  the  heading  "The  Mirrored 
Self"  are  suggestions  of  the  manner  of  this  growth.  In  its  first 
year  the  child  performs  many  little  acts  and  watches  the  social 
results.  The  effect  produced  upon  others  determines  his  owti 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  act.  "The  human  looking-glass  in 
which  the  infant  sees  its  little  I  reflected  furnishes  it  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  do  things.  Children  brought  up  in  foundling  asy- 
lums .  .  .  learn  to  walk  and  to  speak  much  later  than  those 
whose  baby  efforts  call  forth  the  encouraging  "ohs"  and  "ahs"  of 
an  admiring  family,  whose  sympathy  baby  soon  learns  to  claim 
as  his  right."^  Likewise  association  stimulates  school  pupils  to 
achievement.  Experience  has  shown  that  both  the  quality  and 
the  speed  of  their  work  is  superior  when  performed  in  groups. 

The  demand  for  social  approval  is  a  life  long  trait.  But  we- 
difl'er  greatly  in  our  sensitiveness  to  the  mirrored  self,  and  like- 
wise in  the  image  for  which  we  look.  The  ambitious  man  pants 
for  recognition.  He  wants  to  figure  potently  in  the  minds  of 
others,  to  be  greatly  loved,  admired  or  feared.  The  shallow 
nature  covets  approval  of  his  immediate  crowd.  The  wise  man 
is  content  with  the  approval  of  the  discerning.  The  man  of 
highest  achievement  may  be  careless  whether  the  public  ever 
learns  of  his  existence;  but  even  he  needs  an  inner  circle  who 
understand  and  appreciate  his  achievement.  In  fact  the  inde- 
pendent character  may  find  satisfaction  wholly  in  the  approval 
of  imaginary  persons.     "He  may  be  serene  when  all  men  revile 

1  Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  96. 
1  Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  114. 
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him  because  in  his  imagination  he  sees  himself  triumphantly 
justified  before  some  high  tribunal  of  the  worthies  of  the  past  or 
of  the  elite  of  the  generations  to  come  ....  It  is  rather  a  fine 
type  that  is  captivated  by  the  idea  of  recognition  of  the  unborn."^ 
But  recognition,  present  or  remote,  real  or  imagined,  there  must 
be,  or  purpose  and  effort  will  perish. 

What  we  become  is  dependent  upon  social  suggestion  and  ap- 
proval. Any  normal  child  could  develop  into  something  noble 
and  splendid  with  the  certainty  of  natural  law,  were  it  possible  by 
combined  efforts  of  its  associates  persistently  applied  to  stimulate 
capacity  and  approve  and  disapprove  wisely.  As  factors  in  the 
growth  of  personality,  suggestion  and  approbation  have  scarcely 
yet  entered  into  the  methodology  of  education.  'Not  that  their 
place  is  unrecognized  by  most  teachers,  nor  that  educational  writ- 
ers have  overlooked  their  importance;  but  we  have  developed  no 
technique  of  their  use. 

(b)  It  is  the  fate  or  fortune  of  a  hmuan  being  to  be  born  into 
a  social  environment  which  necessarily  colors  his  life.  He  cannot 
shake  off  the  effects.  Classes  take  on  certain  characteristics, 
whole  peoples  take  on  characteristics  which  are  but  adjustments 
to  social  demand.  This  fact  has  caused  civilization  to  grow  out  of 
savagery.  For  centuries  culture  materials  and  social  standards 
have  accumulated,  furnishing  man  the  stage  on  which  he  now  acts. 
Ross  says  of  Standards,  "The  effective  social  standards  constitute, 
as  it  were,  a  trestle  by  means  of  which  a  people  rises  farther  and 
farther  above  the  plane  of  the  instincts  If  the  higher  stand- 
ards were  broken  down  it  would  sink  to  the  barbarian  level.  If 
all  gave  way,  it  would  find  itself  on  the  moral  plane  of  savages. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  original  nature  is  appre- 
ciably better  than  that  of  our  Neolithic  ancestors.  If  we  behave 
much  better  than  they  did  it  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
social  standards  we  are  reared  in."^ 

Our  happiness  as  civilized  men  comes  from  our  social  inheri- 
tance.    But  civilization  presents  thousands  of  types  of  malad- 

2  Ibid,  p.  116. 

1  Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  564. 
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justment  and  of  arrested  development.  Both  in  our  own  and 
in  other  lands  are  social  requirements  which  act  as  blights  upon 
the  human  spirit.  Subordination  saps  character.  The  servant 
is  humiliated  by  the  tip  he  accepts.  The  disappearance  of  house- 
hold industries  has  increased  the  economic  dependence  of  the 
wife.  The  dependence  of  teachers  and  preachers  upon  wealthy 
governing  boards  lessens  their  vigor  as  social  reformers.  Eco- 
nomic serfdom  dwarfs  manhood.  Whole  peoples  show  degenerate 
traits  when  subjected  to  subjugation  and  inequalities.  Eoss 
refers  to  the  "pliant  and  slippery  character"  of  the  peoples  long 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Turk.  In  most  sections  of  our  country 
the  ^N'egro  can  feel  himself  but  a  half  man.  "Dependence  wilts 
manhood  as  surely  as  the  tropic  sun  wilts  northern  energy^* 
However  stiff  the  native  backbone  of  a  race,  a  few  generations 
under  the  yoke  will  make  them  worms  The  type  of  character 
we  stigmatize  as  "Asiatic,"  testifies,  not  to  the  presence  of  innate 
weakness  in  the  races  of  Asia,  but  to  their  long  subjection  to 
arbitrary  power.  The  nearer  a  class  is  to  the  bottom  of  the  social 
heap,  the  worse  will  its  members  be  deformed  in  spirit,  and  the 
less  often  will  they  exhibit  the  normal  traits  of  freeman." ^ 

Unfortunately,  characteristics  wholly  social  in  origin  are 
interpreted  as  psycho-physical.  "In  born  dependents,  servility 
sycophancy,  lying  and  petty  thievery  are  as  natural  as  it  is 
natural  for  a  starving  crop  to  be  yellow ;  yet  these  by-products  of 
pressure  are  pointed  to  as  proofs  of  a  poor  moral  endowment 
Against  a  background  of  such  faults  stand  out  the  more  brilliantly 
the  high  spirit,  manliness,  and  sense  of  honor  of  the  hereditary 
superiors.  Character-contrasts  social  in  origin  are  interpreted 
as  inborn.  To  divert  attention  from  their  underpinning  of  privi- 
lege, the  superiors  point  to  the  low-caste  and  say:  'Look,  they 
are  the  dull-witted,  the  incapable ;  we  are  the  well-born,  the  fittest. 
Our  mastership  and  our  reward  are  of  Nature's  own  giving.  We 
are  the  cream  that  rises  to  the  top  of  the  milk."^ 

The  turn  of  human  character  at  the  twist  of  the  social  environ- 

2  Ibid,  p.  366. 

1  Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  367. 
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ment  is  by  no  means  a  cause  for  pessimism  j  quite  the  contrary. 
Human  nature  is  malleable;  and  it  is  as  readily  responsive  to 
right  as  to  wrong  stimuli.  In  this  is  the  educator's  opportunity. 
His  task  is  to  surround  the  young  generation  with  an  environ- 
ment designed  to  elicit  the  higher,  happier,  cooperative  traits  of 
human  nature. 

(c)  Modern  thinking  has  shown  us  human  nature's  deep  de- 
mand for  recreation.  In  fact  recreation  has  become  one  of  the 
foremost  social  and  educational  problems.  The  evolutionary  view 
of  man's  origin  which  has  cleared  up  so  much  of  the  conflict 
between  reason  and  instinct,  has  afforded  an  understanding  of 
the  problem  impossible  before.  It  has  put  play  in  its  right 
perspective.  ^N'either  Mencius'  idea  of  the  original  goodness  of 
human  nature  nor  Calvin's  doctrine  of  total  depravity  have  tal- 
lied with  facts.  Man's  nature  is  not  simple.  Its  roots  extend  to 
the  remote  past,  and  it  is  these  very  old  tendencies  in  human 
nature,  inherited  from  prehuman  ancestors  as  well  as  from  early 
man,  that  explain  much  of  our  psychical  composition.  Each 
of  those  original  tendencies,  commonly  called  instincts,  were  good 
in  the  sense  that  they  were  instruments  of  survival  But  owing  to 
the  grip  of  heredity  the  instinct  survives  the  wild  life  in  which 
it  was  serviceable.  Conditions  of  living  have  changed  so  greatly 
that  many  of  these  tendencies  no  longer  find  an  outlet;  never- 
theless, the  demand  for  their  expression  continues.  Man  has 
passed  through  various  culture  stages,  and  "the  series — herds- 
man, husbandman,  craftsman,  artisan — constitutes  a  curve  away 
from  the  instinctive,  which  finds  its  terminus  in  the  machine- 
tender  With  little  in  it  to  arouse  the  impulses  of  rivalry,  curios- 
ity, or  constructiveness,  the  day's  work  is  done  under  steady 
strain.  "2 

There  is  today,  Eoss  observes,  a  gTowing  passion  for  recreation, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  poverty  of  modern  employments  in  elements 
which  stimulate  the  instincts.  What  is  coveted  by  the  tired 
worker  in  store,  office  and  factory  is  not  merely  rest,  relaxation 
or  change  of  activity.    "]^o,  what  ails  the  slave  of  desk  and  clock, 

2  Ibid,  p.  610. 
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of  client  and  customer,  is  what  ails  the  horse  pawing  in  his  stall, 
the  wolf  restlessly  pacing  his  cage.  He  needs  experience  that  luill 
feed  his  famishing  instincts.  Hence  the  great  recipe  for  recrea- 
tion is  ^'back  to  Nature" — raw  Nature,  so  rich  in  simple  and 
racially  familiar  things!  In  a  wilderness  trip  the  novice  thinks 
that  it  is  the  big  outstanding  features  that  do  him  good — canoe 
paddling,  swimming,  fishing,  or  shooting  rapids.  The  fact  is, 
most  of  his  benefit  comes  from  a  lot  of  little  things  which  he 
scarcely  notices,  but  which  register  in  his  subconscious  mind. 
Such  are  green-clad  hills,  tossing  seas  of  verdure,  the  sparkle  of 
sunlight  on  stirring  leaves  and  rippling  waters,  the  mirror  magic 
of  still  lakes,  the  soughing  in  pine  tops,  the  shadow  dance  of  sun 
falling  through  foliage,  the  challenge  of  precipitous  trails,  the 
sense  of  little  peering  furry  creatures,  all  about  one.  Thick 
woods,  darkness,  and  queer  night  noises  stir  the  wild  self  in  us 
just  enough  to  afford  a  delicious  tingle."^ 

This  fine  passage  explains  very  well  the  claim  of  Nature  upon 
human  nature.  Increasingly  modem  employments  have  denied 
expression  to  the  instincts.  Ross  suggests  that  a  methodical  study 
be  made  of  occupations  to  determine  to  what  extent  they  accord 
with  or  go  against  the  grain  of  our  natural  dispositions.  Of 
course  the  situation  is  easier  for  the  man  who  operates  his  own 
business  because  his  quest  of  success  provides  situations  which 
stir  his  emulative,  fighting  and  constructive  instincts. 

We  are  told  that  the  want  of  recreation  drives  to  vice.  No 
people  have  been  more  destitute  of  amusement  than  the  Chinese. 
The  opium  habit  is  the  result.  The  monotony  of  factory  or  pack- 
ing-house labor  coupled  with  the  dinginess  of  home  life  induces 
the  drink  and  drug  habits.  Dullness  of  existence  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  prostitution.  Eoss  suggests  three  methods  for  dealing 
vnth  social  recreational  tendencies,  suppression,  substitution,  and 
sublimation. 

Suppression  has  been  tried  the  most  but  with  bad  results, 
becaused  based  upon  a  misconception  of  human  nature.  Substi- 
tution, working  by  means  of  playgrounds,  sports,  group  dances 

1  Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  607. 
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and  pageantry,  has  remarkable  promise  for  elevating  world 
civilization.  ^'The  four  thousand  supervised  playgrounds  in  the 
United  States,  looked  after  by  nine  thousand  professional  leaders 
and  supervisors,  have  weaned  great  numbers  of  lads  from  mis- 
chief-making, broken  up  ^'tough"  gangs,  and  overcome  slum  ten- 
dencies. Athletic  contests  have  driven  the  bull  fight  from  Hispanic 
peoples  under  American  influence  .  .  .  Under  the  lead  of 
American  officials  the  wild  Igorrotes  of  Luzon  have  learned  to 
divert  themselves  with  athletic  contests  and  dancing  instead  of 
head-hunting.  At  first  the  savage  bystanders  would  stone  the  too- 
skillful  pitcher  of  a  visiting  team  and  match  games  often  broke 
up  in  a  free  fight;  but  the  onlooking  Americans  and  the  police 
checked  such  tendencies  and  now  the  Igorrotes  are  said  to  be  good 
sportsmen.  In  China,  as  opium  smoking  declines,  sport  comes 
in  with  a  rush  and  thousands  of  Chinese  make  long  journeys  by 
train  in  order  to  attend  the  national  meets.  In  the  light  of  ex- 
perience it  does  not  seem  rash  to  anticipate  that  bullfight  and 
cockfight,  opium  debauch  and  vinous  "speer;'^  every  ghoulish 
orgy  of  religious  fanaticism,  and  every  obscene  or  bloody  rit^e 
in  Asiatic  temples,  may  be  displaced  in  a  generation  or  two  by 
ball  games  and  track  meets,  folk-dancing  and  symbolic  pageants, 
if  only  in  public  supervised  recreation  centers  all  the  children 
are  bred  to  merry  and  wholesome  games. ^'^ 

The  third  method,  sublimation,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  our 
natural  cravings  may  find  gratification  within  the  imagination. 
Instead  of  arousing  emotions  issuing  in  harmful  reactions,  we 
substitute  situations  known  to  be  unreal  which  can  induce  only 
play-emotions.  This  is  the  function  of  art.  "It  is  the  mission 
of  literature  and  art  to  create  means  of  satisfying  our  repressed 
desires  wholly  within  the  mind,  thereby  giving  them  a  fuller  or 
less  costly  scope  than  we  dare  to  give  them  in  real  life.  The  relief 
of  the  soul  by  art  or  sport  so  resembles  that  of  the  body  by  a  cathar- 
tic that  the  Greek  thinkers  called  it  hatharsis  or  purgation. ^'^  But 
art  does  much  more  than  relieve  the  soul.    It  broadens  our  vision 

1  Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  615. 

2  Ibid,  p.  44. 
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of  human  life.  It  makes  us  aware  of  unseen  possibilities  in  our 
own  lives.  It  gives  us  zest.  It  shakes  us  out  of  the  humdrum 
of  existence  to  renewed  vigor  in  a  quest  of  the  worth-while. 

Since  art,  meaning  music,  sculpture,  the  drama,  the  moving 
picture,  is  so  vital  in  the  life  of  a  people,  we  must  give  heed  to 
Eoss's  warning  of  its  present  commercialized  condition.  Com- 
mercialization means  ''the  increasing  subjection  of  any  calling 
or  function  to  the  profits  motive."  We  are  told  that  the  manipu- 
lations of  certain  "monument  associations"  conducted  for  gain 
throttle  the  artistic  ambitions  of  the  young  sculpture.  Even  the 
great  actor  has  become  today  but  an  employee  of  an  amusement 
corporation.  Conimercialized  recreation  is  developing  a  demand 
for  coarse  pleasure  because  it  sees  "more  money  can  be  extracted 
from  young  people  by  offering  them  the  high-flavored,  the  risque, 
the  sensational,  than  by  offering  them  the  pure  and  elevating. 

In  several  important  respects  society  has  shaken  off  the  fetters 
of  commercialization.  A  dowry,  or  "marriage  portion,"  was  once 
essential  to  the  marriage  contract.  In  America  today  mating  is 
largely  free  from  the  taint  of  avarice.  It  required  years  of 
struggle  to  lift  the  ministrations  of  religion  and  of  government 
out  of  the  market  place.  We  are  now  faced  with  the  problem 
of  de-commercializing  recreation.  The  community  provision  of 
recreation  which  has  already  succeeded  in  some  places  is  the 
most  hopeful  sign  that  this  field  is  not  be  abandoned  to  mammon. 

(d)  Sociology  is  a  new  science  and  has  been  little  influenced 
by  tradition.  Tradition  has  dominated  education.  Today  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  education  of  girls.  Only  recently  did 
we  begin  to  educate  girls  at  all,  and  then  we  assumed  that  what 
was  best  for  the  boy  was  likewise  best  for  the  girl.  Four  years 
of  high  school  followed  by  four  years  of  college  became  the  estab- 
lished regime,  and  the  girl  was  allowed  to  participate  in  this 
sacred  order  of  things.  Today  the  number  of  women  seeking 
higher  education  promises  to  exceed  the  male  element.  The  high 
school  population  already  shows  an  excess  of  females  and  the 
number  of  women  in  colleges  is  rapidly  increasing.     In  this  con- 
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dition  the  sociologist  sees  important  consequences  for  society  as 
it  affects  the  parentage  of  future  generations. 

In  the  chapter  on  Selection  we  are  told  that  "College  women 
marry  two  years  later  than  non-college  women  of  the  same  social 
class  and  for  this  class  marriage  occurs  two  or  three  years  later 
than  for  women  in  general.  Furthermore,  only  one  out  of  two 
college  women  marries,  whereas  in  the  general  population  nine 
women  out  of  ten  marry.  Moreover,  the  average  number  of 
children  born  to  a  married  alumna  of  our  famous  women's  col- 
leges in  no  case  runs  as  high  as  two,  and  for  some  colleges  the 
average  is  less  than  one."^  Ross  assumes  that  the  colleges  are 
recruited  from  among  the  brightest  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  of 
each  generation  of  girls.  And  since  the  college  woman's  chances 
of  bearing  progeny  are  greatly  below  those  of  her  non-collegiate 
sister,  it  follows  that  the  increasing  college  attendance  of  women 
is  having  the  effect  of  lowering  the  native  ability  of  the  race. 

Speaking  as  eugenist  the  sociologist  makes  two  recommendations. 
First,  women  should  graduate  from  college  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  eliminating  superfluous  things 
from  the  curriculum  and  by  better  teaching  methods  especially 
in  early  grades.  This  change  would  assure  early  and  more 
numerous  marriages  among  college  graduates.  Second,  mother- 
hood must  he  recognized  and  honored  as  a  career.  "Brilliant 
girls  covet  careers  because  the  career  is  honored.  Many  of  them 
would  be  content  as  mothers  if  motherhood  were  equally  honored. 
But  this  is  impossible  until  superior  motherhood  is  differentiated 
from  commonplace  motherhood,  which  in  turn  awaits  a  marking 
system  by  which  superior  children  can  be  discriminated  from 
commonplace  children."^ 

Eugenic  considerations  likewise  furnish  a  strong  argument  for 
the  married  school  teacher.  The  school  board  policy  of  enforcing 
celibacy  upon  that  superior  type  of  women  who  compose  the 
teaching  body  cannot  be  good  for  the  race.     "The  courts  should 

1  Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  392. 

2  Ibid,  p:  393. 
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uphold  the  woman  teacher's  right  to  marry  and  bear  children 
without  forfeiture  of  position."^ 

(e)  Ross's  sociology  must  convince  the  most  conservative  of 
the  vital  need  of  social  science  in  all  grades  of  the  educational 
system.  What  is  especially  needed  is  to  develop  the  power  of 
critical  thinking  in  human  affairs ;  also  to  turn  the  search  light  of 
social  intelligence  on  existing  conditions.  In  the  chapter  on  Ossi- 
fication we  find  how  rigidly  an  ancient  practice  or  institution 
becomes  fixed  in  the  public  esteem.  ^The  first  users  scanning 
with  a  cold  or  critical  eye,  will  modify  or  abandon  if  it  does 
not  suit  their  purpose.  But  after  it  has  been  taken  over  and 
worked  by  a  later  generation  which  has  feelings  about  it,  it 
loses  its  plasticity,  turns  to  bone,  as  it  were.''^  There  are  several 
causes  of  ossification.  Most  of  us  are  mentally  lazy.  We  shun 
complex  problems  which  require  sustained  thinking.  Although 
social  progress  is  a  popular  subject  for  discussion  very  few  will 
inconvenience  themselves  for  its  sake.  Static  conceptions  of 
society  prevail  in  spite  of  the  many  economic  and  social  changes 
constantly  in  progress.  And  again,  the  interests  of  individuals 
become  dependent  upon  the  fixed  order.  For  example,  "For 
thirty  years  religious  leaders  have  urged  that  economics  and  so- 
ciology be  a  part  of  the  training  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
With  rare  exceptions,  however,  the  theological  seminaries  have 
done  nothing,  owing  to  the  vested  interests  of  the  professors  of 
the  traditional  subjects.  As  a  result  the  clergy  are  steadily 
losing  influence  because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  burning  moral 
issues  of  the  time."^  To  prevent  ossification  we  need  to  take  a 
critical  attitude  towards  our  customs  and  institutions.  "Each 
generation  ought  to  review  all  the  institutions  they  inherit,  and 
consider  of  each  whether  it  is  still  at  the  peak  of  fitness." 

Success,  however  egotistical,  has  been  held  up  for  the  emula- 
tion of  youth.  In  the  chapter  on  Equalization  we  are  told  that 
reflective  thinking  will  give  us  a  juster  appraisal  of  the  suc- 
cessful    Has  a  man's  success  advanced  or  retarded  human  wel- 

3  Ibid,  p.  387. 

1  Principleg  of  Socioloffy,  p.  502. 

2  Ibid,  p.  504. 
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fare?  This  is  a  question  for  serious  concern  in  our  school  his- 
tories and  literature,  since  these  ^x  ideals  in  the  minds  of  the 
young.  We  also  need  a  shattering  of  the  prestige  given  to  the 
mere  possession  of  wealth.  "From  the  social  point  of  view,  the 
envied  idle  rich  not  only  have  no  claim  to  special  consideration, 
hut  appear  as  the  drones  of  a  hive,  the  camp  followers  of  an  army, 
the  stowaways  of  a  ship,  the  deadbeats  of  a  business  .  .  .  What 
the  heir  consumes  costs  the  toil  and  sweat  of  his  contemporaries ; 
so  that  society  may  well  say  to  him,  This  is  what  we  are  doing 
for  you;  now  what  are  you  doing  for  us?"^  The  principle  that 
every  man,  neither  sick  nor  imbecile,  shall  produce  at  least  to  the 
extent  he  consumes,  will  one  day  be  recognized  as  fundamental 
in  rational  social  organization.  Enlightened  revisions  of  what 
constitutes  success  and  honor,  the  association  of  these  wholly  with 
social  service,  are  inevitable  with  the  diffusion  of  social  knowledge, 
(f )  What  should  be  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  government 
has  become  a  vital  issue  in  educational  administration.  Ross 
contends  that  the  school  should  be  under  independent  control.  The 
success  of  the  Kaiser's  government  in  deliberately  moulding  Ger- 
man opinion  to  its  own  ends  by  means  of  the  school  is  sufficient 
warning.  Today  the  State,  charged  with  new  functions,  is  be- 
coming more  powerful.  Laissez  faire  is  dead.  With  its  added 
bulk  and  prestige  it  is  especially  necessary  that  the  governmental 
machine  yield  readily  to  the  will  of  the  people.  It  must  never 
be  permitted  to  control  public  opinion.  The  school  as  the  mother 
and  moulder  of  opinion  should  be  independent  of  government.  A 
non-partisan  board  of  education  should  have  the  power  to  levy 
taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  and  not  have  to  beg  funds  from 
a  political  body,  either  city  council  or  state  legislature,  "ll^ow 
that  the  State  is  gathering  mass  and  momentum,  the  School  should 
stand  wholly  on  its  own  bottom,  lest  the  State  tamper  with  the 
holy  functions  of  enlightenment,  character-moulding,  and  opin- 
ion forming."^ 

3  Ibid.  p.  384. 

1  Social  Psychology,  p.  84. 
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(g)  Of  Professor  Koss's  earlier  works  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  Social  Psychology.  That  human  groups  are  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  suggestion  and  imitation,  the  main  themes  elaborated  in 
this  volume,  is  a  fact  of  deep  interest  to  the  educator.  The  chap- 
ters on  Mob  Mind  and  the  means  of  checking  it  are  pertinent  espe- 
cially today  when  mob  mind  means  more  than  the  condition  of  an 
agitated  group  at  one  place.  ^A  crowd  under  the  sway  of  feeling, 
bent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  some  end,  the  killing  of  a  man, 
the  destruction  of  a  building,  exhibits  mob  mind.  It  may  likewise 
occur  under  the  excitements  of  a  religious  revival  or  political  con- 
vention. On  such  occasions  one's  normal  reasoning  powers  are  sus- 
pended, and  individuality  is  lost  while  merged  with  the  crowd. 
This  has  been  true  of  man  since  he  ran  in  packs  in  prehuman  days. 
But  today  as  never  before  mass  suggestion  affects  persons  far  apart. 
The  telegraph,  the  fast  mail,  the  numerous  editions  of  the  news- 
paper are  the  instruments  for  the  rapid  spread  of  suggestion  and 
feeling,  an  extension  of  mob  mind  over  large  areas.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor  the  demand  for  ven- 
geance was  general  over  the  country,  and  only  the  cool-headed 
were  satisfied  to  await  the  report  of  official  enquiry  into  the  cause 
of  the  explosion.  Deliberate  and  wide  spread  propaganda  is  easier 
today  than  ever  before.  How  are  we  to  protect  ourselves  against 
these  streams  of  suggestion,  against  shallow  conclusions,  against 
floods  of  mass  feeling  ?  In  the  chapter  "Prophylactics  against  Mob 
Mind"  more  than  a  dozen  suggestions  are  made,  but  space  limits 
us  to  brief  mention  of  the  first  four.  Higher  education  which 
equips  a  student  with  tests  of  objective  truth  is  protection  against 
many  forms  of  delusion.  Scientific  education  at  any  grade  will 
have  this  tendency.  Familiarity  with  the  world's  great  classics, 
acquaintaince  with  the  intellectual  kings  of  the  human  race,  is  a 
bulwark  against  the  deceit  of  false  prophets.  The  influence  of 
high  grade  teachers  will  throw  the  student  on  his  own  resources  and 
ripen  his  individuality.  The  study  of  the  sciences  of  hygiene,  psy- 
chology and  sociology  is  especially  recommended,  "for  body,  mind 
and  society  are  the  storm  centers  of  faddism,  the  breeding  ground 
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of  manias.  To  be  folly-proof  here  is  to  be  fortified  against  nine- 
tentbs  of  the  higher  foolishness.  The  reason  why  cranks  haunt 
these  three  topics  is  that  they  are  of  supreme  human  interest.  The 
prizes  that  can  be  held  out  for  the  adoption  of  the  Kneipp  cure, 
theosophy,  or  some  social  Utopia  are  the  most  desired  things  in  the 
world — immunity  from  disease,  from  sin,  and  from  poverty.''^  In 
brief,  it  is  the  increasing  sway  of  scientific  education  alone  which 
can  be  depended  upon  to  check  the  baneful  influences  of  mass 
suggestion  or  mob  mind. 


Ye  Hurrying  Leaves 

Ye  hurrying  leaves  that  rustle  by 

And  click  and  tick  along  the  road 
Like  merry  droves  of  frisky  sprites 

That  feel  the  touch  of  autumn's  goad — 

I  like  to  watch  thee  pirouette 

And  toss  the  sunbeams  as  they  fly, 
Then  slide  and  leap  in  giddy  groups 

That  halt  and  dodge  in  manner  sly. 

Soon  will  thy  happy  spirits  fade, 

Soon  will  thy  helpless  forms  be  still 
Beneath  the  white  enchantment  that 

Completes  the  circling  seasons'  will. 

Though  thou  hast  danced  the  hours  away 

Thy  lilting  lives  have  not  been  vain; 

Earth's  mother-mold  will  draw  thee  close. 

And  thou  shalt  live  in  leaves  again. 

Henry  Chadwick. 
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A   DKAMA   IN    THREE    ACTS 

Atice  M.  Reilly^  Harbis  Teachers'  College^  St.  Louis^  Mo. 

Time  of  Action — Twenty  Minutes. 

[This  play  Las  been  adapted  from  the  book  of  the  same  name 
by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews.  It  is  intended  for  upper 
grade  classes,  and  can  be  used  appropriately  for  a  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day program,  correlated  with  the  English  work  on  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  or  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  costuming  and  settings  are  simple.  The  play  may  be  given 
without  costumes,  or  the  children  can  easily  devise  suitable  cos- 
tumes from  material  obtained  at  home.  The  setting  for  Act  I 
requires  only  a  desk  and  chair  with  a  few  books,  a  newspaper, 
and  pen  and  ink.  The  stage  or  front  of  classroom  is  entirely 
cleared  for  Act  II.  A  couch,  with  pillow  and  blanket,  two  chairs 
and  a  small  table  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  makes  a  good  setting 
for  Act  III.  A  newspaper  upon  which  has  been  pasted  a  typed 
or  printed  copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  should  be  placed  on 
the  table.] 

DRAMATIS    PERSO:^AE. 

Abraham  LiNCOLisr^  President  of  the  United  States. 

Carter  Hampton  Blair,  of  Georgia,  Captain  in  the  Confederate 
Army. 

WARRUNrGTON  Blair,  Younger  Brother  to  Carter. 

Edward  Everett,  Orator  at  Gettysburg. 

Mother  of  a  Union  Soldier. 

Page  to  Lincoln. 

Time — Late  afternoon,  November  20,  1863. 

Place — The  President's  office  in  the  White  House, 

Lincoln  seated  at  desh  in  center  of  room,  writing  rapidly; 

pojge  standing  at  left  of  desh. 
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Liis^coL]^ :  Will  you  take  this  over  to  Mr.  Seward  ?  (Page  takes 
paper,  starts  towards  door;  hesitates;  returns  to  desk,) 

Page  {Awkwardly)  :  Excuse  me,  Mr.  President,  but  there's 
something  I've  been  wanting  to  say  about  your  speech.  When  I 
read  it  in  the  paper  this  morning,  I  thanked  God  that  I  knew  the 
man  who  could — 

Lincoln  (Rising  and  putting  hand  on  shoulder  of  Page)  :  Oh ! 
Those  few  words  of  yesterday.  Thank  you,  my  boy ;  thank  you. 
(Drawijig  him  towards  door  at  left.)  You  must  read  Mr.  Ever- 
ett's brilliant  speech.  I  think  you'll  find  it  in  this  morning's  paper 
also. 

Lincoln,,  returning,  walks  towards  desk  slowly. 

Enter  woman  in  black;  approaches  President, 

Woman:    Mr.  President? 

Lincoln  (turning) :    Good  afternoon,  Madam. 

Woman:  Mr.  Lincoln,  four  months  ago  my  boy  was  killed  at 
Gettysburg.  I  read  the  speech  you  made  there  yesterday,  and 
I've  come  to  thank  you  for  the  blessed  words  which  have  brought 
the  first  ray  of  comfort,  peace,  and  hope  to  my  heart  since  that 
sorrowful  day.  You  have  made  me  glad  that  I  had  a  son  to 
give  to  America  and  to  you. 

Lincoln:  My  dear  madam,  we  owe  our  success  in  this  strug- 
gle to  the  mothers  of  sons  such  as  yours.  (Moving  toward  door,) 
I  am  happy  if  I  have  helped  to  ease  a  little  the  soreness  of  heart 
that  must  be  yours. 

Exit  woman. 

Lincoln  (returns,  sits  down  at  desk,  and  takes  up  paper  lying 
on  desk.) 

Lincoln  (Readitig  headlines):  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 
THEILLS  VAST  AUDIE]^CE  AT  GETTYSBURG.  Of 
course  the  Chief  Executive  must  be  flattered.  But  it  was  a  failure, 
a  sore  failure — ^ot  a  hand,  not  a  voice,  lifted  in  applause,  even 
for  the  President — And  I  wanted  those  words  to  go  straight  from 
my  heart  to  the  hearts  of  my  people.  Well,  my  part  is  done 
— and  that  part,  the  leader's  part,  has  failed.     (Bows  head  on 
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Enter  Mr.  Everett.  Lincoln  raises  his  head,  and  draws  a 
paper  towards  him. 

Mr.  Everett  :  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Lincoln.  Here  is  the  book 
I  promised  to  bring  last  week. 

LiNCOLN^:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Everett.  I  may  have  time  to  look 
it  over  tonight. 

Mr.  Everett  :  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  get  to  see  you  yester- 
day to  tell  you  that  your  speech — 

Lincoln  (smiling)  :  We'll  manage  not  to  talk  about  my  speech, 
Mr.  Everett.  This  isn't  the  first  time  I've  felt  that  my  dignity 
ought  not  to  permit  me  to  be  a  public  speaker.  Mr.  Everett,  your 
words  will  make  the  occasion  memorable;  they  stirred  the  hearts 
of  that  multitude  as  no  other  words  could  have  done.  Permit  me 
to  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Everett  :  Mr.  President,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  flat- 
ter myself  that  I  came  as  near  the  central  idea  of  the  occasion 
in  two  hours  as  you  did   in  two  minutes. 

Lincoln  (Talcing  hat  and  moving  towards  door  ivith  Ever- 
ett) :  l^ow,  Mr.  Everett,  I  have  heard  and  made  speeches  before; 
I  think  I  can  safely  trust  my  own  judgment  of  this  last  one. 

Exeunt. 

ACT  II 

Time — Same  day,  a  little  later. 

Place — A  street  near  the  outskirts  of  Washington. 

Enter  Lincoln^  walking  slowly  with  head  bent,  hands  clasped 
behind. 

Lincoln  (musingly)  :  It  must  have  been  pretty  poor  stuff;  yet 
I  thought  it  was  a  fair  little  composition.  I  meant  to  do  well 
by  them.     "Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ?" 

(Enters  suddenly  from  the  left  a  young  boy  of  fifteen  years 
or  so  and  rushes  towards  Lincoln.  The  boy  trips  and  stumbles 
against  the  man.  Lincoln  prevents  a  fall  by  a  quick  movement 
of  his  arm.  The  lad  rights  himself,  tosses  back  his  hair  and  stares 
haughtily  at  the  President.) 

Boy  (with  tears  in  his  eyes)  :   Do  you  want  all  of  the  public 
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highway?  Can't  a  gentleman  from  the  South  even  walk  in  the 
streets  without — ^without —  ( sohhing. ) 

Lincoln:  My  boy,  the  fellow  that's  interfering  with  your 
walking  is  down  inside  of  you.  (Boy  stares  at  him,  and  suddenly 
hursts  into  a  childish  laugh.) 

Lincoln  {patting  the  hoy's  slim  shoulder) :  That's  better, 
sonny.  ISTow  tell  me  what's  wrong  with  the  world.  Maybe  I 
might  help  straighten  it. 

Boy  (wildly):  Wrong,  wrong!  Everything's  wrong.  This 
whole  government  is  wrong;  your  President  is  wrong;  that  de- 
testable Yankee  Army  is  wrong ! 

Lincoln  :   Go  ahead ;  every  little  helps. 

Boy  (Draws  himself  up  with  dignity.  Then  impulsively)  :  I 
want  a  lawyer.  I  don't  know  where  to  find  a  lawyer  in  this  horri- 
ble city,  and  I  must  have  one.  I  can't  wait — it  may  be  too  late — I 
want  a  lawyer  now. 

Lincoln  :  What  do  you  want  with  a  lawyer  ? 

Boy:  I  want  him  to  draw  a  will.  My  brother  is — (catching 
his  hreath  tremblingly).  They  say  he's — dying.  I  don't  believe 
it — he  can't  be  dying.  But  anyway,  he  wants  to  make  a  will, 
and — and  I  reckon — it  may  be  that  he — ^he  must, 

Lincoln:   I  see.    Where  is  your  brother? 

Boy:  He's  in  the  prison  hospital  there — (pointing  down  the 
street),  in  that  big  building.  He's  captain  in  our  army — in  the 
Confederate  Army.    He  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

Lincoln  :  Oh !  I  think  I  can  manage  your  job,  my  boy.  I  used 
to  practise  law  in  a  small  way  myself,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  draw  the 
will  for  you. 

Boy  (turning  quicJcly)  :  Come.  Don't  waste  time  talking — 
why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?  (Looks  up  at  Lincoln  and  stops 
short.)  We  can  pay  you,  you  know — we're  not  paupers. 
(Proudly)  My  brother  is  Carter  Hampton  Blair,  of  Georgia. 
I'm  Warrington  Blair.    The  Hampton  Court  Blairs,  you  know. 

Lincoln  :    Oh ! 

Boy:  It  would  have  been  all  right  if  Nellie  hadn't  left  Wash- 
ington today — my  sister.  Miss  Eleanor  Hampton  Blair.  Carter 
was  better  this  morning,  and  so  she  went  with  the  Senator.    She's 
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secretary  to  Senator  Warrington,  you  know.  {Contemptuously.) 
He's  on  the  Yankee  side;  but  yet  he's  our  cousin,  and  when  he 
offered  !N"ellie  the  position,  she  would  take  it  in  spite  of  Carter 
and  me.  We  were  so  poor — something  had  to  be  done.  Of  course, 
if  N'ellie  had  been  here,  she  would  have  known  how  to  get  a  lawyer, 
but  Carter  had  a  bad  turn  half  an  hour  ago,  and  the  doctor  said 
he  might  get  better  or  he  might  die  any  minute,  and  Carter 
remembered  about  the  money,  and  got  so  excited  that  they  said 
it  was  hurting  him ;  so  I  said  I'd  get  a  lawyer,  and  I  rushed  out, 
and  the  first  thing  I  ran  against  you.  I'm  afraid  I  wasn't  very 
polite.  I'm  sorry.  I  apologize.  It  certainly  is  good  of  you  to 
offer  to  help  us.  You  sha'n't  lose  anything  by  it.  We  may  be 
poor,  but  we  have  more  than  plenty  to  pay  you,  I'm  sure.  Nellie 
has  some  jewels,  you  see — oh,  I  think  several  things  yet.  Is  it 
very  expensive  to  draw  a  will? 

Lincoln:  No,  sonny;  it's  one  of  the  cheapest  things  a  man 
can  do. 

Boy:  I'm  glad  of  that,  for,  of  course,  Carter  wants  to  leave — 
to  leave  as  much  as  he  can.  You  see,  that's  what  the  will  is  about. 
Carter  is  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Sally  Maxfield,  and  they  would 
have  been  married  now  if  he  hadn't  been  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  So,  of  course,  like  any  gentleman  that's  engaged,  he 
wants  to  give  her  everything  he  had.  Hampton  Court  has  to  come 
to  me,  after  Carter,  but  there's  some  money — quite  a  lot — only 
we  can't  get  it  now.  And  that  ought  to  go  to  Carter's  wife,  which 
is  what  she  is — just  about — and  if  he  doesn't  make  a  will,  it  won't 
It  will  come  to  Nellie  and  me  if — if  anything  should  happen  to 
Carter. 

Lincoln:  So  you're  worrying  for  fear  you'll  inherit  some 
money  ? 

Boy:  Of  course.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  shame  if  it  came 
to  Nellie  and  me,  for  we  couldn't  ever  make  her  take  it.     We 

don't  need  it.     I  can  look  after  Nellie  and  myself. But  we 

must  hurry.  I  can  get  you  through  the  prison  all  right.  They 
all  know  me  here.  Exeunt. 

ACT  in. 

Time — Five  minutes  later. 

Place — A  small  dark  room  in  the  prison  hospital,     A  young 
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man  propped  up  against  pillows  on  a  hed  in  one  comer  of  the  room. 
Enter  Lincoln  and  the  hoy. 

Caeter:  Good  boy,  Warry;  you've  got  me  a  lawyer.  (Holds 
hand  towards  Lincoln,  who  grasps  it  in  his  own,)  Thank  you  for 
coming.  (As  hoy  puts  his  arm  about  Carter's  shoulders,  a  spasm 
of  pain  seizes  the  sich  man.  Whispering)  :  It  nearly  blew  me 
away.     We'd  better  get  to  work  before  one  those  little  breezes 

carries  me  too  far.     There's  pen  and  ink  on  the  table,  Mr. 

my  brother  did  not  tell  me  your  name. 

Lincoln  (sitting  down  at  the  small  table)  :  Your  brother  and 
I  met  informally.  He  charged  into  me  like  a  young  steer.  My 
name  is  Lincoln. 

Carter:  That's  a  good  name  from  your  standpoint — you  are, 
I  take  it,  a  N'orthemer  ? 

Lincoln:  I'm  on  that  side  of  the  fence.  You  may  call  me  a 
Yankee,  if  you'd  like. 

Carter:  There's  something  about  you,  Mr.  Lincoln,  which 
makes  me  wish  to  call  you,  if  I  may,  a  friend. 

Lincoln  (putting  out  hand)  :  Shake  hands.     Friends  it  is. 

Carter:    "Till  death  us  do  part."     But  we  must  do  the  will. 

Lincoln  :  Yes,  now  we'll  -^x  this  will  business.  Captain  Blair. 
When  your  mind's  relieved  about  your  plunder,  you  can  rest 
easier  and  get  well  faster. 

Carter:  I  wish  to  leave  all  money  and  securities  to  Miss 
Sally  Maxfield.  Draw  it  that  way  and  let  me  sign  it.  (Lincoln 
writes;  hands  paper  to  Carter,  who  reads  and  signs  it.  Lincoln 
rises  as  if  to  go.) 

Carter  :  Don't  go  yet.  I  like  you.  I've  never  liked  a  stranger 
so  much  in  such  short  order  before.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  that 
man  Lincoln,  your  namesake.  I'm  Southern  to  the  core  of  me, 
and  I  believe  with  all  my  soul  in  the  cause  I've  fought  for,  the 
cause  I'm .  (Caresses  the  hoy's  shoulder.)  But  that  Presi- 
dent of  yours  is  a  remarkable  man.  He's  regarded  as  a  red  devil 
by  most  of  us  down  home,  you  know;  but  I've  admired  him  all 
along.  He's  inspired  by  principle,  not  by  animosity,  in  this  fight ; 
he's  real  and  he's  powerful,  and — and,  by  Jove,  have  you  read 
his  speech  of  yesterday  in  the  papers  ? 

Lincoln:   !N'o,  I  haven't. 
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Carter:  Sit  down.  Don't  grudge  a  few  minutes  to  a  man  in 
hard  luck.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  that  speech.  You're  not  so 
busy  but  that  you  ought  to  know. 

Lincoln:  Well,  yes,  perhaps  I  ought.  {Looking  at  watch.) 
It's  soldiers  who  are  the  busy  men,  not  the  lawyers,  nowadays. 
I'll  be  delighted  to  spend  a  half -hour  with  you.  Captain  Blair,  if 
I  won't  tire  you. 

Carter:  That's  good  of  you.  By  the  way,  this  great  man 
isn't  any  relation  of  yours,  is  he,  Mr.  Lincoln  ? 

Lincoln:  He's  a  kind  of  connection — through  my  grand- 
father. But  I  know  just  the  sort  of  fellow  he  is — you  can  say 
what  you  want. 

Carter:  What  I  want  to  say  first  is  this:  that  yesterday  he 
made  one  of  the  great  speeches  of  history. 

Lincoln  :    What ! 

Carter:  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  My  father  was  a 
speaker — all  my  uncles  and  my  grandfather  were  speakers.  I've 
been  brought  up  on  oratory.  I've  studied  and  read  the  best 
models  since  I  was  a  lad  in  knee-breeches.  And  I  know  a  great 
speech  when  I  see  it.  And  when  ITellie — ^my  sister — ^brought  in 
the  paper  this  morning  and  read  that  to  me,  I  told  her  at  once 
that  not  six  times  since  history  began  has  a  speech  been  made 
which  was  its  equal.  That  was  before  she  told  me  what  the 
Senator  said. 

Lincoln:  What  did  the  Senator  say? 

Carter:  It  was  Senator  Warrington,  to  whom  my  sister  is — 
is  acting  as  secretary.  He  was  at  Gettysburg  yesterday,  with  the 
President's  party.  He  told  my  sister  that  the  speech  so  went 
home  to  the  hearts  of  all  those  thousands  of  people  that  when  it 
was  ended  it  was  as  if  the  whole  audience  held  its  breath — there 
was  not  a  hand  lifted  to  applaud.  One  might  as  well  applaud 
the  Lord's  Prayer — ^it  would  have  been  a  sacrilege.  And  they  all 
felt  it — down  to  the  lowest.  There  was  a  long  minute  of  reverent 
silence,  no  sound  from  all  that  great  throng — it  seems  to  me,  an 
enemy,  that  it  was  the  most  perfect  tribute  that  has  ever  been 
paid  by  any  people  to  any  orator.  It  will  live,  that  speech. 
Fifty  years  from  now  American  school-boys  will  be  learning  it  as 
part  of  their  education.     It  is  not  merely  my  opinion.    Warring- 
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ton  says  the  whole  country  is  ringing  with  it.  And  you  haven't 
read  it  ?  And  your  name's  Lincoln  ?  Warry,  boy,  where's  the 
paper  ^N'ellie  left  ?    I'll  real  the  speech  to  Mr.  Lincoln  myself. 

(Boy  springs  to  his  feet,  gets  the  folded  newspaper  from  the 
table.) 

Boy  :   Let  me  read  it,  Carter, — It  might  tire  you. 

(Boy  reads  the  Gettysburg  speech.  Deep  stillness  follows, 
brohen  by  Carter's  voice.) 

Carter:  It's  a  wonderful  speech.  There's  nothing  finer. 
Other  men  have  spoken  stirring  words,  for  the  E'orth  and  for  the 
South,  but  never  before,  I  think,  with  the  love  of  both  breathing 
through  them.  It  is  only  the  greatest  who  can  be  a  partisan  with- 
out bitterness ;  and  only  such  today  may  call  himself  not  Northern 
or  Southern,  but  American.  To  feel  that  your  enemy  can  fight 
you  to  the  death  without  malice,  with  charity — it  lifts  the  country, 
it  lifts  humanity  to  something  worth  dying  for.  They  are  beau- 
tiful, broad  words,  and  the  sting  of  war  would  be  drawn  if  the 
soul  of  Lincoln  could  be  breathed  into  the  armies.  Do  you  agree 
with  me? 

Lincoln  (slowly)  :  I  believe  it  is  a  good  speech. 

Carter:  Of  course,  it's  all  wrong  from  my  point  of  view. 
The  thought  which  underlies  it  is  warped,  inverted,  as  I  look  at  it ; 
yet  that  doesn't  alter  my  admiration  of  the  man  and  of  his  words. 
I'd  like  to  put  my  hand  in  his  before  I  die,  and  I'd  like  to  tell 
him  that  I  know  that  what  we're  all  fighting  for,  the  best  of  us, 
is  the  right  of  our  country  as  it  is  given  us  to  see  it.  When  a 
man  gets  so  close  to  death's  door  that  he  feels  the  wind  through 
it  from  a  larger  atmosphere,  then  the  small  things  are  blown 
away.  (Hesitating,  he  convulsively  catches  the  hand  of  Lincoln, 
and  draws  nearer  to  the  boy.)  Yes,  Warry,  the  bitterness  of  the 
fight  has  faded  for  me.  I  only  feel  the  love  of  country,  the  satis- 
faction of  giving  my  life  for  it.  The  speech — that  speech — has 
made  it  look  higher  and  simpler — your  side  as  well  as  ours.     I 

would  like  to  put  my  hand  in  Abraham  LincoLa's (He  draws 

the  hand  of  Lincoln  in  a  convulsive  grasp  towards  him,  falls  bach 
into  his  brother's  arras,  and  dies.) 


A  Practical  Marking  System 

Feedebick  L.  Smith,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Headmastee, 

The  William  Penn  Chakter  School, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

|iiimmiMioimiimiiit|Qi^  nearly  fifty  years  Penn  Charter  has  turned  out 
graduating  classes  of  approximately  a  half  hundred 
boys.  A  good  percentage  of  these  lads  find  their 
way  to  some  ten  or  fifteen  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  At  this  season  of  each  year  the  reports  of 
the  scholastic  standing  of  various  members  of  fresh- 
I  man  classes  begin  to  come  back  to  the  school.  The 
same  thing  is  doubtless  true  oi  all  the  leading  pre- 
paratory schools.  The  idea  of  these  reports  is  most  excellent. 
Through  them  the  schools  and  colleges  are  able  to  co-ordinate  their 
efforts.  These  reports  are  obviously  an  incentive  to  schools  to  do 
their  best  work  in  preparation  for  the  more  advanced  studies  v^hich 
follov7  in  college  and  university. 

Why  then  do  not  these  colleges  devise  some  practical  system  for 
reporting  results  to  the  "prep"  schools  ? 

To  be  understood  at  all,  the  various  methods  must  ultimately  be 
translated  into  the  old  reliable  100  per  cent  system,  where  all 
gradations  below  the  perfection,  indicated  by  100  per  cent  are 
instantly  recognized. 

Merely  to  indicate  the  confusion  inherent  in  the  present  methods 
of  reports,  we  point  out  the  following : 

Princeton  divides  her  students  into  six  groups,  and,  therefore, 
a  "2"  or  "3"  after  each  study  in  a  student's  report  indicates  very 
high  standing,  while  an  average  group  of  "6"  indicates  an  unsatis- 
factory scholastic  record  near  the  bottom  of  the  class.  Under  the 
Princeton  system  a  "4"  group  indicates  medium  or  average  rating* 
At  the  United  States  Service  Academies  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis,  the  marking  system  is  numerical,  with  "4"  the  highest 
mark,  indicating  perfection,  and  2.5  the  minimum  passing  mark, 
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below  which  lurks  the  insidous  "bilging/'  To  translate  this  sys- 
tem into  the  intelligible  100  per  cent  perfection  system,  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  multiply  individual  marks  by  25,  thus  showing  that 
a  2.5  minimum  is  really  62.5  under  the  proposed  universal  100 
per  cent  system. 

Certain  other  colleges  adhere  strictly  to  a  letter  system,  and  it  is 
among  these  that  confusion  runs  riot.  Harvard,  Amherst,  Bow- 
doin,  Wesleyan,  and  various  other  institutions  of  learning,  employ 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A  to  G,  "A"  indicating  relative 
perfection,  and  "F"  and  "G"  degrees  of  failure. 

Pennsylvania  and  many  other  colleges  employ  a  letter  system 
based  on  the  initial  letter  of  significant  words,  for  example:  "E" 
indicates  "excellence."  "G"  "good"  etc.  To  one  familiar  with 
the  Harvard  system,  the  "E"  and  "G"  (the  highest  grades  at 
Pennsylvania)  are  symbols  of  low  marks  and  failure  under  the 
Harvard  system  of  marking. 

In  these  days  of  "efficiency"  it  seems  as  though  institutions  of  the 
highest  learning  all  over  the  country  might  at  least  set  the  example 
of  providing  a  uniform  marking  system,  expressed  in  plain  fiigures, 
which  could  be  understood  by  any  intelligent  person  in  any  country 
on  the  globe. 

Such  a  system  has  been  for  a  century  and  more  in  successful 
operation  in  the  Penn  Charter  School.  The  results  are  easily 
tabulated  and  as  readily  understood.  This  nimiber  system  is  fur- 
ther supplemented  by  a  letter  system;  all  grades  between  95-100 
are  classed  as  "Highest  Honors"  (Summa  cum  Laude)  and  de- 
signated on  diplomas  as  "H.H."  Marks  between  8.75  and  9.50 
are  classed  as  "Honors"  (Magna  cum  Laude)  and  indicated  on  re- 
ports as  "H,"  while  marks  between  7.75  and  8.75  are  considered 
"Credits"  (Cum  Laude).  These  gradations  are  printed  on  the 
diploma  of  the  school  in  "shadow"  letters,  which  indicate  in  clear 
unmistakable  terms  the  relative  scholastic  standing  of  all  graduates. 
.  It  is  obvious  that  in  reporting  exact  results  the  numerical  system 
is  always  employed,  while  the  letters  serve  as  a  sort  of  shorthand, 
perfectly  understood  because  of  its  simplicity.     These  records  can 
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easily  be  translated  into  the  less  exact  Latin  terms  in  vogue  in 
many  colleges,  and  of  sentimental  interest  to  many  of  the  old 
graduates. 

One  need  only  glance  at  the  multiplicity  of  unrelated  blank 
forms  which  come  to  the  average  preparatory  school  to  see  what 
room  there  is  for  economy  in  printing  and  brain  power,  by  adopting 
this  simple,  well-tested  system  of  the  Penn  Charter  Scool. 


The  Teacher's  Vision 

I  see  a  child,  a  wonderful  thing, 
A  creature  of  God's  design, 

With  its  being  unfurled 

Like  a  flag  to  the  world, 
Half  human  and  half  divine. 

I  see  a  mind,  all  new  and  untried, 

And  a  heart  and  a  conscience  unstained. 

And  a  body  that's  whole. 

And  an  untouched  soul: 
And  thej^'re  given  to  me  to  be  trained ! 

Oh,  God,  give  me  strength  to  measure  that  mind 
And  read  what  that  intellect  holds. 

And  judge  it  aright, 

And  develop  its  might, 
As  its  power  completely  unfolds. 

And  then  let  my  heart  go  to  meet  that  heart; 
Let  my  sympathy  help  it  along; 

Let  me  lighten  it  sad 

And  laugh  with  it  glad, 
That  its  spirit  may  ever  be  strong. 

And  that  body, — just  how  shall  I  keep  it  thus. 
Preserve  it  so  sound  and  so  clean. 

Upbuild  it  by  use 

'And  protect  from  abuse — 
Oh,  God,  let  a  vision  be  seen ! 

And  that  soul  untouched, — I  will  tell  the  child : 
That  soul  is  ever  thine; 

And  oh,  may  the  child 

Keep  it  e'er  undefiled. 
To  return  to  Thee,  clean,  in  its  time. 

J.  C.  G.,  '19. 
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Clean-up  Week 

ESTELLE    SCHAREELD,    FaIRMOUNT   JuNIOK   HiGH    ScHOOL, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

f """'""" "»«|EAUTY  in  and  about  our  building!"     Such  was 

I  w^  I  Fairmount's  slogan  for  Clean-up  Week.  During 
I  J^  I  the  preceding  week,  Beauty  in  all  its  phases,  was  dis- 
I  I   cussed  in  the  English  and  Art  classes,  throughout 

JjiniiiiiiHiDiiHiiiiiiiii^  the  building.  These  discussions  considered  Beauty 
I  I   of  the  body,   of  clothing,  of  schoolrooms,   and  of 

I  I   our  yard.     The  teachers  and  pupils,  however,  had 

varying  ideas  about  the  Beauty  spot  in  a  room. 
Some  teachers  thought  a  plant  or  flower  of  some  kind,  was  a 
Beauty  Spot.  Others  said  that  anything  containing  a  bright 
spot  of  color,  was  the  Beauty  Spot.  Still  others  deemed  a  nicely 
arranged  bulletin  board  or  chart,  a  Beauty  Spot.  The  pupils,  in 
their  turn,  also  had  ideas  about  the  Beauty  in  a  room.  In  short, 
color,  arrangement,  neatness,  warmth  and  cleanliness,  were  some 
of  the  points  brought  out  as  necessities  for  a  Beauty  Spot. 

To  demonstrate  this  principle  of  "Beauty  Everywhere,"  we 
entered  our  Clean-up  Campaign.  From  April  sixteenth  to  April 
twenty-first,  a  state  of  competition  reigned  among  all  the  rooms. 
Each  home-room  set  out  to  put  the  other  home-room  to  rout.  The 
offices,  shops,  and  halls,  too,  began  to  "Clean-up,"  with  the  same 
end  in  view.  Indeed,  every  room  that  entered  the  contest  was  in 
full  armor  and  all  anticipated  a  glorious  victory. 

Inspection  day  was  on  Thursday.  On  that  morning  two  com- 
mittees of  pupils  went  to  the  various  rooms  as  inspectors.  One 
committee  inspected  the  home-rooms,  while  the  other  committee 
inspected  offices,  shops,  and  halls. 

The  committees  based  their  reports  on  ten  points  in  each  room. 

(1)  Cloak  rooms  and  lockers. 

(2)  Windows  and  walls. 

(3)  Individual  desks,  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
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(4)  Maps  and  charts. 

(5)  Bulletin  Boards. 

(6)  Black  Boards 

(7)  Tables. 

(8)  Ink  bottles  and  corks. 

(9)  Floors. 

(10)  Beauty  spot. 

Each  one  of  the  above  points,  if  perfect,  was  counted  as  ten. 
Therefore,  if  a  room  received  a  perfect  mark  on  each  feature,  it 
would  be  a  100  per  cent  room.  Unfortunately  there  was  not  a 
perfect  room  in  the  building,  but  as  ninety-nine  per  cent  is  not  very 
much  lower,  we  could  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  the  winner! 
The  committees  deemed  no  room  below  passing,  but  very  many 
rooms  were  pronounced  excellent.  The  custodian  held  himself 
responsible  for  condition  of  yard;  it  was  marked  100%.  The 
most  gratifying  result  in  the  entire  campaign  was  the  fact  that  not 
a  room  lacked  a  Beauty  Spot.  This,  in  itself,  shows  that  all 
Fairmounters  had  fully  appreciated  their  slogan,  "Beauty  in  and 
about  our  building!" 

Because  our  first  campaign  had  been  so  satisfactory,  we  decided 
to  have  another  Inspection  Day.  This  time  the  teachers  were  not 
notified,  because  we  wished  them  to  see  how  well  everything  had 
been  kept  up.  On  May  20th  the  same  inspectors  made  an  inspec- 
tion tour  of  the  building,  and  the  results  were  fairly  astounding. 
Several  rooms  were  perfect  and  a  great  many  were  classed  high  in 
the  nineties.  It  was  surely  gratifying  to  everyone  to  know  that 
all  the  teachers  and  pupils  had  kept  up  and  improved  the  general 
cleanliness  and  beauty  in  their  rooms.  So  hurrah,  for  our  slogan ; 
for  the  enthusiasm  it  has  created  and  for  the  good  work  it  has  done ! 


m3 


Notes  from  an  Outcast 

|iiiiHuiiiHDiiiiiiimiic|Qj^  obvious  reasons  I  must  be  nameless.  It  is 
I  W^  I  enough  to  say  that  I  am  a  wanderer  from  the  fold, 
I  JP  I  an  Ishmael.  Most  teachers  can  classify  themselves 
I  I   as  public  or  private  instructors,  but,  as  for  me,  just 

$3iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiuc£  what  am  I?  J^ot  a  public  school  teacher,  nor  a 
I  I   private  one  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the 

I  I   word.     My  school  is  rather  a  wayside  inn  to  give 

temporary  assistance  to  the  needy  traveler,  and  while 
occasionally  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  drifts  in,  it  is  planned 
primarily  for  the  children  of  the  working  people.  The  curric- 
ulum differs  somewhat  from  year  to  year;  generally  it  covers  the 
work  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  modified  to  fit  the  individual 
pupils,  although  the  school  is  not  for  the  subnormal,  but  rather  for 
the  slow  children  whose  work  is  always  a  little  below  the  rest  of 
the  class,  or  for  those  who,  through  illness,  have  fallen  behind. 

Both  public  and  private  teachers,  I  suppose,  would  define  such 
an  institution  as  the  small  boy  did  the  lie,  as  "an  abomination  unto 
the  Lord,''  but  I  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  per- 
haps like  the  end  of  that  same  definition,  "a  very  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble."  Certainly  there  seem  to  be  plenty  of  children 
in  difficulty,  for  I  have  a  waiting  list  nearly  all  of  the  time.  Why 
is  it? 

There  are  advantages  to  my  position  as  outcast,  for  I  can  study 
the  educational  situation  at  my  leisure,  and  try  out  my  theories 
as  I  choose.  A  public  school  teacher  has  little  time  and  less  oppor- 
tunity for  such  attempts ;  I  know,  for  I  have  been  one.  She  is  busy 
trying  out  other  people's  theories.  And  the  instructor  in  the 
select  private  school  is  pretty  well  fettered  by  custom;  she  must 
remember  that  certain  things  "aren't  done.  Our  first  families 
might  object."  My  theories  have  not  carried  me  very  far  yet,  but 
I  have  made  a  few  observations  in  regard  to  parents.  As  I  have 
my  living  to  earn,  and  the  school  is  "a  poor  thing  but  my  own,"  I 
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must  remain  an  unknown  quantity  so  long  as  I  discuss  the  perplex- 
ing father  and  mother.  Their  behavior  toward  me  is  exceedingly- 
interesting. 

A  private  school  holds  a  unique  position  in  a  community.  So 
far  as  I  know,  and  I  have  been  in  the  business  for  several  years, 
any  one  can  start  such  an  enterprise.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the 
courage  of  your  convictions  and  a  little  advertising.  That  is  all 
very  well  in  its  way,  no  doubt.  Any  one  can  advertise  that  he  takes 
dogs  to  board.  Yet,  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  if  Mr.  Smith 
wished  to  have  his  pet  collie.  Laddie,  boarded  out  for  a  while,  he 
would  certainly  go  to  the  place  where  the  dog  was  to  stay,  to  see 
if  Laddie  were  in  good  surroundings,  and  wisely  handled. 

Most  parents  are  singularly  guileless  in  the  matter  of  schools 
for  their  children.  Because  I  have  a  school,  that  is,  because  I  say 
that  I  am  competent  to  teach,  they  jump  at  the  conclusion  that 
everything  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  astonishing  the  number  of 
pupils  who  have  come  to  me  for  one,  or  even  two  years,  without 
the  least  effort  on  the  part  of  their  parents  to  make  my  acquaint- 
ance. I  am  well  recommended,  they  say.  Possibly,  but  by  whom  ? 
It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  never,  since  I  opened  this  school,  have  a 
half  dozen  parents  visited  it  during  school  hours.  We  talk  over 
the  telephone,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
Parents  fail  to  remember  that  the  private  teacher  is  answerable 
to  no  superintendent,  and,  in  my  case,  to  no  principal.  She  does 
as  she  pleases. 

For  a  number  of  Septembers  I  have  had  the  same  experience. 
Until  two  or  three  days  before  school  opens  nothing  happens.  A 
day  seems  to  be  sufficient  time  for  a  parent  to  decide  who  the 
person  shall  be  who  will  guide  and  intimately  influence  his  child 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Then  anxious  relatives,  usually  mothers, 
begin  to  telephone  to  me  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  When 
I  first  began  private  school  work,  I  used  to  fear  those  conversations 
over  the  wire.  Should  I  make  a  good  impression  ?  Should  I  be 
able  to  answer  all  the  questions  ?  But  I  do  not  worry  about  them 
now.  It  is  impossible  to  make  much  of  an  impression  upon  the 
average  parent.     I  have  met  a  few,  to  be  sure,  who  are  intelli- 
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gently  interested,  and  critical  enough  to  please  the  most  exacting, 
but  most  of  them  simply  wish  to  get  their  children  off  their  hands. 
As  for  the  questions,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  following  will 
cover  them. 

^^s  this  Miss  S  ?" 

"Yes.'' 

"Do  you  have  a  private  school  ?" 

"Yes." 

"What  are  your  terms?" 

I  explain. 

"Do  you  take  both  boys  and  girls  ?" 

"Yes." 

"When  does  your  school  begin  ?" 

I  tell  them. 

"Do  you  provide  the  books,  or  shall  I  buy  them  ?" 

I  explain  that  I  purchase  the  books,  and  charge  them  to  the 
parents. 

"I^ow  I  have  a  history  and  a  georgraphy  that  I  used  when  I 
went  to  school.  Can't  my  son  use  those  ?  They're  just  as  good  as 
they  ever  were,  not  a  leaf  missing." 

It  requires  tact  and  persistence  on  my  part  to  convince  the  speak- 
er that,  although  the  books  are  doubtless  in  good  condition,  they 
are  not  yet  valuable  as  antiques,  and  have  simply  outlived  their 
usefulness.  You  cannot  tell  a  parent  outright,  particularly  a 
mother,  that,  of  course,  her  school  days  were  over  quite  a  few  years 
ago,  and  therefore  her  books  are  out  of  date.  At  least,  if  you  do, 
don't  expect  her  to  send  her  child  to  your  school. 

"Well,  my  boy  (or  girl)  has  had  trouble  in  school.  His  teacher 
didn't  understand  him.  I  don't  think  she  took  much  pains  with 
him,  but  I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  her.  You  will  probably  be 
able  to  get  him  along  all  right.  He's  very  sensitive.  I  will  send 
him  to  you,  Monday." 

Generally  I  can  catch  the  mother's  attention  before  she  rings  off, 
to  attempt  to  find  out  what  the  child  has  done,  where  he  has  been  to 
school,  how  old  he  is,  etc.,  but  not  always.  Shades  of  departed 
teachers,  what  sublime  faith !     There  is  rarely  a  word  about  what 
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I  teach,  never  a  question  as  to  how  I  teach  it.  Some  parents  are  not 
sure  what  grades  their  children  are  in.  Every  little  while  we  hear 
that  Bolshevism  is  being  spread  through  the  schools.  It  is  no 
fault  of  the  average  parents  if  it  isn't.  The  guilt  is  not  all  with 
the  instructors  when  the  fathers  and  mothers  fail  to  take  the 
slightest  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

Still,  I  must  not  accuse  parents  of  lack  of  interest  when  they  are 
like  Patricia  Elizabeth's.  In  the  beginning  the  whole  family  came 
to  see  me,  and  brought  the  little  girl,  daintily  dressed  in  a  manner 
suitable  for  an  afternoon  tea.  I  wondered  if  they  expected  me  to 
provide  it.  Later  I  discovered  that  this  was  her  usual  attire. 
They  explained  to  me  that  she  was  an  unusual  child.  She  was; 
that  was  evident  at  the  first  glance.  Of  course  she  had  been  care- 
fully nurtured,  spoke  beautiful  English,  and,  they  hinted  deli- 
cately, would  certainly  adorn  my  school.  Moreover,  she  had  a 
gift — later  she  would  go  on  the  stage.  Meanwhile  Patricia  Eliza- 
beth sat  gracefully  in  her  chair,  and  smiled  appreciatively  at  the 
conversation.     Why  shouldn't  she  ? 

She  was  a  direct  descendant,  I  found,  of  John  Alden,  or  was 
it  Myles  Standish?  How  careless  of  me  to  have  forgotten  when 
they  impressed  it  upon  me  several  times,  always  tactfully,  of 
course !  It  is  strange  how  many  children  are  directly  descended 
from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Allowing  for  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  species,  it  seems  to  me  I  have  met,  here  in  my  home  city, 
nearly  all  the  possible  posterity  of  the  passengers  of  the  Mayflower. 
How  strange  that  they  all  should  have  settled  here ! 

Patricia  Elizabeth's  parents  wished  to  be  sure  that  her  asso- 
ciates would  be  quite  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  explained  meekly 
that  my  pupils  were  just  normal  boys  and  girls,  who,  I  hoped, 
would  make  good  citizens  when  they  grew  up,  and  hinted  that  I 
feared  that  the  ancestors  of  most  of  them  did  not  come  over  in 
the  Mayflower.  I  cannot  yet  see  why  her  parents  entrusted  this 
paragon  to  me,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  did.  More  sur- 
prising still,  Patricia  Elizabeth,  in  spite  of  her  descent,  proved, 
when  away  from  her  ancestry,  to  be  a  fairly  pleasant  little  girl, 
although  never  a  brilliant  one. 
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I  wonder,  though,  what  her  family  would  have  thought,  had 
they  happened  in  while  she  was  reciting  in  the  class  with  Abraham 
Stoleski,  and  being  gloriously  beaten  by  the  enterprising  little 
Hebrew.  Doubtless  they  would  have  invoked  the  shade  of  John 
Alden,  if  it  wasn't  Myles  Standish,  to  come  and  take  her  away 
from  such  contamination. 

But  their  interest  ceased  at  the  really  critical  moment  when 
they  entrusted  her  to  me,  whom  they  did  not  know  at  all,  and  I  am 
still  high  in  their  esteem.  Perhaps  they  believe  that  I  am  over- 
awed by  their  daughter's  ancestry. 

i^ow  I  should  like  to  discuss  my  pet  theories  with  these  parents, 
but  they  are  not  interested.  If  I  make  the  least  motion  in  that 
direction,  they  blandly  turn  me  aside  by  telling  me  how  much 
Johnny  or  Elizabeth  has  learned  from  me.  It  does  not  seem  to 
make  any  difference  whether  what  these  children  have  learned 
will  do  them  any  particular  good  or  not.  The  fact  remains  that 
they  have  acquired  knowledge  of  some  sort.  Sometimes,  when  I 
am  trying  to  discover  the  best  way  for  making  Johnnie  interested 
in  his  history  lesson,  his  parents  helpfully  suggest  that  he  drop  the 
subject  altogether.  He  doesn't  like  it,  and,  of  course,  children 
can't  be  expected  to  do  satisfactorily  what  they  do  not  like.  Can 
I  not  suggest  something  else  that  he  could  take  ?  Now  when  John- 
nie dislikes  history  as  I  teach  it,  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  a 
part  of  the  trouble  may  be  with  me.  If  so,  both  the  small  boy 
and  1  w^ould  be  far  better  off  if  his  mother  or  father  would  dicuss 
the  matter  with  me  frankly,  telling  me  what  Johnnie  says  about 
the  lesson  at  home,  even  if  his  remarks  are  not  over  flattering, 
and  giving  me  any  suggestions  which  may  occur  to  them.  A 
chance  word  may  set  me  thinking  in  the  right  direction.  Instead 
of  that,  they  wish  the  child  to  drop  his  history  forthwith.  Only  the 
other  day  a  parent  suggested  that  Susie  drop  her  English  because 
she  didn't  like  to  read;  and  yet,  a  little  later,  that  mother  will 
doubtless  wish  her  daughter  to  take  up  Latin  or  French.  Mean- 
while we  teachers  are  supposed  to  be  training  American  citizens- 
to-be  !     How  shall  I  do  it  without  English  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  fault  is  all  with  the  parents. 
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There  never  was  a  situation  yet  where  one  side  was  entirely  to 
blame.  A  teacher,  I  believe,  becomes  so  used  to  dominating  in 
the  classroom,  that  she  persists  in  doing  it  at  all  times,  and  some- 
times, she  does  not  take  kindly  to  suggestions.  Often  she  is  so 
self-sufficient  that  parents,  harassed  with  other  cares,  are  only  too 
glad  to  leave  Johnny  and  his  troubles  to  her.  And  it  takes  con- 
siderable friction  between  the  child  and  his  teacher  to  cause  his 
relatives  to  interfere.  Sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  see  how  far 
I  can  go  before  I  start  trouble. 

When  I  first  put  my  modest  inch  advertisement  into  the  local 
newspaper,  and  fitted  up  my  schoolroom,  I  honestly  believed  that 
I  knew  how  to  teach,  but  now  I  am  by  no  means  so  sure.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  I  have  made  so  many  glaring  mistakes  since.  I  feel 
3vr>v,'  that,  perha]:)s,  at  tiie  end  of  a  long  life,  if  it  is  given  to  me, 
I  may  begin  to  comprehend  a  few  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
my  path,  and  have  a  dim  idea  of  how  to  meet  them  successfully. 

Teachers  discuss  their  troubles  with  each  other,  and  read 
learned  discourses  on  education  written  by  instructors,  and  this 
is  valuable  in  its  way,  but  it  is  viewing  the  subject  from  but  one 
angle.  I  want  to  get  the  father  and  mother  interested  in  my  side 
of  the  problem,  just  as  I  wish  to  be  concerned  in  theirs;  I  want 
them  to  give  me  good  reasons  why  their  children  should  drop 
studies  or  take  up  new  ones,  and  I  want  them  to  listen  to  my  rea- 
sons why  the  youngsters  should  put  their  time  on  certain  work. 
They  ought  to  criticize  me  intelligently,  not  take  me  on  faith. 
I  believe  that  every  child  should  study  history,  not  only  that  he 
may  know  of  the  great  epochs  of  the  past,  but  that  he  may  see 
how  movements  recur,  with  modifications,  again  and  again,  and 
bear  upon  the  questions  of  the  present  day.  I  intend  to  go  into 
the  problems  that  the  nation  has  to  meet  now, — in  as  far  as  I 
understand  them, — with  the  child,  to  the  extent  that  he  can  grasp 
them,  and  I  need  the  parents'  view  point  on  these  questions.  I 
believe  that  children  should  not  study  algebra,  if  they  do  at  all, 
before  they  can  solve  questions  in  simple  interest  and  fractions. 
Yet  fond  parents  often  demand  that  Willie  take  algebra  because 
Johnnie  Smith  is  doing  it,  thereby  showing  that  they  have  not 
studied  the  situation  at  all. 
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We  talk  about  an  all-round  education,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  it ;  yet  it  seems  to  me  that,  too  often,  we  give  an  all- 
around  one  instead:  a  little  French,  a  little  algebra,  singing, 
drawing,  and  what  not.  Meanwhile,  the  best  books,  and  even  the 
second  best,  are  entirely  beyond  the  pupils  because  they  do  not 
know  the  meanings  of  the  commonest  words.  If  I  can,  I  want  to 
teach  my  pupils  to  enjoy  good  literature,  and  I  need  the  parents' 
help  in  keeping  good  books  within  reach  of  the  children,  and  bad 
ones  out  of  it. 

I  used  to  flatter  myself  that  a  private  school  teacher,  because 
she  had  smaller  classes,  could  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
parents,  and  exert  a  more  direct  influence  on  the  pupil  than  the 
public  school  teacher  could  do,  but  I  am  not  doing  it  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  I  should.  I  invite  parents  to  call,  and  they  do  occasion- 
ally, when  I  give  them  to  understand  that  Johnnie  or  Willie  is 
doing  so  badly  that  something  must  be  done  about  it.  l!^early  al- 
ways they  assure  me  that  they  do  not  blame  me,  and  treat  me  as  if 
they  marvelled  that  one  small  head  could  carry  all  I  knew.  (What 
they  say  of  me  elsewhere  I  do  not  know.)  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
my  head  is  astonishingly  empty  at  times.  They  could,  perhaps, 
fill  it  with  something  worth  thinking  about.  If  I  did  not  agree 
with  them,  so  much  the  better ;  I  should  get  more  mental  exercise. 

Many  parents  seem  to  believe  that  teachers  are  turned  out  like 
shingles,  for  instance,  complete  and  unchangeable;  that  they  are 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made,  and 
the  firm  which  produces  them.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to 
mothers  and  fathers  that  an  instructor  can  change,  growing  better 
or  worse,  according  to  her  environment.  It  is  fatal  to  a  teacher's 
improvement  to  vaguely  praise  or  blame  her. 

'^Johnnie  doesn't  like  Miss  B.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why. 
But  next  year  he'll  have  Miss  C.  Everybody  likes  her,  so  he'll  be 
all  right." 

This  is  no  help.  If  Johnnie's  mother  would  only  visit  school, 
she  might  find  out  why  her  son  doesn't  like  Miss  B.,  and  why 
everybody  does  like  Miss  C.     If  the  fault  is  Miss  B's,  a  little  tact- 
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ful  criticism  is  sometimes  a  great  help,  and  if  it  is  Johnnie's,  co- 
operation between  parents  and  teacher  may  do  wonders. 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said,  '^What  can  you  expect  among  so  many 
ignorant  foreigners.  They  can't  even  understand  what  you  say  to 
them.     They  don't  take  any  interest." 

I  beg  your  pardon,  they  do.  I  wish  I  never  had  anything  worse 
to  deal  with  than  foreign  parents.  Perhaps  they  cannot  talk  with 
you,  but  often  they  will  come  to  see  you,  and  bring  someone  as  an 
interpreter.  They  may  not  have  very  clear  ideas  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation, but  a  large  part  of  them,  at  least,  try  to  keep  their  children 
in  school  regularly,  and  watch  what  they  are  doing.  Sometimes, 
too,  they  will  ask  questions  that  are  straight  to  the  point. 

"Why  my  boy  he  take  algeebr'  ?     It  no  helpa  him  in  beezness  ?" 

"Why  my  girl  spend  so  much  time  sing?  I  want  her  learn 
how  sew." 

It  is  the  well-educated  parents  who  should  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  study  conditions,  and  co-operate  with  the  teachers.  A 
few  do  their  duty  nobly,  but  most  of  them  feel  that  their  work  is 
done  when  they  have  voted  for  the  school  board-an  abomination 
unto  the  Lord,  if  ever  there  was  one-or  when  they  have  dropped 
their  unprotesting  offspring  into  the  nearest  private  school.  The 
educated,  well-to-do  parent  is  the  hardest  kind  to  deal  with.  If 
he  would  stop  thanking  the  Lord  that  he  and  his  are  not  like  other 
men  are,  and  remember  that  all  children,  his  included,  start  in 
life  untrained  and  susceptible  to  all  kinds  of  influences,  we 
should  get  somewhere. 

If  fathers  and  mothers  did  investigate  and  follow  up  school  con- 
ditions, it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  teachers,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, would  be  seeking  more  congenial  occupations,  and  the  rest 
would  be  doing  more  effective  work  and  receiving  adequate  compen- 
sation for  it. 

Parents,  stop  as  you  pass  the  school,  look,  and  listen! 
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K.  E.  Smith,  Lindblom  High  School,  Chicago. 

|»immniiDmHuumc|rp  ^^^^l  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  propose  one 
I  w  I  solution  for  the  country  school  problem.  In  pro- 
I  I         I    posing  that  solution  I  shall  not  be  unmindful  of 

I  I   evolutionary  tendencies,  that  is,  of  the  evolution  of 

SiiimiiiiiiiaiiiiiHiiiiitJ  the  small  separate  units  into  large  group  units.  As 
I  I   a  matter  of  fact,  whether  that  small  unit  be  a  person, 

a  school  district,  or  a  nation,  I  think  that  for  the 
most  part,  progress  points  toward  the  grouping  into 
a  few  large  masses.  In  the  case  of  individual  competition,  the 
result  is  first  the  trust,  which  we  have  mistakenly  fought  as  an 
enemy ;  then  a  co-operative  group.  In  the  case  of  the  school  district 
the  result  is  the  consolidated  school  which  the  farmer  has  fought 
in  as  misguided  a  fashion  as  the  general  public  has  fought  the 
trust ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  nation  the  result  is  the  modern  large 
federated  imperialistic  state  like  England  and  Germany  which  the 
world  has  been  mistakenly  fighting  as  an  enemy  instead  of  wel- 
coming as  the  logical  outgrowth  of  evolution. 

But  just  as  I  think  that  individual  enterprise  will  not  be  done 
away  with  entirely  by  the  trust  movement,  and  just  as  I  do  not 
think  all  school  districts  can  be  consolidated,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  large  imperial  state  will  mean  that  we  shall  not  still  have  the 
small  national  group  with  problems  which  will  be  peculiar  to  a 
small  nation.  If  that  reasoning  is  true,  then,  in  regard  to  the 
evolution  of  competition  or  conflict  toward  an  era  of  co-operation, 
we  shall  still  have  the  one  or  two-room  country  school;  and  if  we 
are  still  to  have  it  we  must  look  upon  it  as  a  distinct  problem. 
In  the  case  of  the  country  school,  as  with  any  other  problem,  we 
must  get  some  background  for  discussion  before  we  can  understand 
the  elements  upon  which  the  solution  depends.  I  wish  to  write  as 
a  father,  a  farmer  in  a  district,  which  on  account  of  its  situation 
cannot  become  a  part  of  a  consolidated  school ;  and  I  wish  further- 
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more  to  be  considered  as  a  college  graduate,  a  man  who  has  some 
right  to  think  he  may  judge  in  educational  matters.  I  wish  to  be 
considered  one  of  a  group  of  my  neighbors  who  have  come  to- 
gether at  some  central  point  to  discuss  the  future  of  education  for 
their  community. 

First,  what  has  been  the  history  of  the  country  school?  My 
neighbors  immediately  think  of  the  little  "red  schoolhouse''  myth. 
They  remember  that  it  has  been  sort  of  fetish  with  us.  It  has 
been  an  institution  from  which  we  might  expect  presidents  to 
come.  They  remember  it  as  much  a  part  of  American  traditions 
as  the  flag  itself.  It  seems,  then,  that  we  must  save  it  or  be 
guilty  of  gross  lack  of  patriotic  devotion. 

Thus  begins  our  discussion  of  the  problem.  What  has  led  to 
our  faith  in  the  one-room  country  school  ?  Have  we  been  guilty  of 
blind  devotion  to  an  ideal  that  did  not  exist  except  in  our  im- 
agination, or  has  there  been  a  worth-whileness  we  can  analyze  and 
explain?  Somebody,  thinking  that  he  will  be  sarcastic,  suggests 
that  it  has  been  merely  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else,  law, 
medicine,  business,  the  ministry,  or  a  step  toward  a  job  in  a  vil- 
lage or  city  school  system.  He  counts  off  more  than  a  score  of 
names,  names  of  men  who  since  their  school  teaching  days  have 
become  leaders  in  statesmanship,  in  professional  life,  or  in  business. 

Although  my  neighbor  introduced  the  proposition  by  way  of 
being  sarcastic,  has  he  not  hit  on  one  of  the  potent  factors  of  our 
country  school  tradition?  What  better  could  happen  to  a  boy 
or  fi^irl  than  to  come  under  the  instruction  of  a  man  with  creative 
ability  enough  to  lead  him  to  the  top  of  a  profession  or  business 
in  which  initiative  and  vision  are  basic  factors  ?  But  I  wish  to 
ask  my  neighbor  if  he  knows  of  any  embyronic  Websters  who  are 
entering  the  ranks  of  country  school  teachers  now.  He  is  unable 
to  name  one.     It  is  no  longer  done. 

Another  neighbor,  an  older  man,  tells  of  "Ponto"  whose  real 
name  does  not  matter,  who  had  taught  in  the  schools  of  one 
county  for  thirty-five  years.  He  praises  the  work  of  this  good 
school  man  and  regrets  that  the  days  of  such  country  teachers  seem 
to  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past  as  have  the  days  when  future 
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congressmen  were  wont  to  use  the  district  schools  as  stepping 
stones  to  careers  more  to  their  liking.  Truly  the  little  "red 
schoolhouse''  has  fallen  from  grace. 

^ow  there  are  many  volunteers  to  tell  of  the  kind  of  teaching 
which  our  children  are  getting  now,  or  is  it  the  kind  of  teaching 
that  our  children  are  not  getting?  It  seems  to  be  the  latter.  It 
seems  that  not  only  have  the  future  congressmen  deserted  the 
long-famed  stepping  stone  and  the  plodding  men  and  women  who 
made  of  this  their  life  work  but  that  the  latest  recruits  are  no 
longer  to  be  had  and  that  an  epidemic  of  closing  these  American 
institutions  of  culture  is  sweeping  the  land.  Not  even  the  little 
girls  who  expect  to  teach  a  year  or  two  and  then  get  married  or 
get  '^promoted"  to  a  village  school  are  any  longer  to  be  had.  It 
seems  that  we  are  in  a  position  that  will  require  us  to  close  the 
district  school  entirely,  for  there  are  too  many  better  paid  and 
more  attractive  fields  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  The  situa- 
tion is  tragic. 

It  seems  that  the  problem  is  stated  clearly  in  all  its  nakedness. 
Given,  a  country  schoolhouse  and  children  of  solid  American  farm- 
ers: to  find  a  teacher?  Let  us  examine  once  more  the  history 
of  the  case.  We  were  rather  well  pleased  to  have  embyronic 
national  leaders  use  our  schools  for  stepping  stones.  Will  it  be 
possible  to  bribe  the  future  leaders  to  step  on  these  stepping  stones  ? 
Nobody  seems  to  think  so.  As  the  case  exits  now,  will  it  be  possi- 
ble to  get  earnest  men  and  women  to  enter  the  work  as  '^Ponto" 
did  for  life  ?  Not  as  long  as  they  have  sanity  left.  Do  we  really 
want  the  little  girls  who  are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow  even 
if  we  can  get  them?  With  one  accord  we  say  that  we  do  not. 
Better  keep  the  schools  closed. 

What,  then,  remains  to  be  done?  This  is  the  solution  that  I 
propose  to  my  neighbors.  Why  not  make  the  job  attractive 
enough  to  induce  men  and  women  to  settle  in  our  community 
and  teach  the  school  year  after  year  just  as  we  farm  the  same 
farm  year  after  year  and  the  doctor  treats  the  same  families  year 
after  year?  Why  not  proceed  at  once  to  organize  the  work 
along  that  line?     Why   not    admit    that    our    children    are    our 
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greatest  assets  and  that  we  must  give  them  adequate  instruction 
as  we  give  them  adequate  medical  attention?  There  is  just  a 
little  excitement  among  my  farmer  neighbors.  They  claim  that 
it  was  never  done.  I  expected  them  to  say  that.  But  I  remind 
them  that  they  are  not  farming  as  their  fathers  farmed  before 
them.  I  remind  them  further  that  they  could  not  make  a  living 
for  their  families  if  they  cultivated  one  farm  this  year  and 
another  one  next  year.  They  admit  that  they  could  not.  If 
that  is  true,  how  can  they  hope  to  give  their  children  the  most 
out  of  education  if  they  have  one  teacher  this  year  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  ship  him  and  get  a  new  one  ?  They  begin  to  admit 
the  soundness  of  the  reasoning. 

At  this  point  we  get  busy  and  work  out  our  ideal  scheme.  The 
first  question  we  take  up  is  this:  Are  there  men  and  women  in 
the  country,  enough  to  go  round  the  rural  schools,  who  would 
love  to  teach  in  a  district  school  year  after  year  if  they  felt  sure 
of  their  positions,  if  they  were  adequately  paid,  and  if  they 
were  able  to  feel  that  they  would  be  accorded  the  same  dignified 
place  in  the  community  as  that  occupied  by  the  doctor  and  by 
the  farmer  himself?  We  conclude  that  there  are.  If  there  are, 
what  manner  of  men  and  women  are  they?  We  conclude  that 
they  are  lovers  of  the  country  on  the  one  hand  and  of  books  on  the 
other,  that  they  are  more  akin  to  poets  and  artists  than  to  farmers, 
that  they  would  not  be  happy  were  they  tied  to  farm  life,  as  we 
are,  but  thit  they  would  be  happy  if  they  could  have  a  little 
farm  in  the  community  enough  to  raise  all  the  farm  produce 
needed  and  at  the  same  time  have  an  assured  income  as  a  teacher. 
They  are  the  sort  that  would  delight  in  leisurely  living  in  comfort 
such  as  we  picture. 

The  picture  begins  to  look  bright.  Granted  that  there  are 
such  men  and  women,  what  training  do  we  want  them  to  bring 
to  this  country  school  ?  With  one  accord  we  agree  that  the  best 
is  none  too  good  for  our  children.  We  want  them  to  have  college 
degrees.  Of  that  much  we  are  sure.  If  they  can  bring  to  us 
the  newest  ideas  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science,  all  well 
and  good,  but  we  do  not  insist  on  that.     We  do  insist  that  they 
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be  redblooded  men  and  women.  We  insist  that  they  have  ability 
as  leaders,  that  they  be  inspirational  teachers,  that  they,  under- 
stand science  and  history  as  cause  and  effect  subjects,  that,  in 
a  word,  they  be  thoroughly  educated  and  that  they  bring  the 
richness  of  this  education  to  our  children. 

What  about  the  farm  ?  Are  we  going  to  wait  for  them  to  save 
money  to  buy  a  little  farm,  or  shall  we  offer  that  inducement 
to  get  them  to  come?  My  neighbors  are  so  delighted  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  ready  to  chip  in.  They  do  not  immediately 
work  out  all  the  details.  They  are  not  sure  whether  they  shall  let 
the  farm  go  as  a  part  of  the  school  to  be  held  by  the  teacher  during 
tenure  of  office  or  whether  they  will  get  better  service  if  they 
make  possible  his  purchase  of  a  small  farm  home  as  he  is  able. 
This  they  leave  for  another  meeting,  but  they  have  reached  one 
conclusion  and  are  happy  over  it,  and  that  is  that  they  want  a 
man  or  woman  to  come  college  trained  to  the  community  and 
take  up  a  life  job  there  and  that  they  are  ready  to  pay  the  price. 
They  are  not  sure  that  it  will  not  be  well  to  get  both  a  man  and 
woman  working  as  a  team,  married.  They  admit  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  consolidated  school,  but  for  them,  give  them  the 
old  country  school  brought  up  to  date,  taught  by  one  teacher 
year  after  year,  a  college  trained  scholar  who  would  become  a 
part  of  the  community  and  be  treated  as  if  he  belonged. 
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Adam  Willis  Kirkaldy,  M.  A.,  B.  Litt.,  Oxon.,  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Commerce^  University  College,  Nottingham. 

j]iiiiiiiiiiioiiiniiiiiic|  NIVEKSITY    College,     ISTottingliain,     is     unique 

I      T  T      =  among  institutions  of  university  rank  in  the  United 

I       11       I  Kingdom,  for  it  was  in  answer  to  the  demand  of 

I                   I  the  citizens  that  the  city  itself  founded  and  devel- 

f  imiimimamiiiiHiiitS  oped  a  centre  for  higher  education  which  in  thirty 

I                   I  years  developed  into  the  present  University  Col- 

I                   I  lege.  The  Eeform  Act  of  1867  and  the  Education 

•i>34iniiiiiiiiDmmiiiiii  ^^^    ^^    1870    not    only    compelled    the    educated 

classes  in  England  to  realize  the  necessity  for  educating  those 
who  would  have  to  exercise  the  franchise,  but  in  many  industrial 
centres  the  masses  themselves  called  out  for  higher  education,  nor 
in  any  place  was  this  cry  more  insistent  than  in  Nottingham. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  Town  Council  at  Nottingham,  when  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a  Public  Library  and  Museum,  decided  to 
erect  on  the  same  site,  to  cooperate  with  these  two  institutions,  a 
College  wherein  the  Arts  and  Sciences  might  be  studied.  Here 
again  Nottingham  moved  on  a  higher  plane  than  was  usual.  Many 
of  the  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  added  technical  schools  to 
their  educational  equipment.  These  schools  were  definitely  utili- 
tarian, their  primary  object  being  to  enable  students  to  improve 
their  wage  earning  capacity.  Such  schools  were  indeed  useful,  but 
they  exemplified  the  worst  side  of  the  teachings  of  nineteenth 
century  political  economy. 

The  new  institution  at  Nottingham  was  definitely  organized 
to  develop  the  higher  interests — literary,  artistic  and  scientific — 
of  its  students.  Thus  the  College  stands  as  an  example  of  mu- 
nicipal statesmanship  of  a  very  high  order.  At  this  time  of  na- 
tional reconstruction  when  the  logical  outcome  of  gross  material- 
ist teaching  has  been  made  patent  to  all  the  world,  it  is  remarkable 
that  forty  years  ago  one  of  the  great  industrial  centres  of  Eng- 
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land  definitely  mapped  out  a  system  of  education,  the  core  of 
which  reflects  the  high  ideals  of  the  great  educationists  of  the 
Renaissance. 

The  buildings  erected  in  1881  still  remain  among  the  finest 
architectural  features  of  the  city.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
by  the  then  Mayor,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  many  notable  personages 
being  present ;  and  the  College  was  opened  on  June  30th  the  same 
year  by  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

The  College  was  established  with  the  object  of  bringing  higher 
education  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  right  down  to  the  present 
it  has  maintained  this  tradition.  In  1903,  it  was  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  as  a  University  College,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  appears  to  he  on  the  eve  of  a  still  further  development, 
and  of  becoming  a  full  degree-granting  University  serving  the  six 
counties  which  make  up  the  important  area  known  as  the  East 
Midlands. 

As  originally  created  the  College  consisted  of  a  Department  of 
Arts  and  a  Department  of  Science.  The  first  included  Classics, 
Philosophy,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Modern  Foreign 
Languages,  Economics,  History  and  Education.  The  Department 
of  Science  included  Physics,  (with  which  was  connected  Mathe- 
matics), Chemistry,  the  Natural  Sciences,  including  Botany, 
Physiology,  Zoology  and  Geology.  Later  on,  considerable  develop- 
ments took  place;  thus  from  the  year  1011  there  were  the  fol- 
lowing Departments,  each  under  the  administration  of  its  own 
responsible  professor:  Arts,  including  Classics  and  Philosophy, 
English  Language  and  Literature,  Modem  Languages,  Education, 
Music;  Pure  Science,  including  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathemat- 
ics, Biology,  Physiology,  Zoology,  Botany  and  Geology,  to  which 
was  connected  Geograph}^;  Applied  Science,  including  Engi- 
neering (Mechanical,  Civil  and  Electrical),  and  Mining;  whilst 
important  schools  had  been  added,  having  as  their  function  the 
training  of  students  for  important  local  industries,  such  as  the 
chemical  trades  and  pharmacy,  the  textile  trades,  especially  hos- 
iery, the  building  trades  and  printing,  whilst  Economics  was  sep- 
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arated  from  the  Department  of  Arts  and  a  new  Department  of 
Economics  and  Commerce  was  established. 

The  war  had  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  the  College  as  on 
all  institutions  connected  with  higher  education,  but  a  consider- 
able amount  of  teaching  continued  throughout  the  war  and  the 
Officers  Training  Corps  connected  with  the  College  was  remark- 
ably successful  under  its  very  able  O.  C.  Major  Trotman,  who 
trained  no  less  than  1600  offiicers  for  War  Service.  With  a  di- 
minished number  of  students,  the  Staff  of  the  Science  Department 
was  to  a  certain  extent  at  liberty  to  undertake  research  work  and 
to  assist  Government  Departments  by  suggesting  new  methods 
both  for  fighting  and  equipment  purposes.  In  its  record  of  war 
w^ork  the  College  holds  a  high  place.  With  the  end  of  hostilities  a 
new  chapter  opened,  students  flocked  back  and  numbers  were  aug- 
mented by  an  influx  of  demobilized  men  who,  owing  to  their 
war  service,  had  suffered  a  break  in  their  careers.  The  Gov- 
ernment rightly  recognized  its  obligation  to  these  men,  and  suit- 
able cases  were  granted  substantial  allowances  to  enable  thera 
to  follow  University  Courses  in  order  to  make  up  for  what  had 
been  lost  through  patriotism  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
Thousands  of  these  men  entered  British  Universities,  and  large 
numbers  came  to  I^ottingham.  During  the  present  session  1920-21, 
the  College,  which  was  originally  constructed  for  about  300  stu- 
dents, has  a  roll  of  960  day  and  about  1450  evening  students. 

There  have  also  been  some  notable  developments  in  the  or- 
ganization and  work  of  the  College.  Departments  have  been  co- 
ordinated into  faculties,  of  which  there  are  now  four — Arts, 
Pure  Science,  Applied  Science  and  Economics.  The  work  of 
these  faculties  suffers  under  a  handicap,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
full  university  status.  There  are  the  diploma  courses  of  the  Col- 
lege, but  as  there  is  no  degree  conferring  authority,  the  College 
is  compelled  to  frame  most  of  its  courses  to  suit  the  external  de- 
grees of  the  University  of  London.  Over  the  curricula  pre- 
scribed for  these  degrees,  the  College  has  no  jurisdiction.  They 
are  laid  down  by  a  distant  outside  authority  which  cannot  fully 
understand  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  students  of  the  East 
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Midlands,  and  naturally  a  college  diploma  has  not  the  same 
standing  or  value  as  a  University  degree.  This  will  be  rectified 
when  E'ottingham  achieves  what  has  been  granted  to  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Shefiield  and  Bristol — a  full  University 
status.  The  movement  towards  this  was  on  foot  in  I^ottingham 
when  the  War  broke  out,  and  now  that  peace  has  returned,  active 
steps  are  being  taken  to  carry  the  movement  to  a  successful  issue. 

A  University  Charter  is  granted  by  the  Privy  Council  and  it 
is  usually  stipulated  that  there  shall  be  an  endowment  fund  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  University.  Other  towns  have 
benefited  by  the  generosity  of  wealthy  citizens,  indeed  several 
modern  universities  owe  their  foundation  to  this  munificence,  but 
for  ^N'ottingham,  where  the  citizens  have  given  a  signal  example  of 
self  help,  there  is  a  strong  case  that  this  unique  action  should 
gain  official  recognition.  The  City  Council  of  N'ottingham  has 
supported  the  College  with  no  niggardly  hand;  not  only  the  ex- 
tensive site  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  the  fine  buildings  have 
been  provided  mainly  by  the  Corporation,  but  during  the  past 
few  months  the  Council  has  raised  its  annual  grant  to  no  less 
than  £15,000  a  year.  Although  the  City  Council  has  undertaken 
the  main  responsibility  for  financing  the  College,  individual  citi- 
zens have,  from  time  to  time,  shown  their  interest.  An  anony- 
mous donor  of  £10,000  did  a  great  deal  in  the  first  instance  to- 
wards getting  the  original  scheme  into  concrete  shape.  The  local 
mine  owners  and  hosiery  firms  have  subscribed  handsomely  to 
special  departments.  During  the  present  year  Sir  Jesse  Boot 
has  given  the  handsome  sum  of  £50,000  to  the  extension  fund, 
and  this  example  will  be  widely  followed  when  normal  times  re- 
turn. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  refer  in  any  great  detail  to  the 
ordinary  Arts  and  Science  subjects  taught  in  the  College.  The 
number  of  the  students  reading  for  the  London  degrees  in  Arts 
is  considerably  augmented  by  the  students  of  the  Day  Training 
Department,  under  Professor  Henderson.  Here  a  very  important 
department  has  been  built  up,  and  an  immense  amount  of  work 
carried  on  to  the  benefit  of  the  education  of  the  area.     In  the 
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Modem  Language  Department  under  Professor  Weekley,  seven 
modem  languages  are  taught — French,  Spanish,  Latin,  Portu- 
guese, Eussian,  Serbian  and  German.  On  the  Staff  of  Lecturers 
is  Professor  Janko  Lavrin,  probably  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  younger  school  of  Slavonic  literary  critics.  A  recent  addition 
to  the  work  of  the  Language  Department  which  should  be  noted, 
is  the  offering  of  facilities  to  French  students,  most  of  whom 
are  graduates  of  French  Universities,  both  men  and  women,  to 
spend  a  session  at  the  College.  This  is  working  admirably  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Hutchinson. 

Classics  and  Philosophy  under  the  Vice  Principal,  Dr. 
Granger,  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  attract  students 
from  the  neighboring  theological  colleges. 

The  Department  of  History  has  recently  been  reorganized  under 
Professor  Owen  and  a  considerable  amount  of  research  work  is 
being  carried  out  under  his  direction. 

The  English  School  has  been  under  Professor  Warwick  Bond 
since  1911.  He  and  his  staff  not  only  prepare  students  and  lec- 
ture in  all  the  subjects  required  for  the  London  Degrees  from 
the  B.  A.  to  the  Ph.  D.,  but  they  are  active  in  giving  Courses 
of  Lectures  to  students  of  other  departments  with  the  object  of 
giving  them  a  real  love  for  their  own  literature.  They  thus  con- 
tinue the  early  tradition  of  the  College  in  educating  the  highest 
and  best  side  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  community. 

Adult  Education.  Connected  with  the  Arts  Department  is  a 
new  and  most  interesting  development.  The  problem  connected 
with  the  education  of  adult  people  has  for  many  years  been  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  educated  Englishmen.  Many  theories 
have  been  advanced  and  many  suggestions  made,  but  University 
College  !N^ottingham  has  been  the  first  educational  institution  to 
adopt  the  proposal  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Beconstruction  to  consider  the  question.  This  was  done  last  ses- 
sion by  the  foundation  of  a  Department  for  Adult  Education 
under  Mr.  Bobert  Peers,  M.  A.,  who  was  appointed  an  organizer. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  estimate  as  to  what  this  department  may  at- 
tain, but  among  its  aims  are  the  co-ordination  of  efforts  made 
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for  stimulating  and  organizing  higher  education  among  adults  in 
the  East  Midlands,  and  the  foundational  work  includes  the  train- 
ing and  provision  of  teachers  and  lecturers,  the  organizing  of 
tutorial  and  preparatory  classes,  and  the  provision  of  rather  more 
substantial  training  in  the  shape  of  University  Extension 
Courses,  preceded  by  courses  of  a  pioneer  character.  The  work 
thus  commenced  by  I^ottingham  will  be  watched  with  great  in- 
terest by  a  wider  circle  of  educationists  than  those  included  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Turning  to  Science,  since  the  War  the  Physics  Department 
has  had  its  accommodations  nearly  doubled,  and  under  Professor 
Barton,  F.  E.  S.,  the  amount  of  research  work  carried  through  by 
the  Staff  and  post  graduate  students  is  of  quite  substantial 
amount.  For  many  years  Physics  and  Mathematics  were  very 
closely  allied.  The  present  Principal,  Professor  W.  H.  Heaton, 
was  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics.  Under  his 
guidance  the  department  grew  and  laboratory  accommodation  was 
repeatedly  extended.  About  ^ve  and  twenty  years  ago  original 
research  work  commenced,  and  the  department  has  now  over  a 
hundred  published  articles  and  books  standing  to  its  credit. 
Among  the  researches  are  published  articles  on  electric  waves, 
acoustics  and  the  general  subject  of  vibrations,  on  metrology,  and 
on  gravitation.  The  present  laboratories  accommodate  150  stu- 
dents who  prepare  for  the  B.  Sc,  M.  Sc,  D.  Sc,  and  Ph.  D.  of 
London  University.  Students  who  have  qualified  from  this  De- 
partment are  now  holding  important  positions  in  the  scientific 
world.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics has  been  definitely  separated  from  that  of  Physics  though 
the  two  departments  still  work  closely  together.  The  present 
holder  of  the  Chair,  Professor  Piaggio,  who  succeeded  Professor 
Heaton,  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  Mathematics  required 
for  the  various  departments  of  the  College.  The  classes  for  tech- 
nical students  differ  considerably  from  those  required  by  Pure 
Science ;  in  the  evening,  also  there  are  exceptionally  large  classes, 
mostly  attended  by  working  men  studying  practical  mathematics. 
It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  a  mathematical  laboratory  has 
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been  installed  containing  various  models  and  instruments  for  cal- 
culation and  special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  students 
who  wish  to  specialize  and  research. 

The  Chemistry  Department  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  College  is  now  under  the  charge  of  Professor  F.  S.  Kipping, 
F.  R.  S.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  teaching  departments  in  the  Col- 
lege. There  is  also  a  sub-Department  of  Pharmacy,  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Kingdom.  Il^ot  only  is  all  the  ordinary 
under-graduate  teaching  provided,  but  Professor  Kipping  and  his 
large  staff  of  assistants  carry  through  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  research  work.  Only  to  mention  one  important  piece  of  in- 
vestigation work,  a  series  of  twenty-five  papers  on  "Organic  De- 
rivatives of  Silicon"  has  been  published. 

The  Natural  Sciences  are  under  Professor  J.  W.  Carr,  M.  A., 
Cambridge,  by  whom  students  are  prepared  for  the  London  Ex- 
aminations.   Research  work  is  also  carried  on. 

In  Applied  Science,  the  chief  interest  at  the  present  time  cen- 
tres in  the  Mining  School,  because  not  only  the  problems  con- 
nected with  English  coal  add  enormously  to  the  importance  of  this 
department,  but  within  the  area  which  will  be  served  by  the  new 
University,  there  are  two  of  the  experimental  stations  for  testing 
our  oil  supplies.  The  mine  oAvners  of  the  district  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  work  done  by  Professor  McMillan  and  his 
assistants  in  training  members  of  their  staffs,  by  giving  an  annual 
contribution  to  the  Department,  based  on  production.  This  has 
developed  from  a  definite  annual  sum  which  was  paid  by  the  col- 
liery owners,  and  is  now  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  thoroughly  efficient 
Mining  and  Petrology  Department.  Mining  and  Geology  together 
train  experts,  not  only  for  the  requirements  of  the  United  King- 
dom, but  assist  in  the  wider  questions  connected  with  the  mineral 
and  fuel  resources  of  the  Empire.  Nottingham  is  prepared  to 
take  its  place  among  those  Universities  which  will  assist  the  Co- 
lonial Office  in  the  great  work  it  is  now  engaged  upon. 

In  pre-war  days  the  Department  of  Geology  had  over  70  stu- 
dents, and  already  there  are  evidences  to  show  that  this  number 
may  be  expected  to  increase  as  things  become  more  normal. 
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The  most  interesting  departure  on  the  technological  side  of  the 
College  is  the  recently  modernized  school  for  Textiles  and  Hos- 
iery. Hosiery  and  lace  are  two  of  the  principal  industries  of  the 
district.  Last  year  the  Hosiery  Employers'  Association  re- 
equipped  and  enlarged  the  existing  Hosiery  school  in  the  College. 
A  thoroughly  efficient  lecturer,  Mr.  W.  Davis,  M.  A.,  was  placed 
in  charge  and  already  the  trade  shows  its  confidence  in  what  has 
been  established.  The  success  already  attained  has  influenced  the 
lace  associations  to  cooperate  in  the  movement,  and  next  session 
a  further  development  will  taJ^e  place. 

The  Department  of  Economics  was  separated  from  Arts  in  1911 
and  there  was  a  feeling  that  a  Department  of  Commerce  on  mod- 
em lines  should  be  established.  In  Enghmd  there  are  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  creation  of  a  department  which  in 
America  and  Germany  is  welcomed  and  flourishes  almost  from 
the  commencement.  This  type  of  University  work  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  20  years  ago.  In  the 
University  which  he  was  instrumental  in  founding  at  Birming- 
ham, he  organized  a  Faculty  of  Commerce,  but  it  was  found  to  be 
very  up-hill  work  and  it  took  many  years  to  attain  anything  like 
success.  In  JSTottingham  the  work  of  Economics  for  some  time 
resolved  itself  into  preparing  day  students  for  the  economic  re- 
quirement of  some  of  the  London  degrees,  and  there  were  evening 
classes  in  which  numbers  of  students  attended  lectures  in  Econom- 
ics and  certain  commercial  subjects.  In  1919  a  new  departure 
was  made  and  a  definite  full  day  curriculum  was  framed.  This 
was  just  in  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  demobolized  mem- 
bers of  the  forces,  about  200  of  whom  joined  the  new  department. 
At  present  there  is  interesting  and  important  work  being  carried 
on  in  connection  with  these  demobolized  men.  There  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  day  students  for  the  London  University  require- 
ments for  degrees  and  the  evening  classes  have  continued  doing 
useful  work.  In  the  coming  session  an  experiment  is  to  be  tried 
in  the  evening  classes  by  framing  a  Diploma  Course  which  will 
enable  a  student,  in  four  Sessions,  to  obtain  a  College  Diploma 
and   qualify   for   certain   commercial   professional   examinations 
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such  as,  The  Institute  of  Bankers,  the  various  Accounting  Cor- 
porations and  the  Institute  of  Secretaries.  This  course  is  of  spe- 
cial interest,  as  it  necessitates  cooperation  between  the  College 
and  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools  which  are  organized  by  the 
City  Education  Committee. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  research  work  carried  on 
by  this  department,  and  training  in  Economic  Investigation  and 
Eesearch  is  a  definite  part  of  the  three  years  curriculum. 

Investigations,  inaugurated  by  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  have  been  made  during  the  war  period 
into  the  Economic  Effects  of  the  War  on  Labor,  Currency,  Bank- 
ing and  Exchange.  The  headquarters  of  this  work  for  the  last 
two  years  have  been  in  this  department.  Four  volumes  of  re- 
ports have  already  been  published  and  two  volumes,  one  on  Labor 
and  one  on  Currency  and  Finance,  covering  the  whole  of  the  war 
period  and  the  two  years  of  reconstruction,  are  now  in  the  Press 
and  will  be  issued  shortly. 

The  above  description  of  the  College  and  its  work  is  necessarily 
sketchy.  There  are  many  points  of  interest  that  one  would  like 
to  emphasize.  The  foundation  of  the  College,  its  aims  and  ob- 
jects which  place  it  on  a  plane  almost  by  itself,  the  amount  of 
University  work  carried  on  under  considerable  difficulties,  the 
keenness  for  research  shown  in  all  Departments,  and  the  amount 
of  published  work  by  all  departments,  place  l^ottingham  in  a  high 
position  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  is  felt  that  with  the  obtaining  of  a  full  University  status 
a  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  all  departments  and  that  the 
volume  of  work  both  in  teaching  and  research,  and  the  number 
of  students  attracted  will  be  increased  considerablv. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

A  unique  experiment  in  scholarships,  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  student  who  has  exceptional  capacity  in  a  special  field  but  who 
may  be  deficient  in  other  fields,  has  just  been  undertaken  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  New  York  City  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  established  an  annual 
scholarship  of  the  value  of  $700,  to  be  known  as  the  "Zona  Gale 
Scholarship," — named  in  honor  of  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the 
University — to  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  shown  that  he  pos- 
sesses special  talent  of  an  unusually  high  order  and  who  wishes  to 
spend  his  time  in  the  University  in  pursuing  courses  which  he  thinks 
will  develop  his  special  talent,  without  being  required  to  complete 
studies  in  which  he  has  little  or  no  interest.  The  holder  of  the  scholar- 
ship will  not  be  required  to  satisfy  the  regular  entrance  requirements 
if  he  is  deficient  therein. 

To  obtain  this  scholarship,  a  student  need  not  have  completed  the 
usual  high  school  course  of  study,  provided  that  he  has  given  adequate 
proof,  first,  of  the  possession  of  exceptional  talent  in  a  particular 
field,  and  second,  that  he  can  perfect  his  talent  by  spending  a  period 
at  the  university  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  of  his  own  choosing.  Such 
a  student  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  university  degree,  which  always 
represents  the  completion  of  certain  required  studies.  A  committee 
of  the  university  faculty  will  administer  this  scholarship,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  keep  a  sympathetic  eye  on  the  student 
and  note  whether  he  is  deriving  benefit  from  his  residence  in  the 
university.  So  long  as  he  is  making  progress  in  the  development  of 
his  special  talents  he  will  be  given  complete  freedom  to  follow  any 
program  which  he  thinks  will  be  of  greatest  advantage  to  him. 

This  scholarship  is  open  to  any  person  in  any  part  of  the  country 
who  has  given  evidence  of  exceptional  creative  ability  in  any  field  of 
human  interest  and  activity.  Nominations  for  the  scholarship  may 
be  made  to  the  registrar  of  the  university  by  superintendents  or  prin- 
cipals of  schools,  by  teachers,  or  by  any  one  else.  To  receive  consider- 
ation, the  nomination  must  be  accompanied  by  evidence  that  the  can- 
didate possesses  unusual  original  talent,  and  that  he  would  be  able 
to  utilize  the  advantages  offered  by  the  university  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  talent.  There  are  no  restrictions  in  respect  to  age,  sex 
or  race. 

There  are  complaints  in  autobiographical  sketches  of  the  lack  of 
elasticity  in  college  courses,  which  has  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of 
persons  who  possessed  unusual  talent  in  particular  fields,  but  who 
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were  unable  to  complete,  or  who  were  not  interested  in,  some  of  the 
required  work. 


All  educators  should  be  aware  of  the  value  of  the  synthetic  mind. 
Every  ultimate  truth  is  a  paradox — it  is  the  reconciliation  of  two 
apparently  opposite  and  opposing  facts  or  principles.  So  that  the 
partial  mind  never  can  arrive  at  more  than  a  half  truth.  To  the  end 
that  we  may  perceive  truth  we  must  put  aside  all  bias,  all  partisan 
thinking  and  feeling,  and  we  must  dispassionately  and  calmly  culti- 
vate the  ability  to  see  all  sides,  all  possible  factors,  and  then  to  put 
them  together  into  a  synthetic  whole. 

*         *         * 

A  good  illustration  of  this  necessity  of  synthesis  appears  in  the 
study  of  consciousness  as  it  relates  to  the  teaching  profession.  Con- 
sciousness has  two  functions  which  are  obvious:  it  leads  to  knowl- 
edge, and  it  leads  to  action.  Now,  the  pro  and  con  type  of  mind 
at  once  raises  the  question,  "Which  of  these  functions  is  the  more 
essential  ?''  x\nd  so  we  have  the  beginning  of  a  discussion  which  sepa- 
rates persons  into  opposite  factions,  each  contending  for  that  aspect 
of  the  truth  which  he  is  able  to  see.  One  says,  "To  know  is  the  mind's 
highest  function ;"  another  says,  "To  do  is  the  glory  of  man."  Very 
well,  but  why  this  eternal  contention  about  this  or  that?  Why  not 
always  this  and  that?  Why  is  it  not  the  highest  exhibition  of  ability 
to  be  able  to  co-ordinate  thought  and  action,  knowledge  and  conduct? 
Why  is  it  not  the  highest  function  of  consciousness  to  know  in  order 
to  do?  The  debate  over  the  relative  importance  of  these  functions 
leads  to  an  attempt  to  separate  them,  and  so  to  disparage  one  or 
the  other. 

Philosophers  have  usually  cherished  the  view  that  "the  theoretic 
life  is  the  soul's  genuine  concern;"  that  man's  supreme  glory  is  to 
be  a  rational  being — to  know  eternal  and  universal  truth.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  popular  belief  has  always  tended  to  estimate  the 
worth  of  a  man's  mental  processes  by  their  effects  upon  his  practical 
life.  Now,  to  take  sides  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  views,  and 
so  to  over-emphasize  either  the  practical  or  theoretical  ideal,  is  inimical 
to  the  best  results;  because  the  whole  truth  so  obviously  embraces 
both.  Theory  helps  practice.  Practice  corrects  and  improves  theory. 
Being  is  prior  to  doing;  but  being  expresses  itself  in  doing.  On  the 
other  hand,  doing  enlarges  being,  and  one  of  the  highest  rewards  of 
doing  is  the  capacity  which  is  created  by  effort.  These  functions, 
then,  knowing  and  doing,  should  be  considered  as  inseparable,  co- 
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ordinate,  and  mutually  indispensable  the  one  to  the  other.     We  shall 
not  achieve  a  true  theory  of  education  till  this  is  done. 

*         *         * 

What  is  called  the  biological  conception  of  the  mind  is  responsible 
for  much  over-emphasis  on  the  merely  utilitarian  side.  We  must 
acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to  this  view  for  having  recalled  us  to 
the  earth,  and  having  corrected  the  over-emphasis  which  the  classical 
tradition  had  uniformly  placed  upon  the  purely  theoretical  side ;  but, 
for  all  that,  we  should  guard  against  the  vice  of  partialism  here  as 
elsewhere.  The  biological  conception  is  that  the  mind,  as  it  unfolds 
in  the  evolving  human  creature,  helps  him  to  adapt  his  movements 
to  the  impressions  received  from  his  environment,  so  as  to  escape 
from  harm  or  from  destruction.  Consciousness  thus  becomes  useless 
unless  it  prompts  to  useful  conduct.  Our  thoughts  are  to  restrain 
or  direct  our  behavior,  our  memories  warn  or  encourage,  our  feelings 
impel  or  deter;  but  the  object  is  our  personal  well-being  in  relation 
to  environment  and  what  it  contains.  This  view,  when  held  exclu- 
sively, makes  the  mind  in  all  its  varied  functions  play  down  to  the 
needs  of  animal  existence;  indeed  the  god-like  mind,  which  makes 
the  man,  becomes  only  a  super-added  biological  perfection — useless 
unless  it  prompts  to  useful  conduct.  It  becomes  the  slave  of  low 
animal  cunning,  and  functions  chiefly  in  the  conflict  with  others, 
devising  new  weapons  of  offense  and  defense,  reinforcing  cruelty, 
avarice,  lust  and  selfish  impulse.  Education  becomes  merely  the 
sharpening  of  his  faculties  and  the  perfecting  of  his  equipment  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  this  view 
condemns  itself  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  retain  a  normal  residuum  of 
human  feeling  and  common-sense.  And  yet  all  that  is  needed  to 
correct  this  view,  and  redeem  it,  is  that  we  add  to  it  the  other  half — 
so  that  we  preserve  the  complete  sphere  of  truth.  When  we  think  of 
man  as  emerging  from  low  and  animal  conditions,  as  separating 
himself  from  all  things  base  and  selfish — in  short,  when  we  think 
of  him  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  Being,  then  we  begin  to  realize 
that  a  large  part  of  man's  satisfaction  with  himself  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  knowing  and  being,  the  feeling  of  worth  within  himself.  It 
is  still  true  that  his  knowledge  will  enable  him  to  act  more  efficiently, 
and  when  he  acts  nobly  he  will  be  aware  of  additions  to  his  sense  of 
being.  Education  becomes  not  less  practical,  but  incomparably  more 
human,  more  worth-while  as  something  in  itself.  Every  power  built 
into  the  man  makes  him  a  nobler,  richer,  more  capacious  being, 
capable  of  conferring  and  of  receiving  ever  larger  and  larger  benefits. 
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This  is  the  synthetic  view  which  reconciles  the  values  of  the  old 
conflicting  partial  views,  and  eliminates  the  dangers  of  both.  Every 
ultimate  truth  is  a  paradox. 


Only  nineteen  states,  in  their  state  courses  of  study,  outline  definite 
required  instruction  for  the  grades  in  the  fundamentals  of  American 
government,  with  four  of  those  nineteen  postponing  the  teachiug 
until  the  seventh,  and  six  until  the  eighth  grade.  We  think  this  is  a 
serious  defect  in  the  American  public  school  system.  This  fact  is 
brought  out  by  a  graphic  analysis  of  state  courses  of  study  prepared 
by  C.  J.  Primm  of  Chicago,  who  is  promoting  the  movement  for  a 
wider  use  of  films  in  training  boys  and  girls  for  citizenship,  as  well 
as  in  community  Americanization  work  for  foreign-born  citizens. 

"It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  towns 
and  cities  in  the  remaining  twenty-one  states  pupils  are  being  taught 
the  essentials  of  our  system  of  government,'*  Mr.  Primm  goes  on  to 
state.  "In  these  cases,  however,  such  instruction  is  being  given  at  the 
option  or  through  the  initiative  of  local  teachers  or  superintendents; 
the  state  itself  is  not  requiring  it.  Most  thinking  folks  will  agree 
that  any  study  so  vital  to  the  nation's  welfare  as  civics  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  the  option  of  local  school  authorities.  Its  inclusion  in 
the  curriculum  should  be  definitely  provided  for." 

"It  is  many  times  more  important,"  Mr.  Primm  declares,  "to  teach 
civics  in  the  grades  than  in  high  school,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  vast  majority  of  pupils  never  reach  high  school,  and  a  surprisingly 
large  number  do  not  even  continue  in  the  elementary  schools  beyond 
the  sixth  grade.  The  teaching  of  citizenship  ought  therefore  to  begin 
in  the  lower  grades.  It  shoiild  not  be  taught  as  a  formal  subject, 
but  as  something  of  vital  every-day  concern,  something  with  an  inti- 
mate relation  to  every  interest  and  activity  of  the  child,  his  parents, 
and  his  community." 

A  number  of  states  outlining  comprehensive  courses  in  civics  for 
elementary  schools  begin  the  work  in  the  first  grade.  Instruction  for 
the  first  three  years,  as  a  general  thing,  takes  up  the  relations  of 
home,  school  and  neighborhood  to  the  larger  community  life;  the 
work  of  community  servants,  such  as  postmen,  police,  firemen,  etc.; 
the  duty  of  obedience  and  the  need  of  thrift  and  loyal  co-operation. 
A  complete  revision  of  school  courses  of  study  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  imminent, — according  to  Superintendent  Henry  Snyder  of 
Jersey  City,  speaking  recently  before  the  N.  E.  A., — in  order  that 
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every  pupil  shall  be  "trained  for  complete  living  as  an  individual,  as 
a  member  of  society,  and  as  a  citizen."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  schools 
to  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  understand,  not  only  their  privileges 
and  opportunities,  but  their  obligations  to  their  fellow-men  and  to 
the  state. 


A  novel  and  extensive  study  of  the  health  of  working  children  is 
being  made  in  the  continuation  schools  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Medical  School  Inspection. 
Twelve  hundred  boys  and  girls  employed  in  the  various  industries 
of  the  city  and  attending  the  continuation  schools  several  hours  a 
week,  are  being  examined  by  a  corps  of  doctors  and  nurses  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Mitchell,  health  specialist  of  the  National 
Committee.  Their  physical  condition  will  be  compared  with  what  it 
was  when  they  received  their  working  papers.  A  correlation  will  be 
made  between  the  occupations  in  which  the  children  engage  and  their 
health  records  while  at  work.  The  object  of  the  study,  according  to 
Dr.  Mitchell,  is  to  obtain  reliable  scientific  data  on  which  to  base 
conclusions  regarding  the  need  of  some  form  of  health  protection  and 
service  for  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  the  regular  schools  and  gone 
to  work,  as  well  as  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  minimum  age  for  entering  industrial  emplo)rment  should  be  raised 
from  14,  which  is  the  age  established  by  law  in  most  of  the  states, 
to  16,  which  was  recommended  by  the  Children's  Bureau  Conference 
on  Child  Welfare  Standards  in  1919. 

"The  vast  majority  of  juvenile  workers  in  industry,"  says  Dr. 
Mitchell,  "are  between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  This,  generally 
speaking,  is  the  period  of  early  adolescence,  a  critical  period  from 
both  the  physiological  and  the  psychological  standpoint.  Only  17 
states  now  require  the  physical  examination  of  applicants  for  working 
papers,  and  no  state  sees  that  children  are  periodically  examined 
after  they  go  to  work,  to  learn  what  effect  their  employment  is  having 
on  their  health,  or  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  defects 
or  dangerous  tendencies.  Yet  no  class  of  adult  workers  is  so  depen- 
dent on  health  as  that  comprising  the  wage  earners  who  ill-advisedly  or 
through  economic  necessity  enter  employment  at  an  early  age." 


Book  Reviews 


So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  and  publishers,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

STORY,  ESSAY  AND  VERSE.  Edited  by  Charles  Sv^rain  Thomas  and 
Harry  Gilbert  Paul.     The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

This  volume  presents  a  generous  collection  of  mind-filling,  heart- 
m.oving  stories  and  short  poems  from  which  high  school  and  college 
classes  can  select  what  they  may  need  for  detailed  study,  intensive 
analysis,  or  as  models  of  plot,  motive  and  skill  in  verbal  expression. 
The  general  reader  also,  will  find  the  collection  a  very  satisfying  one  for 
odd  moments  or  hours  of  leisure,  when  a  short,  well  written,  worth- 
while story,  essay,  or  lyric  may  be  wanted  to  change  the  current  of  one's 
thought,  to  rest  a  tired  brain  or  set  of  nerves,  or  merely  to  make  time 
pass  speedily  and  profitably  between  two  engagements. 

Its  educational  usefulness  has  been  mainly  in  mind  as  the  editors 
have  compiled  the  book.  The  material  has  been  drawn  entirely  from  the 
files  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  This  magazine  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning the  most  carefully  edited  magazine,  probably,  of  any  in  America. 
A  story  or  poem  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  to  touch 
a  high  water  mark  of  literary  excellence.  So  many  distinguished  men 
and  women  have  written  for  it  in  the  more  than  sixty  years  of  its 
existence,  that  a  g^eat  mine  of  literary  riches  is  covered  by  its  files. 
This  mine  has  been  deftly  worked  by  the  skilled  operatives  whose  names 
are  appended,  as  editors,  to  this  volume.  They  have  aimed  to  bring  forth 
"the  material  that  voices  the  more  modern  note"  (the  reader  will  par- 
don the  change  of  figure  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  exact  language  of 
the  editors)  "and  thus  reveals  in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  way,  the 
method  and  mood  current  among  the  best  of  contemporary  writing." 

A  collection  as  large  as  this  affords  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  various 
tastes  and  standards  of  literary  criticism.  The  reviewer,  by  chance,  read 
first  of  all  the  rather  grewsome  tale,  in  the  style  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  con- 
tributed by  the  late  Honorable  John  D.  Long.  Inevitably  the  question 
arose  in  his  mind  whether  such  tales  should  be  set  forth  as  models  in  a 
book  for  comparatively  immature  students  in  high  school  and  college. 
Mature  consideration,  however,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  a  stu- 
dent's reading  may  well  follow  the  actual  lines  of  life  and  experience 
rather  than  of  the  purely  ideal.     This  collection  reflects  the  world   of 
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people  and  things  as  it  really  is, — a  world  which  the  student  is  inevitably 
boiind  to  see  and  experience.  His  school  work  must  prepare  him  for  life. 
This  is  the  justification  of  the  very  few  unpleasant  stories  in  the  book 
under  review.  Teachers  of  English  will  find  it  rich  in  material  for 
various  classroom  purposes  and  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  on  the 
reading-room  or  home  table. 

PARLIAMENTAKY  PRACTICE.  An  Introduction  to  Parliamentary 
Law.     By  General  Henry  M.  Robert.     The  Century  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

The  author  is  well  known  for  his  "Robert's  Rules  of  Order  Revised," 
and  "Robert's  Parliamentary  Law  Charts,"  which  are  authorities  in  their 
fields.  The  present  volume  is  a  condensation  of  a  much  more  elaborate 
and  comprehensive  and  expensive  volume  which  the  author  has  prepared 
for  experts.  The  little  book  here  reviewed  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
novice,  or  of  students  in  high  school  and  college,  for  women's  clubs, 
churches,  lodges,  and  for  multitudes  of  other  organizations  which  wish 
to  conduct  their  business  in  an  orderly  way  but  have  no  time  or  dispo- 
sition to  enter  into  elaborate  theories  and  teclinicalities.  It  illustrates 
practically  every  point  in  common  parliamentary  practice,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  the  chairman  and  the  member  on  the  floor.  It  wdll 
be  particularly  useful  to  women,  who  have  been  unfamiliar  with  customs 
in  this  field,  but  who  are  ready  to  learn  and  wish  to  conduct  their  organi- 
zations in  a  suitable  manner.  Its  comprehensiveness  and  its  clarity  are 
its  distinctive  features.  It  should  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  school  and  the  college. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ARTEMAS  WARD.  By  Charles  Martyn.  New  York, 
Artemas  Ward,  publisher,  1921.     Price  $3.00. 

This  sumptuous  volume  presents  a  worthy  biography  of  an  early 
American  patriot  and  statesman.  It  has  been  written  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  great-grandson,  of  the  same  name.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  it  at  once  accurate,  broad-minded  and  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as,  and  especially  to,  the  expert  student  of  early 
Colonial  times.  The  services  of  the  author  in  digging  into  original 
sources  of  historical  fact  and  tradition  and  shedding  new  light,  not  only 
upon  the  record  of  this  hero,  but  also  upon  many  matters  of  more  general 
interest,  will  receive  due  recognition  by  the  public  and  by  enthusiasts 
in  historical  matters  in  particular.  The  public  stands  indebted  to  him 
for  the  patient  researches  and  the  interesting  discoveries  which  he  has 
made. 

The  subject  of  this  important  historical  biography  was  born  in 
Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  November  26,   1727.     He  graduated  at  Har- 
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vard  College  in  1748,  and  went  at  once  to  teach  at  the  Groton  School. 
Later,  he  opened  a  general  store  at  Shrewsbury.  He  quickly  became  a 
leading  figure,  and  held  various  local  offices.  He  was  captain  and  major 
in  the  County  Militia.  He  was  elected  and  repeatedly  re-elected  Repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court,  became  colonel  and  also  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Worcester  County.  Getting  a  constantly  increasing 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  Colonial  politics  he  rose  to  the  high  office 
of  General  of  the  army  that  was  besieging  Boston.  The  Siege  of  Boston 
chapter  is  full  of  interest  and  adds  not  a  little  that  is  new  and  valu. 
able  from  the  historical  standpoint.  Chapter  VI,  on  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  is  interesting  and  thrilling.  "Shay's  Rebellion"  is  realisti- 
cally sketched.  General  Ward  was  a  "Federalist"  in  the  second  and 
third  United  States  Congresses.  His  break  with  Samuel  Adams,  and  his 
own  death  in  October,  1800,  are  closing  incidents  in  this  interesting 
biography. 

The  volume  contains  a  number  of  illustrations,  portraits,  copperplate 
reproductions  of  autograph  letters  and  other  historical  documents,  sites 
of  notable  houses,  etc.  It  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  a  great  man  by  his 
widely  known  and  highly  successful  descendant  and  namesake,  who  pro- 
jected the  volume,  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Charles  Martyn,  originally 
for  research  work  only,  but  later  turning  over  to  his  able  and  sympa- 
thetic care  the  entire  preparation  of  the  book. 
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Beginnings  of  the  Commercial  Schools 

Chaeles  G.  Reigner,  Baltimore^  Md. 

f """""•"" ■=!  A^TY  years   ago   President   Butler   epitomized   the 

I      f^  /I     !    spirit  of  ximerican  education  in  these  terms : 
I     JtVi     I        ^^Spontaneity  is  the  keynote  of  education  in  the 
I  I    United  States.     Its  varied  form,   its  uneven  pro- 

SjiiiiirmiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicS  gress,  its  lack  of  symmetry,  its  practical  effective- 
I  I    ness,  are  all  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  sprung  un- 

I  I    bidden  from  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 

Local  preierences   and   individual  initiative  have 
been  ruling  forces." 

To  no  phase  of  education  are  these  words  more  strikingly  appli- 
cable than  to  technical  education  for  the  business  office.  If  the 
business  school  stands  for  anything  today,  it  stands  for  "individual 
initiative."  The  development  of  a  system  of  formal  instruction, 
instituted  and  regulated  by  governmental  agency,  may  be  traced 
with  certainty  and  its  results  studied  with  a  fair  degree  of  accu- 
racy. But  schools  carried  on  by  private  enterprise  and  conducted 
for  purposes  of  monetary  gain,  and  not  ordinarily  responsible  to 
any  authority — educational,  governmental,  or  otherwise — either 
for  the  regulation  of  their  curricula  or  standards,  or  for  reports 
thereon,  are  bound  to  leave  few  or  no  accurate  records  of  their 
inception. 

It  has  been  customary,  up  to  this  time,  to  think  and  speak  of 
R.  M.  Bartlett,  Peter  Duff,  and  I^athaniel  Comer  as  the  pioneer 
commercial  school  men.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  in  brief, 
to  present  the  names  and  activities  of  four  other  men  who,  too,  did 
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pioneer  work  in  this  field  of  technical  training,  yet  who  are  prac- 
tically unknown  today. 

The  commercial  school  is  peculiarly  the  result  of  an  evolutionary 
process.  It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive,  if  space  per- 
mitted, to  trace  in  detail  those  influences  which  led  to  its  incep- 
tion. Among  such  influences  we  might  well  class  the  publication 
of  texts  on  those  subjects  which  now  are  recognized  as  distinctly 
commercial  in  their  character. 

The  American  Colonies,  particularly  Virginia  with  its  tobacco- 
raising  enterprises,  were  engaged  in  trading  and  commerce,  and 
consequently  there  was  a  demand  for  a  book  which  treated  of  mer- 
cantile accounts.  The  earliest  work  which  seems  to  have  been  at 
all  extensively  used  in  the  colonies  was  entitled  "Bookkeeping 
Methodized ;  a  Methodical  Treatise  on  Merchant  Accounts,  accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  form.  By  John  Mair,  Edinburgh."  The  first 
edition  appeared  in  1Y36.  The  sixth  edition,  which  I  have  ex- 
amined, was  published  in  1760,  being  greatly  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  Appendix,  comprising,  as  the  Preface  puts  it,  a  "vast 
amount  of  useful  information,"  a  chapter  being  added  "for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  merchants,  who  trade  to,  or  settle  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  exhibiting  at  great  length  the  commerce  of  those 
colonies,  with  the  method  of  keeping  accompts  used  by  the  Store- 
keepers there."  Another  chapter  was  added  "to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  merchants  in  the  West  Indies  setting  forth  the  commerce 
of  the  sugar  colonies,  with  the  method  of  keeping  accompts  used  by 
the  factors  there." 

An  even  more  interesting  book  appeared  in  the  year  before  Mair 
brought  out  his  sixth  edition,  the  title  page  of  which  reads,  "The 
Modern  Elements  of  ISTumeral  Arithmetic,  containing  so  much  of 
common  and  decimal  arithmetic  as  is  necessary  to  perform  the 
various  calculations  of  the  Compting-House  and  the  Custom-House 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  dispatch  together  with  the  demonstration 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  several  branches  of  Commercial 
Arithmetic  so  disposed  as  to  suit  the  convenience  and  capacities 
of  children."  Real,  Simon-pure,  practical  commercial  arithmetic 
in  1Y59  !     The  book  contains  chapters  on  Fellowship,  Custom  and 
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Excise,  and  "Tret  and  Tare,"  whicli  is  defined  as  "that  process 
by  which  merchants  compendiously  find  and  deduct  their  allow- 
ance and  commissions." 

Another  step  forward  in  the  development  of  a  practical  educa- 
tion was  made  by  the  publication,  in  1772,  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
an  "Essay  on  Bookkeeping  in  the  ture  Italian  method  of  Debtor 
and  Creditor  by  William  Webster,  Writing-Master  and  Accomp- 
tant."  This  contains  a  highly  interesting  appendix  entitled  "An 
Essay  towards  rendering  the  instruction  of  Youth  more  easy  and 
effectual  with  regard  to  the  Studies  at  the  Writing-School."  In  an 
almost  prophetic  vein  Webster  arraigns  the  educational  practices 
of  the  day  in  the  following  terms: 

"Education  is  a  word  of  large  extent ;  but  certainly  every  part 
is  not  applicable  to  every  person,  and  the  compting-house  and 
■compter  require  qualifications  very  different  from  those  which  fit 
a  man  for  the  pulpit  or  bar.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  prevailing 
method  of  education  at  present  is  without  any  regard  to  the  child's 
capacity  or  destination,  with  respect  to  the  future  figure  we  intend 
he  shall  make  in  the  world.  The  present  method,  I  say,  is,  as 
soon  as  he  can  stammer  over  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  before 
he  hath  well  lost  the  uncouth  tone  of  pronunciation  which  he 
hath  lamt  from  his  mistress,  immediately  to  send  the  boy  to  the 
Latin-School;  where,  instead  of  studying  his  own  language  and 
improving  in  the  necessary  qualifications  of  reading  it  distinctly 
and  with  proper  emphasis,  he  is  unreasonably  entered  upon  a  Latin 
grammar,  and  not  only  perplexed  with  abstruse  terms  of  art,  but 
confounded  with  rules  written  in  a  language  he  is  altogether  a 
stranger  to."  "This  course  of  study,"  Webster  observes,  "is  as 
fruitless  as  it  is  difficult,  for,  after  it  may  be  seven  years'  pains 
are  past,  and  the  youth  somewhat  advanced  in  learning,  either 
discouraged  by  experienced  hardships  or  determined  by  his  friends' 
inclinations,  his  studies  are  suddenly  changed,  and  he  is  imme- 
diately removed  to  the  Writing-School  to  be  qualified  for  trade 
or  other  business ;"  "(there  is  your  business  school  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  "The  writing-school,  to  be  qualified  for  trade  or  other 
business") — "where,  entirely  neglecting  his  former  application, 
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the  little  Latin  he  has  learned  is  lost;  and  for  all  his  time  and 
labor  past,  he  is  perhaps  unable  to  give  the  sense  of  a  motto  or 
inscription;  nay,  it  may  be,  is  still  uncapable  of  reading  or 
writing." 

How  often  have  we  heard  this  same  line  of  argument,  slightly 
re-vamped,  applied  to  those  schools  which  represent  the  modern 
version  of  the  Latin-School  of  Webster's  time. 

I  shall  now  mention  certain  other  books  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance,  each  one  of  which  represents  a  distinct  advance  in 
the  cause  of  practical  education.  The  first  is  "The  Young  Book- 
keeper's Assistant,"  published  by  Thomas  Dilworth  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1Y89.  I  advert  to  the  preface  of  this  book  for  the  follow- 
ing quotation : 

"Some  instructors  of  youth  propose  to  teach  Bookkeeping  in 
six  weeks ;  some  in  a  month,  and  some  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
all  of  them,  in  their  own  proposed  times,  engage  to  make  their 
pupils  master  of  the  art.  But  whatever  their  pretensions  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  done  in  so  short  a  time;  such  hasty  performances  in 
bookkeeping,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  literature,  being  more 
likely  to  produce  a  crazy  and  tottering  building  subject  to  fall  at 
every  blast  if  not  wholly  undermine  it,  rather  than  make  it  firm 
and  lasting." 

Verily,  verily,  the  educational  fakir  have  we  always  with  us  1 

Seven  years  later  appeared  the  "American  Accountant;  con- 
taining the  principles  of  Mercantile  Arithmetic,  or  all  the  rules 
necessary  for  forming  a  complete  accountant;  methodically  ar- 
ranged and  largely  exemplified,  the  whole  adapted  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  By  Benjamin  Workman,  Philadelphia." 
The  chief  merit  of  this  book,  the  author  contends,  lies  in  its  large 
number  of  practical  examples.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
one  such  practical  example: 

'No.  11.     When  first  the  marriage  knot  was  tied 
Betwixt  my  wife  and  me, 
My  age  did  hers  as  far  exceed 
As  three  times  three  do  three ; 
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But  after  ten  and  half  ten  years 

We  man  and  wife  had  been, 
Onr  ages  then  appeared  to  be 

As  eight  is  to  sixteen. 
!N'ow,  Tyro  skilled  in  numbers,  say. 

What  were  our  ages  on  the  wedding  day  ? 
Ans.      Sir,  forty-five  years  you  had  been. 

Your  bride  no  more  than  just  fifteen. 

Merely  mentioning  William  Mitchell's  "System  of  Bookkeep- 
ing,'' "The  Keady  Reckoner,"  published  at  York,  Pa.,  1797,  and 
William  Jackson's  "Bookkeeping  in  the  true  Italian  form  of 
Debtor  and  Creditor  from  the  Precepts  of  the  ingenious  D.  Dow- 
ling,  author  of  Mercantile  Arithmetic,"  published  in  1801  (that 
same  "Jackson's  Bookkeeping"  which  Mr.  Bartlett,  thirty-fivo 
years  later,  declared  he  knew  by  heart),  I  pass  on  to  "The  Stu- 
dent's Assistant,  containing  a  concise  method  of  Bookkeeping  by 
James  Maginness,  Harrisburg,"  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  stu- 
dents in  1817.  It  seems  by  this  time  that  bookkeeping  had  be- 
come a  course  in  the  curricula  of  the  schools  and  academies  of 
the  day;  indeed,  all  but  one  of  the  books  mentioned  above  bore 
the  name  of  a  school,  written  evidently  by  the  student  who  orig- 
inally owned  the  book. 

Once  more,  and  in  even  stronger  terms,  the  plea  for  a  practical 
education  crops  up  in  Maginness's  work.  He  has  added  to  the 
book,  "Observations,"  as  he  puts  it,  "on  the  management  of  youth 
in  conducting  them  through  a  Useful  Education."    Let  me  quote: 

"Excellent  plans  of  a  liberal  education  have  been  laid  down 
by  writers  in  almost  all  ages  of  the  enlightened  world.  E'otwith- 
standing  this,  many  people  are  mistaken  about  what  it  requires 
to  constitute  a  liberal  education.  Men  are  said  to  possess  a  liberal 
education  Avho  have  acquired  little  more  than  a  smattering  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages;  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
anything  else.  I  consider  such  an  education  a  very  illiberal  and 
useless  one.  Hoav  many  young  men  have  we  seen  coming  from 
the  colleges  with  their  honorary  titles  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Master  of  Arts  without  being  master  of  either  art  or  science; 
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such  geniuses,"  he  remarks  with  fine  sarcasm,  "are  said  to  have 
liberal  educations."  Continuing,  he  asserts  that  "it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  boys  to  have  an  opportunity  of  jabbering  here  and  there 
through  a  few  classical  school-books  without  learning  to  spell,  read, 
write  or  understand  their  own  language  as  they  should  do."  "My 
plan,"  he  tells  us,  "is  to  commence  with  a  boy  in  our  own  lan- 
guage and  point  out  to  him  the  course  which  I  consider  necessary 
for  him  to  pursue  to  acquire  a  useful  English  education  strongly 
bordering  on  liberality." 

Peace  to  the  departed  Maginness,  preacher  in  the  cause  of  a 
Practical  Education,  who  could  so  clearly  detect  the  educational 
shams  of  his  times,  and  for  that  matter,  our  own  times  as  well. 

He  goes  on  at  some  length  with  directions  as  to  the  teaching  of 
every  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  his  school.  Penmanship, 
Grammar,  Bookkeeping,  Arithmetic,  each  in  turn  is  well  and 
wisely  treated.  In  Penmanship  his  ideas  were  strikingly  sound. 
He  advises  the  boy  to  sit  in  a  proper  position  at  his  writing  desk, 
"keeping  the  edge  and  heel  of  his  hand  always  off  the  paper  and 
free  of  it  when  writing.  He  should  first  be  practiced  to  make 
a  straight  and  parallel  strokes  of  about  and  inch  and  a  half,  with 
a  natural  slope,  till  he  can  make  them  pretty  clean,  straight,  and 
regular." 

I  am  now  going  to  introduce  to  you  one  of  those  four  pioneer 
commercial  school  men  whom  I  mean  to  resurrect  from  obloquy. 
He  is  James  Bennett,  "Accountant,  Lecturer  on  Bookkeeping,  and 
President  of  the  Accountants'  Benevolent  Society  of  the  city  of 
!N'ew  York."    Let  me  quote  his  advertisement,  published  in  1833 : 

"The  Annual  Commencement  of  Bennett's  Public  Lectures 
on  Book-keeping  is  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  at  his 
office  in  'New  York  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  a 
New  Class  commences  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  of  the 
succeeding  months,  including  April.  The  Evening  Lectures 
close  annually  on  the  first  day  of  May. 

"TcERMs. — For  an  unlimited  attendance  (the  perpetual 
scholarship  device  later  adopted  by  the  Bryant  and  Stratton 
chain),  with  the  practice,  $15.00,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
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For  private  instruction,  which  is  given  at  all  times,  at  his 
office,  $25.00,  payable  in  advance.  The  private  instruction 
is  given  in  the  day  time  throughout  the  year.  (!N"o  summer 
vacations.) 

"A  thorough  knowledge  of  this  art  may  be  acquired  from 
the  subscriber's  instruction,  in  from  four  to  six  weeks,  one 
lesson  each  day.  Certificates  of  ability,  under  seal,  will  be 
granted  to  each  qualified  person." 

In  1820  Mr.  Bennett  published  for  use  in  his  classes  "The 
American  System  of  Book-keeping"  and  a  "Practical  Arithmetic." 
His  bookkeeping  text  must  have  been  exceedingly  popular,  for  it 
ran  through  more  than  forty  editions. 

Mr.  Bennet  evidently  had  a  large  clientele,  for  he  published 
in  his  book  a  "Recommendation  of  his  Communicative  Talents  as 
a  Lecturer,"  signed  by  several  hundred  persons  who  had  been 
"qualified  for  the  counting-house  by  him,  comprising,"  as  he  puts 
it,  "merchants,  their  clerks,  mechanics,  lawyers,  ministers,  gentle- 
men of  fortune,  and  even  ladies."  He  conducted  his  lectures  not 
only  in  I^ew  York  but  in  Albany  and  in  Masonic  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia. 

He  feels  called  upon  to  argue  that  the  art  of  bookkeeping  can 
be  acquired  in  the  schoolroom  quite  as  well  as  by  the  apprentice 
system  then  in  vogue,  and  in  a  shorter  time,  too.  "It  only  requires 
the  proper  books  and  forms,"  he  says,  "and  the  correct  plan  of 
communication  to  crown  an  able  instructor  with  success."  For 
even  in  the  office  the  bookkeeper  does  not  handle  the  goods  while 
he  is  making  the  entries.  In  the  light  of  what  has  since  tran- 
spired in  the  educational  world,  his  argument  was  certainly  sound. 

Leaving  Mr.  Bennett,  let  me  now  present  to  you  Mr.  Benjamin 
Poster^  Teacher  of  Writing  and  Bookkeeping,  Author  of  the 
Counting-House  Assistant,  The  Merchant's  Manual,  The  Penman's 
Guide  and  System  of  Penmanship." 

The  last  named  book  was  published  in  1835,  and  from  it  I 
extract  the  following  quotation: 
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Foster's  Commercial  School. 

"At  this  institution  the  Mercantile  education  of  young 
gentlemen  is  completed  in  a  superior  and  expeditious  manner. 
Penmanship,  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping  are  taught  on  an 
original  and  improved  plan,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
business  of  the  Counting-House. 

"Foster's  System  of  Kapid  Writing  is,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, simple  and  effective — easily  acquired  and  easily  applied 
to  practice.  It  presents  no  obstacles, — the  Clerk  acquires  a 
masterly  use  of  the  pen  and  reaps  the  benefit  in  an  increased 
salary;  the  Book-keeper  is  taught  a  ^neat  round  hand,'  which 
is  an  ornament  to  the  Ledger;  the  Merchant  is  enabled  to 
write  with  ease  and  freedom ;  and  every  person  with  a  mod- 
erate application,  may  acquire  a  beautiful  running  hand. 

"Commercial  Book-keeping  is  taught  in  a  practical  man- 
ner ;  the  learner  is  exercised  in  buying  and  selling,  in  making 
out  bills,  invoices  and  account  sales;  an  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  whatever  belongs  to  the  well  regulated  Counting- 
House. 

"Classes,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  Blank  Books, 
Pens,  Ink  and  Paper,  furnished  without  extra  charge. 

Terms. 

"For  a  Course  of  Lessons  in  Penmanship $12.00 

"For  a  Course  of  Lessons  in  Book-keeping,  by  Single 
and  Double  Entry,  in  which  the  Pupil  will  be  quali- 
fied to  act  as  Book-keeper  in  the  most  extensive  and 

diversified  establishment $12.00 

"For  a  Course  of  Lessons  in  Commercial  Calculations 
by  which  may  be  acquired  the  most  simple  and 
expeditions  methods  of  performing  the  various  com- 
putations which  occur  in  business $10.00 

Ladies'  Select  Class. 
"The  hours  from  11  to  12  A.  M.  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  instruction  of  ladies  in  writing.     These  ladies  who 
have  long  regarded  an  improvement  in  their  chirography 
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impracticable,  are  assured  by  this  system,  they  can  attain 
a  free,  flowing  hand. 

.    EooMs,  116  Washington  Strecet,  Boston/' 

Surely  there  was  a  well-equipped  business  school  in  1835  in 
Boston ! 

Foster's  forte  was  evidently  Penmanship.  The  method  he 
originated  is  so  striking  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  it.  He 
wrote : 

"The  distinguishing  features  of  my  system  are: 

^'1.  The  learner  attains  a  mastery  of  the  simple  and  com- 
bined movements  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  this  muscular 
facility  (muscular  facility,  1835!)  enables  him  to  write  with 
elegance  and  expedition. 

•'2.  The  letters  are  executed  by  the  simultaneous  move- 
raent  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  fingers  and  thumb, — the  arm  resting  lightly  near  the 
elbow;  while  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  are  used  as  a 
movable  support.  (Verily,  there  is  'nothing  new  under  the 
sun.') 

''3.  All  slow  and  formal  practice  is  abandoned  and  a 
series  of  exercises  substituted  which  impart  a  free,  flowing 
command  of  the  pen  and  a  uniform  slope  and  regularity  to 
the  letters. 

"4.     The  exercises   are  performed  rapidly  from   the  flrst, 
and  in  addition  to  great  freedom  and  expertness,  the  habit 
of  writing  straight  without  ruled  lines  is  acquired. 

"5.  A  free,  bold  movement  is  attained,  whereby  the  long- 
est words  may  be  written  without  lifting  the  pen;  this  can- 
not be  performed  by  any  other  process  whatever,  and  with- 
out it,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  rapid  mercantile 
writing." 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  ready  to  subscribe  to  a  "system"  which 
enunciates  such  principles.  And  all  this  in  1835,  with  the  quill 
pen,  at  a  time,  too,  when  we  think  of  writing  as  being  largely  a 
matter  of  mechanical  measurement ! 
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I  should  like  to  speak  further  of  Foster  and  his  commercial 
school,  but  space  forbids. 

About  this  time  there  was,  however,  still  another  commercial 
school  in  ITew  England.     It  was 

The  Hartford  Commercial  Academy, 

1621/2  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

whose  advertisement  I  have  copied  verbatim  from  the  "Complete 

System  of  Practical  Book-keeping,"  published  in  1840  by  Nicholas 

Harris,  Principal.     It  reads: 

"The  design  of  this  school  is  to  qualify  young  men  for 
the  Counting-Room  in  a  superior  and  expeditious  manner. 

"The  following  branches  are  taught  upon  the  most  approved 
plan,  by  the  lesson  or  quarter  of  eleven  weeks,  viz : 

Penmanship. 
"Individuals  spending  a  short  time  in  the  school,  may 
acquire  a  free,  flowing  and  elegant  style  of  writing. 
Commercial  Arithmetic, 
"Young  men  who  have  neglected,  or  wish  to  review,  the 
Arithmetic,  may,  in  a  short  period,  acquire  simple  and  expe- 
ditious methods  of  performing  the  various  computations  in 
business. 

"Bookkeeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry. 
"The  learner  is  instructed  in  the  most  approved  methods 
of  opening,  closing,  and  reopening  books  in  every  varitey  of 
business. 

Mercantile  Correspondence. 
"Pupils  in  this  branch  will  be  made  familiar  with  com- 
posing all  the  forms  of  bills,  etc.,  useful  in  the  routine  of 
business. 

"Young  men  engaged  through  the  day,  can  take  lessons 

in  the  evening  or  morning,  in  separate  apartments.     Lessons 

in  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  and  Surveying  will 

'     be  heard.     Merchants'  Books  written  up  and  disputed  and 

'     complicated  accounts  adjusted. 

*  ^N^icHOLAS  Harris,  Principal. 

References:  Gov.  Ellsworth,  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes." 
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Surely  this  commercial  school,  whose  amiouncement  was  pub- 
lished in  1840,  had  a  curriculum  that  will  bear  comparison  with 
many  of  those  of  today. 

Lastly,  I  shall  present  to  you  Thomas  Jones,  "Accountant, 
Principal  of  the  Initiatory  Counting-Rooms  and  Commercial 
Academy,"  ^o.  182  Broadway,  'New  York.  "Jones's  Commercial 
Academy"  was  quite  as  good  and  complete  a  school  as  those  just 
mentioned.  It  seems  to  have  been  established  in  the  late  thirties, 
and  an  advertisement  of  it  appears  in  the  "Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Bookkeeping,"  published  in  1841.  I  will  not  trouble  to 
reproduce  it  in  full,  but  the  school  was  intended,  as  the  adver- 
tisement puts  it,  "to  afford  gentlemen  preparing  to  enter  the 
counting-room  and  particularly  merchants'  clerks,  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  thorough  commercial  education."  Bookkeeping, 
commercial  arithmetic,  and  penmanship  received  full  attention. 

So,  back  in  the  thirties  of  the  last  century,  there  existed  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  Hartford  excellent  commercial  schools 
where  a  young  man  could  secure  a  sound  business  training. 

I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
readers  some  personalities  in  the  early  beginnings  of  the  private 
commercial  school  which  are  not  generally  known  and  appreciated 
as  they  should  be.  All  honor  to  Messrs.  Bennett,  Foster,  Harris 
and  Jones,  Pioneer  Commercial  School  Men  of  America! 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James, 
in  his  monograph  on  Commercial  Education : 

"The  commercial  college  is  peculiarly  American;  nothing 
exactly  like  it  is  known  in  other  countries.  It  embodies  the  de- 
fects and  excellencies  of  the  American  character,  and  typifies  in 
itself  a  certain  stage  in  our  development.  Its  almost  spontaneous 
origin,  its  rapid  and  wide  diffusion,  its  rough  adaptation  of  primi- 
tive material  to  the  satisfying  of  immediate  and  pressing  needs, 
its  utter  disregard  of  all  save  the  direct  answer  to  current  demand, 
and  then  gradually  its  recognition  of  present  inadequacy,  and  its 
determination  toward  broader,  fuller  usefulness,  these  character- 
istics of  the  commercial  college  mark  it  as  essentially  the  product 
of  a  young,  eager  and  gradually  maturing  people.    The  man  who 
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first  noted  a  need  for  business  instruction  waited  not  to  formulate 
tlie  problem  and  discuss  the  solution,  but  bent  himself  straight 
away  to  furnish  the  opportunity  and  to  meet  the  demand. '^ 

And  so  the  business  school  came  into  the  field  and  supplied  a 
need,  and  supplied  it  very  adequately  indeed,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  immense  growth  of  such  institutions  all  over  the  land. 
The  business  school  secured  and  has  since  maintained  its  position 
because  it  did  and  does  give  that  kind  of  technical  training  which 
it  professes  to  give. 


An  Autumn  Idyl 

I  pause  here  in  this  garden, 

Where  blithe  gladioli  bloom, 
Some  pink,  some  white,  some  crimson, 

With  little  or  no  perfume. 

The  sunbeams  slant  so  seemly; 

The  air  is  cool  and  clear; 
And  my  heart  is  full  of  pity, 

For  the  winter  months  are  near. 

The  intermittent  singers. 

This  autumn  afternoon — 
The  crickets — by  me  linger. 

To  pipe  their  drowsy  tune. 

Gone  are  the  flaming  roses. 

The  passionless  flowers  remain. 
While  the  leaves  of  green  boughs  murmur, 

"Tomorrow  dull  clouds,  mist,  and  rain.'* 

D.  H.  Verder. 


Education  in  Recent  Sociology* 

J.  T.  Williams,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

VI. 

EDWARD  GARY  HAYES. 

f""""'""°""'"»"«|EEHAPS  the  most  direct  approach  to  the  place  of 
I  T|r^  I  Education  in  the  sociology  of  Prc-fessor  Hayes  is 
I  w^  I  in  his  treatment  of  social  control.  In  order  to 
I  I    live  a  harmonious  life,  in  fact,  in  order  to  secure 

iiHiiiiniinamiiifiiiiic^  any  degree  of  integrated  life  whatever,  a  group  of 
I  I    human  beings  must  have  certain  methods  or  agen- 

I  I   cies  of  control.     These  are  necessary  for  co-opera- 

*'""""""°""""""*  tion  and  solidarity.  Without  them  the  group  will 
disintegrate  or  degenerate  in  unending  conflict.  Man  has  instincts 
and  natural  traits  upon  which  as  a  basis  the  agencies  of  control 
are  built.  In  fact,  for  a  primitive  form  of  social  organization, 
these  natural  traits  themselves  may  be  the  main  bonds  of  social 
cohesion.  Sociability,  the  love  of  one's  kind,  imitation,  fear  of 
the  enemy,  are  natural  characteristics  which  cement  together 
primitive  groups.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  personal  groups  among 
ourselves.  Personal  contact  with  others  stimulates  our  sympathy, 
altruism,  sense  of  justice,  and  feelings  of  loyalty  to  common  inter- 
ests. N'atural  traits  therefore  suffice  for  a  degree  of  harmony  and 
solidarity  in  personal  groups.  But  civilized  njitions  are  too  vast 
for  personal  associations.  The  "we"  groups  in  which  each  person 
mingles  are  usually  but  infinitesimal  portions  (f  the  total  popula- 
tion. What  hope  is  there  for  developing  sympathy  and  solidarity 
among  great  groups  of  people,  most  of  whom  will  never  meet  each 
other  in  personal  ways  ?  What  prospects  are  V;here  for  harmony 
and  co-operation  over  large  areas  ?  The  answer  is,  that  agencies 
of  control  must  be  devised,  and  while  these  utilize  natural  traits 
and  instincts,  they  must  go  much  beyond  them  in  intricacy  and 
elaborateness. 

"Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology ' '  and  "Sociology  and  Ethics ' '  are  the  two  book» 
published  by  Professor  Hayes  which  supply  data  for  this  study. 
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As  a  society  grows  in  numbers  and  corc.plexity,  increasing 
elaborateness  in  the  machinery  of  control  musi  follow.  In  a  per- 
sonal group  the  consequences  of  contact  are  immediate  and  appar- 
ent. In  a  developed  society  the  causal  connection  between  an 
action  and  its  consequences  is  likely  to  be  i  emote  and  obscure. 
There  are  dairy  owners  and  real  estate  promoters,  for  example, 
who  would  instinctively  recoil  at  the  thought  of  committing  mur- 
der, but  whose  cupidity  and  neglect  result  iri  the  death  of  many 
from  impure  milk  and  contagion-reeking  tenements.  Likewise  the 
trust  magnate,  generous  to  his  personal  folio  «ving  and  pridefully 
lionest  in  ordinary  business  dealings,  may  noi  hesitate  to  manipu- 
late the  values  of  securities  though  the  result  be  the  filching  away 
of  the  painfully  accumulated  savings  of  the  poor.  It  is  evident 
that  an  advanced  society  affords  gigantic  opportunities  for  de- 
structive conduct  from  which  no  instinctive  impulse  restrains,  and 
it  likewise  affords  opportunity  for  great  good  to  which  no  instinc- 
tive impulse  prompts.  To  avoid  the  evil  and  promote  the  good  the 
turbulent  current  of  human  impulse  must  be  "redirected  by  dikes 
and  channels  that  have  been  laid  down  by  careful  engineering  and 
that  require  incessant  labor  to  keep  them  in  repair."  These  dikes 
and  channels,  which  are  social  products  ra,ther  than  instinctive 
possessions,  are  the  means  of  control.  The  power  of  their  steady 
influence  is  likely  to  be  overlooked.  "In  times  of  peace  and  in 
well-bred  society  the  course  of  life  runs  on  so  smoothly  that  it 
resembles  the  un jarring  movement  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  in  its 
orbit,  and  it  may  never  occur  to  the  mind  that  cataclysmic  forces 
are  held  in  bonds  by  the  unremitting  gravitation  of  social  control."-^ 

We  have  seen  what  social  control  means.  According  to  Hayes 
there  are  two  types  of  control  which  society  relies  upon  to  secure 
its  aims.  The  first  is  control  by  sanctions,  which  means  by  rewards 
and  punishments.  The  second  type  is  contiol  by  social  suggestion, 
sympathetic  radiation,  and  imitation.  The  latter  are  the  three 
main  forms  of  human  association,  or  main  modes  by  which  persons 
are  related  to  one  another.  They  may  be  defined  briefly  as  fol- 
lows.    Social  suggestion  is  the  relation  in  which  the  idea  of  one 

1  Intro,  to  the  Study  of  Sociology,  p.  585. 
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associate  becomes  known  to  the  other,  and  this  may  be  either  by 
direct  telling  or  by  inference  from  observation  of  the  other's  be- 
havior. Man  is  unique  in  possessing  this  characteristic.  "The  hu- 
man organism  is  a  mechanism  adapted  to  function  under  the  stim- 
ulation ©f  ideas.  That  is  the  key  to  the  life  history  of  man  and 
society,  in  so  far  as  that  mystery  can  be  unlocked  with  any  one 
key."^  Sympathetic  radiation  implies  that  feelings  and  senti- 
ments manifested  by  one  person  evoke  similar  feelings  and  senti- 
ments in  others.  Its  part  in  character  molding  is  immense.  "Most 
of  the  definite  sentiments,  which  are  popularly  regarded  as  instinc- 
tive, are  in  reality  caught  by  social  radiation  from  the  society  by 
which  we  are  surrounded  from  our  infaacy."  Imitation  means 
that  the  overt  practice  of  one  is  practiced  by  the  other.  It  is  of 
course  a  factor  of  enormous  importance  in  constructing  and  per- 
petuating uniformity  in  social  usages. 

The  first  type  of  social  control  elicits  and  represses  particular 
actions,  it  is  control  from  without.  The  {jecond  establishes  general 
dispositions,  more  permanent  inner  tendencies.  Social  life  is 
primarily  psychic  and  this  type  of  control  gives  to  society  its 
psychic  basis.  Social  suggestion,  sympathetic  radiation,  and  imi- 
tation are  identified  by  Professor  Hayes  with  education.  We  have 
therefore  reached  the  heart  of  our  problem.  Education  is  the  main 
means  of  control.  Of  course  this  implies  a  definition  of  educa- 
tion much  broader  than  that  of  the  school.  It  includes  all  human 
association,  in  fact  all  social  contacts  mast  be  recognized  as  parts 
of  a  process  of  education.  "N^ot  merely  are  we  molded  during  the 
plastic  years  of  childhood,  but  through  Dut  life  our  activities  are 
repressed  or  elicited  or  directed  by  the  past,  present  and  antici- 
pated activities  of  our  associates."^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  argument  we  found  that  agencies  of 
social  control  have  the  effect  of  bringing  order  and  solidarity  to  a 
group.  A  civilized  society  however  can  regard  these  conditions  as 
but  means  to  some  further  ends.  In  fact,  the  highly  developed 
civilization  is  able  to  establish  means  of  control  that  will  rationally 
influence  the  trend  of  the  social  process  in  the  direction  of  some 

1  Ibid,  p.  311. 

2  Ibid,  p.  418. 
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selected  goal.  A  supreme  end  as  the  goal  of  conduct  for  both 
individual  and  society  is  as  necessary  to  rational  development  as 
is  a  destination  for  a  ship.  What  is  the  social  ultimate  ?  "The 
ultimate  aim  of  social  control  and  of  all  rational  endeavor  is  to 
secure  the  completest  and  most  harmonious  realization  of  good 
human  experience,  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself."^  Ward  found 
the  end  in  collective  happiness;  Ha/es  says,  in  good  human 
experience. 

Having  established  good  human  experience  as  the  aim  of  social 
control  and  of  rational  effort  the  question  arises  what  are  the  means 
available,  or  what  steps  can  be  taken,  for  its  realization.  We  have 
seen  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  instincts.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, we  have  found  the  main  means  of  control  to  lie  in  education ; 
so  the  problem  becomes  that  of  uniting  social  control  and  enlight- 
enment. Such  union  depends  on  whether  men  can  be  adequately 
influenced  by  considerations  of  wider  values,  on  "whether  reason 
can  either  dominate  instinct,  or  enlist  the  responses  of  instinct 
in  service  of  wider  aims.  ...  It  depends  also  upon  whether  the 
pressures  of  social  approval  and  disapproval  will  adequatelv 
supplement  private  conscience.  .  .  .  The  world  is  inevitably  com- 
mitted to  the  experiment  of  uniting  control  with  enlightenment.  .  . 
And  the  success  of  this  experiment  of  human  society  depends  upon 
converting  life  into  team  work,  into  a  co-operative  enterprise."^ 

Evidently  an  enlightened  control  must  depend  upon  the  elicit- 
ing of  personal  qualities  and  dispositions,  because  it  is  in  person- 
ality that  we  find  the  ultimate  basis  of  social  order.  The  problem 
of  social  control  and  therefore  of  education  is  to  convert  each  per- 
son's instincts  and  propensities  into  dispositions  to  acts  which  will 
yield  the  highest  correlation  between  individual  satisfactions  and 
social  service.  We  need  to  develop  a  type  of  person  actively  com- 
mitted to  participation  in  co-operative  undertakings. 

The  attainment  of  an  enlightened  order  of  humanity  depends 
upon  the  prevalence  of  this  requisite  type  of  personality.  What  is 
the  desired  type?  N'umerous  characteristics  could  be  given  as 
highly  desirable.     Hayes  selects  four  traits  which  age-long  exper- 

1  Ibid,  p.  586.  An  analysis  of  good  human  experience  as  the  aim  of  the  individual  and 
collective  life  is  adequately  worked  out  in  the  recent  volume  Sociology  and  Ethics,  particu- 
larly in  chapters  7  and  8  on  Social  Values. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  587. 
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ience  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  universal  essentials.  The  first  is 
reliability  or  honesty,  for  no  society  can  prosper  on  dishonesty. 
The  average  human  being  is  born  with  a  tendency  to  craft  and  it 
will  be  used  at  least  outside  of  his  immediate  partisan  groups  un- 
less a  sense  of  honor  is  acquired.  The  second  is  temperance  which 
means  among  other  things  the  control  of  animalism.  Of  course 
normal  appetites  are  not  evil  in  themselves,  but  they  are  easily 
perverted.  Consider  the  perversion  of  the  sex  instinct.  "The 
multitudes  who  escape  this  peril  do  so  not  by  a  gift  of  nature  but 
by  virtue  of  an  acquired  trait,  a  sentiment  stronger  than  instinct 
inculcated  by  society  as  the  result  of  countless  bitter  lessons. 
Though  in  well-reared  characters  the  defenses  are  built  so  high  and 
strong,  still  society  must  rebuild  them  with  every  generation; 
because  desire  for  physical  pleasure  is  so  strong  and  because  social 
tolerance  can  make  anything  seem  right.  Every  society  has  still 
some  customs  that  are  like  low  weak  places  in  the  dikes."^  The 
third  essential  trait  of  character  is  steadiness,  steadiness  in  endea- 
vor. The  savage  and  the  child  tire  quickly  of  work.  The  youth 
must  be  taught  not  to  flinch  before  the  irksome  task  when  there  is 
necessity  for  doing  it. 

The  fourth  of  the  traits  considered  indispensable  in  members 
of  a  developed  society  is  justice,  which  is  identified  with  the  social 
spirit.  Although  justice  has  an  instinctive  basis,  this  spirit  is 
largely  the  product  of  reason,  and  "the  reasoning  which  is  the 
foundation  of  justice  has  for  its  major  premise  the  fact  that  the 
values  of  life  are  real  by  whomsoever  experienced,"  an  idea  which 
resembles  Todd's  insistence  that  we  project  ourselves  into  the  lives 
of  others  by  means  of  our  imaginations.  It  is  the  requirement  of 
reason  and  therefore  of  the  social  spirit  that  we  estimate  at  par 
the  value  of  every  life  we  touch,  that  we  recognize  others'  interests 
to  be  as  important  as  our  ovni.  And  while  a  man's  immediate 
responsibility  is  for  those  nearest  to  him  because  he  has  more  power 
over  them,  it  includes  all  to  whom  his  influence  extends.  "The 
demand  of  reason  is  that  he  should  so  spend  his  energies  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  net  increase  of  human  values,  whether  those 

2  Ibid.,  p.  591, 
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values  are  realized  in  his  own  experience  or  in  the  experience  of 
'others."  These  considerations  lead  to  a  rule  of  conduct  put  in  a 
form  suggested  by  the  Kantian  Ethics.  The  rule  is:  "I  for  one 
will  so  play  my  part  that  if  all  played  their  part  in  the  same  spirit 
the  good  possibilities  of  society  would  be  fulfilled."^  Even  in  the 
present  stage  of  social  evolution  the  individual  may  live  in  the 
spirit  of  this  rule.  The  fact  that  some  do  and  others  do  not  con- 
stitutes ^'the  line  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats."  Obviously 
justice  is  a  broad  concept.  It  includes  every  virtue.  INTegatively 
it  forbids  the  infliction  of  injuries  and  positively  it  summons  every 
one  to  strive  for  the  supreme  goal,  which  we  found  to  be  the  in- 
crease of  good  human  experience. 

The  important  question  is  whether  the  above  reasoned  conclu- 
sions can  be  converted  into  sentiments  with  impelling  power.  Can 
they  become  settled  principles  so  as  to  function  in  the  heat  of  life 
when  contrary  impulses  are  strong?  Can  they  become  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  multitude  ?  Can  the  four  essential  traits  become 
established  in  the  responses  of  human  nature,  become  a  "second 
nature,"  and  thereby  make  a  highly  developed  society  possible? 
Let  us  mention  some  of  the  grounds  suggested  by  Hayes  s 
sociology  for  the  belief  that  it  is  possible  and  wholly  feasible.  In 
the  first  place,  a  new  type  of  mores  is  attainable.  Comparative 
sociology  studies  the  mental  attitudes  and  customs  of  many  types 
cf  social  life  past  and  present.  This  study  of  the  mores  reveals  a 
surprising  variety  of  ideals  and  practices.  "It  is  necessary  for  us 
to  learn  that  ^human  nature'  determines  only  within  wide  limits 
what  men  shall  regard  as  beautiful,  what  things  they  shall  desire, 
what  ambitions  they  shall  pursue,  or  what  they  shall  regard  as  right 
or  wrong.  That  is  to  say,  it  leaves  undetermined,  save  within  wide 
limits,  what  their  character  and  content  of  life  and  personality 
shall  be.  We  have  seen  that  human  nature  does  not  prevent  men 
from  seeing  beauty  in  yellow  cheeks  and  eyes  aslant  and  blackened 
teeth  and  feet  deformed  to  lumps  and  beards  dyed  in  bright  colors, 
or  from  regarding  the  eating  of  a  dead  parent's  body  as  a  seemly 
mark  of  respect ;  that  social  influence  does  more  than  human  nature 

1  Ibid.,  p.  594. 
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to  determine  musical  preference  for  a  bedlam  of  squawks,  squeals, 
clangs  and  bangs,  or  for  simple  melodies,  or  for  tbe  intricate  har- 
mony and  subharmonies  of  Wagner ;  that  birth  from  a  rake  called 
a  duke,  or  ability  to  pound  an  opponent's  face,  may  at  one  time 
and  place  set  a  man  higher  in  social  regard  than  virtue  coupled 
with  ordinary  or  even  extraordinary  usefulness,  and  at  other  times 
and  places  have  no  such  power;  that  social  molding  can  build  con- 
sciences that  approve  not  only  of  slavery,  as  did  many  of  the  most 
Christian  and  most  charming  people  in  America  till  recently,  and 
polygamy,  as  Abraham  and  a  majority  of  the  wise  and  good  men 
of  the  past  have  done,  but  also  infanticide,  human  sacrifice,  killing 
the  aged,  and  wife-lending  as  a  duty  of  hospitality ;  ^that  the  mores 
can  make  anything  seem  right. '^  Human  beings  will  suffer 
deprivations  and  pain  for  the  sake  of  established  modes  of  behavior, 
however  irrational  some  of  these  appear  to  us  to  be.  Human  sen- 
timents are  diverse  and  impel  to  various  ends.  But  the  mores  as 
readily  provide  a  basis  for  the  higher  type  of  social  life ;  they  pro- 
vide increasingly  for  honest  practices,  temperate  living,  for  the 
social  spirit,  for  co-operative  endeavor.  Sentiments  may  be  built 
up  issuing  in  the  expression  of  what  we  found  to  be  the  essential 
traits  of  the  socialized  man. 

The  direction  of  ambition  is  socially  determined.  A  man 
measures  his  success  and  worth  by  the  standards  set  up  in  the 
group.  The  individual  responds  to  what  society  values.  "What- 
ever society  adequately  appreciates,  society  will  get,  up  to  the  very 
limits  of  human  possibility,  whether  it  be  prizefighters,  money- 
kings,  scientists,  or  constructive  statesmen,  ^o  other  reform  is 
so  fundamental  as  a  shifting  of  emphasis  in  social  valuations."^ 
The  strong  will  seek  expression  in  intelligent  social  service  when 
society  extends  its  highest  approval  to  that  type  of  career.  Simi- 
larly conscience  codes  are  wholly  matters  of  the  social  environ- 
ment. Conscience  itself  is  not  inborn  although  every  normal  per- 
son is  gifted  with  the  capacity  to  develop  one..  Only  environing 
influence  or  education  can  determine  what  the  content  of  his  con- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  664. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  666. 
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science  shall  be.  History  reveals  amazing  changes  in  conscience 
codes.  "A  few  centuries  ago  an  ambitious  Dane  would  say  to  his 
neighbor:  ^Come,  I  have  a  good  boat,  let  us  sail  to  a  village  down 
the  coast  and  burn  it,  carry  off  the  fairest  of  the  women,  pillage 
the  church,  plunder  the  houses,  and  live  all  the  rest  of  our  days 
in  comfort  and  become,  besides,  the  most  respected  men  of  this 
region.'  And  after  the  exploit  they  would  return  to  their  admir- 
ing friends  singing  of  their  own  glory  as  Volves'  and  ^sea  thieves'." 
Compare  such  behavior  with  that  of  their  descendants  in  the  in- 
telligent and  peaceful  Denmark  of  today !  "It  is  not  too  much  to 
anticipate  that  our  descendants  will  look  upon  the  ethical  code 
that  measures  business  success  by  acquisition  rather  than  by  pro- 
duction much  as  we  now  regard  the  code  of  the  vikings."^ 

We  should  note  further  the  variability  of  human  nature,  the 
second  nature  into  which  it  matures,  its  unmeasured  possibilities, 
its  diversified  latencies.  "The  principle  of  the  wide  variability 
of  each  individual  within  the  limits  set  by  nature — the  fact  that 
there  is  in  each  normal  child  a  generous  assortment  of  unrealized 
possibilities  inviting  any  one  of  numerous  careers,  including 
material  for  devil  and  saint,  savage  or  social  flower ;  the  truth  that 
interests,  tastes,  ambitions  and  conscience  vary  in  response  to 
social  conditions  as  really  as  language  and  as  widely  as  the  contrast 
between  the  Chinese  or  Algonquin  language  and  our  own — this 
momentous  principle  is  one  of  the  words  that  sociology  has  for  the 
guidance  of  education."^ 

Another  reason  for  courage  in  the  anticipation  of  a  co-operativo 
society  is  in  the  fact  that  the  ideal  society  invites  expression  of 
individuality  rather  than  repression  of  it.  In  fact,  "interests, 
appreciations  and  powers,  though  primarily  they  are  developed 
capacities  for  individual  experience,  are  also  essential  to  society." 
A  normal  hunger  is  the  condition  of  the  human  mind.  It  will 
be  occupied  with  something  whether  trivial  or  useful,  noble  or 
base.  Its  appetite  seeks  knowledge  of  human  kind,  biography, 
anecdote,  history,  or  neighborhood  gossip.  Its  interest  extends 
to  physical  nature,  seas  and  mountains,  beasts  and  birds,  trees  and 

1  Sociology  and  Ethics,  p.  184. 
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flowers ;  also  to  man's  material  accomplishments,  engineering  works 
and  cities.  This  hunger  must  be  developed  into  wholesome  in- 
terests to  reduce  the  humdrum  of  the  average  life.  "There  is  no 
necessity  that  the  life  of  any  normal  being  should  revolve  in  a 
petty  orbit,  from  the  work  bench  to  the  dinner  table,  to  the  barber 
shop,  to  bed  and  back  to  the  work  bench."  It  is  the  empty  life  that 
breeds  discontent.  Unsatisfied  hunger  leads  to  nervous  disorders, 
possibly  to  anarchy.  This  plea  of  the  sociologist  for  a  principle 
similar  to  the  Herbartian  many-sided  interest  has  its  end  not 
merely  in  the  individual's  fulfillment.  It  is  a  recognition  that  the 
individual's  interests  and  expression  are  essential  to  social  har- 
mony, that  the  development  of  men's  tastes,  of  what  they  like, 
is  a  necessary  factor  in  a  program  of  social  control.  So  we  have 
the  rule :  "Every  individual  is  to  be  educated  not  only  for  the  ser- 
vice of  others,  but  also  for  his  ovm  essential  living."^ 

But  we  may  go  a  step  beyond  the  mere  denial  that  the  co-opera- 
tive mode  of  life  suppresses  individuality.  We  must  reject  the 
false  view  that  men  are  essentially  egotists  and  that  genius  can  be 
stirred  only  by  material  rewards.  Human  experience  has  proved 
the  close  relation  between  happiness  and  loyalty  to  a  social  aim. 
Such  is  the  lesson  of  Goethe's  masterpiece.  In  it  we  have  an 
answer  to  the  great  question :  What  is  worth  while  ?  Faust  drank 
deeply  of  the  reputed  delights  of  life ;  wealth,  power,  honor,  carnal 
love ;  also  of  the  beauties  of  art  and  of  intellectual  pursuits.  But 
none  of  these  gave  lasting  satisfaction.  Finally  he  undertook 
to  serve  his  fellow  men.  "Then  in  useful  work,  with  himself 
forgotten  and  his  powers  employed  in  the  service  of  a  social  aim 
by  which  his  energies  were  zestfully  enlisted  because  it  was  worth 
while,  he  found  the  answer  to  the  question,  the  question  of  the 
sphinx,  that  must  be  answered  truly  by  all  who  would  live.  .  .  . 
We  are  social  beings,  and  though  we  may  have  many  pleasures,  we 
do  not  discover  and  realize  our  appropriate  satisfaction  save  as 
self-interest   and   devotion  become  reconciled."^     To   attain  this 

1  Intro,  to  the  Study  of  Soc,  p.  663. 

2  Ibid,  p.  654.  A  passage  from  Sociology  and  Ethics,  p.l58,  illustrates  the  same  thought- 
•'Young  millionaires  who  left  their  life  of  dainty  self-indulgence  for  the  Great  War  and 
peeled  potatoes  in  the  cantonments  and  were  cased  in  the  mud  of  the  trenches,  testify  that 
it  was  the  happiest  time  of  their  lives,  because  they  were  for  the  first  tfme  included  in  a 
great  social  co-operation  with  adequate  motives  and  were  possessed  by  the  social  devotion.' 
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view  one  need  not  have  the  exceptional  mind  and  career  of  a 
Goethe.  A  similar  faith  is  wholly  possible  for  the  average  man. 
His  own  experiences  are  the  material  out  of  which  it  will  be 
constructed,  when  the  social  atmosphere  is  cleared  by  a  vision 
of  better  social  organization.  "The  co-operative  enterprise  of 
social  life  is  the  great  summons  to  ennobling  devotion.  To  make 
this  plain  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people,  as  the  summons  of 
war  is  plain,  is  the  highest  aim  of  education." 

The  problem  of  realizing  our  co-operative  society  has  been 
viewed  from  three  angles :  the  fact  of  social  evolution  and  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  mores,  the  consistency  of  individual  expression  with 
social  solidarity,  and  the  essential  relation  between  personal  happi- 
ness and  loyalty  to  aims  of  group  welfare.^  These  perspectives 
have  given  ground  for  encouragement.  A  study  of  the  inner 
essence  of  society,  of  the  intricate  nature  of  social  life,  would 
indicate  however  that  we  must  not  be  too  sanquine  of  rapid  evolu- 
tion. The  mind  secures  content  and  expansion  by  a  process  called 
by  Professor  Hayes  "social  osmosis."  Social  osmosis  is  but  an- 
other name  for  association,  but  the  term  seems  especially  expres- 
sive of  the  facts  and  is  enlightening  as  an  educational  concept. 
In  physics  osmosis  means  the  passage  of  liquids  or  gases  in  both 
directions  through  separating  membranes.  Social  osmosis  means 
the  passage  of  suggestions,  of  ideas  and  of  feelings.  When  I 
speak  of  "my  life"  what  I  mean  is  the  content  of  my  stream  of 
consciousness,  my  sequence  of  thoughts,  feelings,  beliefs,  senti- 
ments, values,  loves,  animosities,  etc.  Language  is  only  the  ex- 
pression of  these.  What  is  significant  to  me  in  another  person 
is  likewise  his  stream  of  mental  states  and  activities.  "Indi- 
vidual streams  of  consciousness  flow  on  side  by  side  .  .  .  and  be- 
tween these  individual  streams  of  consciousness  there  is  a  con- 
tinual osmosis."^  Social  life  is  primarily  psychic.  The  psychic 
activity  of  one  member  of  society  is  transfused  with  those  of  other 
members  of  society,  all  together  forming  the  process  of  social  life. 

1  The  problem  of  the  adequacy  of  available  motires  for  social  conduct  is  discussed 
more  completely  and  very  suggestively  in  Sociology  and  Ethics,  particularly  in  chapter  10, 
on  the  Ethical  Function  of  Human  Predispositions,  and  chapter  11,  on  Socialisation 
through  the  Exercise  of  Reason.         * 

2  Ibid,  303. 
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It  is  evident  that  substantial  progress  of  a  group  is  not  possible 
unless  the  uplift  extends  to  all  its  interdependent  units.  The 
wise  parent  surrounds  his  child  with  nobje  home  influences.  But 
the  excitements  of  the  neighborhood  press  relentlessly  upon  the 
child's  attention.  Sometimes  the  outside  influences  are  elevating, 
often  they  are  commonplace  and  vicious.  And  the  child  in  the 
unfortunate  home  may  be  surrounded  from  his  beginning  by 
streams  of  evil  tendency  which  condition  his  conscious  life. 

The  fact  that  social  osmosis  is  a  process  present  in  all  environ- 
ments and  moments  of  life  shows  the  limitations  of  the  school. 
The  language  of  the  sidewalk,  the  sensational  billboard,  the  sophis- 
ticated ^^movie,"  the  crudities  of  the  colored  supplement,  the 
ugliness  of  neglected  streets,  the  jarrings  of  an  exploitive  system 
of  industry,  these  too  are  among  the  contributors  to  the  child's 
13sychic  life.  An  illustration  of  the  limitation  on  the  school  is 
evident  also  in  the  degree  of  character  molding  in  the  home  during 
the  pre-school  age.  "Very  early  and  perhaps  even  before  he 
enters  the  school  room  at  six,  the  influence  of  the  family  has  deter- 
mined for  the  child  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  for  life  whether 
he  is  to  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Methodist  or  Presbyterian, 
standpatter  or  progressive,  whether  he  is  to  use  refined  or  degraded 
speech,  be  truthful  or  deceiving,  a  self-seeker  or  animated  by  the 
social  spirit."^  Why  the  home  influence  is  so  powerful  in  the 
early  years  is  stated  lucidly  in  the  following  passage  which  is 
worthy  of  the  meditation  of  child  trainers.  "The  greatness  of 
this  power  is  due  to  three  well  known  principles  of  social  psychol- 
ogy :  first,  the  naivete  and  suggestibility  of  the  child.  The  empty 
mind  of  the  child  has  at  first  nothing  to  oppose  to  whatever  ideas 
are  presented,  and  it  has  no  predjudice  against  whatever  senti- 
ments are  radiated  by  its  associates.  Second,  the  principle  of 
repetition.  Even  the  well-fortified  mind  stored  with  accepted 
tastes,  approvals,  and  beliefs,  is  so  susceptible  to  the  effects  of 
repetition  as  to  give  rise  to  the  popular  remark  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  a  thing  often  enough  in  order  to  have  it  believed. 
The  child  in  the  home  is  subjected  for  years  to  a  repetition  of  the 

1  Intro,  to  the  Study  of  Sociology,  p.  670. 
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same  impressions.  Third,  the  principle  of  prestige.  Elders  have 
tremendous  natural  prestige  with  the  young.  "^ 

What  influences  can  the  school  exert  in  opposition  to  unfavor- 
able effects  of  home  and  neighborhood  life?  By  way  of  answer 
an  excellent  suggestion  is  made  in  the  sociologist's  discussion  of 
the  power  of  prestige.  We  have  seen  that  by  osmotic  processes 
the  pupil  receives  influences  from  a  vast  variety  of  sources.  But 
these  sources  of  influence  are  by  no  means  alike  in  their  effects 
since  some  have  greater  pressure  and  penetrative  power  with 
him  than  others.  When  an  individual,  group,  class,  or  institu- 
tion is  especially  effective  as  a  source  of  social  suggestion,  sym- 
pathetic radiation  and  imitation,  it  may  be  said  to  have  prestige. 
Fortunately  the  school  exerts  prestige.  In  defense  of  his  opinion 
the  young  child  asserts,  ^'My  teacher  said  so,"  or  ^'We  do  this  way 
at  school."  Prestige  measures  the  school's  power  for  assuming 
dominant  charge  of  the  child's  life. 

But  the  school  will  not  have  prestige  unless  it  is  respected  and 
loved.  When  the  school  in  the  child's  mind  is  associated  with 
irksome  tasks  disconnected  with  concrete  realities,  a  place  where 
his  freedom  and  interests  are  suppressed,  and  where  joys  and  en- 
thusiasms are  not  felt,  such  a  school  will  not  have  prestige.  On  the 
other  hand  the  child  may  find  in  school  what  his  emerging  soul  has 
blindly  groped  for,  but  what  his  home  and  neighborhood  have 
failed  to  give  him,  namely,  respect  for  his  personality,  encourage- 
ment for  his  efforts,  the  joy  of  achievement,  the  thrilling  exercise 
of  new  powers,  recognized  fairness  in  dealings  with  associates, 
and  most  of  all  love  and  enthusiasms  caught  by  contacts  with  high- 
minded  men  and  women.  With  such  wholesome  human  influences 
and  wise  methods,  combined  with  a  stately  building  efficiently 
equipped  and  artistically  surrounded,  the  school  will  fortify  its 
prestige  and  may  hope  to  be  the  dominant  directive  agency  in  the 
pupil's  life. 

Our  school  program  requires  expansion  in  the  direction  of 
moral  training.     Educators  must  make  more  direct  and  persis- 
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tent  attempts  to  moralize  education.  Thinking  on  this  subject  is 
confused.  It  has  become  a  popular  view  that  nothing  can  be  done 
"directly,"  that  moral  influences  are  matters  of  the  teacher's  per- 
sonality and  of  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  school.  But  what 
pearl  of  great  price  is  ever  attained  without  direct  aim  and  effort  ? 
Undoubtedly  much  can  be  accomplished  in  moral  training  if  a 
comprehensive  plan  is  earnestly  undertaken.  We  have  seen  that 
the  mores  are  flexible  and  that  sentiments  are  acquired.  We 
need  to  aim  at  new  practices  and  inculate  new  sentiments  centered 
about  co-operative  modes  of  social  life.  The  spirit  of  competition 
in  school  should  give  way  to  co-operation.  All  opportunities  must 
be  used  for  instilling  sentiments  in  support  of  the  essential  traits, 
reliability,  temperance,  steadiness  and  the  social  spirit.  The 
social  spirit  in  particular  we  found  to  be  a  product  of  reason; 
therefore  its  acquisition  is  a  matter  for  direct  teaching.^  The 
ability  of  a  school  to  inculcate  these  traits  should  be  the  mark  of 
its  success.  We  found  that  ambition  is  socially  directed,  and  that 
standards  of  success  are  social  products.  The  school  can  set  up 
standards  of  success  and  by  them  estimate  the  worth  of  careers  with 
reference  to  the  common  welfare.  In  so  doing  it  will  influence  the 
direction  of  ambition.  The  school  can  broaden  the  pupiFs  in- 
terests in  men  and  in  nature ;  we  found  that  persons  of  wide 
interests  are  better  citizens.  The  school  can  give  content  to  the 
pupil's  developing  conscience  code.  In  short  the  school  must  set 
about  in  a  direct  way  to  prepare  the  child  for  membership  in  a 
moralized  co-operative  society.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
school  already  provides  moral  influences.  Our  assertion  is  that 
efforts  in  this  direction  must  be  vastly  increased.  "The  slow 
dragging  centuries  will  continue  to  drag  and  the  destiny  of  human- 
ity go  unfulfilled  in  spite  of  all  the  progress  in  science  and  indus- 
try, unless  there  be  commensurate  progress  in  morality."^ 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  argument.  Means  of 
control  are  necessary  to  secure  solidarity  in  any  society.  While 
in  very  primitive  and  personal  groups  instincts  and  natural  traits 

1  For  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  place  of  reason  in  developing  the  moral  nature,  see 
Sociology  and  Ethics,  chapter  11,  on  Socialization  through  the  Exercise  of  Reason. 

2  Intro,  to  the  Study  of  Sociology,  p.  670, 
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may  suffice  as  bonds  of  cohesion,  in  well  civilized  societies  some- 
what elaborate  agencies  of  control  are  necessary.  Through  its 
agencies  of  control  the  developed  society  is  able  consciously  and 
rationally  to  direct  the  social  process.  To  direct  it  wisely  it  should 
set  up  a  goal  to  be  attained.  We  have  assumed  the  goal  to  be,  the 
increasing  realization  of  good  human  experience.  Society  will 
work  for  a  rational  goal  only  if  control  is  united  with  enlighten- 
ment. Enlightened  control  depends  upon  the  prevalence  of  a 
type  of  personality  characterized  by  certain  social  traits.  The 
desired  type  of  personality  is  attainable  by  education.  We  found 
that  the  adaptability  of  the  mores,  the  consistency  of  individual 
expression  with  social  progress,  and  the  unity  of  personal  happi- 
ness with  group  welfare,  are  factors  encouraging  to  the  realization 
of  the  social  ideal.  We  found  also  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a 
variety  of  retarding  influences  hamper  the  school's  work  of  whole- 
some mind  training;  but  that  the  school  can  overcome  much  of 
this  limitation  by  establishing  its  prestige  in  the  pupil's  life,  and 
by  a  more  searching  and  vigorous  plan  of  moral  training. 


The  Case  Against  Myths,  Folk-Lore,  and 
Fairy  Stories  as  Basal  Reading  for  Children 

GiLBEET  L.  Brown,  iSToRTHEBN  State  Normal  School, 
Marquette,  Mich. 


examination  of  the  reading  material  for  school 

I  A       ^   children,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades,  reveals 

I       jP^     I  that   in  a  large  percentage  of  schools  it  consists 

I  I  chiefly  of  myths,  folk-lore,  and  fairy  stories.     In 

^jtiniiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiK^  fact,  these  kinds  of  material  are  almost  universally 

I  I  employed  at  the  present  time  by  those  who  make 

I  I  readers  for  children.     The  purpose  of  this  paper, 

•i>iiitiiiiiiiiiC3iiiiiiii:iiic4i  ,  .     ^         n    .    .  .  ,  .  ; 

however,  is  to  call  into  question  such  material  as 

basal  reading  for  children.     I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  stories 

of  this  character  should  never  be  read  by  children,  but  I  shall 

endeavor  to  show  that  their  value  is  very  limited,  and  that  certain 

other  kinds  are  more  worth  while. 

Myths  and  folk-lore  will  be  considered  first,  since  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  them  are  in  part  different  from  those  commonly  ad- 
vanced for  fairy  stories.  These  kinds  of  material  are  supported 
by  a  number  of  theories  and  assumptions,  but  their  sanction  comes 
largely  from  the  culture  epoch  theory.  This  theory  means  in  its 
extreme  form  that  a  child  in  developing  from  infancy  to  adult 
life  passes  through  the  various  stages  of  culture  which  man  (as 
an  adult)  has  passed  through  from  savagery  to  the  present  stage 
of  enlightenment.  In  other  words,  it  means  that  a  child  of  today 
passes  through  the  successive  stages  of  fishing  and  hunting,  herd- 
ing, agriculture,  and,  finally,  reaches  that  of  industry,  or  modern 
Hfe. 

In  many  schools  this  theory  provides  the  basis  for  selecting  the 
subject-matter  of  the  child's  early  reading.  If  the  theory  is  fol- 
lowed closely,  the  child  is  given  such  stories  as  "Hiawatha''  in 
the  first  grade,  because  he  is  considered  to  be  in  the  hunting  and 
fishing  stage.     These  stories  are  followed  by  stories  of  the  old 
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Persians  or  Hebrews ;  then  come  stories  of  the  earlier  Greeks  and 
Romans,  which  represent  the  agricultural  stage  of  culture.  Fin- 
ally, stories  of  the  later  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  early  and 
later  Christians  are  taught  as  proper  beginnings  in  modem  life. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  school  does  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
stages  in  detail,  but  the  entire  early  life  of  the  child  is  considered 
as  representing  the  whole  of  primitive  life.  When  this  interpre- 
tation is  accepted,  myths  and  folk-lore  are  considered  the  most 
appropriate  subject-matter  for  the  child's  reading. 

When  we  turn  to  examine  critically  the  culture-epoch  theory, 
we  find  that  it  has  very  little  support;  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view  it  appears  far-fetched  and  fanciful.  In  the  first  place, 
science  teaches  that,  in  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  no  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  human  brain  within  historic  times,  that  is, 
within  the  last  six  thousand  years.  It  is  obvious  that  if  there 
is  anything  in  the  child's  nature  that  would  cause  him  to  repeat 
stages  of  civilization,  it  would  be  found  in  the  nervous  system, 
particularly  in  the  brain;  but  no  such  evidence  is  found.  This 
position  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that  many  primitive  folk, 
such  as  the  American  Indian,  can  be  trained  in  modern  culture 
so  as  to  compete  successfully  with  men  who  have  long  been  in  a 
high  state  of  civilization.  Such  cases  are  concrete  evidence  that 
it  is  environment  and  accumulated  knowledge  that  have  changed 
within  historic  times,  and  not  heredity  or  human  nature.  Common 
observation  probably  provides  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
culture-epoch  theory,  since  it  is  easily  discernable  that  the  child 
simply  responds  to  his  environment,  whatever  that  may  be.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  war,  for  instance,  children  of  every  age  preferred 
the  khaki  uniform  of  the  American  soldier  to  the  feathers  of  the 
Indian  chief,  and  the  air-gun  or  target  to  the  bow  and  arrow. 
The  boy  will  also  choose  the  automobile  in  preference  to  the 
Indian  cart,  and  he  would  rather  ride  in  a  gasoline  launch  than 
in  a  birch-bark  canoe,  ^o,  the  child  of  today  is  like  the  child 
of  the  early  Egyptian,  Persian  and  Greek,  and  not  like  the  adult 
of  those  peoples.  And  the  adult  of  the  various  periods  differed 
from  the  adult  of  today  in  civilization  merely  because  his  educa- 
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tion  and  environment  were  different,  and  not  because  he  possessed 
a  different  brain  structure. 

We  are  certain,  then,  that  heredity  does  not  prescribe  the  spe- 
cific subject-matter  of  education;  it  only  provides  certain  tenden- 
cies and  capacities  which  may  be  employed  in  innumerable  ways. 
Accordingly,  the  school  curricula  must  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  society  at  a  given  time.  And,  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
social  adjustment,  the  child  must  not  be  made  to  re-live  the  life  of 
the  race;  he  must  begin  where  the  race  is  when  he  is  born.  As 
Professor  Dewey  points  out,  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  pro- 
duce just  this  short  cut  and  to  prevent  the  child  from  repeating 
the  life  of  the  past.  The  child's  problem  is  to  adjust  himself  to 
modem  society  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  only  way  to  prepare 
him  effectively  for  modern  life  is  to  train  him  in  modem  life; 
and  this  must  be  done  through  modem  instrumentalities.  Al- 
though the  past  may  aid  the  mature  student  in  appreciating  the 
existence  of  certain  influences  in  our  civilization,  the  child  can 
learn  to  adapt  himself  to  modem  life  only  through  a  knowledge 
of  present  social  conditions,  not  through  a  knowledge  of  society 
of  the  past.  As  a  socializing  influence,  the  past  is  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  present.  Our  general  plan  must  be  to 
start  with  the  present  and  look  to  the  future,  and  not  to  begin 
with  the  past  and  look  to  the  present.  When  we  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  reading,  it  signifies  that  the  subject-matter  must  be  closely 
related  to  the  child's  own  environment — social  and  natural — and 
to  the  activities  involved  in  dealing  with  it. 

When  we  turn  to  examine  the  case  of  fairy  stories,  we  find  that 
they  are  defended  upon  purely  psychological  grounds.  But  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  fairy  stories  are  also  employed  in  support 
of  myths  and  folk-lore.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  maintained  that 
these  kinds  of  material  possess  peculiar  merit  in  training  the 
imagination.  This  argument,  however,  must  be  subjected  to  a 
critical  examination. 

The  position  is  based  upon  the  belief  or  doctrine  that  imagina- 
tion is  a  single  mental  faculty,  and  that  training  this  faculty  with 
one  kind  of  material  trains  it  equally  well  in  constmcting  images 
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from  all  kinds  of  material.  It  assumes,  for  example,  that  if  a 
child  is  taught  myths,  folk-lore,  and  fairy  stories,  he  is  therehy 
trained  in  the  construction  of  images  involved  in  making  aero- 
planes or  automobiles.  Although  this  doctrine  was  at  one  time 
generally  accepted,  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  sound. 

In  the  light  of  present-day  psychology,  we  see  that  imagination 
does  not  consist  of  a  single  kind,  but  of  different  kinds.  We  can 
now  distinguish  three  divisions — the  scientific,  the  literary,  and 
the  fanciful.  Although  we  do  not  claim  the  ability  to  draw  a 
definitely  fixed  line  between  these  divisions,  there  is  seldom  any 
difficulty  in  correctly  classifying  an  image  as  one  of  the  three 
kinds.  The  three  kinds  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  certain  tests.  In  practical  affairs,  the  test  of  scientific  imagi- 
nation is  application.  That  is,  when  an  image  is  constructed  and 
put  into  concrete  form,  it  will  work.  But  in  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, congruity  becomes  the  test;  the  various  parts  fit  together 
to  make  a  complete  whole.  Such  a  test  is  employed  in  the  theo- 
ries of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system,  of  the  origin  of  man,  and 
other  problems  that  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  practical  applica- 
tion. The  test  of  literary  imagination  is  conformity  to  human 
experience,  or  what  is  considered  possible  human  experience. 
That  is,  literary  imagination  combines  images  in  such  a  way  that 
the  new  image  is  in  harmony  with  human  experience.  The  third 
kind  of  imagination,  fancy,  has  as  its  test,  incongruity  or  lack  of 
conformity  to  human  experience.  This  kind  of  imagination  is 
illustrated  by  myths,  folk-lore,  and  fairy  stories,  in  which  the 
images  constructed  are  not  bound  by  applicability,  congruity,  or 
human  experience. 

The  question  at  once  arises  as  to  what  extent  training  a  child 
to  construct  images  in  the  field  of  fancy  trains  him  to  construct 
images  that  must  be  tested  by  applicability,  congruity,  or  human 
experience.  Experiments  and  observation  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  training  in  fancy  does  not  aid  in  constructing  images  of 
other  kinds,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  a  positive  hindrance 
to  such  construction.  In  order  to  construct  in  harmony  with 
human  experience,  the  child  must  know  human  experience;  in 
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order  to  construct  according  to  scientific  principles,  he  must  know 
the  scientific  principles,  and  these  he  does  not  get  from  myths, 
folk-lore,  and  fairy  stories.  This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  recent  war,  when  the  government  wanted 
improved  guns,  "ears''  for  submarine  scouts,  and  the  like,  it  did 
not  call  to  its  assistance  the  writers  of  fanciful  stories  nor  people 
who  were  specially  trained  in  them,  but  people  who  knew  the  facts 
of  science  and  could  construct  new  images  which  would  stand 
the  test  of  applicability.  Furthermore,  when  pupils  form  habits 
of  constructing  images  without  reference  to  congruity  or  experi- 
ence, it  is  certain  that  working  according  to  scientific  principles 
of  human  experience  becomes  more  or  less  distasteful.  And  we 
venture  the  assertion  that  much  of  the  mental  flabbiness  found  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  is  the  result  of  the  child's  mind  being 
permitted — or  actually  encouraged  and  trained — to  construct 
images  without  the  necessity  of  working  according  to  at  least  a 
fairly  definite  principle  as  a  guide. 

The  place  occupied  by  myths,  folk-lore,  and  fairy  stories  in 
children's  reading,  is  in  part  the  result  of  their  providing  ready 
material  in  story  form.  But  in  this  respect  we  seem  to  have 
missed  the  original  aim  of  stories.  The  story  was  introduced  as 
a  protest  against  the  pages  of  disconnected  sentences  which  for- 
merly constituted  the  reading  material  for  younger  children. 
It  was  maintained,  and  rightly  so,  that  a  child's  reading  lesson 
(as  well  as  his  history,  geography,  and  other  subjects)  should 
consist  of  complete  stories,  and  not  of  mere  statements  of  more 
or  less  disconnected  facts.  In  this  sense  the  story  was  a  method 
of  teaching,  a  method  to  be  applied  to  almost  every  subject.  But 
now  the  story  has  very  generally  come  to  mean  a  thing  and  not  a 
method.  Along  with  this  change  in  meaning,  we  find  a  second 
one,  namely,  the  tendency  to  identify  "story"  mth  "fanciful  story" 
and  to  exclude  the  true  story  about  people  and  the  objects  and 
phenomena  of  the  child's  environment.  This  tendency  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  myths,  folk-lore,  and  fairy  stories  pro- 
vide ready-made  stories  which  are  always  available,  whereas  to  pre- 
pare good  stories  about  people  and  nature  would  require  consider- 
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able  work.  The  general  result  of  these  movements  is  a  certain 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  read  and  repeat  stories  of  fancy, 
but  a  shameful  ignorance  of  true  stories  of  nature  and  those  of  our 
statesmen,  inventors,  poets,  and  the  common  man  and  his  work. 

It  is  often  maintained  that  myths,  folk-lore,  and  fairy  stories 
should  be  taught  children  as  a  beginning  in  literature.  But  this, 
also,  is  founded  upon  a  false  basis.  It  assumes  that  a  child  can 
appreciate  literature,  or. anything  else,  that  is  not  closely  associ- 
ated with  his  personal  experience.  This  assumption  is  contrary 
to  a  fundamental  principle  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  appreci- 
ation, namely,  that  the  new  must  be  associated  or  related  to  what 
has  already  been  experienced.  In  the  case  of  myths,  folklore, 
and  fairy  stories,  the  child  is  taken  away  from  his  own  experience 
and  is  caused  simply  to  read  reports  of  what  other  people  (adults) 
have  fancied,  in  an  effort  to  make  him  re-live  their  lives  instead 
of  living  his  ov^tq.  This  is  based  upon  the  erroneous  belief  that 
the  child  of  today  re-lives  necessarily  the  life  of  the  adult  of 
such  peoples  as  the  ancient  Persian,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Roman, 
who  reported  their  thoughts,  feelings  and  beliefs.  But  we  are 
safe  in  asserting  that  if  a  child  is  to  appreciate  literature  at  all, 
the  subject-matter  must  be  closely  related  to  his  own  experience. 

Another  very  common  reason  for  employing  these  kinds  of 
material  so  exclusively  is  that  they  interest  the  child.  It  is  true 
they  do  ordinarily  arouse  interest,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
interest  alone  is  sufficient  ground  for  selecting  reading  material, 
nor  that  other  kinds  of  stories  will  not  interest  the  child.  Such 
stories  interest  the  child  largely  through  incongruity,  that  is, 
their  chief  appeal  comes  through  the  amusement  which  they  afford. 
But  amusement  must  not  be  identified  with  interest;  it  is  only 
one  form  of  interest.  Stories  of  people,  animals,  bees  and  birds 
will  interest  the  child  intensely,  if  well  presented,  although  they 
may  not  amuse  him.  But  the  fact  that  they  do  not  amuse  him 
is  no  argument  whatever  against  them.  If  fairy  stories,  myths, 
and  folk-lore  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  they 
should  be  given  the  relatively  small  place  in  reading  that  amuse- 
ment should  properly  occupy,  and  not  be  given  the  whole  field. 
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It  is  often  argned  that  a  cliikl  cannot  be  interested  in  true 
stx)ries  about  people  and  his  environment.  If  the  teacher  knows 
nothing  about  people  and  nature,  and  is  not  interested  in  stories 
of  this  character,  the  pupil  is  not  likely  to  become  interestel  m 
them.  But  if  the  teacher  is  as  well  prepared  to  teach  stories  oi 
people  and  nature  as  she  is  to  teach  those  of  fancy,  she  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  pupil.  Yet,  if  she 
did  not  succeed,  it  would  not  argue  that  the  former  were  inferior 
to  the  latter.  They  would  excite  less,  but  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  arouse  interest  in  the  world  in  which  the  child  lives,  an 
interest  that  is  more  abiding.  Furthermore,  if  the  child  should 
prefer  stories  of  fancy,  the  fact  in  itself  would  not  be  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  should  constitute  his  basal  reading;  it  cannot 
be  conceded  that  a  child  of  six  or  eight  years  of  age  is  a  better 
judge  of  the  subject-matter  of  education  than  a  more  experienced 
person.  We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  one  thing  to  follow  a  child's 
fortuitous  interests  more  or  less  blindly,  but  quite  another  to  rouse 
and  direct  new  and  permanent  interests. 


%  ^  ># 


The  Use  of  Questions  in  the  Recitation 

Principal  A.  E.  Brown,  State  High  School  of  Industrla.l 
Arts,  Greeley,  Colorado. 

|,H...«H..aH.m„m,c|HE  j-^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  remarked,  rather  petulantly, 
I  nn  I  evidently  after  a  severe  cross-examination  at  school, 
I  J[  I  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  school  teacher,  since  the 
I  I   teacher  did  not  have  to  know  anything, — "all  she 

JiiiiiimmiamiiiiiiiiiE^  needed  to  do  was  to  ask  questions," — may  have 
I  I    been  drawing  justifiable  conclusions  from  the  kind 

L.HH..o..m.m..|  ^^  *^^^^^^f  observed  Some  questions  require  little 
more  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  a  vague  idea 
on  the  topic  under  consideration  and  a  rising  inflection  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  The  teacher  of  the  boy  in  question  may  have 
been  using  only  enough  ingenuity  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  real 
teaching  and  to  prevent  humiliating  questions  being  put  to  her 
by  wide-awake  students.  But  at  its  best  questioning  is  a  process 
that  is  anything  but  amateurish  and  rough-and-ready.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  artistry  in  teaching  is  anywhere  so  evident  as  in  the  matter 
of  skillful  questioning.  Good  scholarship  and  good  discipline  are 
more  common  than  good  questioning. 

We  may  well  ask,  "Why  do  we  question  ?"  since  the  technique 
of  questioning  depends  upon  the  reason  for  questioning.  Ques- 
tioning in  the  class  room  has  a  different  purpose  from  the  pur- 
pose motivating  most  questioning  in  every  day  life.  The  em- 
ployer  questions  the  employee  to  see  if  the  process  has  been  prop- 
erly performed,  or  to  discover  a  fact  that  will  throw  light  on  the 
business  condition  of  the  firm.  The  father  questions  the  son  to 
see  whether  he  has  been  weeding  the  garden  or  whether  the  allure- 
ments of  the  swimming-pool  drew  him  away  from  the  performance 
of  the  more  prosaic  duty.  The  physician  questions  his  patient 
in  order  that  he  may  decide  how  to  prescribe.  In  each  of  these  cases 
the  object  is  to  get  such  information  as  will  guide  the  questioner  in 
his  relation  to  the  one  questioned  or  to  the  enterprise  to  which 
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both  belong.  This  element  of  extracting  information  mainly  of 
use  in  tbe  plans  of  the  questioner,  is  to  be  found  to  a  small  degree 
in  school  questioning  also.  It  is  often  advisable  to  question  in 
order  to  size  up  the  pupil's  knowledge.  Then  methods  and  sub- 
ject matter  can  be  made  appropriate  to  the  individual  or  the  group. 
But  in  the  main,  good  questioning  has  its  center  of  gravity  in  the 
stimulation  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  superiority 
of  the  good  teacher  over  the  nominal  teacher  can  usually  be  found 
to  have  its  locus  in  the  thought-provoking  quality  of  her  questions. 
N^ow  how  are  thought-stimulating  questions  asked?  At  what 
should  one  aim? 

(1)  For  one  thing,  the  judgment  may  be  called  into  play.  It 
may  be  required  that  the  pupil  weigh  a  number  of  facts  before 
making  a  response.  For  instance,  if  it  be  asked  as  to  whether 
the  Congressional  caucus  is  a  desirable  feature  of  our  political 
machinery,  more  judgment  is  required  than  if  one  should  ask 
who  attend  caucuses,  or  what  do  caucuses  do.  One  needs  in  this 
case  to  arrange  the  positive  accomplishments  on  one  side  against 
the  objections  on  the  other  side  and  to  strike  a  balance.  The 
formation  of  reasonable  judgments  on  the  basis  of  facts  presented 
is  so  important  a  factor  in  every-day  life,  that  the  school  exercises 
should  lend  all  possible  support  to  the  development  of  this  needed 
capacity. 

(2)  Another  form  of  thought-stimulating  question  is  that  which 
requires  analysis  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Were  one  to  ask 
pupils  .to  state  at  what  point  in  our  colonial  history  the  desire  for 
independence  can  first  be  readily  recognized,  this  would  require 
analysis  of  the  character  of  the  pre-revolutionary  events.  Analysis 
and  judgment  are  commonly  found  in  the  same  process  of  thought, 
but  theoretically  they  can  be  dissociated  as  distinct  processes.  An 
example  may  be  found  in  a  question  as  to  what  recent  events  can 
be  traced  to  the  ill-advised  actions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  One 
would  need  to  analyse  treaty  arrangements  into  territorial  assign- 
ments, violations  of  nationality,  etc.,  and  then  judge  as  to  the 
connection  between  these  arrangements  and  recent  events. 

(3)  A  very  legitimate  aad  frequently  desirable  outcome  of  the 
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questioning  process  is  the  appearance  of  further  questioning  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  A  teacher  should  be  skeptical  as  to  the 
worth  of  her  questions  if  occasionally  her  questions  do  not  pro- 
voke as  a  response  an  active  interrogative  attitude  on  the  part  of 
her  class.  Such  questions  might  call  for  facts  not  immediately 
at  hand  for  the  pupil;  they  might  also  open  up  a  new  phase  of 
the  subject.  For  instance,  as  an  outcome  of  the  question  concern- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Vienna  cited  above,  a  pupil  might  wish  to  know 
whether  there  was  no  one  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  who  cham- 
pioned, as  did  President  Wilson  at  Paris,  the  rights  of  the  small 
nation.  We  dismiss  this  point  by  remarking  that  a  moving  train 
of  thought  soon  develops  a  question-mark. 

IsTow,  how  should  questions  be  evaluated?  Obviously  one  test 
should  be  the  purpose  of  the  question ;  a  question  which  provokes 
thought  and  results  in  analysis,  or  which  calls  for  judgment,  or 
leads  to  thoughtful  questions  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  one  which  tests  merely  the  memory  for  facts,  although 
that  form  of  question  is  at  times  permissible.  Questions  which 
do  not  call  for  analysis,  judgment,  or  thoughtful  question,  need 
to  be  critically  examined  ,and  a  defensible  explanation  found. 
Another  standard  by  which  questions  may  be  judged  is  the 
economical  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
asked.  In  order  that  there  may  be  economy  in  questioning  it  is 
necessary,  (1)  that  the  response  be  a  ready  one.  This  does  not 
rule  out  questions  which  require  time  for  reflection,  but  does 
require  that  the  answer  come  forth  in  an  interval  appropriate  to 
the  nature  of  the  question.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  there  is  ground 
for  inquiry  as  to  the  clearness  of  the  question,  as  to  its  appro- 
priateness to  the  knowledge  and  maturity  of  the  class.  (2)  It  is 
necessary  also  that  the  questions  be  unified  and  deal  with  units 
of  thought  of  some  magnitude.  Straggling,  scrappy  questions  are 
a  rather  sure  sign  of  poor  teaching.  (3)  Questions  should  appeal 
to  most  of  the  class.  It  is  uneconomical  to  lose  the  stronger  sec- 
tion of  the  class  in  the  propounding  of  questions  which  appeal 
only  to  the  weaker  students,  or  vice  versa. 

The  following  chart  on  questioning  procedure  has  been  prepared 
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in  the  belief  that  self-analysis,  by  objective  standards,  is  a  power- 
ful aid  in  the  development  of  proficiency  in  any  skilled  activity. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  questions  which  the  writer  has  prepared 
to  help  teachers  analyze  their  own  work.  The  questions  are  stated 
in  the  past  tense  on  the  assumption  that  the  most  favorable  time 
for  an  analysis  of  one's  work  is  immediately  following  the  close 
of  a  piece  of  work.  Vertical  columns  are  found  at  the  right,  in 
order  that  the  teacher  may  size  up  her  work  at  different  times, 
and  thus  check  her  progress.  A  form  of  this  kind  can  also  be 
advantageously  used  by  the  supervisor.  When  checked  by  the 
supervisor  and  left  with  the  teacher,  it  leaves  something  tangible 
toward  which  to  work  while  the  supervisor  is  not  at  hand  to 
advise. 


1. 


4. 


The  Use  of  Questions  in  the  Recitation. 
Prepared  by  A.  E.  Brown. 
Did  I  have  a  notion  as  to  whether  the  nature 
of  the  exercise  called  for  rapid-fire,  or  slow, 

thoughtful  questioning  ?    

Was  the  pace  suited  to  the  thought  movement  ? 
If  the  answers  were  slow,  was  this  condition 
due  to  lack  of  clearness  in  the  statement  of 

of  the  question  ? 

If  answers  were  slow  despite  clear  question- 
ing, were  slow  responses  due  to: 

a.  Lack  of  mastery  of  facts  ?   

b.  IsTature  and  range  of  materials  which 
would  have  to  be  canvassed  before  mak- 
ing a  careful  answer  ? 

Did  I  recognize  that  varied  types  of  responses 
are  desirable,  such  as  factual,  thoughtful  re- 
call, judgment,  analysis,  appreciation,  fur- 
ther questions,  etc.  ?   

Did  I  avoid  questions  of  the  Yes  and  'No 

answer  type,  where  that  was  possible  ? 

7.    Was  my  questioning  progressive  and  coherent  ? 


5. 


6. 


iro 
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8. 

9. 

10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 


Would  fewer  questions  have  sufficed  ? 

Did  my  questions  appeal  to  most  of  the  class  ? 
Did  I  attempt  to  hold  all  responsible  for 
thinking,  by  stating  the  question  before  call- 
ing on  the  individual  ?   

Did  I  avoid  giving  indication  that  the  an- 
swers were  entirely  satisfactory?  If  so, 
how  were  wrong  impressions  cleared  up  ? .  . .  . 
Did  I  conserve  time: 

a.  By    not    repeating,    unnecessarily,    the 
questions  ?    

b.  By  not  repeating  answers  of  pupils  ? . . 
Did  I  attempt  to  adjust  questioning  to  indi- 
vidual differences  ? 

Were    the    pupils    reciting    cross-questioned 

by  other  pupils  ? 

Was  I  tactful  in  commending  or  reproving? 
Did  my  questions  favor  group  thinking  ? . .  . 
Were  my  questions  fairly  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  class  ? 


A  Back -Yard  Project 

Frank  Herbert  Palmer,  Editor  of  Education. 
|3iiHiiiiiiiiDiu!uiiin.cp  ^^^  ^^Q  privilege  of  listening  recently  fo  a  remark- 
I     \]|7    I   ^^^®  address  by  a  distinguished  educator  before  a 
I      VV      =   ^^S^^^y  cultured  audience.*     His  subject  was  The 
I  I   Problem   Method,    which   he   presented    from   the 

^iimiiimnniiiiiiiiiiriEf  standpoint  of  the  parent  and  the  teacher.     Shortly 
I  I   after  hearing  this  address  we  had  an  opportunity  to 

study  at  close  range  some  of  the  details  involved  in 
an  actual  project,  carried  out  spontaneously  by  a 
boy  of  thirteen  in  his  home  back-yard.  We  here  present  a 
few  reactions  to  the  lecture,  and  to  the  project  as  worked  out  by 
this  boy  without  suggestions  from  any  adult, — at  least  until 
he  rested  from  his  labors  with  visible  satisfaction,  after  com- 
pleting his  project.  Then,  cautiously,  we  made  one  or  two  minor 
suggestions  which  he  accepted  readily  and  incorporated  in  the 
result  of  his  work.  We  would  add  that  we  took  no  notes  of  the 
lecturer's  address,  and  the  statements  that  follow  are  purely  the 
impressions  of  the  hearer,  who  would  not  hold  the  lecturer  respon- 
sible for  anything  that  is  here  reported. 

The  lecture  was  a  plea  for  the  Problem  Method.  It  was  shown 
that  this  method  was  equally  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
parents  and  the  teachers.  It  is  based  upon  the  processes  of  mind 
that  are  observable  in  all  children  and  that  can  be  cultivated  and 
directed  tactfully  by  parents  and  teachers,  with  excellent  results. 
But  great  care  should  be  taken  lest  the  more  experienced  adult 
shall  substitute  his  own  '^mind-set"  for  the  child's,  thus  thwarting 
the  very  purpose  for  which  ^N'ature  has  set  problems  before  the 
child,  upon  every  hand.  The  child  gains  mentality, — clearness  of 
vision,  depth  of  understanding,  will-power,  initiative,  resourceful- 
ness, perseverance  in  overcoming  obstacles,  and  final  success,  only 

♦Professor  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  at  a  con- 
ference of  educators  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  September  9, 1921. 
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as  he  experiences  "mind-sets"  of  his  own  and  works  out  the  pro- 
blems involved  by  himself, — not  as  we  work  them  out  for  him. 
The  parent  and  the  teacher  have  their  place  in  the  process  but  it  \,i 
a  place  in  the  background;  they  can  tactfully  guide,  or  restrain, 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  disaster  to  the 
child  or  others ;  they  can  sympathetically  suggest ;  but  always  just 
as  far  as  possible  they  should  leave  the  child  alone  to  work  out  his 
projects  as  best  he  can, — even  though  the  product  is  somewhat 
crude.  For  it  not  the  product  which  we  are  after — it  is  the  hoy 
or  the  girl. 

An  illustration  was  used,  of  a  girl  who  was  permitted  to  make 
her  own  dress,  instead  of  hiring  a  dressmaker,  or  having  her  mother 
make  the  dress.  She  was  encouraged  to  select  and  buy  the 
materials,  make  the  plan,  get  the  information  needed  by  consulting 
whom  she  pleased,  and  fashion  the  garment  to  suit  herself.  Of 
course,  in  such  a  case  the  parent  knows  that  there  will  be  some 
waste  of  material  in  the  cutting,  some  mistakes  in  the  fitting,  some 
imperfections  in  the  stitching,  a  better  job  would  result  from  the 
hiring  of  a  skilled  dressmaker,  etc.  But  in  this  experiment  the 
parent  is  after  the  girl,  not  the  dress.  The  girl  finds  deep  interest 
in  the  experience.  She  learns,  at  every  turn.  She  is  preparing 
for  the  time  when  she  will  have  a  home  and  girls  of  her  own,  and 
she  is  learning  many  laws  of  economy,  of  carefulness  and  exact- 
ness, of  perseverance,  developing  constructive  abilities  and  re- 
sourcefulness that  will  stand  her  in  good,  stead  all  through  life. 
It  is  these  things  that  are  the  really  valuable  things  about  her  pro- 
ject. If  everything  is  done  for  her  and  she  gains  the  finished 
product  only,  without  the  experience,  she  has  learned  very  little 
indeed. 

The  speaker  showed  how  the  parent  and  the  teacher  had  a  won- 
derful opportunity  and  responsibility  to  unobstrusively  aid  the 
child  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the  project,  but  should 
be  exceedingly  careful  that  he  shall  not  have  the  feeling  that  it 
has  been  imposed  upon  him  from  without,  and  that  he  is  being 
watched  and  "told,"  at  every  step. 

The  child  will  get  his  projects,  and  his  methods  of  working  them 
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out,  very  largely  as  a  heritage  of  race-experience.  This  is  a 
most  fertile  thought  and  was  forcefully  presented  by  the  Lecturer. 
We  can  verify  it  by  studying  our  own  adult  projects  and  by  watch- 
ing the  work  and  play  of  almost  any  child  or  group  of  children. 
We  have  a  truly  great  and  goodly  heritage  from  our  ancestors. 
They  did  not  toil  and  struggle  in  vain  in  overcoming  obstacles, 
subduing  nature  both  animate  and  inanimate,  learning  how  to 
develop  and  conserve  food  supplies,  how  to  get  and  shape  clothing 
for  themselves,  defend  themselves  from  their  enemies,  utilize  the 
streams  and  navigate  the  seas,  etc.,  etc.  We  follow  in  their  trails 
and  instinctively  do  as  they  did,  and  better.  All  progress  comes 
from  the  working  out  of  projects.  The  process  is  as  follows: 
Something  determines  a  man's  or  a  child's  mind-set;  the 
strength  of  the  mind-set  determines  him  to  attempt  the  project; 
he  purposes,  then  plans,  then  executes,  and  finally  judges  his 
finished  work, — criticising  it  or  appreciating  it,  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  always  feeling  a  certain  satisfaction  in  what  he  has  done, 
because  he  has  conceived  and  done  it.  Nothing  that  he  is  told  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  ever  satifies  him  as  his  very  own  idea  and  work 
is  sure  to  do.  This  is  the  way  the  child  learns.  This  is  the  only 
true  and  really  valuable  education. 

A  peculiarly  impressive  opportunity  to  verify  what  this  Lec- 
turer had  said  was  presented  at  about  the  time  when  we  listened 
to  his  lecture,  by  a  project  which  a  boy  of  thirteen  conceived  and 
worked  out  in  a  back  yard  a  view  of  which  was  commanded  from 
our  home  abode.  By  the  way,  what  an  asset  in  any  child's  life  is 
a  pleasant  back-yard!  This  particular  one  was  broad  and  deep 
nnd  shaded  by  beautiful  trees,  some  of  them  the  original  trees  of 
t]  p  forcvit  which  covered  the  spot  before  it  was  "reclaimed."  On 
the  one  hand  were  flower-beds:  on  the  other  a  vegtable  garden  of 
comprehensive  proportions.  A  well-laden  gTape  arbor  near  at 
hand  stirred  lurking  memories  of  a  far-away  childhood  which  was 
not  wholly  devoid  of  projects,  though  the  problem-method  had  not 
then  been  formulated.  The  time  was  late  summer.  The  boy's 
project  was  the  building  of  a  hut, — a  real,  miniature  house  which 
should  be  his  house,  his  very  own  in  every  sense  of  the  word, — 
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builded  by  his  own  hand,  from  plans  evolved  from  his  own  brain ; 
a  hut  to  which  he  could  invite  his  own  friends  and  treat  them  to 
food  cooked  over  his  own  fireplace  or  stove;  and  in  which  he 
could  sleep,  some  night,  and  not  be  afraid  in  the  dark ;  for  a  boy 
old  enough  to  build  a  house  should  and  did  feel  that  of  course  he 
would  not  be  afraid  of  the  dark. 

!N^ow  this  project  is  easily  traced  back  to  its  inception  in  a  race- 
instinct.  This  boy  was  possessed  of  an  inheritance  which  was 
never  written  down  in  any  one's  last  will  and  testament.  But 
from  far-away  times  in  late  summer  men  began  to  think  of  coming 
cold,  and  to  make  preparations  for  shelter  from  the  wintry  blasts. 
We  have  often  noted  the  hut-building  mind-set,  and  the  fact 
that  it  attacks  boys  most  violently  in  late  summer  time  or  early 
autumn.  We  watched  this  particular  hut  grow, — but  said  never 
a  word.  Cellar  and  stable  were  raided  for  materials.  A  neigh- 
boring "dump"  furnished  several  valuable  contributions,  including 
a  small  stove  and  some  stovepipe, — for  heating  and  cooking  pur- 
poses. A  large,  heavy  sky-light  that  had  been  removed  from  a 
house  in  process  of  renovation  was  utilized  for  nearly  one  whole 
side  of  the  hut.  Its  ground  glass  furnished  interior  light  and 
yet  was  impervious  to  too-familiar  public  curiosity.  A  roll  of 
tarred  paper,  purchased  without  requisition  upon  the  paternal 
pocket-book,  covered  roof  and  other  sides  and  was  impervious  to 
rain.  The  floor  boards  were  raised  three  or  four  inches  above 
the  ground,  giving  an  air  space  so  that  dampness  from  the  earth 
should  be  avoided.  Great  care  was  shown  in  arranging  for  a 
good  draught  for  the  stove,  which  was  so  placed  that  prevailing 
winds  should  not  carry  sparks  or  smoke  toward  neighboring  build- 
ings. A  curious  and  original  thought  and  device  to  exclude  unde- 
sirable big  boys  was  the  making  of  the  only  doorway  so  narrow 
that  a  big,  bullying  boy  could  not  squeeze  through  it.  Positively 
that  "was  one"  on  the  old  folks.  Carpenters  and  builders  take 
notice,  and  next  time  make  our  doorway  of  such  dimensions  as 
will  exclude  undesirables!  Defects  that  might  be  mentioned 
were  the  omission  of  screens  to  prevent  the  annoying  presence  of 
mosquitos,  flies  and  other  insects ;  an  insufficient  slant  to  the  roof 
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to  properly  shed  the  water  in  the  ease  of  heavy  storms;  and  a 
deficiency  of  shelves  for  books  and  small  objects,  such  as  every 
boy  habitually  keeps  ^'in  stock." 

!N'ow  that  project  kept  its  projector  out  of  mischief  for  more 
than  one  week.  This,  however,  is  a  negative  suggestion.  What 
for  the  positive  ?  Why,  it  interested  him  intensely.  It  developed 
brain  power  by  the  interested  thought  that  he  put  into  it.  Ingen- 
uity and  diligence  and  exactness  were  required  in  finding  and  fit- 
ting together  materials.  He  learned  how  to  use  tools  of  various  kinds 
with  skill  and  efficiency.  A  large  variety  of  muscles  were  exercised 
and  their  strength  increased.  His  lungs  were  expanded  and  forced 
to  take  in  a  large  amount  of  pure,  fresh  air  (save  at  the  dump). 
His  eye  was  trained  to  judge  relations  and  proportions.  He 
gained  a  new  dignity  through  the  development  of  a  sense  of 
ownership  and  mastery.  The  irresponsible  boy  was  developed,  in 
every  act,  toward  a  purposeful  and  efficient  manhood. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  school  project  and  the  home  project 
are  equally  valuable  when  we  learn  how  to  handle  them  rightly. 
The  big  secret  is  in  encouraging  the  mind-set  from  the  back- 
ground of  maturity, — and  then  letting  the  child  alone. 


The  Relation  of  Physical  Education  to  a 
National  Health  Program"^ 

William  H.  Thaler,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Inspector  of  Hygiene, 
St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

f "»"»"""" "'"'|T  will  be  well  at  the  outset  to  determine  the  exact 

I  T  I  scope  which  the  term,  physical  education,  embraces. 
I  Jl  I  In  the  pending  Federal  legislation,  the  Smith- 
I  I  Towner  Bill  (now  known  as  the  Towner-Sterling 

HkJiiiimiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiES  Bill)  includes  physical  education  as  one  of  the 
I  I  five  major  objects  for  which  Federal  aid  shall  be 

i  I   extended.    The  Fess-Capper  physical  education  bill 

was  introduced  into  Congress  February  20,  1920. 
This  bill  is  the  result  of  two  years'  work  on  the  part  of  the 
ilTational  Committee  on  Physical  Education  and  of  the  successor 
of  that  committee,  the  l^ational  Physical  Education  Service,  in 
the  interest  of  Federal  legislation.  Senator  Capper,  in  introduc- 
ing the  bill,  indicated  its  purpose  as  follows :  "Physical  education 
means  more  than  exercise.  It  includes  adequate  supervision  of 
the  health  and  physical  condition  of  the  children,  and  practical 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  healthful  living.  ..." 

The  above,  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation for  1920.  In  this  address,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  ap- 
propriating the  title,  physical  education,  as  applying  primarily  to 
the  public  schools  of  our  country,  since  they  represent  the  basis  on 
the  largest  scale  for  federal  legislation.  This  is  at  it  should  be, 
for  our  public  schools  being  logically  the  cradle  of  our  democracy, 
therefore,  anything  that  is  intimately  wound  up  with  the  ideals 
and  welfare  of  our  nation  as  a  whole  should  find  its  inception  in 
the  public  schools,  although  this  paper  in  the  general  sense  may 
well  apply  to  any  branch  of  our  national  activities  which  are  en- 
gaged in  producing  better  and  more  physically  fit  American  citi- 
zens. 

The  first  and  foremost  factor  which  must  receive  our  attention 
is  the  educational  institution  of  America.     Education  is  passing 

•Address  delivered  before  the  physical  education  section  of  the  State  Teachers 'Associa- 
tion at  the  annual  convention,  November  4, 1921,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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today  through  the  most  crucial  period  of  its  existence  in  our  land. 
The  changes  and  transitions  which  are  transpiring  on  every  hand 
render  it  unwise  indeed  to  prepare  any  elaborate  program  for  the 
pedagogical  world,  for  with  the  morrow  comes  frequently  a  hither- 
to unexpected  demand  of  the  times  which  relegates  all  previous 
endeavors  to  the  limbo  of  the  past.  We  are  attempting  in  America 
today  to  co-ordinate  the  various  units  and  activities  which  go  to 
make  up  an  efficient  school  system.  The  most  talked-of  branches 
among  these  units  today,  are  vocational  guidance  endeavors  and 
departments  of  hygiene  and  physical  education.  For  some 
strange  and  unaccountable  reason,  educators  in  America  have  been 
very  reluctant  to  accord  these  activities  the  prestige  and  assistance 
which  they  should  rightly  have  possessed  in  the  days  of  their  in- 
ception. Today,  however,  these  recent  associates  of  the  three  R's 
are  coming  prominently  into  the  limelight,  and  the  future  is  full 
of  promising  developments.  Pedagogues  have  at  last  come  to 
realize  that  to  attempt  to  instill  knowledge  into  the  malleable  minds< 
of  our  kiddies,  without  considering  the  health  phases,  is  an  uphill 
climb ;  and  trying  to  produce  an  individual  who  may  take  his  pro- 
per place  in  organized  society  as  well  equipped  and  as  efficiently 
as  the  state  has  a  right  to  expect  of  the  schools,  is  an  almost  hope- 
less task  without  taking  into  consideration  the  factor  of  vocational 
guidance. 

If  any  one  desires  to  contest  the  statement  of  reluctance  anent 
the  slowness  of  recognition  of  physical  education  and  vocational 
guidance,  as  well  as  the  concrete  factor  of  health  in  American  edu- 
cation, I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  referring  him  to  the  following 
articles  which  the  writer  has  contributed  on  these  subjects,  and 
which  are  based  on  historical  facts:  "Evolution  of  Hygiene  as  a 
Factor  in  Education,"  Part  1,  Journal  of  School  and  Society,  Oct. 
38,  1919.  Part  2,  Medical  Keview  of  Keviews,  Oct.  1920.  The 
second  article  was  reprinted  in  its  entirety  in  the  "Medical  Sen- 
tinel" of  November  1920.  "The  Evolution  of  Physical  Training 
as  a  Factor  in  Education,"  an  address  delivered  before  physical 
directors  at  St.  Louis,  and  published  in  the  magazine  "Mind  and 
Body,"  September-October  issue  1920;  as  also  other  articles  in 
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the  "Educational  Review"  and  the  magazine  "Education,"  to 
which  I  will  be  glad  to  refer  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  sub- 
stantiation of  the  truth  of  the  above  statements.  My  reason  for 
emphasizing  these  matters  that  may  at  first  thought  appear  to  be 
trivial  is  that  America  was  made  to  realize  in  the  recent  un- 
pleasantness that  she  had  committed  a  terrible  blunder  in  neglect- 
ing these  most  important  fundamentals  in  education.  I  shall 
again  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  this  matter,  which  was  treated 
by  the  writer  in  a  comprehensive  way  in  an  address  before  the  gen- 
eral convention  of  Missouri  State  Teachers,  under  the  title:  "A 
Critical  Analysis  of  the  Present  Day  Attitude  of  the  American 
Educator  Toward  the  School  Child,  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
Public  Health ;"  which  is  to  appear  in  an  early  edition  of  the 
"Medical  Review  of  Reviews." 

The  second  topic  which  will  be  considered,  is  that  of  the  word 
health.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  country  we  have  been 
only  too  prone  to  consider  physical  health,  when  using  the  term. 
Fortunately,  there  is  now  sweeping  the  country  a  wave  of  intense 
interest  in  this  direction  which  promises  to  result  in  a  proper  cor- 
relation between  mind  and  body  from  the  health  standpoint.  The 
fact  is  being  brought  home  to  us  today  that  the  size  of  criminal 
and  allied  institutions  varies  inversely  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
terest which  is  manifested  in  the  subject  of  mental  hygiene.  One 
of  the  ludicrous  outcroppings  as  a  result  of  our  neglect  of  giving 
proper  attention  to  mental  hygiene,  has  been  the  swarm  of  mind 
healers  which  have  invaded  our  land  in  various  guises  and  dis- 
guises, and  who  have  preyed  successfully  upon  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  gullible  citizens,  who  in  the  majority  of  instances  are  simply 
victims  of  the  neglect  which  has  been  hitherto  accorded  physical 
education. 

In  considering  the  topic  of  physical  education  as  a  factor  in  our 
national  program,  I  shall  classify  the  subject  under  two  distinct 
heads  or  branches ;  namely,  the  purely  medical  phases  which  com- 
prise medical  inspection  and  instruction,  and  the  art  of  physical 
training,  which  must  ever  remain  an  independent,  albeit  closely 
allied  science.     Both  of  these  professions  are  at  present  under- 
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going  decided  transitional  modifications,  and  like  education,  are 
being  called  upon  constantly  to  respond  to  the  ever  changing  needs 
of  a  rapidly  progressing  civilization.  Experience  is  after  all  the 
best  teacher,  and  shall  be  our  guide  throughout  the  following 
pages. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  medical  phase  of  physical  education. 
Here,  the  first  question  is;  where  shall  medical  science  begin  to 
assert  itself  ?  To  this,  we  feel  tempted  to  answer  like  the  highly 
eminent  physician  and  literateur,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  "We 
should  commence  life  by  choosing  physically  and  mentally  sound 
grandparents."  Unfortunately  for  posterity,  our  spiritualistic 
brethren,  while  they  have  evolved  means  whereby  one  may,  seem- 
ingly, at  least,  communicate  with  the  shades  of  the  departed, 
seem  powerless  to  devise  a  method  of  communication  between  the 
shades  of  the  child  who  is  yet  to  be  born  and  its  ancestors.  There- 
fore the  logical  time  to  select,  from  the  national  standpoint,  seems 
to  be  when  conception  takes  place,  and  the  germ  plasm  of  the  future 
school  child  is  in  process  of  development.  At  this  time  it  is 
plainly  the  duty  of  the  local,  state,  or  federal  authorities  to  step 
in  with  constructive  information  which  will  tend  to  assist  in  the 
hygienic  care  of  the  expectant  mother.  In  this  regard  we  may  well 
follow  the  example  of  England,  who,  before  the  recent  war,  stood 
highest  in  the  world  on  all  questions  regarding  the  physical  welfare 
of  her  subjects.  When  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  declared  in  the 
House  of  Parliament,  "that  the  welfare  of  a  nation  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  public  health  of  its  subjects,"  he  uttered  a  call,  the 
logic  of  which  is  just  being  realized  with  full  force  in  the  civilized 
world  today. 

When  the  child  is  born,  there  immediately  devolves  an  addi- 
tional responsibility  upon  the  authorities,  to  so  educate  the  mother 
that  her  infant  may  be  safely  guided  through  the  years  when  the 
spectre  of  infant  mortality  looms  menacingly  upon  our  economic 
horizon.  Once  the  child  enters  the  kindergarten,  the  pupil  at  once 
becomes  automatically  the  ward  of  the  state,  and  here,  from  the 
time  of  its  entry,  to  the  day  of  its  final  graduation  must  the 
school  child  ever  be  surrounded  by  a  competent  system  of  medical 
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inspection  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  delve  into  the  details  of  what  such  a  system 
should  consist  in,  but  the  term  medical  inspection  is  being  so  diver- 
gently construed  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  that  I  shall 
endeavor  to  touch  on  some  of  the  important  phases  of  the  work, 
particularly  as  exemplified  in  the  division  of  Hygiene  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  school  system. 

The  greatest  feature  of  such  a  system  must  needs  be  a  regular 
inspection,  twice  yearly,  at  least,  for  any  recognizable  defects  which 
may  in  any  possible  way  retard  the  school  child  physically  or  men- 
tally, and  militant  follow-up  work  to  see  that  the  defect  is  corrected* 
Almost  of  equal  importance,  although  not  nearly  as  easily  con- 
trolled, is  the  factor  of  contagious  diseases.  Physicians  and 
nurses  of  a  hygiene  division  must  form  an  ever  vigilant  cordon  of 
guardians  to  weed  out  contagion  as  soon  as  recognized  or  where 
suspected,  with  proper  follow-up  precautions.  A  hygiene  division 
must  at  all  times  be  in  close  touch  with  the  home,  the  family 
physician,  the  clinics  and  hospitals  wherever  the  indigent  are  con- 
cerned, and  with  the  local,  state  and  national  departments  of 
health,  ^o  problem  involving  any  sanitary  or  health  feature  of 
school  buildings  or  any  other  phase  connected  with  the  school  sys- 
tem should  be  decided  or  executed  without  the  counsel  of  this  de- 
partment. It  should  be  in  direct  charge  of  all  activities  involved 
with  medical  features,  such  as  open-air  schools,  residential  schools 
and  corrective  institutions ;  it  being  understood  of  course  that  the 
pedagogical  end  of  these  places  will  be  handled  by  the  instruction 
division.  Pscho-educational  divisions,  while  not  essentially  med- 
ical in  character,  must  needs  be  very  closely  associated  with  the 
hygiene  divisions,  since  the  physical  examination  forms  a  very 
important  basis  for  the  final  classification.  The  latest  activity 
which  has  developed  from  the  health  crusade  in  this  country  and 
which  must  be  handled  by  the  hygiene  division,  is  the  weighing  of 
school  children  in  a  regular  and  systematic  way;  and  wherever 
conditions  are  found  where  underweight  or  malnutrition  is  evi- 
dent, then  the  nutrition  clinic  is  utilized  as  a  means  of  educating 
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mothers  in  the  proper  method  of  feeding  and  caring  for  these 
children. 

I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1920 :  "In  1920  the  Bureau  of  Education  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  health  education  throughout  the  country.  4016  answers 
Avere  received.  Eorty-eight  per  cent  of  the  schools  showed  health 
teaching  of  some  sort.  Thirty-two  per  cent  used  classroom  in- 
struction with  textbooks,  and  were  calling  clamorously  for  more 
and  better  material,  l^ineteen  per  cent  weigh  and  measure  the 
children  according  to  the  Bureau's  standards.  The  West  section 
of  the  country  has  been  quickest  to  adopt  the  modern  plan  of  health 
education.  In  Utah,  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  schools  are  weigh- 
ing and  measuring.  Iowa  comes  next  with  fifty-four  per  cent. 
Minnesota  is  third  with  thirty-one  per  cent.  And  so  the  states  come 
up  with  a  will  out  of  their  welter  of  ignorance  and  irresponsibility 
toward  physical  young  America." 

On  the  question  of  sex  education,  the  Commissioner  has  the 
following  to  report:  "Information  has  been  secured  by  question- 
naires answered  by  more  than  six  thousand  high  schools  as  to  the 
need  for  sex  education  in  the  high  schools,  the  extent  of  such  teach- 
ing at  present,  and  the  matter  and  method  of  such  instruction.  A 
pamphlet  is  in  preparation  which  will  embody  not  only  the  results 
of  this  study  but  also  the  results  of  the  work  of  a  special  committee 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1919  to  prepare  a  manual  on  sex  instruc- 
tion in  the  high  school." 

The  various  problems  involved  in  the  medical  branch  of  physical 
education  must  of  course  be  met  by  special  modifiations  for  each 
community.  The  rural  sections  no  doubt  present  the  most  com- 
plex factors  for  this  work.  The  neglect  of  our  rural  districts  in 
this  regard  forms  one  of  the  blackest  blotches  on  our  national  es- 
cutcheon, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  legislation  now  pending,  will 
seek  to  make  amends  for  the  errors  of  the  past  to  these  hitherto 
outlawed  sections  of  our  country.  The  above  paragraphs  are  cal- 
culated merely  to  give  an  outline  of  the  various  phases  of  the  med- 
ical branch  of  physical  education.     Those  seeking  more  complete 
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and  detailed  information,  I  would  refer  to  the  directors  of  hygiene 
divisions  in  the  large  cities,  such  as  St.  Louis,  Cleveland  and  Bo^ 
ton.  In  the  report  above  quoted  there  are,  unfortunately,  at 
present  only  one  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  reporting  medical  inspec- 
tion in  the  schools,  while,  but  seventy-two  hundreths  of  one  per 
cent  have  nutritional  clinics  and  feedings.  In  the  line  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  during  the  scholastic  year  of  1920-21, 
a  successful  experiment  was  conducted  by  way  of  teaching  girls 
of  the  higher  elementary  grades,  infant  hygiene  or  the  care  of  the 
newly  born,  while  the  boys  were  given  a  complete  course  of  first- 
aid  instruction,  according  to  the  Red  Cross  Manual,  and  Red 
Cross  certificates  were  awarded ;  while  the  girls  of  the  infant  hy- 
giene class  received  bar  pins  of  sterling  silver  as  a  token  of  com- 
pleted work.  As  I  am  compiling  this  paper,  I  have  before  me 
numerous  reports  from  different  sections  of  the  country,  where  the 
Government  is  making  special  surveys  to  show  the  need  for  medi- 
cal inspection  in  the  schools.  The  percentage  of  defective  children 
is  little  short  of  appalling,  and  demonstrates  more  eloquently 
than  all  else  the  need  for  such  work.  A  comprehensive  essay, 
aiming  at  completeness,  such  as  this  one  does  not  profess  to  be, 
and  dealing  with  the  medical  phases  of  a  national  health  program 
would  necessarily  have  to  invade  every  department  of  our  economic 
existence,  such  as  the  home,  the  workshop  and  every  other  avenue 
which  is  penetrated  by  or  associated  with  the  members  of  a  com 
munity ;  but  since  we  are  considering  educational  factors  alone  we 
will  conclude  the  consideration  of  this  topic  with  a  quotation  from 
Shakespeare,  who,  in  his  Twelfth  ]^ight,  has  one  of  the  characters 
to  state,  "Even  from  the  body's  purity,  the  mind  receives  a  sympa- 
thetic aid,"  making  it  evident  that  even  in  Shakespeare's  time,  the 
value  of  health,  as  a  factor  in  receiving  life  in  abundance  was  re- 
cognized. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  physical  training,  the  science 
which  brought  to  ancient  Greece  a  great  share  of  the  glory  in  her 
crown  of  world  renown.  The  halo  of  Greece  consisted  essentially 
in  her  comprehension  of  art  and  philosophy,  and  what  was  her 
art  but  an  embodiment  of  the  marvellous  physique  engendered  by 
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a  steadfast  devotion  to  the  principal  pastime  of  the  nation,  physical 
training.  When  Rome  pursued  the  science  of  physical  develop- 
ment, her  phalanxes  withstood  the  impact  of  the  world's  best  sol- 
diery ;  when  Rome  took  to  drink  and  riotous  living  she  neglected 
her  physical  art  and  soon  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  horde  of  bar- 
barous tribes  around  her.  Thus  one  finds  many  instances  where 
the  rise  and  decline  of  a  nation  may  be  measured  by  its  fealty  or 
disloyalty  to  the  art  of  physical  development.  It  was  due  to  the 
perfect  system  of  physical  training  which  obtained  in  Germany 
that  this  nation  was  in  a  great  measure  able  to  defy  the  entire 
civilized  world. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  are  clear  in 
our  minds  as  to  definition  of  the  term  physical  training,  and  the 
extent  of  its  utility  as  an  agent  to  be  made  available  in  modern 
times.  For,  unfortunately,  in  the  minds  of  too  many  people  the 
title  is  associated  with  military  endeavors,  or  with  individuals 
possessing  immense  muscles  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  crippled 
heart  in  a  gymnasium.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  function  of  the  art  of  physical  training  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  state  a  few  fundamental  physiological  facts  on  which  to 
base  a  scientific  conclusion,  for  without  such  premise  our  deduc- 
tion would  be  merely  speculative  at  best. 

Man  was  evidently  created  to  evolve  energy ;  for  which  purpose 
we  have  an  abdominal  laboratory  where  food  is  received  which 
imparts  to  us  the  means  of  living  and  producing  this  energy. 
Therefore  we  ver)'  much  resemble  a  furnace.  In  order  to  main- 
tain a  furnace  in  proper  working  order,  regular  care  is  devoted 
to  removal  of  the  cinders.  In  order  to  have  a  normally  function- 
ing body,  the  same  principle  applies ;  but  unfortunately,  humanity 
seems  psychologically  constructed  in  a  manner  that  makes  us  will- 
ing at  all  times  to  take  in  fuel  (food),  but  as  far  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  material  is  concerned,  we  seem  unwilling  to  adopt  the 
necessary  routine  of  life  which  will  bring  this  about  in  a  normal 
way.  The  avenues  for  this  purpose  are  through  bowel  activity, 
kidney  action,  perspiration  and  other  sources.     E'eglected  elim- 
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ination  of  waste-matter  results  in  accumulation  of  toxic  materials, 
with  resultant  evils  too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  is  the  manner  in  which  we  utilize  the  energy  generated  from 
our  food  that  determines  in  a  great  measure  our  habits,  character 
and  efficiency,  and  the  reactions  we  elicit  from  our  environment 
that  denote  what  folks  are  pleased  to  call  personality.  In  times 
gone  by  men  lived  more  in  the  open,  and  earned  their  wage  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  which  signifies  of  course  that  they  worked, 
and  thereby  obviated  the  necessity  for  physical  training,  except 
that  branch  which  brings  esthetic  emoluments.  Today  men  live 
mainly  by  the  work  of  machinery,  and  to  a  great  extent  by  their 
wits.  In  this  country  particularly  we  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
the  value  of  physical  training  and  therefore  the  results  are  only  too 
evident.  We  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  being  a  nation  of 
pill-eaters.  After  twelve  years'  experience  as  a  pharmacist,  and 
over  twelve  years  as  a  physician,  I  am  constrained  to  attest  to  this 
condition.  We  do  not  properly  eliminate  the  poisonous  materials 
from  our  bodies,  therefore  we  amply  sustain  the  charge  of  our 
European  and  Eastern  brethren  that  we  are  a  petulant  race  of 
high-strung  dyspeptics,  and  our  poise,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it  as 
individuals  when  abroad  has  long  made  us  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  world. 

As  our  modern  civilization  advances  we  are  partaking  more  and 
more  of  that  which  is  artificial,  and  the  more  we  indulge  in  this 
unnatural  extreme  the  more  apt  are  we  to  encounter  the  invincible 
and  unchanging  law  of  compensation  which  gives  nothing  for 
nothing  and  demands  a  price  for  every  mistake.  The  above  state- 
ments are  incontrovertible,  and  the  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  as 
we  ascend  into  higher  states  of  society  where  people  are  wealthy 
and  slothful,  the  evolutionary  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest  begins 
to  manifest  itself  and  we  note  physical  and  mental  degeneracy. 
The  offspring  pay  the  price  for  the  parents'  mistakes  and  become 
social  parasites;  the  greatest  energy  which  they  evolve  being  ex- 
pended in  eating  and  indulging  the  senses.  Happily,  or  not  so, 
these  conditions  can  not  be  accredited  to  one  country  solely,  but 
obtain  universally. 
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We  trust  that  we  have  clearly  defined  the  field  of  usefulness 
for  physical  training  from  the  purely  physical  standpoint,  and 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  upon  our  communities  and  their 
inhabitants.  The  corollaries  which  follow  from  the  above  are 
obvious.  In  order  to  maintain  an  equal  balance  of  health  in  rela- 
tion to  the  body  metabolism  we  simply  must  indulge  in  some 
activity  that  will  keep  our  body-fluids  circulating  properly  and  the 
excretory  channels  functionating  normally.  One  may  easily  see 
in  our  cities  an  exemplification  of  the  value  of  physical  develop- 
ment. The  rugged  country  boy  who  comes  to  the  city  with  a 
healthy  body  developed  by  work  on  a  farm,  if  he  maintains  his 
quota  of  physical  work  he  soon  outstrips  his  city  cousin  in  nearly 
all  fields  of  endeavor.  If  he  neglects  the  dictates  ol  proper  phys- 
ical training,  he  soon  falls  into  the  slovenly  paths  and  becomes  a 
nonentity. 

One  of  the  most  recent  developments  of  physical  training  is  the 
interest  which  is  being  accorded  to  the  play  factor.  There  is  no 
denying  that  with  the  crowing  of  our  cities  and  elimination  by 
degrees  of  open  space,  we  are,  as  a  nation,  gradually  forgetting 
how  to  play.  For  proof,  we  have  as  a  result,  the  enormous  propor- 
tion of  neurasthenics  (nervous  exhaustion  victims)  who  form  the 
great  throng  of  tourists  in  search  of  something  that  they  have 
squandered  recklessly,  and  which  N^ature  will  not  easily  restore 
without  a  long  period  of  rest  and  proper  attention  to  physical  train- 
ing. We  are  said  to  be  a  nation  of  money-lovers,  with  the  dollar 
sign  as  the  rampant  emblem  on  our  escutcheon.  I  recall  distinctly 
reading  of  interviews  recorded  in  prominent  magazines,  of  famous 
captains  of  industry  and  kings  of  the  financial  world.  When  asked 
the  reason  for  the  terrific  output  of  energy  which  characterized 
their  endeavors  to  hoard  money^  many  would  reply,  that  they  liked 
the  ^^game'^  because  it  afforded  them  the  stimulus  which  they 
should  have  been  receiving  through  physical  training,  but  for  which 
they  had  no  time. 

Think  of  the  terrible  indictment  contained  in  that  reply.  Men 
gambling  on  the  market  for  the  excitement  which  it  proffered ;  the 
ruin   and  desolation  which  might  eventuate  to  themselves   and 
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loved  ones  or  to  others  counted  for  naught;  what  a  singular  out- 
come of  a  nation's  endeavor  to  become  morally  superior,  and  what 
an  appalling  reason  for  our  Government  to  become  more  active  in 
speeding  legislation  that  will  encourage  physical  training,  with 
its  concomitant  sport  and  play  for  these  fools  who  think  they  are 
obtaining  stimulating  excitement  when  in  reality  they  are  squan- 
dering their  precious  nerve  energy,  only  to  have  their  bluff  called 
sooner  or  later  by  the  serious  condition  popularly  known  as  nervous 
prostration. 

Another  phase  of  today's  physical  training  activities  is  the 
esthetic  dances  which  have  their  incentive  in  the  beautiful  and 
artistic  games  of  the  past,  where  rites  of  worship  often  assumed  the 
form  of  an  esthetic  dance.  In  this  form  of  training,  we  have 
manifestly  all  the  factors  which  may  be  derived  from  physical 
training;  namely  the  exercise,  the  play,  and  the  health  benefits. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  very  much,  that  our  modem  schools  cannot 
find  more  time  to  devote  to  the  various  phases  of  physical  train- 
ing. From  the  nature  of  pending  legislation  it  is  very  evident 
that  Congress  means  to  have  much  more  time  than  at  present 
devoted  to  that  art,  and  no  doubt  her  appropriations  will  be  allo- 
cated accordingly.  There  is  no  definite  or  logical  reason  why  our 
schools  cannot  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  pupils  even  after  school 
hours,  particularly  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It  seems  that  at 
least  a  small  fraction  of  this  time  might  be  utilized  to  good  advan- 
tage in  cultivating  this  feature  of  physical  education.  There  is 
no  serious  reason  that  militates  against  organizations  like  boy 
scouts  being  in  intimate  touch  with  the  physical  education  divi- 
sion of  our  school  systems.  As  the  socialization  of  our  civilization 
advances  it  is  obvious  that  the  State  is  undertaking  more  and  more 
to  concern  itself  with  the  welfare  of  its  future  citizen  and  no  doubt 
the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  condition  suggested  above  will 
become  perfectly  feasible. 

We  now  come  to  a  feature  of  physical  education  wherein  may  be 
said  to  be  equally  blended  both  the  medical  and  physical  training 
factors;  namely,  to  the  case  of  those  individuals  who  have  been 
hitherto  barred  from  taking  exercise  of  any  sort  on  account  of  some 
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physical  ailment  or  incapacity.  Have  we  not  in  fact  been  grossly 
derelict  and  eminently  unfair  to  these  unfortunates  on  account 
of  the  indifference  with  which  we  have  regarded  them.  Some  of 
the  greatest  authorities  in  medicine  are  today  agreed  on  the  fact 
that  mild  exercises  and  play  are  decidedly  necessary  in  cases  of 
defective  hearts  after  they  have  passed  the  period  of  insufficiency, 
their  contention  being  that  if  no  physical  training  is  indulged  in, 
then  the  heart  muscle  has  a  tendency  to  become  flabby.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  general  musculature  of  the  body  becomes  degener- 
ated, as  has  been  evidenced  fairly  often  with  children  in  my  own 
experience  where  all  exercise  was  forbidden.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  seems  to  be  teeming  with  a  desire  for  fairness,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  while  we  are  making  arrangements,  or  ought  to  be,  for  crippled 
children  to  receive  their  share  of  educational  facilities,  we  shall 
not  forget  their  right  to  a  share  of  the  world's  recreational  oppor- 
tunities as  afforded  through  the  medium  of  physical  training.  At 
this  place,  it  is  felt  that  a  note  of  warning  may  well  be  sounded 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  physical  training  which  an  individual 
can  endure.  Exercise,  like  play  or  any  other  pursuit  requiring  an 
outlay  of  energy,  must  be  tempered  with  reason  and  modified  to 
suit  the  individual's  power  of  endurance ;  for  wherever  it  is  over- 
done it  is  apt  to  cause  unpleasant  consequences,  just  as  an  overdose 
of  medicine  will  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Children  particularly  need  supervision;  for  the  play  instinct  in 
childhood  is  strong  enough  to  keep  a  kiddie  at  play  until  he  is 
exhausted. 

So  far,  in  the  consideration  of  physical  training,  I  have  avoided 
any  reference  to  detail,  and  have  omitted  any  suggestion  relative 
to  any  particular  forms  of  exercise.  My  friends  and  associates 
will  think  it  very  singular  indeed  if  I  do  not  make  some  mention 
of  the  form  of  exercise  which  I  have  come  to  consider  as  being 
superior  to  any  other  form  of  physical  training  that  has  ever  been 
expounded  by  teachers  of  that  science.  I  refer  to  swimming. 
Like  all  other  valuable  adjuncts  to  safe  and  healthy  living  this 
branch  of  physical  development  has  been  treated  like  the  prover- 
bial stepchild.     However,  the  outlook  is  encouraging,  for  folks  are 
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gradually  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  a  wise  personage  indeed 
who  has  mastered  the  essentials  of  swimming,  on  account  of  the 
factor  of  safety,  and  also  because  in  swimming  we  have  an  exercise 
which  possesses  wonderful  advantages  for  those  seeking  to  develop 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  I  shall  not  digress  at  this  point 
any  further  than  to  again  express  the  hope  that  our  school  systems 
will  devote  more  time  to  this  subject.  By  all  means  swimming 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  and 
no  child  should  be  permitted  to  graduate  who  has  not  attained  a 
certain  amount  of  proficiency  in  swimming  and  life-saving  in 
water,  unless  excused  for  a  perfectly  valid  reason,  which  should 
not  be  a  trivial  one. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  physical  training,  I  shall  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  a  few  psychological  factors  which  seem  to  make  it 
imperative  that  some  influence  be  utilized  to  tighten  up,  (if  I  may 
use  that  term)  or  to  elevate  our  ideals  in  what  should  be  the  com- 
portment of  the  individual,  be  it  a  child  or  an  adult,  in  public, 
life  of  our  communities.  There  is  something  decidedly  wrong 
with  the  standards  of  our  nation  in  this  regard.  By  bringing  to 
this  country  extremes  in  fashion  of  the  most  nauseating  sort,  sim- 
ply because  Paris  has  dictated  them,  the  devotees  of  style  have 
utterly  sacrificed  the  physical  ideal.  The  result  is  a  low  grade  of 
poise  and  a  lack  of  restraint  which  characterizes  the  behavior  of 
our  average  American  child.  'No  one  ever  observes  in  European 
countries  the  forwardness  (freshness,  in  colloquial)  which  we  can 
see  anywhere  on  the  city  streets  of  the  United  States. 

Who  is  there  who  will  deny  that  as  we  are  drifting  away  from 
our  former  ideals  of  courtesy,  to  which  we  refer  now  usually  in 
a  cynical  way,  we  are  losing  gradually  all  sense  of  proportion, 
anent  this  feature  to  which  a  nation  should  cling  most  tenaciously  ^ 
I  hesitate  to  offer  any  one  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs,  but  I  do 
feel  that  a  more  rigid  attention  to  physical  training  in  its  various 
branches  will  conduce  toward  a  finer  young  America,  and  better 
poised  adult  life.  We  laugh  at  the  French  for  their  devotion  to 
courtesy  and  good  breeding,  but  they  in  turn  are  convulsed  at  the 
blunt  and  awkward  attempts  of  Americans  at  this  very  thing.     In 
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fact,  we  seem  to  be  considered  a  very  rude  nation  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  begin  taking  stock  of  this 
phase  of  our  psychology  and  seek  methods  for  removing  this  objec- 
tionable feature.  It  will  require  a  good  deal  of  education  aside 
from  physical,  and  a  lot  of  co-operation  from  the  home,  but  event- 
ually we  shall  develop  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  and  come  to 
realize  that  a  nation  without  manners,  a  condition  toward  which 
we  seem  to  be  steadily  drifting,  is  one  that  has  lost  the  finest  thing 
that  life  has  to  offer, — ^which  is  the  relationship  of  men  to  their 
fellow  men. 

IN".  B. — Uncertain  ideals  as  to  what  should  constitute  good 
behavior  and  proper  restraint  for  the  school  child,  on  the  part  of 
modern  educators,  has  no  doubt  militated  strongly  in  bringing 
about  this  condition.  Physical  training  teaches  restraint  and  co- 
ordination.    Therefore,  let  us  have  plenty  of  physical  training. 


The  American  Citizen's  Creed 

I  believe  that  God  is  Architect  of  all  the  skies  and  stars 
And  America  is  my  Mother,  home — my  Comrade  at  the  wars; 
I  am  her  son  and  in  my  veins  and  in  my  arms  and  eyes 
Her  blood  is  mine,  like  roses ;  and  her  soul  that  never  dies. 

We  two  are  one,  and  if  I  fail  her,  so  myself  I  do  betray, 
For  I  live  and  perish  with  her,  at  the  plow  or  at  the  gun ; 
If  I  die  she  dies  in  battle  or  in  walks  of  every  day, 
And  I  love  my  country,  Mother,  built  of  honor  and  the  sun. 

Her  Flag  is  her  great  Voice,  that  stands  on  top  the  sky, 
A  shrine  and  a  great  altar  that  will  never  never  die ; 
And  she's  worth  fighting  for  and  must  be  always  free. 
With  her  white,  snowy  Capitol,  God's  Church  of  Liberty. 

She  is  the  Eagle  Nation,  and  my  country  right  or  wrong, 
Beneath  the  vast  encircling  suns  in  beauty  and  in  song; 
And  now^  across  the  world  she  throws  her  spinning  stars 
To  tell  the  world  her  honor  is  worth  a  thousand  wars. 

I  believe  my  country  is  a  garden  and  my  playground  here ; 
Christianity  in  government ;  a  house  and  home  most  dear ; 
And  I  am  proud  to  be  her  son,  beneath  her  flag  unfurled. 
An  American,  an  honor  far  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

I  believe  that  she  is  building  Peace  with  her  great  armies  here, 
The  Hand  of  God  uplifted  on  this  red  embattled  sphere — 
America,  I  love  you,  kind  and  noble,  great  and  broad. 
And  I'll  be  true  forever  to  my  country  and  my  God. 

Edwin  Cueean. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

A  situation  exists  throughout  the  country,  in  relation  to  the  man- 
agement of  public  school  affairs,  which,  while  having  its  advantages,  is 
nevertheless  fraught  with  possibilities  of  evil  and  disaster,  which  not 
infrequently  materialize.  We  refer  to  the  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  Superintendent  and  the  School  Board.  Happily,  there 
are  many  places  where  there  is  the  utmost  harmony  and  co-operation 
between  the  two.  In  such  cases  the  several  officials,  or  the  clear 
majority  of  them,  are  persons  well  qualified  by  nature  and  grace  for 
their  offices.  The  Board  members  defer  naturally  and  willingly  to 
the  Superintendent  in  all  strictly  educational  or  professional  matters. 
They  accept  his  policy  and  hold  up  his  hands  in  every  good  work 
which  he  undertakes  for  the  improvement  and  increased  efficiency  of 
the  school  system  in  the  given  town  or  city.  Together  they  purpose 
and  plan  for  the  good  of  the  community,  the  improvement  of  the 
school  conditions,  and  the  acceptance  of  higher  ideals  and  achieve- 
ment by  the  teachers,  parents,  pupils,  and  citizens  in  general.  For- 
tunate and  happy  indeed  is  the  town  or  city  where  such  co-operation 
and  goodwill  exists. 

But,  unfortunately,  this  often  is  not  the  case.  Frequently  the 
citizens  do  not  elect  the  best  qualified  candidates  for  the  School  Board. 
Scheming  politicians,  or  men  and  women  with  single-track  minds,  or 
men  who  have  the  single  qualification  of  being  rich,  are  elected  to  the 
School  Board.  Perhaps  the  most  common  and  pestiferous  of  these  is 
the  single-track-minded  member.  He  knows  practically  nothing  of 
the  complicated  and  subtle  educational  problems,  to  judge  wisely  in 
regard  to  which  the  Superintendent  has  had  to  take  many  years  of 
specialized  education,  and  which  he  sees  from  all  angles  and  seeks  to 
solve  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  largest  number.  His  opponent  on 
the  Committee  or  Board  sees  only  one  aspect  of  the  case  and  deliber- 
ately refuses  to  listen  to  reason  or  to  investigate  any  other  considera- 
tions that  may  be  brought  forward.  It  is,  for  him,  "war  to  the  death'^ 
of  one  side  or  the  other.  And  too  often  it  is  the  death  of  the  super- 
intendency  and  the  crippling  of  the  institution  upon  which  hundreds 
of  young  people  are  depending  for  suitable  preparation  for  a  success- 
ful life. 

What  we  are  pleading  for  is,  first,  the  utmost  solicitude  and  care 
upon  the  part  of  the  electorate  to  put  the  right  men  and  women  upon 
the  School  Board.  The  basis  of  choice  should  be  first  and  always,  char- 
acter; second,  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  educational  aims 
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of  the  present  day.  No  person  is  qualified  for  a  place  on  the  Schooi 
Committee  merely  because  he  has  a  big  bank  account,  or  because  he 
has  a  glib  tongue,  or  because  he  belongs  to  this  party  or  that.  The 
schools  belong  to  the  whole  ocmmunity.  Their  conduct  is  a  highly 
specialized  task.  The  majority  of  the  Committee  should  be,  if  pos- 
sible, among  the  best  educated  men  and  women.  The  Superintendent 
should  be  their  leader.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  will  be 
qimlified  to  lead,  now  that  law  and  custom  require  of  him  so  much 
by  way  of  professional  training.  If  he  "gets  hj"  all  this  training 
the  chances  are  good  that  he  will  be  able  and  willing  to  accept  modi- 
fying local  conditions  and  kindly  counsel  with  a  good  grace. 

Voters, — this  paragraph  is  mainly  for  you.  Choose  the  best  quali- 
fied persons  for  your  School  Board!  Here  is  a  big  and  widespread 
responsibility. 


The  young  people  of  Ohio  are  "exposing"  themselves  to  the  higher 
education  as  never  before;  whether  many  of  them  will  "take'^  is 
another  matter.  It  is  probable  that  the  enrollment  in  the  three  state 
institutions  chartered  as  universities  will  reach  ten  thousand  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year.  This  does  not  include  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity, which  is  exclusively  for  colored  people,  and  which  last  year 
had  an  enrollment  of  about  twelve  hundred,  nor  the  two  state  Normal 
Schools,  from  none  of  which  a  report  has  been  received.  All  receive 
appropriations  from  the  General  Assembly.  Two  cities,  Cincinnati 
and  Akron,  maintain  municipal  universities.  This  arrangement  is 
not  common  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned 
institutions  maintained  mainly  by  a  tax,  there  are  in  the  state  about 
fifteen  universities  and  colleges  with  a  varying  standard  which  may 
be  designated  as  high,  medium  and  low.  All  of  them  are  populous; 
in  several  the  population  runs  into  thousands.  Some  rather  drastic 
laws  passed  by  the  legislature  last  winter  will  increase  the  attendance 
at  the  public  schools.  The  General  Assembly  also  passed  a  law  levy- 
ing a  special  tax  within  the  next  two  years  to  provide  new  buildings 
for  the  three  state  universities.  The  sum  eventually  realized  from 
this  source  will  probably  come  nearer  to  two  million  dollars  than  to 
one  million.  A  most  remarkable  change  in  public  opinion  throughout 
the  state  has  taken  place  within  the  present  century.  Even  less  than 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  make  grants  for  the  training  of  teachers;  now  the  question  no 
longer  is  yes  or  no,  but  how  much.  Rarely  does  one  hear  the  once 
familiar  complacent  boast  that  the  Buckeye  State  produced  great  men 
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by  the  score  without  normal  schools.  Most  people  have  learned  that 
schools  are  not  intended  to  make  great  men,  but  useful  and  efficient 
citizens. 


Health  education  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  American 
people.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  with  its  extensive 
organization,  its  thousands  of  employees,  its  highly  specialized  manage- 
ment, has  established  a  health  program  which,  for  personelle,  equip- 
ment, and  practical  efficiency  is  probably  unexcelled  in  any  quarter 
of  the  globe.  One  of  its  recent  printed  statements  calls  attention  to 
the  following  startling  facts  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead. 
This  company^s  experience  is  of  more  than  private  and  local  interest 
and  significance.  Its  report  says  that  *%  educate  a  person  to  protect 
himself  against  disease  under  all  circumstances  is  impossible;  every- 
body takes  chances — the  brainy  and  the  brainless;  but  there  is  much 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  education;  to  obtain  the  best  results  both 
pupil  and  teacher  must  exercise  patience  and  perseverance,  be  inter- 
ested and  not  easily  discouraged,  possess  judgment,  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  apply  information  obtained.  If  all  were  born  perfect  and 
reared  properly,  the  problem  would  be  solved,  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  any  deviation  from  either  is  an  affliction  that  should  be  corrected 
if  possible." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  human  family  of  our  country  that  needs  correcting  when  it 
it  acknowledged :  that  11  per  cent  of  babies  die  within  one  year  after 
birth;  that  20  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition; that  75  per  cent  of  the  twenty-two  million  public  school 
children  of  the  United  States  are  physically  or  mentally  defective; 
that  35  per  cent  of  our  ablest  young  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
31  cannot  pass  the  army  physical  examination;  that  one  million 
people  in  the  United  States  are  known  to  have  tuberculosis,  "a  curable 
and  preventable  disease";  that  of  the  seven  civilized  countries  (re- 
garding tuberculosis)  "the  United  States  is  the  worst";  that  during 
the  two  years  of  the  World  War,  the  American  army  lost  by  deaths 
80,000  men.  During  the  same  period  180,000  died  in  the  United 
States  of  cancer — a  disease  "considered  preventable  and  curable  if 
treated  early" ;  that  "idiocy  is  increasing  rapidly" ;  that  mental  dis- 
eases have  increased  three  times  in  the  last  40  years";  that  this 
includes  only  a  small  portion  of  similar  statistics  that  might  be  cited. 

All  goes  to  prove  there  is  an  imperative  demand  for  rehabilitating 
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the  human  family  or  establishing  a  new  standard.  How  may  the  de- 
sired end  be  accomplished?  It  can  only  be  done  by  education,  con- 
science and  law." 

.  .  .  "The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  for  years  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  health  conditions  of  its  employees  through  con- 
stant vigilance  by  its  ofl&cers,  the  Joint  Committees  on  Sanitation, 
Health  and  Housing  created  under  the  Industrial  Eepresentation  Plan, 
the  schools,  by  nurses  and  doctors;  but  still  there  is  sickness,  and  as 
long  as  disease  persists  the  good  work  of  prevention  must  continue. 
Prevention  is  the  slogan." 

The  example  of  this  business  and  industrial  corporation  is  of  real 
significance  to  school  authorities  and  all  who  have  influence  over  the 
lives  of  other  human  beings. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  gives  statistics  of  school  attendance,  by  geographic  divisions 
and  states,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Fourteenth  Decennial 
Census,  taken  as  of  January  1,  1920. 

The  total  population  5  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive,  enumerated  in 
continental  United  States,  numbered  33,250,870.  Of  this  number, 
21,373,976  attended  school  at  some  time  between  September  1,  1919, 
and  January  1,  1920.  The  total  population  7  to  13  years  of  age, 
15,306,793,  included  13,869,010  children  attending  school.  The  per- 
centage attending  school  among  the  population  5  to  20  years  of  age, 
increased  from  59.2  for  1910  to  64.3  for  1920 ;  and  the  corresponding 
percentage  for  children  7  to  13  years  of  age  increased  from  86.1  for 
the  earlier  to  90.6  for  the  later  year. 

Among  the  individual  states,  the  largest  proportion  attending 
school  in  the  5 — 20  age  group,  73  per  cent,  is  shown  for  Utah,  and 
the  smallest,  53  per  cent,  for  Louisiana.  In  six  states — Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Montana,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Oregon — the  proportion  of  school 
attendance  for  this  age  group  was  more  than  70  per  cent. 

For  the  7 — 13  age  group  the  largest  proportion  of  school  attend- 
ance, 96.1  per  cent,  is  that  for  Massachusetts,  and  the  smallest,  75.9 
per  cent,  for  Louisiana.  In  seven  states — ^Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Delaware,  Idaho  and  Utah — the  proportion  was 
95  per  cent  or  more. 
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So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that"  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  and  publishers,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

THE  YOSEMITE  AND  ITS  HIGH  SIERRAS.  By  John  H.  Williams. 
Published  by  the  Author,  at  San  Francisco,  California. 

A  new  edition  of  a  most  beautiful  book,  in  which  every  patriotic 
American  should  take  real  pride.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make 
the  fascinating  illustrations  with  which  the  volume  teems,  both  accurate 
and  adequate.  The  lofty  crags,  the  magnificent  forests,  the  mighty 
cataracts,  the  giant  trees,  the  tremendous  glaciers,  the  superb  cloud 
effects,  the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  the  mirror  lakes,  impress  the  reader 
with  the  lavish  bounty  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator.  The  text  and 
the  illustrations  worthily  reflect  the  glories  of  the  land  of  liberty  and 
bounty  in  which  we  live. 

HISTOIRE  DU  PETIT  NEGRE  SAMBO.     Par  Helen  Bannerman. 

HISTOIRE  DE  PIERRE-LAPIN.     Par  Beatrix  Potter. 

These  two  little  books  "traduit  de  L' Anglais  par  Madeleine  Bletiot 
.Johnson,"  and  published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  (New  York), 
are  positively  delightful  in  their  quaint  humor,  choice  and  amusing 
illustrations,  and  artistic  binding.  They  allure  the  young  reader  to  a 
knowledge  of  easy  French.  For  children's  rooms  in  libraries,  for  read- 
ing circles  and  primary  schools,  and  for  holiday  gifts  for  children  of 
primary  school  age,  they  are  unsurpassed  by  anything  we  have  yet  seen. 

THE  PILGRIM  SPIRIT.  The  Tercentenary  Pageant.  By  George  P. 
Baker.     Marshall  Jones  Company,  Boston. 

The  Pageant  given  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  July  and  August  last,  was 
witnessed  by  thousands  and  read  about  by  millions  of  people.  It  was 
>a  production  that  worthily  expressed  the  conceptions  of  modern  times 
in  regard  to  the  sturdy,  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  deeds  of  the  founders 
of  the  new  world,  that  have  resulted  in  so  much  that  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  in  the  history  of  human  life,  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
public  is  in  debt  to  the  author  of  the  Pageant,  who  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  theme  and  worked  out  so  well  the  historic  details. 
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The  publishers  have  made  this  wonderful  story  and  the  spirit  of  this 
historic  celebration  available  to  English-speaking-  people  everywhere. 
This  book  should  have  a  wide  sale  in  this  and  other  countries.  It  makes 
vivid  the  life  of  those  who  for  conscience  sake,  for  God  and  humanity, 
gave  their  lives  to  the  founding  of  a  new  nation  that  should  realize  all 
the  highest  and  best  aspirations  of  the  race. 

The  following  books,  published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  Company,  have  beem 
received  by  us  for  review  in  Education.  We  have  examined  them  all 
with  deep  interest  and  wish  we  had  space  to  review  them  all  as  they 
deserve.  They  are  peculiarly  appropriate  for  Christmas  purposes. 
Teachers  and  parents  can  safely  trust  the  Crowell  Company's  imprint 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  healthful,  wholesome  character  and  tone  of  any 
book.  They  have  specialized  in  character-forming  books  for  young 
people.  The  volumes  mentioned  here  are  attractively  bound  and  most 
of  them  are  illustrated.  They  can  be  had  direct  of  the  publishers  or 
through  any  book  store : 

ALL  ABOUT  PETS.  By  Lillian  Cask.  Illustrated  by  Barbara  Briggs 
and  Savile  Lumley. 

WELSH  FAIRY  TALES.     By  Willam  Eliot  Griffis. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JANE.  (Sage  Brush  Stories.)  By  Gene 
Stone.     Illustrated  in  color  by  George  Carlson. 

BLUEBERRY  BEAR'S  NEW  HOME.  By  J.  L.  Sherard.  Illustrated 
by  Carlson. 

TISS,  A  LITTLE  ALPINE  WAIF.  By  the  author  of  "Heidi."  Illus- 
trated by  Carlson. 

THE  STORY  OF  BOBBY  COON.  By  Crawford  N.  Bougholtzer.  Illus- 
trated by  Carlson. 

AESOP'S  FABLES.  Large  type  text  and  100  line  drawings  by  Edwin 
Noble. 

Also  for  older  readers  by  the  same  publishers : 

WORK-A-DAY  HEROES.  By  Chelsea  Curtis  Eraser.  A  story  of  hu- 
man bravery  and  heroism  by  such  workers  as  firemen,  miners,  divers,  etc. 

SECRETS  OF  THE  EARTH.  By  the  same  author.  Stories  of  the 
coal,  gold  and  other  mines.     A  book  that  a  boy  will  love  to  read. 

STORIES  OF  AMERICAN  INVENTIONS.  By  Inez  N.  McFee.  Illus- 
trated. 
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A  TREASURY   OF   MYTHS.     Same   author.     Illustrated.     75   cents. 

A  TREASURY  OF  FLOWER  STORIES.     Same  author.     75  cents. 

A  TREASURY  OF  INDIAN  TALES.     Same  author.     75  cents. 

'    MASTERFUL  PERSONALITY.     By  Orison   Swett  Marden.    Price  $2. 

WHAT  IS  SOCIALISM?  By  James  Edward  LeRossignol.  Price  $2. 
A  clear,  logical,  understandable  exposition  of  socialism  that  should  be 
widely  read  wherever  English  is  spoken. 

WHAT  JAPAN  WANTS.  By  Yoshi  S.  Kuno.  A  timely  book  on  a 
subject  about  which  the  public  in  America  wants  to  form  a  sound  opinion. 

Other  excellent  volumes  for  the  holidays  are  received,  as  follows : 

BOBBY  BLAKE  ON  THE  SCHOOL  ELEVEN.  By  Frank  Warner. 
Illustrated.     Barse  &  Hopkins,  publishers,  Newark  and  New  York.      $1.00. 

THE  CORNER  HOUSE  GIRLS  AMONG  THE  GYPSIES.  By  Grace 
Brooks  Hill.     Illustrated.     Same  publishers.     $1.00. 

SHAGGO,  THE  MIGHTY  BUFFALO.  By  Richard  Barnum.  Same  pub- 
lishers.    75  cents. 

In  Macmillan's  "Peeps  at  Many  Lands"  series,  we  have  the  following : 

ITALY,  by  John  Fennemore,  and  GREECE,  by  Edith  A.  Browne  (1  vol.) 
with  16  full-page  illustrations  in  color. 

NORWAY,  by  Lieut.-Col.  A.  F.  Mockler-Ferryman,  and  DENMARK, 
by  M.  Pearson  Thompson.     Same  number  of  illustrations. 

CHINA,  by  Lena  E.  Johnston,  and  JAPAN,  by  John  Fennemore.  Illus- 
trated. 

AUSTEIALIA,  by  Frank  Fox,  illustrated,  and  NEW  ZEALAND,  by 
P.  A.  Vaile. 
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Pupil  Government  in  Secondary  Schools 

I^ELSON  A.  Jackson,  Mount  Hermon,  Mass. 
|iiiiHiiHiiiamHiramc|jjj^  -^^^  ^f  pupil  government  is  not  in  itself  modern, 
I      r|^      I   although  the  development  of  the  idea  in  the  schools 
I        J[        I  of  the  United  States  has  been  largely  within  the  last 
I  I  three  decades.     "Thomas  Jefferson  recommended  a 

f siiiiiiiiiiiiaiHiiiiHHiE^  modified  plan  of  student  discipline  for  the  Univer- 
1  i   sity  of  Virginia.    Thomas  Hill,  in  England,  a  cen- 

I  I  tury  before,  conducted  his  school  on  a  basis  of  stu- 

dent  participation  m  the  government.  Vittorino  de 
Feltra,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  preached  the  doctrine  of  learning  by 
doing,  and  recommended  that  boys  be  allowed  to  share  with  the 
master  the  administration  of  the  school."^ 

In  the  monitorial  schools  organized  by  Lancaster  in  England 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  great  authority  was 
given  to  the  pupil  teachers.  However,  this  authority  was  given 
by  the  head  master  of  the  school,  and  the  monitors  in  no  wise  repre- 
sented their  fellow  pupils. 

The  prefect  system  which  works  so  well  in  the  English  schools 
is  a  form  of  student  government  adapted  for  a  monarchy.  It  is  in 
no  sense  self-government,  as  the  whole  system  is  based  upon  the 
delegation  of  power  from  above.  Pupil  government  in  American 
schools  is  purely  democratic.     Those  who  have  authority  over 

1  Training  for  Democracy— George  Kiernan.    The  Craftsman,  September,  1914. 
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their  fellows,  have  that  authority  because  it  has  been  given  to  them 
by  those  whom  they  govern.  Of  this  form  of  pupil  government, 
Mr.  William  Gill  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates.  Supported  by 
Mr.  Gill,  Dr.  Cronson,  then  principal  of  Public  School  No.  69  in 
'New  York  City,  was  led  to  try  self-government  in  his  school. 

'^When  this  scheme  of  pupil  self-government  proved  a  success  in 
Public  School  No.  69,  it  rapidly  found  its  way  into  a  number  of 
other  schools,  both  in  this  and  in  other  cities."^ 

This  form  of  pupil  government  was  called  the  ''School  City"  and 
was  modeled  after  the  city  government,  where  the  school  was 
located.  The  scheme  was  successful  for  a  time,  but  in  most  instan- 
ces, its  ultimate  end  was  failure.  Dr.  Cronson,  with  whom  the 
scheme  never  failed,  in  speaking  of  these  failures,  says  of  those  who 
copied  his  form  of  government  in  their  school,  "What  they  intro- 
duced into  their  own  schools  was  not  self-government  but  govern- 
ment by  children;  and  these  manifested  a  temporary  interest  in 
the  scheme,  not  because  it  found  a  response  in  their  hearts,  but 
because  its  novelty  supported  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher, 
attracted  them  for  the  time  being. "^  There  were,  however,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  notable  instances  of  success,  enough  so 
that  some  teachers  and  more  theorists  were  convinced  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  idea. 

Probably  the  most  startling  and  at  the  same  time,  thorough  trial 
ever  given  to  self-government  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  William  R. 
George  in  the  Junior  Republic  founded  by  him  at  Freeville,  N,  Y. 
during  the  summer  of  1895.  Here,  self-government  is  not  an 
experiment,  but  the  basic  idea  about  which  the  institution  has 
grown  and  thrived.  So  successful  has  it  been  that  a  ISTational 
Association  of  Junior  Republics  has  been  formed  and  several 
Junior  Republics  have  been  founded  in  other  states. 

Enthusiastic  advocates  of  self-government  in  the  schools  have 
organized  the  Self-Government  Committee.  The  purpose  seems 
to  be  to  create  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  self-government  in 
schools ;  to  help  school  principals  in  introducing  the  system ;  to  act 

2  Pupil  Self-Government— Cronson,  page  5. 

3  Pupil  self-Government— Cr.nson,  pa  es  7-8. 
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as  a  clearing  house  for  information  concerning  self-government 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Union ;  to  publish  literature  setting 
forth  the  reasons  for  self-government  and  rebutting  the  arguments 
against  the  system.  The  Committee  is  composed  of  public  spirited 
men  and  women,  most  of  whom  are  not  connected  with  schools,  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  American  school  child. 

The  actual  need  for  the  formation  of  such  a  committee  is  debat- 
able, but  its  existence  augurs  well  for  the  interest  of  the  American 
citizen  in  his  own  school.  Said  American  citizen  may  not  under- 
stand school  rooom  conditions,  but  he  has  a  right  to  expect  certain 
results.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  desired  results  will  be  forth- 
coming, if  he  actively  interests  himself  in  educational  problems. 

The  advocates  of  self-government  maintain  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  train  children  for  citizenship  in  a  democratic  commonwealth, 
in  schools,  which  with  few  exceptions,  are  absolute  monarchies ; 
that  this  paradox  must  be  abolished  before  we  can  expect  the  school 
child  to  become  a  public  spirited  citizen. 

The  writer,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  toward  this  form 
of  government  in  secondary  schools,  sent  out  the  following  ques- 
tionnaire to  101  principals  and  superintendents: 

1.  Is  self-government  practiced  in  your  school  ? 

2.  If  so,  to  what  extent  are  pupils  given  control  ? 

3.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil  ? 

4.  Are  the  regulations  passed  by  the  pupil  approved  by  the 
principal  ? 

5.  Will  you  kindly  give  outline  of  system  followed. 

6.  Do  you  consider  the  system  permanent  or  experimental  ? 

7.  Are  you  satisfied  with  results  ? 

8.  Eeasons  why. 

9.  I  should  appreciate  any  printed  matter  you  may  have  con- 
cerning self-government. 

Eighty-five  replies  were  received,  representing  31  states;  of 
these  replies,  59  came  from  public  high  schools  and  26  from  pri- 
vate schools. 

The  replies  to  Question  1  were  grouped  under  four  heads:  (a) 
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c 

d 

15% 

18% 

53% 

27 

23 

23 

19 

20 

43 
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those  schools  having  a  fairly  complete  system  of  self-government ; 
(b)  those  having  a  partial  system;  (c)  those  claiming  no  system 
of  pupil  government  but  depending  on  student  co-operation  in  the 
conduct  of  school  affairs;  (d)  those  having  no  system. 

Ansivers  a 

High  Schools   14% 

Private  Schools 27 

Total  ISTumber  of  Schools 18 

Probably  most  schools  classed  under  (d)  depend  more  or  less  on 
pupil  co-operation  so  that  the  division  between  c  and  d  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  The  replies  under  (c)  indicate  that  most  of  these 
writers  do  not  believe  in  an  organized  form  of  self-government.  It 
is  therefore  safe  to  conclude  that  71%  of  the  high  schools  and  46% 
of  the  private  schools  do  not  as  yet  care  for  or  feel  the  need  of  this 
form  of  government. 

Of  the  high  schools  having  complete  or  partial  systems  53%  are 
located  in  'New  York  City;  the  balance  are  scattered,  one  each  in 
the  follomng  states:  Alabama,  California,  Texas,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Of  the  private  schools  29% 
are  located  in  New  York  City  or  vicinity;  the  balance  in  D.  C, 
!N".  J.,  Conn.,  Mass.,  R.  I.  From  these  figures  the  conclusion  is 
evident  that  the  largest  percent  of  those  schools  trying  this  system 
of  government  is  located  in  the  East,  especially  in  or  about  New 
York  City. 

The  following  selected  replies  to  all  or  part  of  the  questions  from 
schools  classed  under  (a)  and  (b)  show  the  attitude  of  principals 
toward  this  form  of  government.  They  are  typical  of  all  the 
replies,  in  which  there  was  more  or  less  sameness. 

"2.  The  tendency  is  to  place  the  discipine  of  the  school  more 
and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  The  chief  matters  which 
are  not  placed  in  their  hands  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  major 
offenses,  such  as  thieving,  truancy  and  indecency." 

^^3.  The  relation  of  teacher  to  pupils  is  one  of  co-operation  and 
helpfulness  rather  than  authority.  The  teacher  is  a  moral  force 
back  of  the  student  discipline,  and  of  course  may  always  be  applied 
to  with  authority  to  act." 
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"4.  The  principal  retains  control  over  all  regulations  which  are 
passed  by  the  pupils.  There  is  no  regular  assembly  of  the  pupils 
to  make  rules,  but  there  is  a  general  organization,  membership  in 
which  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  school.  This  organization  has 
the  privilege  of  formulating  rules  and  making  suggestions,  either 
by  action  of  its  general  assembly  or  through  sub-committees.  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  this  organization.  Pupils 
and  teachers  frequently  work  together  in  committees." 

"5  The  system  can  hardly  be  outlined,  but  some  points  in  it  are 
these:  Each  class  is  organized  with  officers, — President,  Vice- 
President^  Secretary  and  Marshal.  Class  officers  are  responsible 
for  order  and  quiet  in  the  class  rooms  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher, 
and  in  certain  cases,  when  the  teacher  is  present.  Pupils  in  the 
Senior  class  are  held  generally  responsible  for  order  in  the  corri- 
dors during  the  passing  of  classes  and  also  in  the  study  hall. 
Pupils  belonging  to  the  Arista  league  have  charge  of  the  general 
assembles  of  the  school  and  assist  otherwise  in  maintaining  order. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Arista  constitution,  which  explains  the  con- 
ditions of  membership  in  the  league,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  cir- 
cular describing  the  student  courts  and  the  punishment  for  certain 
offences  against  the  order  of  the  school." 

"6.  We  consider  that  pupil  government  has  passed  through  the 
experimental  stage  and  will  be  continued.  Of  course,  changes  in 
the  system  may  and  will  be  made  from  time  to  time." 

"7.  Eesults  are,  in  our  opinion,  satisfactory.  We  notice 
among  these  results  the  following :  Improvement  in  school  spirit ; 
less  occasion  for  discipline;  willingness  to  accept  responsibility 
without  question:  cultivation  of  self-reliance  and  in  general,  au 
increase  in  the  happiness  of  the  student." — ^Wadleigh  High  School, 
New  York  City. 

"7.  Because  it  gives  the  pupils  a  great  freedom  in  which  to 
develop.  It  teaches  them  that  liberty  means  responsibility  and 
self-restraint  rather  than  license." — Miss  Madeira's  School,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

"7,  (a)     Does  away  with  the  need  of  watching  the  behavior  of 
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boys,  which  is  offensive  to  them  and  nourishes  the  wrong  spirit  in 
the  teacher. 

(b)  Allows  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  co-operation  to  grow  u]) 
around  teachers  and  pupils. 

(c)  Makes  boys  better  able  to  resist  temptation  in  College  and 
business." — George  School,  George  School,  Pa. 

"2.  They  share  a  large  part  of  the  discipline  with  the  masters. 
They  hold  the  study  room  and  dormitory  (to  some  extent)  and 
steady  the  school  everywhere  and  at  all  times.'' — Morristown 
School,  Morristown,  ]N^.  J. 

"8.  Before  these  squads  were  organized,  the  teaching  force 
was  called  upon  to  devote  a  total  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
periods  per  day  to  patrol  and  monitor  work  from  which  they  are 
now  relieved.  Moreover,  these  squads  perform  many  duties  which 
formerly  were  left  undone,  but  which  are  very  desirable  and  help- 
ful. A  case  in  point  is  the  guarding  of  the  doors  against  the 
entrance  of  suspicious  persons.  This  duty  alone  would  require 
eighteen  periods  per  day  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  force. 

The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  squad  system,  how- 
ever, is  the  value  derived  from  it  by  the  boys  themselves.  There 
is  the  training  in  leadership,  in  self-control,  in  the  exercise  of 
judgment  and  of  tact,  and  in  other  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the 
perfect  man  and  useful  citizen.  Many  parents  consider  experi- 
ence on  the  squad  more  valuable  than  any  subject  in  the  curric- 
ulum."— DeWitt  Clinton  High  School. 

There  are  many  forms  of  government:  some  are  modeled  after 
the  state,  others  after  the  city,  while  others  have  a  form  all  their 
own.  In  some  cases  the  teachers  are  members  of  one  or  more  of 
the  governing  bodies;  in  otherst  they  are  merely  advisers.  In 
most  cases,  the  systems  were  considered  fairly  permanent,  and 
every  case  the  principal  was  satisfied  with  results.  The  usual 
reason  given  was,  "Because  it  works." 

The  following  replies  are  from  schools  where  there  is  no  system 
of  self-government,  but  student  co-operation: 

"1.     It  is  practised  in  a  general  way,  but  we  don't  attempt  to 
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make  any  showy  exhibition  of  self-government,  with  elaborate 
organizations,  etc." 

^'2,  All  the  eight  classes  have  distinct  class  organizations  with 
well  prepared  constitutions,  officers,  etc.  Besides  this,  there  are 
debating  clubs,  literary  clubs,  language  clubs,  and  a  current  events 
club,  all  of  which  take  part  in  the  control  of  school  activities." 

"3.  Friendly  and  personal,  but  not  compelled  to  be  so  offici- 
ally." 

"4.  Yes,  and  more  than  that,  ^ew  policies  and  plans  for  all 
activities  have  to  be  approved  by  the  principal  or  his  representa- 
tive.    All  classes  have  faculty  advisers  and  faculty  auditors." 

"5.  Much  of  our  system  has  been  outlined  above.  It  is,  I 
believe  thoroughly  systematic  and  natural.  It  is  not  in  any  way 
artificial.  I^o  organization  for  self-government  is  followed  which 
requires  the  creation  of  fictitious  officers  like  mayors,  governors, 
captains,  such  as  are  sometimes  found  in  student  government 
schemes.  There  is  no  body  of  students  to  whom  matters  of  disci- 
pline  or  government  are  referred.  We  tried  that  plan  here  once, 
and  it  was  a  failure.  We  try  to  stimulate  the  idea  of  a  school 
democracy,  with  a  variety  of  natural  student  activities  having 
separate  organizations,  but  under  the  careful  oversight  and  prac- 
tical direction  of  the  principal,  either  directly  or  through  his 
representatives.  It  is  a  school  system  and  does  not  attempt  to 
imitate  a  city  system  or  any  other  system  of  government.  We 
believe  in  student  initiative,  student  self-control,  and  student  con- 
trol of  activities  with  reservations,  but  it  is  a  school  system  and 
nothing  else." — Technical  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

"2.  The  pupils  are  given  control  of  their  ovni  class  meetings. 
They  elect  their  officers  without  any  control  or  influence  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  The  school,  however,  sees  to  it  that  elections 
are  honestly  held,  and  we  have  a  few  cases  on  record  where  a  class 
election  or  a  debating  society  election  has  been  declared  void  by 
the  principal. 

"3.  I  can  say,  in  general,  that  the  relation  between  the  teachers 
and  pupils  in  our  schools  is  very  cordial,  and  that  there  is  a  good 
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deal  of  pleasant  companionship  mixed  in.  We  have  four  high 
schools,  and  each  one  of  them  has  a  somewhat  individual  character, 
with  its  own  atmosphere." 

"4.  All  constitutions  of  societies  or  classes  that  are  permitted 
in  the  schools  must  have  the  approval  of  the  principal  of  the 
respective  schools.  We  do  not  permit  any  secret  societies  in  the 
schools." 

"5.  We  do  not  have  a  so-called  complete  system  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  I  am  frank  to  say  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  I  have 
had  an  experience  extending  over  something  like  twenty  years 
as  high  school  teacher  and  high  school  principal,  and  while  I  have 
always  believed  in  as  few  rules  as  possible,  and  in  as  little  obtru- 
sive discipline  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  in  the 
so-called  system  of  self-government,  the  principal  and  teachers  are 
just  as  responsible  for  the  good  order  of  the  school  as  under  any 
other  system,  and  if  anything  should  go  wrong,  the  criticism  would 
not  fall  upon  the  pupils,  but  would  fall  upon  the  principal  and  the 
teachers,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  merely  another  system 
of  running  the  school,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  tell,  it 
is  a  very  difficult  system,  which  makes  excessively  large  demands 
upon  the  teachers  and  upon  the  principal,  and  a  system  which  few 
people  can  carry  out  successfully  for  any  length  of  time." — • 
Department  of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"5.  The  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore,  has  student  co-oper- 
ation but  not  self-government.  The  co-operative  body  is  known 
as  the  school  council,  and  consists  of  delegates  from  each  division 
of  the  four  classes,  elected  by  the  members  of  the  divisions.  The 
council  meets  regularly  once  a  month,  from  November  to  May, 
and  on  call  whenever  occasion  requires.  The  duties  of  the  mem- 
bers consist  largely  in  observing  conditions  in  the  school  and 
reporting  on  them.  The  main  purpose  of  the  council  is  not  disci- 
plinary; it  is  rather  to  establish  closer  relations  between  the 
principal  and  the  student  body;  to  permit  informal  discussion  of 
matters  close  to  the  heart  of  the  pupils,  but  which  the  principal 
might  otherwise  hear  nothing  about." 
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''We  have  no  self-government  system,  so  named,  in  any  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  city.  We  have  class  organizations  in  various 
schools  that  serve  a  similar  purpose,  and  the  most  cordial  co- 
operation is  maintained  for  the  sake  of  shaping  the  public  opinions 
o£  the  schools  regarding  all  matters  among  young  people  that  might 
by  thoughtlessness  affect  the  honor  of  the  institutions  to  which 
they  belong.  We  have  always  believed  that  it  was  better  to  invite 
help  for  positive  purpose  when  a  distinct  problem  presented  itself 
than  to  have  any  kind  of  standing  organization.  We  have  made 
successful  appeals  for  the  control  of  stealing,  honesty  in  written 
work,  retraint  in  matters  of  excessive  athletics  and  class  spirit; 
beyond  this  we  have  not  gone.'' — Denver  Public  Schools. 

''In  reply  to  your  questionnaire,  I  can  say  that  we  do  not  prac- 
tice self-government  in  this  school  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  usually  applied.  So  far  as  my  observation  and  experience  go, 
what  is  called  self-government  in  schools  has  been  merely  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  and  control  of  the  principal  or  other  school 
officers  through  students.  The  success  or  failure  of  this  sort 
of  control  has  depended  entirely  upon  the  strength  of  the  school 
officers  and  their  tactfulness  in  working  out  their  will  through 
others.  In  a  sense,  this  school  has  student  government  of  that 
sort,  for  in  our  varied  and  carefully  considered  social  organiza- 
tions we  do  make  effective  the  best  opinion  of  the  school  through 
individual  students  holding  social  positions.  For  instance,  the 
captains  and  managers  of  all  our  athletic  teams  constitute  the 
captain  and  managers'  club.  To  members  of  this  club  are  dele- 
gated a  good  many  duties  and  responsibilities  which  help  to  make 
effective  high  standards  of  sportsmanship  in  our  games,  both 
within  and  without  the  school.  There  are  two  other  organiza- 
tions, one  of  the  boys,  the  other  of  the  girls,  made  up  of  the  per- 
sons holding  certain  social  positions  in  the  school  which  are 
regarded  as  important,  and  these  organizations  are  used  to  make 
effective  the  highest  standards  of  social  morals  throughout  the 
school.  I  am  all  the  time  looking  for  more  ways  to  make  these 
organizations  more  widely  effective.     You  will  see,  however,  that 
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there  is  no  formal  attempt  to  organize  self-government  in  the 
school,  and  for  this  reason,  answers  to  questions  which  you  ask 
are  impossible,  except  to  state  that  we  have  no  self-government 
in  our  school." — University  High  School,  University  of  Chicago. 

These  writers  evidently  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  bring 
into  the  school  the  machinery  of  either  state  or  city  government 
in  order  to  develop  self-control  and  citizenship. 

The  following  answers  come  from  schools  where  there  seems 
to  be  a  direct  opposition  to  anything  savoring  of  self-government: 

"I  find,  upon  investigation,  that  there  is  no  organized  self- 
government  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city.  The  various  princi- 
pals of  the  schools  have  at  times  experimented  along  this  line, 
with  results  which,  on  the  whole,  were  unsatisfactory." — Detroit, 
Michigan. 

"We  teach  our  pupils  personal  self-control,  as  far  as  possible, 
through  certain  selected  teachers  called  grade  advisors.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  children  who  have  not  reached  an  age  where 
the  mind  is  capable  of  forming  correct  judgment  through  logical 
reasoning,  are  able  to  act  in  an  official  capacity,  or  even  able 
judiciously  to  select  officials  for  their  government." — Bryant 
High  School,  Long  Island  City,  E".  Y. 

"System  was  given  up  some  nine  years  ago." — Hyde  Park  High 
School,  Chicago. 

"I  will  say  that  in  no  organized  or  systematic  way  have  we 
adopted  the  self-government  plan  in  our  schools  of  Madison.  We 
allow  the  greatest  freedom  possible  to  our  students  and  put  them 
as  completely  as  possible  upon  their  good  behavior.  We  feel 
that  our  results  are  gratifying  and  that  our  general  order,  disci- 
pline and  spirit  are  good." — Madison,  Wis. 

"I  would  not  approve  of  a  full  system  not  strongly  under  faculty 
control.  I  have  much  complaint  from  parents  of  their  experiences 
in  some  schools  having  student  government.  The  reason  for  it 
seems  to  be  too  large  a  transfer  of  authority  in  things  which  young 
people  have  not  been  trained  to  handle." — Swarthmore  Prepara- 
tory School,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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^'We  grant  all  the  liberty  that  the  children  can  properly  use, 
and  draw  the  line  when  abuse  begins.  It  seems  to  us  that  for 
the  preparatory  pupil  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  organized  self- 
government." — Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Self-government  as  a  separate  activity  is  not  in  practice  in 
Masten  Park  High  School.  We  had  a  "self-governing  common- 
wealth" for  some  six  years,  but  the  students  were  better  satisfied 
with  the  sane  and  fair  treatment  given  them  by  the  principal  and 
faculty,  and  the  student  court  died  of  inanition." — Masten  Park 
High  School,  Buffalo,  E".  Y. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  replies  is,  that  at  present 
the  majority  of  secondary  school  principals  are  opposed  to  organ- 
ized self-government ;  and  that  the  schools  in  which  it  is  a  success, 
are  thus  governed  because  the  principal  prefers  to  handle  disci- 
plinary matters  in  this  way  instead  of  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  has  the  personality  and  enthusiasm  to  make  this  method 
appeal  to  the  students,  but  that  teachers  and  pupils  connected 
with  these  latter  schools  are  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  the 
system. 

If  then,  so  many  educators  are  opposed  to  this  form  of  school 
government,  is  pupil  government  pedagogically  sound  ?  Dr.  Eliot 
answers  this  question  as  follows:  "Student  self-government  en- 
forces positive  activity ;  it  appeals  steadily  to  motives  in  the  boys 
which  will  serve  them  when  they  become  men ;  and  it  is  constantly 
trying  to  develop  in  the  boyish  community  the  capacity  of  self- 
government.  Therefore,  I  say  it  is  based  on  sound  educational 
principles." 

Dr.  Swift  says :  "Pupil  government  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 
It  has  secured  results  which  the  schoolmaster  has  failed  to  obtain 
by  the  traditional  method ;  and  it  has  gained  these  results  in 
enough  schools  and  under  sufficiently  unfavorable  conditions  to 
enable  us,  in  case  of  failure,  to  know  that  the  blame  rests  on  the 
principal.  It  is  a  matter  of  understanding  boys  and  being  able 
to  treat  with  them  on  terms  of  equality."^ 

4  Youth  and  the  Race— Swift. 
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If  then,  self-government  is  theoretically  sound  and  is  potent 
in  the  moral  development  of  the  child,  why  have  so  many  schools 
which  have  adopted  it,  failed  to  make  it  a  success  ? 

Mr.  Frank  Kieman,  executive  secretary  of  the  Self -Government 
Committee,  told  the  writer  in  a  personal  interview,  that  about 
40%  of  the  schools  failed  in  their  attempt  to  introduce  self- 
government.  These  failures  are  due  to  indifference  on  the  part 
of  teachers  or  pupils,  poor  management,  too  much  machinery,  or 
weak  personality.  In  order  to  successfully  start  the  plan,  th» 
public  sentiment  of  teachers  and  pupils  must  be  in  its  favor.  Mr. 
Kieman  advises  that  the  system  be  one  of  gradual  growth;  that 
it  be  introduced  at  first  only  in  its  simplest  form,  and  that  at  all 
times  cumbersome  machinery  be  avoided. 

The  following  advice  from  Dr.  Cronson,  concerning  the  condi- 
tions favorable  for  the  starting  of  self-government  in  a  school^ 
appeals  to  the  vo*iter  as  being  especially  safe  and  sane. 

"I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  mere  introduction  of  the  scheme  of  self-government  among 
children  will  necessarily  insure  their  training  in  moral  conduct. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe: — 

"1.  That,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  elementary  schools,  civic 
government  is  primarily  an  end.  As  a  means,  it  is  of  little  or  no 
value  to  the  untrained  child;  for  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
machinery  of  government,  even  the  participation  in  it,  will  not 
make  a  child  truly  self-governing. 

"In  this  I  differ  radically  from  Mr.  Gill,  and  I  assign  this 
difference  of  opinion  to  the  fact  that  I  view  this  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  practical  teacher  rather  than  that  of  the 
enthusiastic  theorist.  For  both  experience  and  observation,  as 
well  as  theory,  have  convinced  me. 

"2.  That  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  right  conduct  is  an 
essential  prerequisite  to  the  introduction  of  the  scheme.  Self- 
government,  as  the  formal  expression  of  the  moral  self,  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  an  inner  appreciation  of  right  conduct,  of 
a  tendency  to  right  judgment  when  confronted  by  deliberation, 
and  of  a  will  that  executes  in  the  presence  of  what  is  conceived 
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to  be  duty.  These  bespeak  a  degree  of  moral  development,  the 
result  of  training.  In  other  words,  the  introduction  of  self-gov- 
ernment into  a  school  is  contingent  upon  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  Are  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  reception  of  the  scheme  ? 
If  the  answer  is  in  the  negative,  the  child's  participation  in  the 
scheme  of  self-government  is  a  mere  formal  act;  and  the  new 
rights  and  privileges  with  which  the  child  is  invested,  finding  no 
apperceiving  moral  mass  which  may  interpret  them  in  terms  of 
duty,  are  liable  to  degenerate  into  license.  If,  however,  the 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  if  the  child  possesses  the  essential 
training,  then  self-government  should  be  introduced."^ 

The  Self-Government  Committee  says :  ^'Experience  has  proved 
the  necessity  of  three  general  conditions  for  the  successful  organ- 
ization and  conduct  of  a  plan  of  pupil  co-operation  in  school 
government." 

"(a)  That  the  principal  shall  consider  the  co-operation  of  the 
pupils  as  a  means  of  moral  and  civic  training  rather  than  as  a 
school  device  for  the  improvement  of  discipline." 

"(b)  That  the  conditions  in  the  school  shall  be  such  that  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  pupil  co-operation  will  furnish  an 
efficient  instrument  for  the  functioning  of  a  well  developed  and 
intelligent  school  spirit,  and 

"(c)   That  teachers  refrain  from  discouraging  the  undertaking." 

These  conditions  are  amplified  and  enlarged  in  the  committee's 
booklet,  "Suggestions  Kegarding  the  Organization  of  Pupil  Gov- 
ernment." 

Some  time  since,  the  writer,  while  principal  of  a  small  private 
boarding  and  day  school,  gave  self-government  a  limited  trial.  A 
representative  council  was  elected,  and  the  control  of  the  dormi- 
tory handed  over  to  the  boys.  The  results  were  fairly  satisfactory. 
However,  the  system  was  not  continued  after  the  close  of  that 
school  year.  The  conditions  in  a  small  boarding  school  are  such 
that  self-government  does  not  seem  advisable. 

For  success  there  must  be  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
idea,  and  also  strong,  influential,  student  leaders,  who  can  and 

6  Pupil  Self-Government— Cronson,  pages  8-9. 
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will  make  the  student  body  feel  its  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
"Without  such  continued  backing,  self-government  will  fail,  as  it 
will  fail  when  handed  over  to  pupils  without  proper  preparation. 

Undoubtedly  the  movement  is  spreading;  the  testimony  of  the 
Self -Government  Committee  and  of  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
force  this  conclusion. 

Whether  it  ever  becomes  a  universal  method  of  school  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  next  and  succeeding  generations  of  teachers. 
The  present  generation  will  not  accept  the  idea,  except  to  experi- 
ment with  it  here  and  there. 

It  is  an  inherent  characteristic  of  the  child  to  organize  into 
societies  and  gangs.  That  this  quality  can  be  appealed  to  and 
used  to  advantage  in  organizing  self-governing  schools  is  beyond 
question.  That  the  idea,  when  successfully  carried  out,  improves 
the  work,  spirit,  and  morale  of  the  entire  school  community  is  the 
verdict  of  the  large  majority  of  those  who  have  tried  it. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  idea  is  one  which  thinking 
school  men  cannot  dismiss  with  humor  or  sarcasm.  It  demands 
consideration. 
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Educational  Uses  of  the  Play  Motive 

RoLLAi^D  Mereitt  Sheeves,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  Depaetment  of 

Educatio:^^  and  Psychology,  State  Noemal  School, 

Keaeney,  ^ebeaska. 

f'"""»"""""""""^f  T  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the 

I         W         I    uses  of  the  play  motive  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

I         I         I   We  will  only  suggest  a  few  vital  points. 

I  ^ 

i  I        1.     Free  Play. 

4^jiii>miiii!Diiiiiiiiiiiic^ 

I  I        There  are  people  who  believe  that  to  be  of  great 

I  I   value,  play  must  not  degenerate  into  a  service  of 

l^iiiiiiiiimaiiimiiiiiitl  g^j^^  ulterior  end.  These  are  the  advocates  of  free 
and  unrestricted  play.  They  argue  that  play  defeats 
its  own  ends  when  it  is  made  to  serve  some  end  outside  of  itself. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  are  reasons  to  believe  this  is 
well  supported.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there 
are  reasons  to  believe  that  play  can  be  directed  to  useful  ends, 
and  at  the  same  time  observe  its  own  purposes  of  growth,  develop- 
ment and  pleasure.  Through  play  symmetrical  growth  and  devel- 
opment may  be  gained  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  serving  the  end 
of  acquiring  a  variety  of  larger  experience  and  appreciation  of 
the  world. 

2.  8 tory -Telling:   Play  of  the  Imagination. 

One  form  of  play  that  the  teacher  is  very  apt  to  overlook,  be- 
cause it  is  not  so  easily  seen,  is  the  play  of  the  imagination.  It 
is  well  represented  in  all  forms  of  childish  fancy,  day-dreams, 
fairy  tales,  folk  lore,  and  romance.  These  are  forms  of  play  quite 
as  valuable  and  necessary  as  those  of  a  more  physical  sort.  The 
teacher  who  fails  to  make  wide  use  of  story-telling  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  the  development  of  the  play  interests,  is  losing  sight 
of  one  of  the  chief  methods  of  education. 

3.  Dramatization. 

]^o  specialized  form  of  play  is  more  susceptible  of  modification 
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to  fit  individual  and  group  needs  than  dramatization.  The  teacher 
who  has  learned  the  use  of  dramatization  in  the  school  room  has 
already  gone  far  in  solving  many  of  the  difficult  problems  of  school 
through  the  play  spirit.  If  more  teachers  would  inject  the  play 
spirit  into  their  instruction  in  this  form  there  would  certainly  be 
a  wider  recognition  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  self-activity 
than  is  at  present  apparent.  One  reason  why  instruction  and 
learning  are  so  barren  to  so  many  children  is  because  these  do  not 
touch  their  own  vital  interests  or  needs. 

Why  not  tell  history  stories  to  the  children  once  in  a  while,  and 
then  have  them  retold  by  the  children,  then  dramatized?  Chil- 
dren delight  in  these  activities  and  learn  much  from  them,  because 
they  put  into  action  the  play  impulse,  and  they  learn  many  times 
as  much  as  under  the  usual  forms  of  instruction.  After  the  story 
has  been  dramatized  it  has  new  meaning  to  the  child.  He  now 
feels  the  spirit  of  what  was  only  a  dead  language  to  him  before, 
and  mainly  a  tax  on  his  memory,  yet  with  no  incentive  to  remem- 
ber, because  it  seemed  neither  real  nor  important  to  him. 

Get  some  good  book  on  story-telling  and  learn  how  to  use  the 
play  motive  in  dealing  with  the  imagination.  Give  it  further 
exercise  by  recasting  the  story  in  terms  of  the  child's  own  experi- 
ence, in  dramatization.  Then  watch  your  school  grow.  Enter 
into  the  play  spirit  with  the  children,  or  else  withdraw  your  de- 
pressing influence  from  their  midst,  so  as  not  to  hamper  their 
activities,  and  hence  their  growth,  as  a  result  of  the  silent  forces 
of  suggestion  and  imitation. 

4.     Construction. 

After  the  dramatization,  the  meaning  of  the  story  or  lesson  is 
clearer,  and  it  can  be  given  more  definite  expression  in  other  and 
even  less  concrete,  that  is  more  abstract,  forms.  But  to  try  to 
lead  the  child  directly  to  the  abstract  conception  which  all  meaning 
involves,  is  fatal.  What  would  happen  if  we  tried  to  make  the 
acorn  produce  a  full  grown  oak  in  a  night?  Just  what  happens 
to  many  children  under  the  influence  of  abstract  and  uninterest- 
ing instruction  of  some  teachers  of  the  old  school.     The  children 
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see  tlie  meaning  best  in  the  thing  they  can  best  live  out  in  terms 
of  their  own  experience.  This  is  true  of  adults  as  well.  Its 
truth  rests  on  the  fundamental  law  of  appreciation,  which  holds 
that  new  meaning  can  be  acquired  only  as  it  is  related  to  past 
experience. 

When  the  child  has  learned  to  represent  the  meaning  of  a  story 
or  lesson  to  himself  through  dramatization,  it  would  be  well  to 
encourage  its  representation  in  concrete  objective  form  by  means 
of  construction.  For  example,  after  dramatizing  the  story  of 
Hiawatha,  have  the  children  construct  objects  (Indians,  trees, 
river,  canoe,  etc.)  that  represent  the  total  objective  setting  of  the 
story.  The  reconstruction  of  the  experience,  or  the  meaning  of 
the  story,  in  this  form  will  greatly  add  to  the  clearness  of  the  idea 
which  we  are  trying  to  convey — to  the  enlargement  of  the  child's 
experience. 

Having  thus  lived  over  the  experience  conveyed  in  the  story  in 
the  form  of  dramatic  representation  and  concrete  objective  con- 
struction, we  are  thus  led  to  a  point  where  another  form  of  the 
instinctive  play  interest  can  be  utilized.  I  refer  to  drawing  as 
a  form  of  representing  experience  in  an  objective  way. 

5.     Drawing, 

Drawing  is  a  form  of  the  play  interest  and  it  is  instinctive  as 
a  means  of  self-expression  and  social  communication.  After  the 
story  has  been  told  by  the  teacher  and  retold,  or  after  the  child 
has  read  and  told  the  story,  it  may  be  dramatized,  and  later  rep- 
resentel  in  the  three  dimensional  forms  of  construction  work, 
probably  best  represented  on  the  sand-table  (of  almost  indispen- 
sable utility  in  the  teaching  of  young  children).  Then  it  would 
be  well  after  these  three  steps  (story-telling,  dramatization  and 
construction)  to  represent  the  same  idea  or  experience  on  flat 
surface,  in  two  dimensions.  This  drawing  exercise  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  play  motive  and  is  a  powerful  factor  in  education 
when  used  to  actually  express  some  real  experience,  but  may  read- 
ily degenerate  into  boredom  when  used  to  no  end  within  the  range 
of  the  child's  own  interest.     This  is  what  often  happens  in  the 
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formal  drawing  instruction  of  today.  When  rules  of  procedure 
are  followed  instead  of  the  child's  interests  and  needs  (best  de- 
tected in  this  natural  play),  this  is  what  always  happens.  Let 
us  guide  our  instruction  more  by  the  natural  interests  of  the  child 
as  reflected  in  his  plays  and  games. 

6.  Socialized  Recitation. 

This  is  another  means  of  recognizing  the  child's  play  impulse, 
best  shown  in  his  natural  love  of  self-expression.  But  repression 
rather  than  expression  has  often  been  the  rule  in  dealing  with 
children.  "Children  are  to  be  seen  and  not  heard,"  is  an  old 
doctrine,  and  would  seem  to  have  no  place  in  the  modem  age  of 
child  welfare  and  conservation,  but  unfortunately  some  teachers 
are  old-timers,  and  so  reflect  the  past  more  than  the  present,  and, 
unfortunately,  they  too  often  reflect  the  worst  rather  than  the  best 
of  the  past. 

The  socialized  recitation  is  an  effort  to  regain  for  the  child  his 
natural  right  of  self-expression  and  self-activity,  which  together 
with  nutrition  form  the  most  fundamental  laws  of  growth  of  body 
and  mind.  In  the  socialized  recitation  the  teacher  merely  guides 
the  development  of  the  thought.  J^ow  children  ask  most  of  the 
questions  of  one  another,  and  thus  both  questions  and  answers 
grow  out  of  the  child's  own  natural  interests. 

In  contrast  with  this  method  of  recitation  that  tries  to  recog- 
nize the  play  motive  in  education,  witness  the  average  catechetical, 
or  question  and  answer  recitation,  where  the  teacher  asks  the 
question,  without  any  regard  to  the  child's  knowledge  or  interests, 
and  where  all  but  the  victim  reciting  are  heedless  of  what  is 
going  on. 

7.  Games:    Their  Value. 

In  this  section  we  have  been  speaking  of  particular  forms  that 
the  play  motive  might  be  directed  to  take  and  yet  preserve  its 
true  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  valuable  aims  of  knowl- 
edge, attitude  and  ability.  These  activities  stand  half-way  be- 
tween free  play  on  the  one  hand,  and  formal  games  on  the  other. 
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Games  are  particular  forms  of  play  that  are  governed  by  rule 
or  principle,  and  all  must  recognize  these  rules.  At  this  point 
lies  the  value  of  games  in  developing  the  sense  of  fair  play,  as  a 
result  of  the  need  of  governing  the  actions  and  conduct  of  all  by 
some  objective  standard  of  conduct.  The  finest  text-hooh  of  every- 
day ethics  for  children  is  that  of  their  own  plays  and  games.  To 
develop  the  sense  of  fair  play  in  games  is  to  engender  a  feeling 
of  the  need  of  the  regulation  of  the  activities  of  life  in  a  larger 
sense.  The  teacher  who  is  looking  for  a  handbook  of  ethics  for 
her  children  to  study  would  do  better  to  read  it  herself  and  theu 
go  out  on  the  playground  and  by  skillful  suggestion  make  use  of 
the  instinct  of  imitation,  to  the  end  that  a  strong  sense  of  fair 
play  be  developed  in  the  children's  games. 

A  strong  sense  of  ethical  conduct  cannot  be  developed  in  chil- 
dren either  by  formal  instruction  or  by  the  precepts  and  examples 
of  their  elders.  The  trouble  is  that  both  principle  and  precept 
are  generally  beyond  the  child's  stage  of  understanding.  Their 
truth  and  reality  of  significance  can  come  to  him  only  in  terms 
of  his  own  experience.  This  is  why  his  free  play  and  game 
activities  are  so  valuable.  He  can  here  see  the  need  for  some 
definite,  immediate  and  reliable  regulation  of  his  conduct.  Thus 
games  afford  great  help  in  the  development  of  the  ethical  and 
religious  aspects  of  child  life. 

8.     Play  as  an  Incentive  to  Work:  Motivation  of  School  Worh. 

We  would  not  hear  so  much  these  days  about  motivation  of 
school  work,  if  we  had  not  taken  the  motor  part  of  it  out — and 
motor  here  means  the  play  spirit.  It  is  no  wonder  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  bring  the  child  into  his  own.  We  have  suf- 
fered untold  harm  from  the  faulty  religious  conceptions  of  the 
scholastics  and  the  puritans  as  to  the  satanic  origin  of  play  and 
its  inevitable  tendency  to  betray  the  true  spirit.  We  now  know 
better,  but  we  can't  recover  from  our  Waterloo  in  a  day.  It  is 
indeed  gratifying  to  note  the  great  progress  made  of  late  in  recog- 
nizing the  true  place  of  play  in  education.  Fortunately  we  are 
shedding  the  old  grindstone  theory  of  formal  discipline,  which 
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regarded  no  work  as  valuable  that  was  not  full  of  drudgery  and 
uninteresting.  Happily,  play  is  coming  back  to  pull  the  stinger 
out  of  work  and  to  restore  the  child  to  his  proper  place  in  the 
world, — ^his  own  world,  I  mean. 

The  way  to  motivate  all  work  that  children  are  to  do,  is  to  pull 
the  stinger  of  drudgery  out  of  it,  and  through  the  play  motive  let 
the  end  be  accomplished  in  this  natural  way.  For  young  chil- 
dren work  and  play  must  be  kept  close  together;  then,  by  the 
natural  laws  of  association,  the  love  for  the  one  will  flow  over 
into  the  other.  And  thus  the  two  ends  will  be  realized  at  once. 
Work  is  for  some  end  beyond  itself,  while  play  is  for  no  end  out- 
side of  itself.  But  play  can  be  led  to  unconsciously  Tealize  ends 
oftentimes  much  better  than  is  possible  through  a  definite  effort 
to  separate  the  end  from  the  process  of  obtaining  it. 

9.     Systematic  Use  of  Leisure. 

Through  well  directed  play  the  teacher  can  train  the  pupil  into 
the  habit  of  making  systematic  and  profitable  use  of  his  leisure. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  our  social  problems  is  to  train  our  citizens 
to  rightly  use  their  spare  time, — ^the  hours  when  not  productively 
employed,  or  away  from  regular  work. 

If  children  were  only  trained  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  in 
wholesome  play  and  recreation,  greater  power  would  be  theirs 
when  the  period  of  productive  work  begins.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  adult.  Many  of  the  forms  of  our  play,  however,  are  not 
worthy  to  be  encouraged.  We  must  develop  in  children  the  ability 
to  form  judgments  of  value,  so  they  can  distinguish  between  what 
forms  of  leisure,  play  and  amusement  are  worthy,  and  what  ones 
to  shun.  'No  one  can  estimate  the  harm  of  bad,  suggestive  picture 
shows.  l!^or  can  one  fully  realize  the  great  good  that  comes  from 
the  best  ones.  But  what  line  of  distinction  shall  be  drawn  ?  In 
general,  it  should  be  said  that  if  the  form  of  amusement  brings 
about  relaxation  from  work  and  strain,  if  it  points  to  greater  and 
better  ends  to  be  striven  for,  or  if  it  is  enjoyable  for  its  own  sake, 
without  any  harmful  effects,  it  should  be  encouraged.    But  guid- 
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ance  is  necessary  before  judgment  of  such  great  value  can  be 
formed  to  good  advantage. 

10.     Corrective  and  Preventive  Uses  of  Play, 

Play  is  nature's  way  of  preserving  the  balance  of  life, — nature's 
balance-wheel  and  regulator  of  impulse  and  energy.  Play  gives 
balanced  exercise  to  all  the  bodily  functions  and  thus  insures 
normal  hygienic  exercise  of  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  powerful  preventive  of  all  sorts  of  deformities,  abnormali- 
ties and  diseases.     Play  is  nature's  chief  preventive  medicine. 

Play  may  also  be  used  as  a  restorative  where  the  normal  balance 
of  bodily  or  mental  functions  has  been  disturbed.  Many  of  the 
forms  of  abnormality,  disease,  and  deformity,  are  traceable  to 
improper  balance  of  function  in  the  biological  processes  of  exer- 
cises and  nutrition,  thus  disturbing  normal  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  body  and  mind.  Through  play  the  normal  balance  of 
j)hysiological  and  mental  functions  may  often  be  returned,  if  the 
disturbed  conditions  have  not  too  long  existed,  and  thus  correc- 
tion of  defects,  both  mental  and  physical,  may  be  brought  about. 
Where  special  parts  or  functions  are  not  working  normally,  spe- 
cial exercises  may  be  prescribed  and  the  defect  overcome  through 
bringing  about  greater  use  of  the  defective  part,  and  hence  better 
nutrition,  which  opens  the  way  for  growth  and  development. 
Play  is  thus  nature's  medicine-man. 

Some  Concluding  Suggestions  to  Teachers  and  Parents, 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  play  is 
a  natural  impulse,  possessed  by  both  man  and  animal.  The  im- 
pulse is  instinctive,  in  the  sense  of  being  inborn.  It  differs  from 
other  instincts  in  that  its  activity  is  not  directed  to  the  realization 
of  any  special  end,  as  the  hunger  instinct  is  directed  towards 
eating,  for  example.  Por  this  reason  some  psychologists  call  play 
a  native  impulse  rather  than  an  instinct.  Whether  called  an 
impulse  or  an  instinct,  play  is  blind  and  does  not  foresee  the  ends 
it  serves,  or  may  be  made  to  serve.     It,  therefore,  needs  careful 
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direction  and  control,  but  not  interference.  Parents  and  teachers 
mnst  guide  this  impulse  wisely,  to  make  it  serve  the  many  valuable 
ends  of  life.  Through  proper  direction,  play  keeps  a  balaace  of 
all  the  physical  powers  and  functions,  thus  providing  for  exer- 
cise, recreation  and  nutrition,  which  are  essential  to  growth  and 
development. 

Play  is  the  best  regulator  of  the  health  and  the  use  of  energ\'. 
It  is  a  powerful  preventive  medicine  and  can  be  directed  into 
various  forms  of  corrective  activities  and  games,  thus  helping  to 
restore  the  normal  balance  of  powers  and  function. 

Play,  like  the  artist's  motive,  finds  its  satisfaction  in  its  own 
exercise,  not  in  the  achievement  of  some  end  outside  itself.  In 
this  respect  play  differs  from  work.  Through  its  tendency  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  life,  play  forms  a  strong  basis  for  a  healthy 
development  of  physical,  mental,  moral,  religious,  and  aesthetic 
life. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  as  attested  by  both  science  and  educa- 
tional experience,  it  would  seem  only  reasonable  that  both  parents 
and  teachers  should  look  upon  play  as  the  savior  of  childhood  and 
the  redeemer  of  man. 
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Feed   S.    SoEBENSoiq^,   Department   of  Reading  and   Public 
Speaking,  State  ]^obmal  University,  I^Tormal,  III. 

1'""""""°' """'f  EISTRY   VA:Nr  DYKE   has  happily   suggested  the 

I  jj  I  nature  of  good  oral  readling  in  describing  the 
I  ^^1  I  I'eading  of  Tennyson.  Of  that  poet,  he  once 
I  I    wrote,    "Tennyson's    reading    was    extraordinary. 

^3iiiiiiimiiaiiiiiHiiiiii$  In  the  passionate  passages,  his  voice  rose  and 
j  I    swelled  like  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  palm 

I  I    trees;  in  the  lines  which  express  grief  and  loneli- 

ness, it  broke  and  fell  like  the  throbbing  and  mur- 
muring of  the  waves  on  the  beach.  I  felt  the  profound  human 
sympathy  of  the  man,  and  the  largeness  and  force  of  his  nature." 

The  elements  of  superior  reading  can  be  suggested  further  by 
inviting  attention  to  the  work  which  characterized  one  of  our 
leading  American  playwrights  recently  in  reading  publicly  his 
latest  drama.  The  keen  thinking,  the  rare  imaginative  element, 
the  appropriate  response  of  a  fine  spirit,  the  beauty  of  diction, 
together  with  charming  naturalness  and  simplicity,  made  those 
who  heard  him  wish  that  readers  were  more  numerous,  who  are 
able  to  present  well  orally,  the  thought  and  feeling  which  has 
been  expressed  in  literature. 

Our  schools  are  doing  a  good  deal  to  teach  students  to  read 
well.  It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  they  can  do  much 
more  towards  helping  students  to  interpret  the  printed  page 
aright  both  silently  and  orally. 

The  initial  step  in  satisfactory  oral  reading  consists  in  efficient 
thought-gathering  and  presentation.  If  instructors  can  teach 
the  young  people  in  their  classes  to  get  an  author's  thought  fully 
and  accurately,  and  present  it  truly,  then  the  instruction  has 
certainly  been  of  decided  value. 

Among  the  first  things  to  consider  in  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  thought  presentation  in  reading  is  the  matter  of  word 
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study.  N'ew  words  should  evidently  be  given  enough  attention 
so  that  the  students  can  pronounce  them  accurately,  speak  them 
easily  and  with  the  mental  reaction  which  accompanies  thorough 
understanding. 

One  has  only  begun  to  become  acquainted  with  a  word,  how- 
ever, when  he  knows  its  meaning.  A  reader  who  excells  for  the 
fine  thought  work  which  he  does,  seeks  to  realize  all  that  a  word 
connotes.  To  him  a  great  many  of  the  words  which  he  reads 
bring  a  definite,  vivid  mental  picture  or  concept,  and  many 
another  mental  picture  or  concept,  stands  beside  it  in  the  perif- 
ery  of  consciousness.  In  using  such  words  as  sunset,  autumn, 
mother,  friendship,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  an  author  often 
wishes  to  convey  far  more  thought  than  such  words  suggest  when 
they  are  hastily  spoken.  Let  students  dwell  appropriately  on 
words  which  are  rich  in  meaning.  When  the  great  words  of 
the  language  are  met,  they  should  be  recognized.  Every  page 
of  choice  literature  is  replete  with  words  which  to  the  alert  mind 
arouse  memories,  stir  the  imagination,  have  an  emotional  sig- 
nificance, or  stand  for  a  profound  idea,  but  which  to  the  mentally 
inactive  reader  seem  to  have  no  special  import.  When  working 
upon  a  selection  the  reader  should  continually  ask  himself,  "Am  1 
making  each  word  contribute  to  the  meaning  of  the  selection  as 
the  author  intended  it  should  ?" 

In  teaching  reading  a  great  deal  of  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  intensive  study  of  words,  their  pronunciation  and  enim- 
ciation,  their  history,  their  uses,  their  synonyms  and  antonyms. 

A  teacher  can  easily  overdo  the  matter  of  attracting  attention 
to  the  significance  of  words,  but  obviously  unfamiliar  words 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  special  attention  should  be  given 
now  and  then  to  the  words  which  an  author  has  chosen  with 
unusual  care,  to  those  which  present  our  greatest  thoughts  and 
our  richest  images,  to  those  which  symbolize  our  deepest  emotions, 
and  to  those  which  are  usually  well  suited  to  the  conveying  of  an 
idea. 

As  a  reader  thinks  in  terms  of  ideas  rather  than  in  words,  the 
groups  must  generally  be  given  more  attention  than  single  words. 
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In  preparing  to  read  a  selection  aloud,  one  should  consider  often, 
whether  through  his  grouping  of  words  he  is  presenting  accurate- 
ly the  author's  thought. 

In  helping  a  class  to  master  the  thought  expressed  by  the  word 
groups,  it  is  evident  that  a  teacher  should  discuss  with  the  stu- 
dents, all  passages  which  there  is  possibility  of  misunderstand- 
ing. Among  the  things  to  be  given  consideration  are  historical 
and  literary  allusions,  stray  pronouns  and  the  words  to  which 
they  refer,  as  well  as  misplaced  modifiers  and  the  expressions  to 
which  they  belong.  Attention  should  be  given,  too,  to  obscure 
subjects,  predicates  and  objects. 

Every  semblance  of  wrong  thinking  and  lack  of  thinking  must 
be  gotten  rid  of,  before  through  oral  reading,  groups  of  words  can 
be  made  to  convey  aright  an  author's  thought. 

There  are  a  number  of  rules  regarding  the  grouping  of  words 
which  are  of  help  in  presenting  clearly  the  message  of  a  book. 
The  first  one  has  already  been  hinted  at.  It  is  this:  Phrases, 
clauses,  or  sentences,  if  they  express  one  idea  should  be  spoken 
as  if  they  were  syllables  of  a  single  word.  Examples  are  as 
follows:  White  chrysanthemum.  When  the  will-o'-the-wisp 
appears.     The  chimes  are  sounding. 

Erom  what  has  just  been  said  it  is  evident  that  limiting  phrases 
should  be  grouped  with  words  which  they  modify.  The  City  of 
Washington,  illustrates  the  rule. 

Phrases  conveying  additional  thought  should  be  grouped  by 
themselves.  The  sentence,  "Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise 
again,"  I  trust,  makes  clear  this  practice. 

Obviously  grouping  should  be  determined  by  the  punctuation 
of  the  sentence.  Yet,  sometimes  a  reader  finds  that  he  can  present 
an  author's  thought  more  clearly  by  grouping  in  a  way  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  punctuation.  This  occurs  because  of  the  various 
rules  for  punctuation  used  by  authors  and  printers,  and  the  over- 
sights regarding  the  matter  which  are  made  all  too  frequently.  It 
is  also  due  to  the  tendency  not  to  place  a  punctuation  mark  at  every 
point  in  a  sentence  at  which  one  naturally  pauses  in  reading.  So 
let  the  tiny  guide  posts  along  the  way  be  a  help  in  getting  at  the 
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author's  thought.  But  in  reading,  express  that  thought  as  accu- 
rately and  naturally  as  possible,  regardless  of  commas,  dots  and 
dashes. 

One  interested  in  thought  presentation  in  reading,  should  give 
attention  to  the  matter  of  emphasis.  For  relative  emphasis  is 
helpful  in  making  clear  which  ideas  are  of  importance  and  which 
ones  are  of  little  consequence.  Naturally  the  amount  of  prom- 
inence given  a  word  or  phrase  is  determined  by  its  relative  impor- 
tance in  the  sentence  where  it  stands.  Usually  words  are  given 
emphasis  which  designate  new  ideas.  Phrases  and  sentences  which 
form  a  climax  should  be  read  with  appropriate  cumulative  empha- 
sis. Words  which  express  or  imply  antithesis  are  given  promi- 
nence. This  rule  is  illustrated  by  Julius  CasBar's  famous  remark, 
"I  would  rather  be  first  in  some  small,  Iberian  village  than  second 
in  Borne/" 

Emphasis  can  be  secured  by  increasing  the  volume  of  speech  or 
by  decreasing  it.  An  expression  may  be  made  to  attract  attention 
by  means  of  inflection,  and  by  means  of  emotional  response. 
Words  and  sentences  may  be  made  emphatic,  too,  by  pausing  before 
them,  after  them,  or  before  and  after  speaking  them. 

One  should  seek  to  realize  keenly  the  relative  value  of  the  ideas 
spoken.     Then  emphasis  will  largely  take  care  of  itself. 

Vocal  inflection  should  be  of  interest  to  teachers  and  students 
concerned  with  the  phase  of  oral  reading  considered  in  this  article 
for  inflections  in  reading  are  determined  by  the  thought  of  the 
sentences  read.  If  a  reader  does  not  make  the  thought  expressed 
by  a  sentence  easily  comprehensible,  one  of  the  first  things  to 
observe,  is  whether  the  inflections  are  right. 

Generally,  wrong  inflection  is  evidence  of  wrong  thinking,  and 
when  the  thinking  of  the  student  is  corrected  then  the  inflections 
will  right  themselves.  Sometimes,  however,  a  person  forms  the 
habit  of  raising  his  voice  or  lowering  it  so  much,  that  this  hinders 
clear  presentation  of  thought.  Occasionally,  too,  a  student  has 
inflected  the  words  wrongly  so  often  before  he  understands  a  sen- 
tence that  he  has  become  accustomed  to  the  inflections  and  goes  on 
inflecting  the  words  badly  from  habit,  after  he  has  grasped  the 
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thought  correctly.  It  is  well,  when  a  student  has  inflected  a  sen- 
tence so  as  to  bungle  the  expression  of  thought,  first  to  question 
regarding  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  and  to  discuss  the  meaning 
until  it  is  clear.  Then  have  the  student  read  the  sentence  again. 
If  still  the  inflection  is  erroneous,  the  teacher  should  construct  a 
similar  sentence,  a  simpler  one  when  advisable,  and  have  the 
student  practice  that  until  the  inflections  are  right.  Then  let 
him  try  again  the  difficult  sentence  in  the  book.  If  his  voice  still 
plays  traitor  to  his  mind,  or  if  the  teacher  cannot  think  of  a  sim- 
pler sentence,  have  two  or  three  other  students  whose  phrasing  is 
unusually  good,  read  the  difficult  part,  after  which  the  student  on 
the  floor  should  be  given  another  opportunity.  Usually  by  this 
time,  he  will  be  able  to  read  the  sentence  well.  If  not,  tell  him 
which  one  of  the  following  rules  regarding  inflection,  he  has  been 
violating,  and  ask  him  to  set  about  trying  to  apply  it,  so  that  he 
will  soon  be  able  to  present  correctly  similar  arrangements  of 
thought. 

The  rising  inflection  is  usual  in  oral  reading  when  one  pauses 
before  a  complete  thought  has  been  expressed.  Lack  of  certainty, 
excitement,  entreaty  and  the  trivial  are  expressed  by  the  rising 
inflection  as  is  also  questioning. 

The  falling  inflection  is  generally  used  at  the  close  of  a  finished 
declarative  statement.  It  is  used  to  express  certainty,  directness 
and  earnestness.  Words  of  affirmation,  command  and  authority 
also,  take  the  falling  inflection. 

Inverted  words  and  phrases  are  given  the  same  inflection  in  a 
sentence  that  they  would  be  given  were  they  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion. Occasionally,  the  voice  rises  at  the  close  of  a  declarative 
sentence,  when  for  good  reason  attention  begins  to  be  concentrated, 
as  the  last  of  the  sentence  is  spoken,  on  an  idea  in  a  preceding  part 
of  the  sentence,  or  an  idea  to  be  expressed  in  the  following  sentence. 

Inflections  are  straight  in  expressing  dignity,  simplicity,  and 
truthfulness ;  they  waver  upward  and  downward  in  expressing 
mischief,  and  double  meaning. 

The  length  of  the  inflections  varies  greatly.  It  is  determined 
by  the  thought  expressed,  and  by  the  vocal  gamut  of  the  speaker. 
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A  broad  vocal  range  should  be  cultivated,  for  long  inflections  are 
expressive  of  mental  accumen,  reflection  and  earnestness. 

Inflections  are  gradual  in  reading  passages  where  mental  seren- 
ity is  evident,  and  abrupt  in  command,  antagonism  and  excitement. 

.Keep  the  end  of  a  sentence  in  mind  from  the  beginning  when 
reading,  as  this  afl^ects  inflection  and  enables  one  to  make  the  whole 
sentence  more  easily  understood. 

When  a  reader  has  learned  to  make  the  words  and  groups  of 
words  express  thought  effectively,  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
paragraph.  The  purpose  of  the  paragraph  must  be  kept  in  mind 
continually  while  it  is  being  read.  The  main  thought  should  not 
be  forgotten.  Study  the  thought  between  the  lines,  for  that  will 
influence  the  reading.  The  importance  and  complexity  of  the 
thought  will  determine  the  rapidity  with  which  the  reader  passes 
along,  as  well  also  the  emotion  with  which  the  paragraph  is 
permeated. 

When  one  is  preparing  a  paragraph  for  oral  reading,  the  exper- 
ience of  which  it  treats  should  be  compared  with  ones  which  the 
reader  has  experienced  or  has  observed  in  the  lives  of  others.  If 
the  reader  is  unacquainted  with  such  experiences,  he  should  inform 
himself  as  accurately  as  opportunity  affords  regarding  their  nature, 
and  should  take  time  to  imagine  what  the  situation  described  would 
be  like. 

When  abstract  truth  is  being  read,  the  reader  should  keep  in 
mind  one  of  the  concrete  experiences  from  which  the  abstract  truth 
was  drawn.  Using  the  memory,  the  imagination  and  keeping  in 
mind  concrete  illustrations  in  reading  the  abstract,  give  a  spon- 
taneity and  vividness  to  the  expression  of  thought  which  good 
readers  find  helpful. 

The  matter  of  studying  a  selection  as  a  whole  has  naturally 
found  its  place  for  consideration  toward  the  close  of  this  article. 
Yet  a  good  deal  of  thought  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  a  selec- 
tion in  its  entirety  before  beginning  to  familiarize  one's  self  with 
the  parts.  The  theme  presented,  the  spirit  which  the  author  in- 
tended should  be  dominant,  the  plot  development,  climax  and 
denoument;  attention  to  these  makes  a  difference  in  the  weight 
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one  gives  to  the  various  thoughts  as  he  proceeds.  The  life  exper- 
ience out  of  which  the  selection  grew,  the  historic  period  to  which 
it  belongs,  the  setting,  the  nature  of  the  characters  presented,  these 
are  among  the  things  a  good  reader  considers  as  he  goes  over  a 
selection  as  a  whole  before  preparing  to  read  appropriately  the 
smaller  thought  sections.  The  need  of  consideration  of  a  literary 
product  as  a  whole  is  well  shown  by  Kipling's  ^^If." 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  often,  considerable 
time  must  be  taken  to  prepare  a  selection  so  that  the  thought  can  be 
presented  adequately.  A  reader  who  is  known  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's best,  and  who  makes  satisfactory  though-presentation  of 
choice  literature  his  chief  interest,  says  that  he  works  at  least  three 
months  on  a  new  program,  before  he  thinks  of  reading  it  publicly. 
Evidently  the  ordinary  instructor  cannot  spend  that  length  of  time 
in  studying  and  in  teaching  a  selection,  but  he  can  encourage  stu- 
dents to  work  as  long  and  hard  as  opportunity  affords  to  get  the 
author's  point  of  view,  and  to  let  the  words  of  the  selection  unfold 
to  them  wealth  of  thought  that  a  piece  of  our  best  literature  con- 
tains. Teachers  can  strive,  too,  as  time  allows,  to  master  fully 
the  thought  expressed  in  the  selections  used  by  their  classes,  so 
that  each  time  they  teach  a  bit  of  choice  literature,  they  can  better 
help  their  students  to  read  it  appropriately. 

It  is  helpful  to  understand  the  evolution  of  reading  so  that  one 
knows  when  he  is  able  to  interpret  a  selection  well.  When  first 
read,  the  thought  and  the  relative  value  of  the  thought  in  literature 
is  usually  not  fully  evident.  As  one  studies  a  selection,  the 
thought  reveals  itself  little  by  little  and  much  of  it  comes  to  seem 
emphatic.  At  last  one  feels  that  he  has  grasped  the  author's  mes- 
sage, the  true  thought  values  become  apparent,  and  finally  one  is 
able  to  give  an  easy,  accurate  presentation  of  the  thought  in  the 
selection. 

The  necessity  of  taking  plenty  of  time  when  seeking  to  master 
the  thought  expressed  in  our  choice  literature  Ruskin  emphasized 
in  saying: 

^'When  you  come  to  a  good  book  you  must  ask  yourself,  ^Am  I 
inclined  to  work  as  an  Australian  miner  would?     Are  my  pick- 
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axes  and  shovels  in  good  order,  and  am  I  in  good  trim  myself,  my 
sleeves  well  up  to  my  elbow,  and  my  breath  good  and  my  temper  ? 
And  keeping  the  figure  a  little  longer,  even  at  the  cost  of  tiresome- 
ness, for  it  is  a  thoroughly  useful  one,  the  metal  you  are  in  search 
of  being  the  author's  mind  or  meaning,  his  words  are  as  the  rock 
which  you  have  to  crush  and  smelt  in  order  to  get  at  it.  And  your 
pickaxes  are  your  own  care,  wit,  and  learning;  your  smelting  fur- 
nace is  your  own  thoughtful  soul.  Do  not  hope  to  get  at  any 
good  author's  meaning  without  those  tools  and  that  fire ;  often  you 
will  need  sharpest,  finest  chiseling  and  patientest  fusing  before 
you  can  gather  one  grain  of  metal." 

There  is  more  to  be  said  regarding  the  nature  of  good  oral  read- 
ing. But  the  instructor  has  done  much  toward  teaching  reading 
well,  who  has  taught  a  class  to  give  to  others  as  accurately  as  is  in 
their  power,  the  thought  which  an  author  intended  should  be  gotten 
from  the  production  read. 
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MaEY  R.   IVITCHETS^   AeT   IsTRUCTOR, 

Frankfoed  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^jiitmiiiiiiDittii ii|»  j^  jQ^^  would  build  the  super-structure  high  you  must 

I    lay  your  foundations  deep''  was  a  pronouncement 
I    of  the  great  Augustine.     That  there  has  been  a 
I    marked  tendency  to  depart  from  fundamental  truths 
•s^smiiiiiiiiiuiiiiimiiiic^   and  a  disposition  to  discount  the  values  of  the  past 
I  I    as  they  relate  to  present  day  needs,  is  not  a  falla- 

i  i    cious  sentimentalism  nor  a  proposition  that  would 

*^' '"~"»«*  readily  find  challenge. 

Modern  taste  in  art  today  rests  content  with  products  of  a  very 
inferior  order,  and,  what  is  deplorable,  it  is  fostered  by  the  fact 
that  conservative  institutions  have  thrown  wide  their  doors  to 
exhibitors  who  have  nothing  to  say  and  little  or  no  regard  for  the 
traditions  that  have  been  associated  with  the  culture  of  the  ages, 
and  obviously  no  capacity  for  sympathy  with  the  beauties  of  the 
great  masters. 

To  the  average  mind  such  displays,  under  the  most  flexible  judg- 
ment, affords  no  higher  interest  than  idle  curiosity  for  what  at 
best  represents  a  very  ordinary,  if  not  vulgar,  trend  of  thought. 
And  to  the  trained  and  educated  mind  that  justly  measures  the 
gradation  through  which  art,  in  whatever  form  it  takes,  must 
eventually  pass  in  its  development,  these  exhibits,  aside  from  the 
affront  they  offer  to  intelligence  are  a  travesty  upon  the  virtue 
of  the  cause  for  which  it  lives.  Furthermore,  this  tolerance, 
this  patronage  of  exhibits,  masquerading  in  the  name  of  art, 
strengthens  at  once  and  better  than  anything  else  could  do  convic- 
tions born  of  mediocrity,  and  the  very  power  that  should  serve 
to  check  the  current  of  retrogression  becomes  the  force  to  stamp 
with  the  seal  of  approval  the  trend  of  modern  taste. 

Public  education,  it  is  true,  is  the  co-operative  agent  in  this 
field,  possessing  similar,  if  not  greater  responsibility.     But,  unlike 
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the  former,  her  ministry  by  an  unfortunate  decree  of  destiny  is  to 
function  in  a  dual  capacity.  While  she  holds  aloft  the  standard 
of  truth,  she  must  at  the  same  time  follow  closely  the  pulse  of 
modern  demands  and  failing  to  check  the  counter-currents  she 
must  with  renewed  courage  breast  the  wave  of  opposition  and  be 
ready  if  possible  to  stem  the  tide  at  the  critical  hour. 

Whatever  else  has  heretofore  distinguished  true  art,  it  has  never 
in  any  age  nor  in  any  place  been  without  that  sense  of  a  great  guid- 
ing spirit,  that  high  idealism,  which  is  in  fact  its  very  essence. 
It  is  likewise  true  that  the  culture  of  the  present  hour  is  suffocated 
with  materialism  and  engulfed  in  commercial  influences  at  the 
expense  of  every  idealistic  consideration.  Indeed  the  very  forces 
that  have  had  their  incipiency  in  an  aspiration  to  enlighten,  to  lift 
up  and  to  encourage  have  been  ejected  from  their  proper  plane  and 
are  functioning  in  a  sphere  to  which  they  have  no  affinity.  This 
is  in  absolute  denial  of  the  inherent  purpose  of  art  and  lamentably 
defeats  its  ends.  It  is  a  hopeless  task  at  times  to  embellish  the 
mind  and  raise  it  to  a  plane  above  the  material  and  at  the  same 
time,  for  example,  reinforce  the  financial  treasury.  The  constant 
<jall  for  products  that  must  be  translated  now  or  soon  into  currency 
has  reached  a  point  where  nothing  seems  to  be  worth  while  except 
the  things  that  fall  within  the  compass  of  our  own  necessities,  and 
all  the  while  painfully  apathetic  to  the  fact  that  necessity  crie3 
aloud  for  the  very  thing  which  out  of  long  callousness  it  has  been 
the  policy  to  withhold. 

The  great  force  of  education  today  should  be  directed  toward  a 
correct  appraisal  of  values  to  the  end  that  our  judgment  may  not 
be  shackled  by  the  opinions  of  others — that  we  may  not  applaud 
merely  for  the  reason  that  it  is  fashion  to  applaud,  nor  to  censure 
because  tradition  has  taught  us  to  do  so.  For  in  the  acquisition 
■of  such  knowledge  lies  the  real  hope  for  the  expansion  of  those 
powers  of  usefulness,  and  the  attainment  of  that  wider  scope  of 
social  betterment,  of  which  we  hear  such  futile  discussion. 

Art  throughout  every  important  epoch  of  history  has  been  hailed 
as  the  handmaid  of  religion.  How  true  this  is  the  record  will 
testify. 
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It  was  the  deep-seated  conviction  of  the  truth  of  an  eternal  life 
beyond  the  present  that  reared  the  stupendous  tombs  and  temples 
of  ancient  Egypt  and  stimulated  the  mind  of  that  remote  period 
to  the  completion  of  its  stupendous  tasks.  This  alone  offers  a 
striking  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  an  exalted  ideal  and  a  living  faith. 

And  later,  out  of  allegiance  to  a  similar  ideal  and  consecration 
to  a  principle,  we  see  the  goddess  of  beauty  shaking  off  some  of  the 
shroud  of  superstition  with  which  she  was  mantled  in  earlier 
days — clothed  still,  it  is  true,  in  the  loftier  paganism  which  sur- 
vived in  the  Grecian  culture,  she  was  the  fountain  of  noblest 
inspiration  to  the  art  builders  of  Greece  who  enshrined  her  in 
exalted  homage  upon  their  altars,  and  the  magnificient  national 
sculpture  born  out  of  that  union  and  whole  hearted  worship  reared 
a  monuent  of  epochal  perfection  that  taxed  the  very  highest  inspira- 
tion of  the  master  workers  of  all  subsequent  periods  to  equal. 

As  we  depart  from  the  pagan  schools  toward  the  new  and  higher 
civilization  we  find  the  Christian  artist  vitalized  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  eternal  truths ;  and  as  he  pictures  upon  the  roughened  walls 
of  the  buried  catacombs  the  life  history  of  the  world's  great  Lib- 
erator— crystallizing  truth  and  serving  education  where  no  other 
means  was  available  he  marks  the  initial  effort  in  the  development 
of  mural  decoration  in  Christian  art  that  later  found  perfect 
expression  in  the  masters  of  Florence. 

And  with  the  triumph  of  Christian  truths  and  exit  from  the 
subterranean  channels  into  the  light  of  day,  there  swept  like  an 
avalanche  over  the  face  of  Europe  a  wave  of  spiritual  enthusiasm 
that  gave  birth  in  a  miraculously  brief  period  to  those  wonderful 
basilicas  of  mosaic  splendor,  the  beauty  of  which  has  scarcely  been 
rivalled — and  later  the  matchless  cathedrals  of  the  Gothic  period. 

But  where  shall  we  find  expression  that  will  picture  the  union  of 
art  and  religion  consummated  between  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  age  of  Giotto  and  Era  Angelico,  of  Leonardo,  Michel 
Angelo  and  Eaphael?  Nowhere,  unless  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  cells  and 
corridors  of  the  Convent  of  San  Marco  and  in  the  Monastery  at 
Milan. 
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With  the  revolt  and  general  upheaval  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
and  the  decline  of  spirituality  which  follov^^ed,  v^e  find  art  robbed 
of  the  inspiration  which  disting-uished  and  gave  life  and  strength 
to  the  ancient  schools  and  struggling  under  the  yoke  of  a  material- 
istic influence  from  which  she  has  never  successfully  rallied. 

The  wave  of  criticism  upon  culture  generally  today,  which 
is  essentially  destructive,  has  swept  the  land  and  has  also  played 
its  role,  and  if  in  the  confusion  and  babel  of  contradiction  the 
inevitable  chaos  did  not  answer,  it  was  close  upon  the  trail.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  structure  has  been  shattered  at  its  base,  and 
what  possible  sequence  other  than  ultimate  disorganization  is  there 
in  the  policy  that  would  thrust  aside  principles  that  have  been 
tested  through  the  action  of  time,  yielding  in  the  process  monu- 
ments of  sterling  values  in  testimony  ? 

At  no  time  in  history  has  natural  impulse,  destitute  of  the 
inspiration  of  guiding  principles,  proven  a  sufficient  impetus  for 
the  development  and  preservation  of  a  national  art,  and  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  measure  the  future  by  what  has  preceded  it,  re- 
construction will  commence  only  when  root  principles  have  been 
restored  and  fundamental  truths  acknowledged. 


Education  in  Recent  Sociology 

J".  T.  Williams,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

VII. 

RESUME. 
Educational  Sociology. 
|iiinnniiiiciiiiiiuiinic|g  ^^^^^i  philosophy  usually  but  an  excrescence  or 
I         w        i   interpretation    of   underlying   popular    sentimeut  I 
ill  Does  the  philosopher  and  thinker  lead  public  opin- 
I  I   ion,  or  merely  reflect  it  ?     One  writer  expressed 

{iiiiuiiiiiiiaimniiHiiiS  the  view  recently  that  the  doctrines  of  the  scientist 
I  I   are  both  effect   and  cause  of  the  social  environ- 

I  I  ment,  a  thesis  which  he  illustrated  by  reference  to 

"'°""""  two  famous  biological  scientists,  Weismann  and; 
Galton.^  In  denying  the  hereditary  transmission  of  acquired 
characteristics,  Weismann,  it  is  claimed,  reflected  the  social  dis- 
tinctions of  his  native  Germany.  His  theory  too  has  contributed 
much  to  the  tide  of  imperialism  of  our  day;  in  fact,  it  has  been 
so  twisted  as  to  have  become  a  bulwark  of  reaction.  Galton,  tho 
Englishman,  glorified  hereditary  talent.  Certainly  no  modern 
country  has  extended  official  recognition  to  talent  as  has  England, 
and  at  the  same  time,  no  western  country  has  so  kept  up  the 
forms  due  to  birth.  This  writer  asserts  that  a  neo-aristocratic 
philosophy  has  arisen  which  has  its  roots  in  the  doctrine  of  Weis- 
mann and  Galton.  Perhaps  we  should  expect  the  opinions  of 
even  scientists  to  be  colored  by  the  social  environment.  Did  not 
the  clear-headed  Aristotle  deny  a  soul  to  the  slave? 

Whatever  be  the  merits  of  this  interpretation  of  Weismannian 
and  Galtonian  theories,  there  would  seem  to  be  something  dis- 
tinctly American  in  the  writings  of  our  sociologists.  They  reflect 
American  aspirations  and  ideals,  at  least  when  these  are  at  their 
best.  They  furnish  us  with  deeper  meanings  and  possibilities  of 
democracy.     Of  the  writers  discussed  in  this  series  of  articles^ 

1  See  Current  Opinion,  September,  1920. 

2  See  previoui  articles  in  "  Education  "  on  the  sociological  writings  of  Lester  F.  Ward. 
Charles  H.  Cooley,  Arthur  J.  Todd,  Charles  A.  Kllwood,  Edward  A.  Ross,  and  Edward  Gary 
Hayes. 
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all  are  champions  of  democratic  ideas;  in  all  we  find  a  profound 
belief  in  the  people,  an  assertion  of  the  worth  of  the  individual, 
a  rejection  of  the  sway  of  the  superman.  It  may  be  these  views 
are  partly  the  effect  of  an  undertow  of  popular  feeling.  We  may 
hope  they  are  at  the  same  time  prophetic  of  the  future  and  will 
have  a  guiding  influence  on  the  trend  of  the  national  life. 

Perhaps  the  thought  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Ward,  a  thought 
which  he  held  to  the  day  he  died,  as  evidenced  in  late  addresses, 
was  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  for  social  good  which  repose 
in  the  latent  capacities  of  the  masses.  The  social  organization 
was  to  be  perfected,  and  collective  happiness  attained,  by  putting 
the  latent  to  use.  Knowledge  was  the  means.  It  is  the  right 
of  each  and  every  individual  to  share  fully  in  the  knowledge  and 
culture  which  the  race  has  accumulated  up  to  the  present  moment. 
Each  is  by  nature  joint  heir  to  the  social  estate.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  agronomists,  says  Hayes,  that  the  yield  of  American  corn  lands 
could  be  doubled  by  the  application  of  the  lessons  of  science,  and 
likewise,  he  asserts,  the  harvest  of  life  for  the  people  of  America 
could  be  doubled  if  the  possibilities  with  which  they  are  endowed 
by  nature  were  brought  to  approximate  realization.  One  of  Todd's 
striking  passages  upholds  the  latent  fineness  of  the  individual, 
notwithstanding  an  ugly  exterior,  and  suggests  too  the  means  of 
turning  him  to  the  higher  life.  After  a  comment  on  the  work 
of  Burbank  in  changing  the  character  of  plants,  he  asks,  "Where 
is  the  wizard  who  will  turn  thorny,  unproductive,  selfish,  shirking, 
cross-grained  human  natures  into  co-operators,  good  citizens,  and 
members  of  a  great,  united  human  brotherhood?  He  is  perhaps 
even  now  in  our  midst.  But,  whoever  he  is,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
his  means  will  be  social  education,  centering  about  a  new  concept 
of  the  self.  And  his  philosophy  will  be  a  constructive  optimism 
that  includes  a  liberal  view  of  human  nature,  precisely  because 
human  nature  and  the  self  are  trustworthy  when  given  proper 
surroundings.  'Human  nature  is  all  right  as  it  is,'  declares  a 
modern  preacher.     'Human  nature. needs  no  change  and  nobody 
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is  trying  to  change  it.  It  only  needs  a  chance.'  "^  The  man 
without  social  vision  sees  only  what  his  eyes  reveal.  The  man 
with  it  sees  the  latencies  in  the  human  situation. 

A  belief  in  the  masses  and  the  ascription  of  worth  to  every 
individual  is,  of  course,  wholly  consistent  with  the  recognition  cf 
natural  leadership.  By  means  of  educating  all.  Ward  hoped  to 
increase  social  leadership;  he  said  that  by  a  system  of  universal 
education  especially  talented  leaders,  ^the  dynamic  agents  of  so- 
ciety," could  be  increased  one  hundred  fold.  EUwood  makes  the 
statement  that  "Nothing  great  is  achieved  in  human  society  with- 
out personal  leadership.  .  .  .  From  the  simplest  stone  imple- 
ment to  the  automobile,  most  men  have  had  to  use  or  copy  the 
invention  of  the  exceptional  mind."  In  fact,  it  is  when  the  laten- 
cies of  the  masses  are  recognized  that  the  question  of  leadership 
becomes  all  the  more  important.  The  selection  and  training  of 
leaders  today  is  especially  the  task  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  It  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  that  they  per- 
form their  tasks  well,  because  "with  expert  leadership  the  capacity 
of  civilized  people  for  social  progress  might  be  increased  almost 
indefinitely."*  But  the  leadership  urged  by  Ward  and  Ellwood 
is  the  kind  that  issues  in  service.  There  is  no  safe  leadership 
unless  the  people  are  intelligent  enough  to  select  leaders  who  aim 
to  serve.  Todd  issues  a  warning  against  the  egotistical  domi- 
nance of  some  "natural"  leaders.  "Is  it  not  time  to  cease  paying 
with  no  questions  asked  the  price  demanded  by  Caesar  or  John, 
Warwick  or  Richard  the  Third,  I^apoleon  or  Bismarck?  .  .  . 
Utilize  the  elite;  cultivate  genius,  if  that  be  possible;  endow  it, 
if  necessary  to  protect  it  from  want  (great  inventive  genius  has 
scarcely  ever  been  appropriately  cared  for)  ;  reward  it  according 
to  real  contribution;  but  make  it  an  aristocracy  like  that  of 
Aristides,  who,  in  a  memorable  debate,  challenged  his  opponent 
in  these  terms :  ^It  is  for  us  to  struggle,  both  now  and  ever,  which 
of  us  shall  perform  the  greatest  services  to  his  country.'  "^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  school  should  supply  for  the  youth  it 

3  Theories  of  Social  Progress,  p.  8. 

4  Ellwood  :  Intro,  to  Social  Psy.,  p.  158. 
6  Theories  of  Social  Progress,  p.  542. 
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teaches  standards  for  the  judging  of  great  men.  It  should  help 
him  to  estimate  the  paramount  influence  of  this  and  that  hero. 
The  worth  of  each  should  be  ascertained  by  searching  examina- 
tion. The  contribution  each  has  made  to  human  welfare  is  the 
test.  If  this  had  been  done  there  might  not  have  been  such  a 
large  cult  of  Napoleon  worshippers  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
The  school  too  must  strive  to  develop  leaders.  But  in  some 
quarters  today  leadership  is  over-emphasized,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  education  of  the  masses.  If  we  required  every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  country  to  complete  an  education  in  a  well  organized  high 
school  the  problem  of  leadership  would  take  care  of  itself.  What 
we  need  most  of  all  is  a  heightened  general  intelligence  for  the 
selection  and  stimulation  of  leaders. 

All  the  writers  studied  present  a  dynamic  view  of  society. 
Humanity  is  in  movement.  Ward's  great  work  is  Dynamic 
Sociology.  He  said  sociology  had  to  do  with  human  achievement. 
Todd's  central  problem  is  that  of  social  progress,  movement  in 
the  direction  of  human  well  being.  Cooley's  last  book  is  named 
Social  Process,  and  the  opening  sentence  reads,  ^^We  see  around 
us  in  the  world  of  men  an  onward  movement  of  life."  The  same 
is  true  of  Koss.  Of  the  fifty-seven  chapters  in  his  Principles  of 
Sociology,  thirty-eight  treat  of  social  processes.  Society  is  dy- 
namic; nevertheless,  at  every  stage  we  find  a  relative  fixity. 
Society  is  held  together  by  various  forms  of  organization,  institu- 
tions, customs,  modes  of  thought.  At  any  given  stage  these  forms 
determine  the  character  of  the  individual.  We  found  the  child's 
life  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  organized  mind  of  his  group.  Society 
itself,  as  Ellwood  insists,  is  fundamentally  organized  mind.  The 
mental  attitudes  of  one  group  are  affected  by  the  attitudes  which 
exist  or  are  supposed  to  exist  in  other  groups.  In  spite  of  the 
"vision  splendid"  of  idealistic  youth,  he  most  likely  becomes  a 
self-seeking  shirk  when  ushered  into  a  form  of  organization  char- 
acterized by  egotism  and  exploitation.  Fortunately,  the  social 
mind  is  always  capable  of  reorganization.  The  dynamic  concep- 
tion is  optimistic.  A  dynamic  society  is  ever  shufiling  off  old  for 
new  forms  of  organization.     In  so  far  as  the  movement  is  pro- 
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gressive,  it  means  deeper  understanding  among  the  individuals 
and  groups  making  up  the  whole,  greater  reciprocal  good  will, 
and  increased  common  devotion  to  the  general  welfare. 

Education  as  the  means  to  progress  has  been  emphasized  in  all 
the  preceding  articles.  With  Ward  it  is  the  general  diffusion  of 
scientific  knowledge.  This  is  the  only  path  to  a  higher  organi- 
zation of  society  and  to  effect  it  we  need  a  deep  and  universal 
faith  in  popular  education.  Centuries  ago  men  built  great  cathe- 
drals, expressions  of  their  collective  faith  and  aspiration.  Men 
aspire  no  less  today,  but  their  aims  have  a  new  direction.  Today 
our  hopes  center  in  better  social  organization,  and  in  education  as 
the  means  of  attaining  it.  Todd  approaches  the  problem  of 
progress  from  many  avenues,  and  in  each  of  them  finds  the  answer 
in  social  education.  The  problem  of  society  to  Hayes  is  to  unite 
social  control  and  enlightenment,  and  enlightened  control  neces- 
sarily rests  upon  educated  personalities.  Ellwood  sees  the  need 
of  a  deep  popular  faith  in  education  as  the  savior  and  regenerator 
of  democracy.  And  it  must  be  a  practical  faith,  leading  to  ade- 
quate financial  support  of  schools.  He  emphasizes  especially 
education  for  unselfish  leadership,  moral  training  in  the  public 
schools,  and  much  more  attention  in  the  curriculum  to  the  social 
studies. 

When  we  urge  education  as  the  social  panacea,  however,  we 
must  acknowledge  limitations  in  the  material  at  hand.  What 
ought  to  be  taught  is  often  not  clear.  Ward  lamented  the  absence 
of  social  knowledge.  And  there  is  today  a  lack  of  settled  prin- 
ciples and  standards  of  conduct,  an  uncertainty  of  what  is  con- 
sistent with  the  higher  social  organization.  Old  forms  are  pass- 
ing away  before  new  ones  are  substituted.  "The  higher  moral- 
ity," says  Cooley,  "if  it  is  to  be  attained  at  all,  must  be  especially 
thought  out."  It  has  by  no  means  been  thought  out  in  applica- 
tion to  the  many  specific  human  situations  in  which  a  person 
finds  himself  a  part.  "We  find,  then,  that  people  have  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  upon  their  duties  as  wives,  husbands,  mothers, 
and  daughters ;  upon  commercial  obligations  and  citizenship.  .  .  . 
Inevitably  many  of  us  make  a  poor  business  of  it.     It  is  too 
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much."^  We  need  to  teacli  young  people  the  best  ethical  stand- 
ards known  to  us  to  meet  these  specific  situations.  But  we 
need  also  the  assistance  of  a  group  of  social  seers  to  shape  and 
clarify  the  standards  themselves.  These  standards  constitute  the 
social  organization.  Nowhere  is  the  work  of  the  leader  so  vitally 
required. 

The  social  seer  will,  of  course,  he  an  expert  in  the  science  of 
society.  Ethics  has  become  essentially  a  social  study.  All  stand- 
ards of  conduct  pertain  to  social  situations.  Sociology  and  ethics 
closely  blend  with  sociology,  the  larger  term.  The  most  recent 
statement  on  the  relation  of  sociology  and  ethics  is  by  Hayes."^ 
According  to  him  these  sciences  coincide  both  in  their  practical 
and  theoretical  aspects.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  he  dis- 
counts a  priori  speculation,  which  has  been  the  historical  method 
of  ethics.  Ethics  is  a  study  of  objective  realities,  its  field  being 
the  facts  of  social  life.  But  while  sociology  seeks  causes  and 
explanations  of  social  realities  in  all  divisions  of  social  life,  ethics 
is  concerned  with  these  only  in  so  far  as  they  issue  in  good  or  evil. 
It  has  to  do  with  "the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  life  men  live  in 
society."  In  fact,  all  of  the  sociologies  studied  are  contributions 
to  the  science  of  ethics.  This  means  that  certain  types  of  human 
relationship  and  forms  of  social  organization  are  urged  as  supe- 
rior. These  writings  show  evidence  of  enthusiastic  human  inter- 
est, and  a  vision  of  a  social  order  as  yet  far  from  realization. 
Problems  of  right  and  wrong  are  suggested  by  the  contrast  between 
that  which  is  and  that  which  ought  to  be.  It  is  obvious  to  the 
reader  that  the  writers  are  men  intensely  interested  in  the  trend 
of  the  social  process,  let  us  say,  in  the  outcome  of  the  social  con- 
flict. Their  writings  indicate  a  liberal  view  of  human  nature. 
In  human  nature  and  society  are  latencies  that  have  never  been 
elicited.  These  latencies  afford  the  possibilitis  of  new  and  supe- 
rior forms  of  social  organization.  If  present  forms  do  not  accord 
with  the  expression  of  human  nature  thus  liberally  conceived, 
progress  requires  the  substitution  of  new  forms  of  organization, 

6  Social  Organization,  p.  35'.^. 
.7  Sociology  and  E. hies,  1921 
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and  still  new  forms  as  consistent  with  increasing  human  welfare. 
Institutions  of  the  past  are  not  rejected  without  searching  exam- 
ination of  their  worth;  a  worth,  however,  to  be  estimated  always 
in  reference  to  the  growth  and  expression  of  the  human  self  as 
a  social  being. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  students  were  prepared  for 
teaching,  it  was  common  to  introduce  them  to  a  form  of  Hegel- 
ianism  as  contained  in  the  "Philosophy  of  Education,"  by  Eosen- 
kranz.  They  were  supposed  to  find  guidance  as  teachers  in  a 
metaphysical  scheme  of  the  universe  to  which  the  teaching  pro- 
cess was  in  some  way  related.  It  became  apparent  that  this  kind 
of  training  was  inadequate  to  solve  the  practical  problems  faced 
by  the  schools.  A  scientific  movement,  now  less  than  twenty  years 
old,  followed  the  earlier  metaphysical  attempts  at  an  acceptable 
pedagogy.  It  has  had  to  do  with  the  technique  of  instruction, 
and  particularly  with  the  nature  and  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind.  In  fact,  it  has  been  almost  wholly  psychological. 
The  more  recent  fruits  of  this  movement  are  innumerable  devices 
for  subjecting  educational  processes  and  products  to  quantitative 
measurement.  The  larger  view  point  of  philosophy  has  been 
wholly  buried,  or  at  least  side-tracked,  by  endeavors  to  bring  under 
scientific  scrutiny  the  many  details  of  school  work.  As  was  said, 
this  movement  has  more  to  do  with  technique,  with  measuring 
results,  with  determining  efficiency  in  relation  to  accepted  or 
assumed  standards,  than  with  a  consideration  of  more  ultimate 
ends  of  the  educational  process.  It  seems  to  be  concerned  more 
with  the  manner  of  the  going  and  with  the  elimination  of  lost 
motion  than  with  underlying  purposes.  It  gives  at  best,  then, 
an  incomplete  view  of  pedagogy,  something  which  needed  to  be 
built  up,  but  nevertheless  only  a  means.  The  larger  view  must 
be  sought  and  developed.  We  can  understand  means  only  in 
relation  to  an  end,  a  part  only  in  relation  to  a  whole.  To  secure 
the  larger  view  of  the  business  of  education  is  the  next  im- 
portant step  in  building  up  a  scientific  pedagogy.  It  is  not 
metaphysics,  however,  that  will  supply  it.  It  is  to  be  found  rather 
in  a  far-seeing  scientific  sociology. 
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Why  will  sociology  supply  it?  The  mariner  charted  the  seas 
and  the  heavens  above  them.  The  sociologist  is  attempting  to 
chart  the  world  of  social  reality.  As  Ward  pointed  out,  we  have 
a  chemistry,  a  physics,  and  a  biology  that  reduce  to  natural  law. 
That  ascertainable  forces  operate  likewise  in  human  society,  that 
social  relationships  reduce  to  uniformity  and  generalisation,  can- 
not be  doubted.  A  scientific  sociology  is  but  a  matter  of  study 
and  discovery.  It  is  enormously  helped  by  the  achievements  of 
modem  psychology,  because  human  nature  is  at  the  core  of  the 
social  problem.  Psychology  has  given  us  a  new  view  of  the  innate 
man  disentangled  from  social  tradition.  We  behold  his  tenden- 
cies, powers,  and  latencies,  and  the  results  of  these  in  the  social 
life;  and  we  may  behold,  too,  the  possibilities  of  new  combina- 
tions of  these  for  new  and  superior  forms  of  social  organization. 
By  its  study  of  social  organization,  actual  and  possible,  and  of  the 
factors  which  make  for  human  advance,  sociology  furnishes  the 
materials  which  give  us   the  larger  view  of  the  educational  process. 

Books  under  the  name  of  educational  sociology  are  beginning 
to  appear.  An  examination  of  the  contents  of  those  so  far  pub- 
lished indicates  little  recognition  of  common  ground.  One  enters 
the  field  seeking  the  solution  of  detailed  educational  problems; 
some  other  presents  a  selected  body  of  sociological  theory  pre- 
sumed to  have  educational  uses.  The  subject  is  as  yet  hybrid, 
and  what  to  emphasize  is  a  matter  of  choice.  But  the  sociologists 
themselves  have  contributed  much  to  this  field.  And  when  we 
learn  from  the  sociologist  what  a  vital  factor  education  is  in  the 
social  process,  we  are  the  more  impressed  because  we  assume  it  is 
an  unpremeditated  judgment.  Theories  of  Social  Progress  is  a 
significant  contribution  to  educational  sociology,  ialid  yet  the 
latter  is  not  the  theme  of  Todd's  work.  The  book  presents  an 
impartial  search  for  the  means  of  progress,  and  the  conclusion 
that  the  means  are  found  in  social  education  is  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant to  the  teacher  by  virtue  of  the  method  followed.  Ellwood'a 
sociology  resolves  itself  into  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
identity  of  the  social  process  and  the  educational  process,  and  he 
finds  in  this  relation  a  basis  upon  which  educational  sociology 
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must  be  built.  The  sociology  of  Hayes  sets  up  a  social  goal  and 
finds  in  education  the  only  means  of  attaining  it. 

Whatever  the  field  of  educational  sociology  should  ideally 
include.  I  take  it  that  the  three  following  factors  are  especially 
important  to  the  student  of  this  subject: 

(a)  A  study  of  the  theories  and  principles  of  sociology.  A 
half-dozen  well  selected  books  from  our  American  sociologists 
could  be  read  in  one  year  at  college.  These  would  give  the  socio- 
logical habit  of  thought.  They  would  present  society  in  an  organic 
view  which  we  found  meant  ^'seeing  things  whole."  They  would 
furnish  the  main  problems  of  social  organization  and  progress. 
They  would  supply  conceptions  of  ends  to  be  attained  in  the 
social  process,  ends  to  become  the  aims  of  rational  effort.  We 
found  the  goal  of  progress  to  be  a  complex  involving  various 
factors,  all,  however,  concerned  with  human  well  being.  It  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  what  these  factors  are;^  also  that  any 
definition  of  progress  must  center  around  a  concept  of  human 
nature  as  plastic  and  potentially  co-operative  in  a  social  whole. 

We  were  reminded  by  Ellwood  that  the  moral  ideal  should  be 
pictured  not  as  a  perfect  individual  but  as  a  perfect  society.  It 
would  be  very  useful  if  some  definite  representation  of  a  perfected 
social  organization  could  be  presented.  Since  education  is  the 
fundamental  pathway  to  the  social  goal,  should  not  the  goal  assume 
clear  shape  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  education?  But  how 
shall  our  perfected  social  organization  be  pictured, — as  Platonic 
Republic,  City  of  God,  Utopia,  or  modern  socialistic  state  ?  Such 
pictures  have  had  great  vogue.  The  unending  conflicts  of  opinion 
concerning  the  Eepublic  testify  to  man's  inherent  longing  for  a 
just  social  order.  The  shortcomings  of  these  historic  schemes 
are  mainly  two.  They  are  based  upon  too  limited  a  view  of 
human  nature,  therefore  on  a  pseudo  psychology,  an  ignorance, 
however,  rapidly  receding  before  present-day  advances  in  social 
psychology.  And  second,  they  are  static.  No  human  mind  is 
intelligent  enough  to  construct  the  final  social  state.     And  although 

8  See  e.  g,  definition  of  progress  in  Article  III,  on  Todd's  Sociology. 
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useful  as  hypotheses,  all  schemes  of  an  ideal  state  must  be  tenta- 
tive. Perhaps  no  scientific  sociologist  would  risk  his  reputation 
to  produce  a  graphic  picture  of  the  ideal  state.  E'evertheless,  the 
sociologists  do  present  us  with  the  elements,  the  essential  building 
blocks,  that  must  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  social  edifice. 
They  indicate  the  avenues  which  lead  to  progress,  as  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  to  show. 

(b)  Sociology  furnishes  us  with  social  aims.  These  aims 
provide  the  underlying  purposes  of  education.  They  may  be 
furthered  or  hindered  by  innumerable  agencies  other  than  the 
school.  Educational  sociology  may  well  strive  to  estimate  the 
educational  effects,  in  reference  to  social  aims,  of  institutions, 
agencies  and  community  factors,  such  as  the  existing  state,  family 
life,  the  church,  the  treatment  of  crime,  methods  of  administer- 
ing charity,  the  theater,  moving  picture  shows,  athletic  contests, 
county  fairs  and  city  expositions,  city  planning  and  beautification, 
newspapers  and  magazines,  public  libraries  and  museums,  the 
stock  exchange,  chambers  of  commerce,  great  department  stores, 
newspaper  and  bill-board  advertising,  women's  clubs  and  organ- 
izations, labor  organizations,  professional  associations,  fraternal 
societies,  semi-religious  associations  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  play 
facilities  for  children  and  adults,  congested  sections  of  cities, 
employment  in  factories,  in  department  stores  and  on  the  farm, 
farmers'  organizations,  good  roads,  the  religious  revival,  the  polit- 
ical campaign,  etc. 

Lester  F.  Ward  wrote  nearly  forty  years  ago:  "The  doctrine 
that  education  is  an  active  factor  in  Dynamic  Sociology  is  simply 
a  corollary  from  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  general,  which  rests 
upon  the  power  of  environment  to  mold  the  organism.  Eor  what 
is  education  but  a  quality  of  the  environment?"^  The  above 
agencies  are  the  influential  factors  in  the  social  environment. 
They  determine  in  large  measure  the  character  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  grgup  life.  They  have  the  power  to  further  or  retard 
the  ends  of  social  progress.  The  student  of  educational  sociology 
will  keep  definitely  in  mind  conceptions  of  fundamental  social 

9  Dynamic  Sociology  II,  p.  635. 
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aims.  With  these  as  norms  he  will  endeavor  to  estimate  the 
educational  influence  of  the  above  and  of  other  agencies  in  the 
environment.  This  means,  of  course,  that  many  concrete  inves- 
tigations will  have  to  be  made  to  supply  the  content  of  an  educa- 
tional sociology. 

(c)  The  school  is  the  main  agency  for  the  realization  of  social 
aims.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  fundamental  aims  of  pro- 
gress be  kept  clearly  in  mind  throughout  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  school.  Of  course  this  will  not  be  done 
fully  until  superintendents,  teachers,  school  directors,  and  the 
public  take  up  the  study  of  sociology.  We  should  at  least  expect 
this  pursuit  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  superintendents.  A  school 
taught  and  administered  without  a  definite  conception  of  social 
aims  is  like  a  ship  sailing  the  ocean  with  no  port  ahead. 

A  definition  of  social  aims  is  especially  important  today  because 
new  responsibilities  are  being  forced  upon  the  school.  Histori- 
cnlly  considered,  the  school  is  the  bearer  of  tradition,  the  trans- 
mitter of  accepted  social  values.  It  secures  for  each  new  gener- 
ation the  inheritance  of  the  past.  IN'evertheless,  if  the  school  is 
to  become  an  important  factor  in  social  progress,  this  body  of 
tradition  needs  constant  reappraisement  in  the  light  of  social 
aims.  The  question,  "What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?"  must 
be  asked  and  re-asked.  To  keep  pace  with  social  progress  the 
school  must  accept  new  functions.  At  present  the  danger  is  that 
too  much  will  be  unloaded  upon  it.  If  parental  duties  are  neg- 
lected, it  is  urged  that  the  school  make  up  the  deficiency;  if  the 
church  fails  in  its  task  of  religious  education,  it  is  demanded 
that  this  work  be  done  at  school;  if  the  business  man  finds  his 
employees  inefficient,  the  school  is  asked  to  emphasize  commercial 
subjects.  The  school  has  always  been  an  object  of  interest  for 
propagandists  of  various  kinds.  To  what  extent  shall  the  school 
take  over  the  work  of  other  institutions  ?  What  shall  be  its  atti- 
tude toward  new  reform  movements?  To  do  justice  to  tradition, 
to  reconcile  the  claims  of  vocational  and  cultural  traming,  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  propaganda,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a 
dynamic  agent  in  a  progressive  society,  requires  a  fine  balancing 
of  social  aims.     This  is  the  work  of  an  educational  sociology. 
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An  educational  sociology  is  concerned  with  the  work  of  social- 
izing the  school.  This  means  that  the  school  should  be  recon- 
structed so  that  the  pupil  will  find  expression  and  development  in 
co-operative  activities  of  social  value.  It  means,  too,  the  defining 
of  specific  objectives  to  be  attained  by  the  school  studies.  Keep- 
ing in  mind  the  fundamental  social  aims  to  be  reached  by  educa- 
tional methods,  the  problem  is,  what  are  the  immediate  ends  to 
be  sought  through  geography,  history,  civics,  language,  and  all 
other  subjects  and  activities  of  the  school.  A  few  good  contri- 
butions have  already  been  made  along  this  line,  but  most  of  the 
work  is  still  to  be  done.  It  is  distinctly  the  problem  of  an  educa- 
tional sociology. 

Some  men  prominent  in  the  educational  field  urge  that  the 
immediate  objectives  are  all  that  require  definition.  These  men 
have  justly  revolted  against  the  vague  and  general  educational 
aims  set  up  in  the  past.  They  demand  now  that  the  objectives 
of  education  be  stated  wholly  in  concrete  and  specific  terms.  But 
without  the  larger  sociological  view  and  a  grasp  of  underlying 
social  purposes,  the  immediate  step  taken  may  prove  a  false  one; 
and  again,  without  them  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  able  men  in 
the  work.  Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  that  large  number 
who  left  the  teaching  profession  the  past  four  years  would  have 
remained  at  their  tasks  had  they  grasped  the  real  meaning  of 
education  as  a  force  in  human  advance?  "Let  education  become 
dynamic,  let  it  thrill  with  a  vision  of  becoming  the  chariot  horses 
and  the  chariot  in  which  society  shall  urge  itself  forward  to  a 
better  day,  and  men  and  women  of  the  first  rank  will  arise  and 
consecrate  themselves  to  make  the  vision  full  reality. '^ 
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A.    PREPARATORY  WORK. 

BURNS   AND   HIS   ERA:    CHARACTERIZATION   OF 
"THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT.'' 

I.    Burns  and  His  Era. 

1.    Literary  Period,  1750-1800. 
a.    Character  of  the  period. 
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b.  Eepresentative  Poets:    Goldsmith,  Gray,  Burns,  Cow- 

per. 

c.  Eepresentative  Prose  Writers:    Samuel  Johnson,  Ed- 

mund Burke. 

2.    Kobert  Burns. 

a.  Nationality  and  parentage. 

b.  Often  called  "the  Ayrshire  Plowman.'^ 

c.  General  summary  of  Burns^s  career. 

d.  Burns  as  a  poet. 

(1)  Classification  and  names  of  most  noted  poems. 

e.  Bums  the  man. 

f .  Burns's  place  in  literature. 

g.  His  literary  aspirations. 

That  I  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake 
Some  useful  plan  or  hook  could  make. 
Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 

II.     Characterization  of  "The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night."-' 

Note  1.  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  is  a  narrative  pas- 
toral poem,  a  religious  idyl,  a  description  of  a  Saturday 
evening-  in  a  humble  Scottish  home,  revealing  the  joys 
and  the  consolations  of  the  poor  man's  lot.  It  is  said 
that  this  poem  is  a  picture  of  the  poet's  father  and  of 
the  home  influences  under  which  Burns  v^as  reared. 
The  poem  consists  of  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  inter- 
spersed with  stanzas  of  reflective  comment,  and  con- 
tains a  dedicatory  prologue  and  a  reflective  epilogue. 

"Had  he  written  no  other  poem,  this  heartfelt  render- 
ing of  a  good  week's  close  in  a  God-fearing  home,  sin- 
cerely devout  and  yet  relieved  from  all  suspicion  of 
sermonizing  by  its  humorous  touches,  would  have  se- 
cured a  permanent  place  in  literature." 

The  poem,  published  in  1785,  is  written  partly  in  the 
Scottish  dialect  and  partly  in  English.  "Whenever  the 
poet  soars  from  the  particular  to  the  universal  in  senti- 
ment, in  humor,  and  in  reflection,  he  glides  from  Scot- 
tish into  English." 
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B.     FIRST  READING. 

PLAN  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  POEM. 

I.    Plan  and  Interpretation  of  the  Poem. 

1.  Title  Verse. 

2.  Dedication  verse  addressed  to  Robert  Aiken,  Esq.,  of  Ayr. 

Suggestion  1.  Quote  the  lines  which  state  the  subject  of 
the  poem.  How  does  Burns  connect  the  theme  of  his 
poem  with  the   person  to   whom  it  is  dedicated? 

3.  The  Narrative. 

a.  Stanza  1.    The  close  of  a  chill  November  day. 

(1)  The  oxen;  the  crows. 

(2)  The  weary  cotter  o'er  the  moor  his  course  does 
homeward  bend. 

Note  2.  A  cotter  (or  cottar)  is  a  farm  laborer  who  rents 
a  hut  and  a  small  piece  of  land  from  his  employer. 
The  hut  or  cot  is  of  one  story,  with  stone  walls,  an 
earth  floor,  and  a  thatch  roof.  It  contains  one  or  two 
rooms. 

Note  3.  Line  1,  stanza  2 — The  November  wind  blows  with 
a  loud  whistling  sound.  In  reading-  this  stanza  the 
word  8ugh  may  be  pronounced  soOj  although  Burns 
would  have  given  a  gntteral  sound  to  the  gh^  impossible 
to  imitate.  Pleugh  and  sugh  rhyme.  Lines  3  and  4. — 
The  mud-bespattered  (miry)  oxen  are  unyoked;  the 
crows  fly  homeward.  Moil,  drudgery;  mattock,  an  im- 
plement for  digging. 

Suggestion  2.  Study  all  the  descriptive  adjectives  and  ex- 
plain their  value  in  each  picture.  What  is  the  signfi- 
cance  of  line  8?  Read  the  passage  in  Gray^s  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard  which  suggested  line  9. 

b.  Stanzas  3 — 5. 

(1)  The  Cot;  the  children  at  the  door. 

(2)  The  cotter  sitting  by  his  clean  hearth-stane,  the 
lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 
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(3)  The  family  gathering;  Jenny;  the  mother  at  her 
sewing. 

Note  4.  Line  3,  stanza  3.  The  tiny  children,  with  tremu- 
lous {flicMerin')  cries  of  joy,  run  with  uncertain  steps 
(stacker)  to  meet  their  father.  Line  5.  His  tiny  fire 
(ingle)  blazing  merrily.  Stanza  4.  Soon  the  elder 
children  come  in.  All  are  out  at  service  among  the 
neighboring  farmers.  Some  guide  the  plough;  some 
tend  the  cows ;  some  run  carefully  ( tentie)  on  errands. 
Jennie  in  her  fine  ( traw)  new  gown  gives  to  her  parents 
her  wages  (penny-fee)  earned  by  hard  work  (sair-won). 
Line  8,  stanza  5.  Makes  (gars)  old  clothes  look  almost 
as  well  as  new  ones.  Spiers,  inquires ;  uncos,  news ; 
lelyve,  by  and  by. 

Suggestion  3.  Observe  the  transition  from  the  English  of 
stanza  1  to  the  Scotch  of  stanza  2.  See  Note  1.  Put 
into  your  own  words  the  first  four  lines  of  stanza  5. 
"Wliat  must  be  the  pronunciation  of  deposites  in  this 
stanza?  Make  a  list  of  the  Scotch  words  in  these  para- 
graphs.    With  which  of  them  are  you  familiar? 

c.  The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due.    Stanza  6. 

(1)  The  cotter^s  admonitions. 

"Note  5.  TounJcers,  children ;  jauJc,  dally  or  loiter ;  gang,  go. 
Line  3.  And  work  diligently  (eydent  hand).  Line  6. 
And  say  your  prayers  properly  morning  and  night. 

Suggestion  4.  Notice  the  change  in  narrative  form  from 
indirect  to  direct.  What  effect  is  produced?  Quote 
the  two  lines  in  which  the  words  are  all  English  words. 
Justify  this  change  in  diction. 

d.  Stanzas  7—10. 

(1)  Jenny,  blushing,  tells  her  mother  how  a  neebor 
lad  cam  o'er  the  moor,  to  do  some  errands  and  con- 
voy her  hame. 

(2)  The  strappan  youth,  who,  hlate  and  laithfu'  scarce 
can  weel  behave. 

(3)  The  complacent  parents. 

Note  6.  Line  2,  stanza  7.  Who  knows  who  is  knocking  at 
the  door.  Line  8.  Jenny  is  half  afraid  to  say  the  name 
of  the  lad  (hafflins).  Lines  1  and  2,  stanza  8.  Jenny 
brings  the   stalwart    (strappan)    youth  into  the  room 
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(len).  Lines  8  and  9.  Jenny  sees  that  the  visit  is  not 
displeasing  to  her  parents,  since  her  father  chats  famil- 
iarly (cracks)  of  horses,  ploughs,  and  cattle.  Line  7. 
The  lad  is  so  shy  {Mate)  and  bashful  (laithfu')  that  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  act.  Line  9.  The  mother  is  glad 
that  her  child  is  respected  like  other  girls  (the  lave). 

Stanzas  9  and  10  are  an  unnecessary  digression  and 
add  nothing  to  the  effect  of  the  poem.  Notice  the 
difference  in  vocabulary. 

Suggestion  5.  Point  out  the  Scottish  words  in  these  stanzas 
which  you  still  use  colloquially.  Give  sentences  in 
which  you  might  use  each  of  them.  What  is  the  force 
of  wily  in  line  5,  stanza  7?  Notice  the  two  spellings 
of  the  word  eye  in  these  stanzas.     Justify  this. 

e.  Stanzja   11.     Now   their  supper  crowns  their  simple 

hoard. 

(1)  The  family  at  their  supper  of  porridge  and  milk. 

(2)  The  mother,  full  of  pride  in  her  housewifery, 
presses  her  choicest  food  upon  the  lad. 

Note  7.  Line  2.  The  wholesome  porridge,  the  chief  food  of 
Scotland.  Lines  3-4.  The  milk  (soupe)  comes  from 
their  one  cow,  Hawkie,  who  is  chewing  her  cud  on  the 
other  side  of  the  partition  (yont  the  hallan).  Lines 
5_9.  The  mother,  in  honor  of  the  lad,  brings  out  her 
thriftily  saved  (well-hained) ,  well-i^ayored  (fell)  cheese 
(kehhuck).  And  after  the  boy  is  urged  to  eat,  and 
after  he  has  pronounced  it  good,  she  tells  him  that  it 
was  two  months  old  when  last  the  flax  (lint)  was  in 
flower. 

Suggestion  6.  Enumerate  all  the  details  which  enter  into 
the  picture  of  stanza  11.  Put  the  stanza  into  modern 
English. 

f.  Stanzas  12 — 16.     Family  Worship. 

(1)  The  group  around  the  fire. 

(2)  The  Cotter  reads  the  sacred  page  from  the  great 
ha'-Bihle. 

Note  8.  Ha' -Bible.  A  large  Bible  used  for  family  worship 
and  kept  in  the  principal  apartment  of  the  house. 
Line  6,  stanza  13.  The  gray  locks  on  his  temples  (lyart 
haffets)  growing  thin  and  spare.  Line  9,  stanza  12. 
From  the  notes  in  an  old  volimie  of  Burns's  poems,  we 
quote  the  following: 

"Gilbert  Burns,  in  writing  of  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
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Nighty  says,  'Robert  had  frequently  remarked  to  me  that 
he  thought  there  was  something  peculiarly  venerable 
in  the  phrase,  Let  us  worship  God,  used  by  a  decent, 
sober  head  of  a  family  introducing  family  worship. 
To  this  sentiment  of  the  author  the  world  is  indebted 
for  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.*** 
DundeCf  Elgin  and  Martyrs  are  the  names  of  Scottish 
',  psalm  tunes.    The  first  is  found  in  modern  hymn  books. 

Sacred  page  refers  to  the  Old  Testament;  Christian 
volume,  to  the  New  Testament.  Ouise  (line  1,  stanza 
3),  manner;  heets^  increases,  i.e.,  increases  the  volume 
of  praise  ascending  heavenward.  Stanza  14,  Read  Gene- 
sis 12  and  Exodus  17.  Royal  bard,  David.  The  second 
name,  i.  e.,  of  the  Trinity.  Stanza  15.  Sped,  fared. 
Patmos,  etc.  The  allusion  is  to  St.  John,  and  Revela- 
tions 18.     Wales,  line  8,  stanza  12,  means  "chooses." 

Suggestion  7.  The  phrase  wi*  serious  face  modifies  what? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "bonnet  in  this  con- 
nection? Discuss  the  transition  from  the  vernacular 
to  literary  English.  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
epithet  priest-like?  Explain  line  9,  stanza  13 ;  line  6, 
stanza  15.  Find  in  Pope's  "Windsor  Forest"  and  in 
Pope's  "Essay  on  Man"  the  lines  quoted  in  this  portion 
of  our  poem.  What  is  the  meaning  of  line  8,  stanza  16? 
What  does  Burns  mean  by  lines  7-9,  stanza  13  ?  How  far 
do  you  agree  with  him? 

g.    Stanza  17. 

Note  9.  In  this  stanza.  Burns  comments  on  the  scene  just 
described.  Praise  that  comes  from  the  heart  and  ia 
sincere  is  more  often  found  in  family  worship  in  a 
himible  home  than  in  the  formal,  ceremonial  worship 
of  some  stately  cathedral. 

h.    Stanza  18.    The  Parents'  Secret  Prayer. 

Suggestion  8.  Rewrite  line  1,  stanza  18.  Notice  the  beauty 
of  the  stanza. 

4,    Conclusion.     Stanzas  19 — 21. 

a.  Value  of  scenes  like  these. 

b.  Invocation  to  Scotia,  my  dear,  my  native  soil. 

c.  Invocation  to  the  Patriot's  God. 

Suggestion  9.  Learn  lines  4-6,  stanza  19.  What  does  the 
word  prevent  mean  in  this  connection?  Identify  Wal- 
lace Point  out  the  antecedent  of  who,  line  1,  stanza  21, 
and  of  who,  line  3,  stanza  21. 
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C.     SECOND  READING. 


THE  VOCABULARY  OF  "THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY 

NIGHT'';   THE  METER;   LITERARY 

CRITICAL  COMMENT. 


I.    The  Vocabulary  of  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.*^ 

Note  10.  The  poem  is  written  partly  in  the  dialect  of  Ayr- 
hire,  Burns's  birthplace,  and  partly  in  English.  The 
Lowland  Scotch  dialect  of  Burns  is  still  the  common 
form  of  English  speech  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Scottish 
Border,  in  large  districts  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  northeastern  Ireland.  This  dialect  differs  from 
standard  English  in  its  rugged  articulation  (which  to 
unaccustomed  ears  sounds  somewhat  harsh  and  gut- 
ter al)  in  its  elisions,  in  some  peculiar  vowel  sounds, 
and  in  its  vocabulary,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  reten- 
tion of  many  old  English  and  middle  English  words, 
word  roots,  and  idioms  which  the  more  widely  spoken 
language  has  lost. 

This  vocabulary  is  rapidly  decaying  under  modern 
educational  and  literary  influence.  In  modern  litera- 
ture, the  Scottish  speech  is  best  known  through  the 
poems  of  Robert  Burns,  who  used  it  in  all  his  best  and 
most  characteristic  work.  It  has  also  been  used  effec- 
tively for  purposes  of  local  color  and  with  modified 
vocabulary  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, and  other  writers  of  fiction  dealing  with  Scottish 
life. 

1.    Quoted  comments  on  the  dialectic  vocabulary  of  Burns. 

a.  As  Bums  was  the  poet  of  the  poor,  anxious,  cheerful, 

working  humanity,  so  had  he  the  language  of  low 
life.  He  grew  up  in  a  rural  district,  speaking  a 
patois  unintelligible  to  all  but  natives,  and  he  has 
made  the  Lowland  Scotch  a  Doric  dialect  of  fame. 
It  is  the  only  example  in  history  of  a  language  made 
classic  by  the  genius  of  a  single  man. 

b.  It  was  left  to  Bums  to  bring  the  dialect  of  the  Scot- 

tish peasantry  into  high  poetry. 
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c.   Burns  wrote  his  best  things  in  a  language  the  door  of 
which  was  already  sealed. 


II.    The  Meter  of  the  Poem. 

Note  11.    The  poem  is  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  of 
nine  lines,  with  the  rhyming  scheme  a-b-a-h-h-c-h-c-c. 


III.    Critical  Comment. 

1.  As  a  poet  Burns  stands  in  the  front  rank.    His  concep- 

tions are  all  original ;  his  thoughts  are  new  and  weighty; 
his  style  unborrowed ;  and  he  owes  no  honor  to  the  sub- 
jects which  his  muse  selected,  for  they  are  ordinary, 
and  such  as  would  have  tempted  no  poet,  save  himself, 
to  sing  about. — Allen  Cunningham. 

2.  With  clearer  eyes  I  saw  the  worth 

Of  life  among  the  lowly; 
The  Bible  at  the  cotter's  hearth 
Had  made  my  own  more  holy.         — Whittier, 

3.  There  are  few,  if  any,  interiors  in  our  literature  which 

rival  the  one  described  in  this  poem,  for  truthfulness, 
and  sincere  but  not  exaggerated  sentiment. 

4.  Burns  was  a  student  of  manners,  which  he  painted  with 

a  sure  hand,  his  masterpiece  being  that  reverential 
reproduction  of  the  family  life  at  Lochlea,  "The  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night." 

5.  In  mere  style  Burns  is,  when  writing  in  Scotch,  to  be 

ranked  with  the  great  masters. 

6.  Burns  has  a  style  of  perfect  plainness,  relying  for  effect 

solely  on  the  weight  of  that  which  with  entire  fidelity 
it  utters. — Matthew  Arnold. 

7.  The  prevailing  characteristic  of  Burns's  style  is  absolute 

sincerity.  The  manners  and  prevailing  fancies  of  his 
countrymen  are  immortalized.  He  has  endeared  the 
farm  house  and  cottage,  patches  and  poverty.  The  quiet 
households  of  the  kingdom  have  received  a  sort  of 
apotheosis  in  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night." 
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8.  The  special  characteristics  of  Burns's  poetry  are  a  total 

want  of  affectation;  the  power  of  making  all  subjects 
interesting;  true  poetic  feeling,  humor,  and  pathos. — 
Carlyle. 

9.  For  now  he  haunts  his  native  land 
As  an  immortal  youth;  his  hand 

Guides  every  plough; 
He  sits  heside  each  ingle-nooh, 
His  voice  is  in  each  rushing  hrooTc, 

Each  rustling  hough,  — Longfellow, 


D.     SUPPLEME^-TAEY  WORK. 
TEST   QUESTIONS:    THEME   SUBJECTS. 


I.    Test  Questions. 

1.  State  the  facts  in  the  life  of  Burns  which  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  his  literary  career. 

2.  Describe  the  poetry  of  Burns.  Classify  his  best  known 
poems. 

3.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night?    In  what  respects  is  it  a  great  poem? 

4.  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  is  called  an  idyl,  a  pastoral 
poem,  and  a  narrative  poem.     Justify  each  classification. 

5.  Quote  from  this  outline  Critical  Comment  3.  Describe 
in  detail  the  interior  pictured  in  this  poem. 

6.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  dialect  employed  by  Burns 
in  this  poem.  Quote  two  paragraphs  or  stanzas  from  other 
Scotch  writers  and  compare  the  vocabularies  used. 

7.  "AU  Scotland  is  in  his  verse."     Explain. 

8.  Eewrite  in  standard  English  stanzas  5,  8,  11,  12.  Dis- 
cuss the  result. 

9.  "The  most  elevated  passages  in  Burns's  poetry  are  in 
English."  Do  you  agree  with  this  critic?  Prove  your  posi- 
tion. 
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10.  What  connection  has  this  poem  with  the  actual  life 
of  Burns?  To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  does  it  voice 
Burns's  sentiments  and  reveal  his  principles  of  conduct? 

11.  "Burns  inaugurated  a  new  order  of  poetry — ^the  nat- 
ural school.'^    Explain  just  what  is  meant  by  this  criticism. 

12.  To  what  century  does  Burns  belong?  What  influence 
has  he  had  upon  the  literature  of  Scotland?  upon  literature 
in  general. 

13.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  felicitous  title  of  this 
poem. 

14.  Describe  the  meter  and  rhyming  plan.  Quote  from 
memory  the  lines  which  impress  you  most. 

15.  Make  a  list  of  the  Scotch  words  in  the  poem  which, 
in  modified  form,  you  use  colloquially.  Write  sentences  to 
illustrate  their  use. 

16.  Read  Whittier^s  "Snowbound,''  and  compare  the  two 
poems. 

17.  To  what  literary  period  does  Burns  belong?  Name 
some  of  the  noted  works  produced  in  this  period. 

18.  Name  some  writers  of  Scotch  dialect  with  which  you 
are  familiar. 

19.  From  this  outline,  quote  III,  1.  Make  a  list  of  the 
subjects  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  passage.  Desig- 
nate five  scenes  which  could  be  used  to  illustrate  the  poem. 

20.  What  is  the  value  of  such  a  poem  as  this  in  the  class 
room?    What  effect  does  it  produce  upon  you,  personally? 

II.    Theme  Subjects. 

1.  The  Literary  Era  of  Burns. 

2.  Bums  the  Poet. 

3.  Burns  the  Man. 

4.  Rewrite  in  standard  English  the  scenes  described  in 

dialect. 

5.  The  Lowland  Scotch  Language. 

6.  Famous  Scotch  Writers. 

7.  The  Moral  Teaching  of  the  Poem. 

8.  Word  Pictures  from  the  Poem. 

9.  Longfellow's  Poem  on  Burns. 

10.  The  Birthplace  of  Burns. 

11.  Burns's  Place  in  Literature. 

12.  Analysis  of  the  Conclusion  of  the  Poem. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  Nations  have  recently  celebrated  "Armistice  Day/'  which  seems 
to  have  assumed  a  more  or  less  prominent  and  permanent  place 
in  the  list  of  our  national  holidays.  We  are  quite  in  sympathy  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  day,  which  has  been  consecrated  by  the  sacrifices 
of  those  who  endured  hardship  "like  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ," — 
to  save  the  world  for  freedom,  law  and  righteousness,  many  giving 
their  very  lives  for  this  sacred  cause.  But  we  wish  that  the  sentiments 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  could  be  unified  on  this  day  and  directed 
into  some  specific  and  common  channel  of  good-will  and  service.  With 
this  end  in  view,  we  venture  to  make  a  suggestion,  which  we  hope 
will  be  taken  up  and  discussed  by  others  until  it  shall  have  gained  a 
wide  publicity  and  general  adoption.  The  suggestion  is  that  Armis- 
tice Day  shall  be  used  by  people,  everywhere,  as  a  day  on  which  all 
enmities  shall  be  laid  aside,  all  quarrels  settled  amicably,  all  grudges 
and  ill-feelings  gotten  rid  of,  and  forgiveness,  good-will,  kindness  and 
love  shall  be  expressed  in  words  and  deeds,  between  all  people,  every- 
where. 

How  this  would  transform  the  race  and  illuminate  the  world !  And 
what  more  appropriate  day  for  it  than  Armistice  Day !  It  would  make 
this  day  not  simply  one  of  rejoicing  because  of  the  end  of  the  great 
world-enmity  between  nations;  it  would  still  mean  this,  but  it  would 
demonstrate  this  meaning  in  concrete  form,  when  every  one  on  this 
day  of  days  should  lay  aside  and  get  over  every  grouch  and  jealousy 
and  envy  and  hatred,  and  go  out  of  his  way  to  demonstrate  the  Golden 
Eule  of  love  and  fellowship  for  his  fellow  man,  as  prescribed  by  the 
greatest  of  all  teachers  and  peacemakers.  This  would  be  an  Armis- 
tice Day  indeed  worth  having.  N'othing  else  could  make  it  quite  so 
significant.  There  could  be  nothing  that  would  constitute  a  higher 
tribute  to  the  heroes  who  fought  for  us  our  strenuous  battles  at  the 
front  to  save  the  world  from  the  domination  of  selfishness,  hatred, 
and  evil  ambition.  Nothing  else  could  make  it  so  great  and  worth- 
while and  enduring  a  memorial  day  for  all  mankind. 

If  the  suggestion  seems  appropriate,  kind  reader,  adopt  it  and  pass 
it  along. 


"I  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  drive  home  to  the  whole  American 
people  the  conviction  of  needed  concern  for  our  educational  necessi- 
ties," said  President  Harding  on  October  19,  at  the  inauguration  of 
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the  President  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  To  do  just  this 
is  the  aim  of  American  Education  Week,  which  is  being  held  December 
4  to  10,  1921,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation and  the  American  Legion,  in  co-operation  with  many  other 
national  organizations  which  recognize  the  primary  importance  of 
education.  Details  have  been  worked  out  by  the  officers  of  each  co- 
operating organization  and  by  state  and  local  authorities.  The  gover- 
nor of  each  state  was  asked  to  issue  a  proclamation  especially  setting 
aside  the  days  named  as  American  Education  Week.  This  movement 
is  being  received  with  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country,  and  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  yet  presented  to  the  friends  of  public 
education  to  win  much  needed  support  for  public  schools,  libraries, 
and  other  educational  institutions.  On  this  subject.  President  Wil- 
liams of  the  National  Education  Association  says: 

"The  call  for  volunteers  has  never  been  clearer  than  now.  There 
are  important  tasks  ahead — ^big,  challenging  tasks  that  call  for  the 
best  effort  of  the  constructive  forces  of  our  civilization.  The  call  is 
to  every  citizen  everywhere.  It  is  primarily  a  call  to  service  in  the 
army  of  the  friends  of  education,  for  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace 
or  secure  world  leadership  based  on  democratic  ideals  without  firm 
foundation  in  universal  education. 

"For  every  American  the  duty  is  plain.  Adequate  elementary  edu- 
cation must  be  made  a  vital,  universal  opportunity  for  every  boy  and 
girl.  Higher  education — general,  professional,  and  technical — must 
be  helped  to  grow  until  it  is  able  to  meet  full  and  ready-handed  the 
problem  of  training  the  leadership  of  our  democracy.  Libraries  for 
rural  communities  as  well  as  urban  must  be  built  up  to  keep  alive  the 
high  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  intelligence  which  schools  exist  to 
create.  The  ideals  of  educated  men  and  women  must  more  and  more 
be  made  the  ideals  of  all  our  people.  The  influence  of  America  must 
always  be  exerted  to  combat  ignorance  and  to  liberate  the  human  spirit. 
It  is  for  us  to  join  hands  and  go  over  the  top  in  the  greatest  battle 
that  ever  was  fought — the  battle  for  peace  and  righteousness  based 
on  universal  intelligence.^^ 


We  strongly  advise  all  school  and  college  officials  and  teachers  to 
keep  up  their  interest  in  educational  conventions,  National,  State, 
County  and  local,  and  to  attend  such,  as  opportunity  offers.  Few 
professions  are  so  highly  favored  in  this  regard  as  are  the  educators. 
Human  nature  is  all  too  prone  to  get  into  grooves  and  ruts  of  think- 
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ing,  feeling  and  expression.  A  "single-track  mind"  is  a  great  handi- 
cap. Dullness  is  as  bad  in  a  teacher  as  in  a  carving-knife,  and  far 
more  likely  to  produce  starvation  in  those  who  are  waiting  to  be  fed. 
Not  all  speakers  at  educational  gatherings  are  eloquent  and  inspiring, 
but  at  least  some  of  them  are;  and  when  you  think,  "I  could  have 
handled  that  subject  far  better  than  the  speaker  did,  it  shows  that  he 
has  sharpened  the  edge  of  your  own  thinking  and  made  you  more 
vividly  aware  of  what  you  do  know.  Then  there  is  the  sociability, 
the  contact  with  your  fellow-workers,  which  keeps  you  alive  and  alert, 
preventing  you  from  fossilizing  and  growing  dull  and  uninteresting 
in  the  classroom.  Besides,  and  beyond  all  this,  there  is  the  consider- 
ation of  what  you  may  give  to  others.  Even  if  you  get  no  special 
benefit  yourself,  your  presence  at  a  given  gathering  is  sure  to  count 
for  added  interest  and  inspiration  to  others.  And  some  word  or 
thought  which  you  may  utter  in  an  offhand  participation  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  subject,  or  in  a  private  conversation  with  some  other 
teacher,  may  start  a  train  of  thought  or  clarify  a  difficult  problem 
for  someone. 

We  shall  only  grow  musty  and  stuffy  if  we  always  remain  in  our 
particular  corner.  The  world  is  large  and  full  of  bright,  eager  minds. 
"Get  into  the  swim.'^  Be  a  good  "mixer."  Then  life  will  broaden 
and  deepen. 


Conditions  occasioning  the  removal  of  children  from  their  homes 
and  measures  by  which  family  care  may  be  preserved  are  discussed 
in  a  report  entitled  "Children  Deprived  of  Parental  Care,"  recently 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  through  the  Children's 
Bureau.  This  report  presents  the  experiences  of  513  children  taken 
under  care  by  Delaware  agencies  and  institutions  during  a  two-year 
period.  At  least  half  of  these  children  had  both  parents  living,  and 
only  3  per  cent  were  full  orphans.  In  one  case  out  of  every  five,  delin- 
quency on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians  was  the  cause  of  the  child's 
removal.  Inability  of  parents  or  guardians  longer  to  care  for  the 
child  occasioned  the  removal  of  almost  one-fourth.  Delinquency  on 
the  part  of  the  child  was  given  as  the  immediate  cause  for  somewhat 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  removals.  For  10  per  cent  of  the  children 
studied  it  appears  that  the  developmental  advantages  of  normal  home 
life  might  have  been  preserved  had  financial  assistance  in  the  home 
been  available.  Nowhere  in  the  state,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  was 
suitable  care  to  be  had  for  subnormal  children,  who  constituted  11  per 
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cent  of  the  group.  A  beginning  toward  such  provision  has  subse- 
quently been  made.  Only  17  per  cent  of  the  children  were  placed  in 
private  families,  the  other  83  per  cent  being  placed  in  institutions. 
This  circumstance  is  especially  surprising,  inasmuch  as  home-finding 
agencies  of  other  states  have  placed  large  numbers  of  dependent  chil- 
dren in  Delaware.  Such  measures  as  a  state  probation  system, 
mothers'  pensions,  and  placing-out  and  boarding-out  under  proper 
supervision,  are  recommended  in  the  report  as  means  for  correcting 
in  part  the  social  wastage  originating  in  child  neglect.  Delaware  has 
begun  a  carefully  considered  forward  movement  since  the  inquiry  was 
made.  Fundamental  improvement  can  come  only  in  the  slow  but 
sure  development  of  standards  of  family  life  based  upon  wise  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  civic  policies. 


The  Highway  Education  Committee  (Willard  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.)  says:  "The  loss  of  life  of  school  children  on  our  highways 
has  reached  such  proportions  that  it  now  competes  with  fire  as  our 
great  national  danger.  This  tragic  development  which  has  followed 
the  almost  universal  use  of  the  motor  vehicle  for  business  and  for 
pleasure,  lays  a  responsibility  on  teachers  as  well  as  pupils  for  the 
protection  of  life.  The  work  of  educators  in  cities  like  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land and  St.  Louis,  shows  that  accidents  and  death  may  be  reduced 
fully  one-half  by  teaching  the  children  how  to  protect  themselves. 
It  therefore  behooves  our  teachers  and  parents  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  on  how  to  conduct  themselves  on  the 
highways.  The  recently  announced  contests  under  the  direction  of 
the  Highway  and  Highway  Transport  Education  Committee  will  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  pupils 
in  combating  this  new  danger,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  these 
means  the  lives  of  many  of  our  children  will  be  saved  who  otherwise 
might  be  maimed  and  killed.  The  Bureau  of  Education  also  heartily 
approves  of  the  observance  of  "Safety  Week,"  with  special  reference 
to  safety  on  the  highways,  as  has  been  planned  by  the  several  states.'' 


Book  Reviews 


So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  and  publishers,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

EFFECTIVE  EXPRESSION.  By  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes,  A.  M.  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.     Price,  $1.60. 

This  text-book  on  composition  and  rhetoric  is  intended  for  high  school 
and  college  students.  It  is  quite  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  in  its 
subject  matter.  It  aims  to  aid  the  student  in  acquiring  an  ability  to 
express  himself  effectively  in  both  written  and  spoken  words.  After  a 
discussion  of  principles,  there  are  specialized  chapters  on  letter  writing, 
oral  composition,  descriptive  exposition,  argument,  etc.  A  model  presen- 
tation of  a  debate  on  the  subject,  "Resolved,  That  the  Motion  Picture 
Theatres  are  a  valuable  Asset  in  a  Community,"  presents  the  "pros." 
and  "cons."  of  this  subject  most  interestingly.  Schools  of  business  prac- 
tice and  administration  will  find  this  a  very  satisfactory  text  for  class 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  TYPES  OF  LITERATURE.  By  Mabel  I.  Rich. 
The   Century  Company.     Price,   $2.00. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  anthologies  of  English  and  American  liter- 
ature for  high  schools,  with  at  least  one  volume  for  each  school  year. 
The  other  three  volumes  are  a  ninth  grade  book  by  J.  F.  Hosic,  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  W.  W.  Hatfield,  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  College ;  a  tenth  grade  book  by  C.  C.  Certain,  of  the  ^Northwestern 
High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan;  and  an  eleventh  grade  book  by  O.  B. 
Sperlin,  Supervisor  of  English,  Tacoma,  Washington.  Miss  Rich,  the 
author  of  "Types  of  Literature,"  which  is  for  the  twelfth  grade,  is  in 
the  English  Department  of  the  Missoula,  Montana,  High  School. 

In  "A  Study  of  the  Types  of  Literature"  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment has  been  followed.  Each  type  is  traced  from  its  erliest  appear- 
ance to  the  present  day,  and  those  that  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
best  examples  of  each  form  have  been  noted  and,  wherever  possible,  given 
in  full  and  studied.  There  are  admirable  introductions  and  notes,  sug- 
gestions both  for  teachers  and  pupils,  outside  readings;  in  fact,  every- 
thing essential  to  the  high  school  course.  Miss  Rich  has  at  last  pro- 
vided a  way  of  escape  from  the  formal  history  of  English  literature  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  over-minute,  pedantic  study  of  three  or  four 
estimable  masterpieces  on  the  other.  The  study  of  this  book  will  inevit- 
ably open  to  the  student  new  sources  of  real  pleasure  and  true  culture. 
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HOUSEWIFERY.  A  Manual  and  Text  Book  of  Practical  Housekeep- 
ing. By  Lydia  Ray  Balderston,  A.  M.  Second  edition,  revised.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company. 

A  very  attractive,  fully  illustrated,  practical  manual  that  can  be  used 
as  a  text-book  in  Domestic  Science  classes  and  by  some  one,  preferably 
the  intelligent  mistress,  in  every  home.  A  study  of  this  manual  will 
reveal  multitudinous  ways  of  saving  time,  money  and  labor.  It  will 
increase  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  all  members  of  the  family  and 
make  for  better  citizenship. 

INDUSTRIAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  John  R.  Commons.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price,  $3.00. 

Based  on  personal  observations  made  during  visits  to  some  thirty 
establishments  from  Wisconsin  to  Maine,  this  book  gives  conclusions 
drawn  from  a  study  of  a  large  variety  of  types  and  examples  of  actual 
industrial  life.  The  book  emphasizes  facts  rather  than  theories.  Leading 
questions  of  industrial  experience  are  considered  at  first  hand,  and  some 
of  the  conclusions  drawn  will  modify  the  attitude  of  both  workers  and 
owners  if  they  are  thoroughly  studied,  with  the  thought  of  the  best 
interests  of  all  kept  to  the  fore  by  an  open  mind. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM.  By  Frederick  Gordon 
Bonser.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  author's  name  is  familiar  to  all  old  and  most  new  readers  of 
Education.  He  is  one  of  America's  best  known  and  influential  teachers 
of  teachers.  Every  teacher  and  every  school  official  should  keep  this 
book  by  him  for  frequent  consultation.  Its  aim  is  to  aid  teachers,  super- 
visors, principals,  and  superintendents  in  improving  the  elementary  school 
curriculum.  There  are  chapters  on  various  fundamental  principles,  and 
upon  teaching  the  practical  arts,  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  English, 
fine  arts,  music,  physical  education  and  hygiene,  citizenship,  etc. 

SOCIAL  GAMES  AND  GROUP  DANCES.  A  Collection  of  Games  and 
Dances  Suitable  for  Community  and  Social  Use.  By  J.  C.  Elsom  and 
Blanche  M.  Trilling.  53  illustrations  and  many  music  scores.  Net,  $1.75. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  publishers. 

The  games  and  dances  described  in  this  book  are  suitable  for  almost 
any  occasion  or  any  social  group  of  people.  They  have  borne  the  test 
of  time  and  use  in  city  and  country,  the  home  and  school,  the  social 
center  and  the  ballroom,  and  furnish  an  unfailing  means  of  making  the 
members  of  a  group  feel  at  home  with  each  other  and  keeping  them  occu- 
pied in  diverting  and  wholesome  ways. 
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A  GKEEK  GKAMMAR  FOE  COLLEGES.  By  Herbert  Weir  Smyth, 
Ph.  D.     American  Book  Company. 

This  is  a  monumental  work,  by  a  learned  Harvard  professor,  which 
follows  naturally  his  earlier  Greek  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
This  more  elaborate  volume  is,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  "descriptive, 
not  an  historical,  nor  a  comparative,  grammar."  It  has  been  his  pur- 
pose to  "set  forth  the  essential  forms  of  Attic  speech,  and  of  the  other 
dialects,  as  far  as  they  appear  in  literature ;  to  devote  greater  attention 
to  the  formation  of  words  and  to  the  particles  than  is  usually  given 
to  these  subjects,  except  in  much  more  extensive  works ;  and  to  supple- 
ment the  statement  of  the  principles  of  syntax  Mdth  information  that 
will  prove  of  service  to  the  student  as  his  knowledge  widens  and  deepens. 

KURAL  SCIENCE  READER.  By  Samuel  Broadfoot  McReady.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  "Rural  Education  Series"  planned  by  the 
publishers,  based  upon  the  present  and  future  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try. The  series  bids  fair  to  be  both  useful  and  interesting,  judging  from 
this  volume.  We  like  the  sense-of-ownership  note  which  is  struck  in  the 
titles  of  the  different  chapters :  "Our"  School,  "Our"  Homes,  Farms, 
Neighborhood,  Teacherage,  Library,  Workshop,  Progress  Club,  Potato 
Contest,  School  Fair,  etc., — these  all  sound  very  homelike.  The  chapters 
read  as  well  as  their  titles  sound.  They  will  stimulate  ambition,  interest, 
industry. 

ARGUMENTATION  AND  DEBATE.  By  J.  Walter  Reeves,  A.  M.,  Peddie 
Institute.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  distinctive  claim  of  this  handy  manual  is  that  it  simplifies  the 
subject,  giving  the  inexperienced  debater  just  the  help  he  most  needs, 
and  encouraging  him  to  take  hold  and  get  knowledge  and  ability  by 
self-possessed  experience.  It  is  easily  slipped  into  the  pocket,  and  can 
be  consulted  and  digested  in  odd  moments.  Yet  it  is  quite  comprehensive 
of  essential  principles. 

THE  CRISIS.  By  Winston  Churchill.  Edited  by  Walter  Barnes. 
Macmillan  Company.     A  volume  in  the  Macmillan  "Pocket  Classics." 

THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  SILENT  READING.  By  May  Ayres  Bur- 
gess.    Department  of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

A  careful  presentation  of  method  and  scales  for  testing  reading  abil- 
ity. Its  use  will  greatly  aid  the  teacher  in  securing  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils  in  silent  reading. 
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AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  WORK  AMONG  THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE. 
By  Fisher  Ames,  Jr.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  attractive  volume  deals  with  the  work  among  the  French  during 
the  World  War  and  immediately  after.  Americans  have  always  been 
most  kindly  disposed  toward  the  French  since  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  such  fraternal  sympathy  and  aid  were  freely  given  us  by 
France.  In  many  ways  in  the  late  war  we  were  able  to  reciprocate  and 
co-operate,  through  the  American  Red  Cross  organization,  with,  the  forces 
of  France.  The  story  is  well  worth  recording  and  perusing,  and  this 
volume  gives  glimpses  of  the  splendid  work  done  and  results  accomplished. 

ALLEN'S  SYNONYMS  AND  ANTONYMS.  By  F.  Sturges  Allen,  A.  B., 
LL.  B.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  author  is  General  Editor  of  "Webster's  International  Dictionary." 
He  has  been  fully  twenty  years  in  preparing  this  volume,  which  shows 
signs  on  every  page  of  the  thoroughness  with  which,  he  has  covered  the 
ground.  This  volume  covers  482  pages  and  easily  stands  first  among  the 
books  of  its  kind  published  in  the  United  States.  "The  fullness  of  refer- 
ence to  antonyms,  and  the  parenthetical  comments  that  for  many  thou- 
sand words  note  their  special  status  or  special  limitations  upon  their 
use,"  so  says  the  author,  "will  make  a  new  appeal  to  discriminating 
writers."  It  would  seem  that  every  school  and  college,  every  author  and 
writer,  every  professional  man,  and  every  public  and  private  library 
will  need  this  volume  as  surely  as  they  need  a  dictionary  or  an  ency- 
clopaedia. 

A  SHORT  ITALIAN  DICTIONARY.  By  Alfred  Hoare,  M.  A.  Vol.  II. 
English-Italian.     Cambridge  University  Press.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Both  volumes  of  this  book  are  chiefly  designed  for  English  students 
of  Italian.  They  are  bound  in  flexible  covers  and  are  attractive  in 
appearance.  Geographical  adjectives  have  been  entered  in  their  Italian 
forms, — the  terminations  "o,"  "e,"  "ese,"  etc.,  being  substituted  for  "ian." 
For   example,   "Patagone,"   "Canadese,"   etc. 

SONGS  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE,  FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO.  Set  to  music 
by  Sidney  Homer.  Illustrated  by  Maginel  Wright  Enright.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     Price,   $1.20. 

This  is  a  book  for  every  piano.  By  which  we  mean  that  wherever 
there  is  a  piano,  children, — either  "young  ones"  or  "grown-ups," — often 
congregate,  and  anything  that  aptly  expresses  universal  human  senti- 
ments,—as  "Mother  Goose"  does,— is  timely,  and  everyone  enjoys  such 
expressions  of  world-feeling  as  these  songs  express.  The  author  says 
that  he  wrote  the  songs  for  his  large  family  of  children  and  grown-ups. 
We  believe  that  the  family  for  which  he  wrote  them  is  larger  than  he 
thought.     Certainly  his  songs  will  be  sung  around  the  world,  or  should  le. 
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The  Project  in  Geography 

Fred  K.  Branom,  Chicago  ITormal  College. 
Objects  in  Teaching  Geography. 

|iimmiimammmmc|uKING  the  past  three  years,  there  has  appeared 
I  1^  I  more  popular  discussion  of  geography  in  news- 
I  I  J  I  papers  and  periodicals  than  appeared  during  the 
I  I   twenty  preceding  years.     What   has   caused   such 

§311111 iiDiiiiiiiiiHi[$   an   increased   interest   in  geography?     Why   is   it 

j  I    attracting  the  attention  not  only  of  schoolmen  but 

I  I   of  all  classes  of  people? 

In  1898  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  have 
become  a  world  power,  but  up  to  1914  most  of  the  American  peo- 
ple paid  little  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  The  War  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  only  one  of  the  large 
family  of  nations,  that  our  country  is  bound  to  other  countries  by 
trade  and  commerce  and  that  what  is  done  in  one  part  of  the 
world  affects  every  other  part  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Today 
we  have  an  international  viewpoint  and  we  are  content  no  longer 
to  say  that  we  have  no  interest  in  outside  affairs.  Whether  we 
wish  it  or  not  we  now  must  take  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  and  a  knowledge  of  geography  will  help  us  solve  more  easily 
the  problems  which  confront  us. 
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Before  attempting  to  teach  geography  the  teacher  should  have 
definite  aims  which  he  or  she  hopes  to  accomplish.  Without  aims 
or  objects,  it  will  merely  be  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 

Some  of  the  aims  which  every  teacher  of  geography  should  have 
are: — • 

(1)  To  give  the  pupils  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
different  peoples  of  the  world  so  that  they  may  become  citizens 
of  the  world. 

(2)  To  show  how  geography  affects  the  problems  of  life,  why 
man  works,  how  he  works,  and  where  he  works. 

(3)  To  show  how  man  is  related  to  his  physical  environment, 
to  show  how  he  depends  upon  the  earth  for  a  living. 

(4)  To  give  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  locations  of  the 
chief  places  of  the  world  such  as  rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  cities,  moun- 
tains, etc. 

(5)  To  show  how  our  natural  resources  may  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage,  to  predict  whenever  possible,  the  future  possibilities  of 
a  region. 

(6)  To  teach  the  pupils  how  to  solve  problems  and  how  to  use 
their  knowledge  in  new  situations  so  that  they  may  work  indepen- 
dently in  later  years. 

(7)  To  teach  the  pupils  how  and  where  to  find  materials  and 
information,  how  to  use  books,  pictures,  maps,  graphs,  museum 
material,  etc. 

(8)  To  teach  the  pupils  to  have  an  interest  in  everyday  affairs, 
to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  and  to  spend  their  leisure  time  in 
profitable  ways. 

(9)  To  apply  geographic  principles  so  that  they  may  under- 
stand the  growth  of  leading  cities,  the  development  of  important 
industries  and  the  interdependence  of  nations. 

(10)  To  lay  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  geography  in  later 
years. 

Good  Geography  Teaching. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  teacher  knows  why  geography  is  so 
important  in  the  life  of  man,  that  she  has  definite  aims  in  the 
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teaching  of  it,  and  that  she  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter.     Will  she  make  a  good  geography  teacher? 

In  order  to  be  a  first  class  geography  teacher,  the  teacher  must 
have  the  vision  of  geography.  She  must  be  able  to  lead  the  pupils 
to  think  of  a  map  not  as  a  piece  of  paper  composed  of  many  colors, 
but  she  must  teach  the  pupils  to  transport  themselves  in  their 
imaginations  to  the  regions  represented  by  the  map.  It  is  one 
thing  to  look  at  a  map  and  it  is  another  thing  to  read  a  map  intelli- 
gently. It  is  one  thing  to  look  at  or  draw  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes 
as  large  bodies  of  water  whose  shores  are  lined  with  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  where  real  buildings,  trees,  animals  and  people  are 
found.  While  the  pupils  draw  the  outline  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
do  they  see  the  Indians  and  French  paddling  in  the  waters  many 
years  ago,  do  they  see  the  great  lake  steamers  disappearing  on  the 
horizon  as  they  actually  do  today,  do  they  see  the  fishermen  in  their 
small  boate  sailing  here  and  there,  do  they  see  at  various  places 
along  the  shore  large  and  small  dunes,  trees,  houses,  tents,  etc. ; 
or  do  they  merely  see  the  lines  as  they  draw  them  ?  If  geography 
does  not  make  the  pupils  love  the  land,  the  oceans,  the  lakes,  the 
rivers,  the  sky  and  the  starry  firmament,  if  it  does  not  lead  them  to 
visit  various  places  in  their  imaginations  and  feel  as  if  they  are 
actually  there,  if  it  does  not  make  the  pupils  have  sympathetic 
feelings  toward  all  living  things,  then  the  teacher  has  failed. 

Method  of  Teaciting  Geography. 

How  may  the  teacher  succeed  in  teaching  geography?  First 
of  all  she  must  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  second- 
ly, she  must  have  the  true  vision  of  geography,  thirdly,  she  must 
know  and  use  the  approved  methods  of  presenting  geography  to 
the  pupils,  and  fourthly,  she  must  understand  her  pupils. 

Just  as  there  are  several  ways  of  doing  many  things,  so  there 
are  various  methods  of  teaching  geography.  Some  of  the  methods 
which  are  in  use  and  which  are  advocated  by  good  geography 
teachers  are  the  journey  method,  the  type  study  method,  the  top- 
ical outline  method,  the  story  method,  the  dramatization  method, 
the  problem  method  and  the  project  method.     There  is  no  dis- 
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tinct  line  of  demarcation  between  these  methods;  and  the  project 
method  may  include,  besides  the  problem  method,  several  of  the 
other  methods. 

The  Project. 

A  project  is  a  unit  of  activity  that  has  a  well-defined  worth- 
while objective  and  which  is  carried  to  completion  by  a  series  of 
problems.  Analyzing  this  definition  we  find  that: — First,  the 
project  is  a  whole  unit  of  activity,  not  a  part  of  a  unit.  Some 
projects  may  be  small  units  others  may  be  large  units.  As  the 
pupils  increase  in  power  and  ability  in  the  handling  of  projects, 
the  unit  of  work  may  become  larger.  The  project  may  deal  with 
past  experiences  which  lead  to  important  geographic  principles, 
it  may  treat  of  present  conditions  which  concern  us  now,  or  it 
may  treat  of  future  conditions. 

Secondly,  the  project  must  have  a  well-defined  worth-while 
objective.  In  life  many  definite  projects  arise  such  as  the  irri- 
gation of  land,  the  drainage  of  swamps,  the  building  of  railroads, 
the  widening  of  streets  and  the  construction  of  bridges.  Life 
inside  the  schoolroom  should  be  as  near  like  life  outside  the  school- 
room as  possible.  People  are  interested  in  present  day  problems, 
so  are  children.  Worth-while  objectives  may  be  built  upon 
present  day  affairs  and  in  this  way  the  pupils  may  live  in  the 
school  the  same  life  that  people  are  living  outside  the  school. 

Thirdly,  the  project  signifies  a  progressive  motion.  The 
pupils  are  obtaining  information  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  order 
to  solve  the  problems  which  arise  so  that  the  unit  of  work  may  be 
completed.  The  pupils  are  experiencing  in  the  school,  whether 
inside  or  outside  the  schoolroom,  the  same  problems  that  other 
people  are  meeting.  They  are  learning  to  stay  with  their  work 
until  it  is  completed  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Fourthly,  the  project  is  solved  by  a  series  of  problems.  This 
implies  reasoning  in  place  of  memory  work,  refiective  thinking  in 
place  of  taking  what  is  merely  said.  Conclusions  are  reached 
only  when  all  the  data  have  been  considered  carefully. 
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The  Duty  of  the  Teacher. 

Tlie  use  of  the  project  in  geography  requires  careful  and  accu- 
rate planning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  textbook  method 
of  assigning  so  many  pages  in  the  book  for  the  next  lesson  will  no 
longer  suffice.  The  question  and  answer  method  where  the 
teacher  relies  chiefly  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  for  questions 
must  be  relegated  to  the  past.  The  teacher  must  know  the  unit 
of  subject  matter  so  thoroughly  that  she  carries  an  outline  of  the 
essential  points  in  her  mind.  She  must  consider  carefully  ques- 
tions which  the  pupils  are  liable  to  ask  and  the  difficulties  which 
they  will  meet.  She  should  be  able  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
pupils  providing  it  is  in  the  right  direction.  She  must  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  refer  the  pupils  to  selected  references  deal- 
ing with  the  subject.  She  should  be  familiar  with  all  maps,  pic- 
tures, graphs,  tables,  and  reading  material  which  the  school 
affords,  and  she  should  be  able  to  turn  to  them  at  a  moment's 
notice.  If  graphs,  maps,  pictures,  etc.,  outside  the  reference  and 
textbooks  are  needed,  she  should  have  them  on  hand  or  she  should 
be  able  to  direct  the  pupils  how  to  obtain  them. 

There  are  different  ways  of  getting  the  problem  or  project 
before  the  class  so  that  the  pupils  may  become  interested  in  it. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  may  assign  a  project  and  tell  the  pupils  to 
study  certain  pages  in  their  textbooks  and  reference  books  in  find- 
ing the  solution.  If  the  pupils  become  interested  in  the  project 
in  a  whole  hearted  way  in  this  manner,  there  is  no  need  of  making 
any  farther  attempts  of  interesting  them. 

Again  a  project  may  be  assigned  and  the  teacher  may  discuss 
with  the  class  enough  material  so  that  the  pupils  may  become 
interested.  They  may  be  led  to  see  the  need  of  the  project  and 
they  may  enter  into  its  solution  with  much  enthusiasm.  In  life 
there  are  some  problems  which  confront  us  and  which  we  do  not 
see  the  need  of  until  we  have  analyzed  the  material.  Hence  in 
the  schoolroom,  the  pupils  may  be  given  problems  of  which  they 
do  not  see  the  need  until  the  matter  has  been  brought  to  their 
attention. 
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A  third  way  of  presenting  projects  to  the  class  is  to  discuss 
certain  subjects  in  the  class  with  the  pupils  and  let  them  select  a 
project.  For  example,  the  pupils  may  discuss  the  large  amount 
of  arid  and  semi-arid  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States.  Through  the  proper  use  of  maps,  tables,  pictures,  etc., 
the  project  may  arise: — ''Of  what  use  is  this  vast  tract  of  arid 
and  semi-land  in  the  United  States  ?'' 

Still  a  fourth  way  of  raising  the  project  in  class  is  for  the 
pupils  to  propose  it  without  very  much  aid  or  none  at  all  from 
the  teacher.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  pupils  read  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  proposed  deep  water-way  project  between 
Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Welland  Canal 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  newspapers  say  that  it  will 
cost  a  large  amount  of  money  and  that  it  will  probably  pay  to 
spend  such  a  large  amount  of  money.  On  the  other  hand  the 
papers  state  that  some  of  the  eastern  cities  are  against  the  improv- 
ment  because  they  think  we  do  not  need  it.  The  pupils  may  come 
to  class  with  such  questions  as: — ''Will  it  pay  to  spend  so  much 
money?"  "Why  are  'New  York  and  some  of  the  eastern  cities 
against  the  project?''  "Will  it  benefit  Chicago?"  "Wiil  it 
benefit  the  regions  near  Lake  Michigan  ?"  After  some  discussion 
the  project  may  be  worded  somewhat  as  follows: — "Will  it  pay 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  construct  a  deep  water  route  by 
way  of  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean?"  Today,  many  of  our  prominent  men  are  giv- 
ing much  thought  to  this  question.  By  using  this  last  way, 
present  day  events  are  made  to  fit  into  the  geography  work  and 
the  school  is  solving  current  day  problems. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  order  to  get  the  project  before  the  pupils, 
the  teacher  may  use  different  devices.  Possibly,  if  the  same 
device  is  used  over  and  over  again,  problem  solving  will  become 
tiresome.  Variety  is  what  makes  life  so  exciting  outside  the 
schoolroom  and  the  same  should  be  true  in  the  schoolroom. 

Before  the  class  is  permitted  to  take  a  project  for  solution,  the 
teacher  should  determine  whether  it  is  a  suitable  one.  Many 
projects  may  arise  which  will  have  to  be  cast  aside  for  some  rea- 
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son  or  the  other.     The  teacher  should  apply  the  following  rules: 
(1)   Is  the  project  of  enough  importance  for  the  class  to  take? 
Will  the  conclusions  reached  be  worth  while  and  may  they  be 
applied  in  the  solution  of  other  problems  ?     Will  it  raise  minor 
problems  and  projects  which  will  interest  the  pupils  and  will  it 
bring  out  the  best  there  is  in  each  pupil  ?     ( 2 )  Is  there  plenty  of 
material  for  the  working  of  the  project,   providing  the  pupils 
make  reasonable  effort  in  obtaining  it.     There  is  no  need  of  under- 
taking projects  if  the  pupils  cannot  find  a  reasonable  amount  of 
material.     (3)  Is  the  project  adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils 
or  is  it  too  difficulty  or  too  easy  ?     Is  this  the  grade  in  which  the 
project  should  be  undertaken  or  should  it  come  in  another  grade? 
(4)   Is  the  project  one  which  may  be  completed  in  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  or  will  it  take  too  much  time?     (5)  Is  the  pro- 
ject worded  properly  so  that  the  meaning  intended  will  be  brought 
out?     (6)  Is  the  project  one  which  will  help  fulfill  the  objects  of 
geography  teaching?     Does  it  foster  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  all 
classes  of  people  or  does  it  breed  race  hatred  ?     For  example  the 
problem: — ^^Why  the  United  States  should  intervene  in  Mexico,'* 
might  arouse  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  feeling  that  the  Unite<l 
States  should  make  war  on  Mexico.     It  is  better  to  show  the  inter- 
dependence of  nations  and  not  the  bitterness  existing  between  them. 
(7)  Will  the  project  permit  the  facts  to  be  classified  easily  ?     Will 
other  subjects  be  benefited  and  will  the  pupils  feel  that  they  are 
solving  real  problems  and  that  they  are  actually  doing  important 
things  ? 

^Vfter  the  project  has  been  stated  clearly  by  the  pupils,  the 
work  of  the  teacher  has  only  begun.  Problems  and  minor  prob- 
lems and  projects  will  arise  and  it  will  require  skillful  handling 
to  see  that  the  pupils  stay  on  the  subject.  The  teacher  should 
aid  the  pupils  in  the  following  ways : — 

(1)  She  should  make  sure  that  every  pupil  understands 
thoroughly  the  problem.  Very  often  much  time  is  wasted  in  the 
classroom  by  the  pupil  not  understanding  the  meaning  of  it.  The 
pupil  should  not  be  given  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  he  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  problem. 
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(2)  The  teacher  should  help  the  pupils  keep  the  problem  in 
mind.  This  may  be  done  by  writing  it  on  the  board.  When  a 
pupil  wanders  off  the  subject  he  may  be  asked  to  state  the  prob- 
lem. 

(3)  The  teacher  should  encourage  all  pupils  to  help  in  analyz- 
ing the  problem  into  parts,  in  collecting  material  and  in  trying  to 
think  of  the  solution.  Past  experiences  should  be  used  in  inter- 
preting the  new  and  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  give  their 
ideas.  They  should  be  led  to  see  that  the  project  may  break  up 
into  minor  problems  and  that  they  cannot  follow  all  of  them  at 
the  same  time.  They  should  be  taught  to  complete  one  line  of 
investigation  or  to  have  it  well  in  hand  before  taking  up  another 
line.  In  doing  their  work,  the  pupils  may  have  occasion  to  collect 
things,  to  draw  pictures  and  make  posters,  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  construction  work,  to  visit  places  and  to  do  many  other  prac- 
tical things.  The  teacher  should  encourage  them  in  all  of  their 
undertakings  and  help  them  organize  their  material.  If  a  pupil 
comes  to  a  difficult  place,  instead  of  letting  him  flounder  around 
helplessly,  a  question  or  two  may  be  all  that  is  needed  to  get  him 
started  on  the  right  road.  The  teacher  should  give  aid  where 
needed,  but  she  should  be  careful  not  to  give  too  much  informa- 
tion. If  the  pupils  cannot  obtain  certain  information,  then  it  is 
perfectly  correct  for  the  teacher  to  furnish  it. 

(4)  The  pupils  should  be  led  to  consider  and  weigh  the  matter 
carefully.  They  should  criticise  the  statements  made  and  proof 
should  be  produced  whenever  needed.  Certain  material  will  be 
accepted,  but  much  will  be  cast  aside  as  worthless.  An  open 
mindedness  in  the  pupils  should  be  developed  and  opinions 
should  not  be  formed  too  rapidly  or  with  too  little  thought. 
Keflective  thinking  should  be  used  throughout  and  the  pupils 
should  make  up  their  minds  only  after  much  reasoning. 

Recent  Peoblems  aotd  Projects. 

The  problem  or  the  project  is  stated  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
question  but  it  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  debate,  of  a 
scoring  lesson,  of  a  prejudicial  statement  or  in  some  other  way. 
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Authors  generally  agree  that  the  existence  of  a  real  project  to  the 
children  is  the  vital  thing. 

The  problems  and  projects  which  have  been  discussed  recently 
in  periodicals  have  covered  various  phases  of  geography.  The 
following  problems  and  projects  will  give  an  idea  of  the  types 
which  geography  teachers  are  using  in  their  classrooms. 

(1)  a)  Where  in  the  United  States  do  we  get  our  food  supply? 
(b)  Of  what  does  it  consist  chiefly?  (c)  How  we  get  it  and 
who  helps  us  get  it? 

(2)  a)  How  is  Africa  divided  among  the  European  nations? 
(b)  How  does  Germany's  late  share  compare  with  the  share  of 
other  nations  ?  (c)  What  determines  the  size  and  location  of 
the  shares  each  country  has  ? 

(3)  Why  is  Japan  the  only  Asiatic  country  which  is  considered 
a  world  power? 

(4)  What  can  we  learn  from  the  physical  map  of  Europe  as 
to  the  position,  surroundings,  and  surface  of  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula and  their  probable  influence  upon  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants  ? 

(5)  Where  and  how  are  80,000  farms  to  be  secured  in  the 
United  States  for  its  soldiers  ? 

(6)  What  has  caused  the  marvelous  growth  which  has  placed 
Chicago  second  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States  in  popula- 
tion and  at  least  fourth  and  possibly  third  among  the  cities  of 
the  world? 

(7)  If  we  produce  only  one-fifteenth  and  use  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  supply  of  sugar,  what  should  we  do  about  it  ? 

(8)  How  is  London  influenced  by  the  Thames? 

(9)  Are  the  Danish  West  Indies  worth  the  price  ($25,000, 
000)? 

(10)  To  show  why  the  trade  of  New  York  is  greater  than  that 
of  San  Francisco. 

(11)  Since  the  area  of  ISTew  England  is  so  small,  why  is  it 
such  an  important  manufacturing  region  ? 

(12)  Account  for  the  sparce  population  in  the  Amazon  valley. 

(13)  The  development  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  and 
their  importance  to  man. 
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(14)  What  has  enabled  St.  Louis  to  take  its  place  as  one  of  the 
important  cities  in  the  United  States? 

(15)  Why  did  Armour  and  Company  build  such  a  large  pack- 
ing plant  in  Brazil? 

(16)  Why  the  Amazon  region  has  so  few  railroads? 

Map  work  in  the  early  grades  usually  is  considered  rather  diffi- 
cult but  when  taught  according  to  the  project  method  much  of  the 
difficulty  disappears.  Recently  a  teacher  took  her  pupils  to  a 
small  park  near  the  school  house.  On  the  way  to  and  from  the 
park  things  of  interest  were  pointed  out.  At  the  park  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tennis  courts,  the  ball  diamonds,  the  play  grounds,  the 
small  building  which  contained  the  library  and  the  dancing  hall, 
and  the  bathing  hole  were  observed.  The  pupils  noticed  the 
names  of  the  streets  over  which  they  walked  and  the  cross  streets. 
After  the  pupils  got  back  to  their  room  they  traced  the  route 
which  they  took  in  going  to  and  from  the  park  on  a  large  piece 
of  paper  on  the  floor.  The  names  of  the  streets  which  they 
noticed  were  put  on  the  map.  A  map  of  the  park  was  drawn  on 
the  same  paper  and  the  things  mentioned  above  were  put  in. 
Several  of  the  pupils  lived  on  the  streets  which  were  put  on  the  map 
and  they  wanted  to  show  where  they  lived.  The  teacher  permit- 
ted them  to  do  this.  Then  the  paper  was  hung  on  the  wall  and 
the  pupils  noticed  that  up  on  the  map  is  north,  that  down  is  south, 
etc.  It  was  hung  on  all  four  walls.  By  this  time  the  rest  of  the 
pupils  wanted  to  draw  maps  showing  where  they  lived  and  this 
paved  the  way  of  making  a  small  map  of  the  neighborhood. 
Each  pupil  was  given  the  street  on  which  he  lived  to  put  on  the 
map  and  he  was  supposed  to  locate  his  home.  Sometimes  several 
pupils  had  the  same  street  because  they  lived  on  it.  As  the  map 
idea  grew,  places  of  interest  near  the  school  were  located.  Many 
of  the  pupils,  not  contented  with  only  one  map  which  belonged 
to  the  whole  school,  made  maps  of  their  own.  Thus  the  pupils 
learned  how  to  read  maps  in  rather  a  short  time  and  they  had  a 
reason  for  doing  so. 
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The  Peojeot  and  Socialized  Lessons. 

The  project  is  adapted  remarkably  well  to  socialized  work  in 
geography.  The  pupils  live  in  a  world  where  men  co-operate 
and  work  together,  and  since  geography  treats  of  the  activities 
of  man  in  relation  to  his  physical  environment,  the  socialized 
lesson  may  be  used. 

Sometime  ago,  a  class  was  visited  in  which  a  socialized  lesson 
was  being  conducted  on  China.  The  teacher  had  obtained  all 
the  material  which  she  could  on  the  subject,  she  consulted  people 
who  had  formerly  lived  in  China  or  who  did  business  in  China, 
and  she  learned  what  products  were  found  in  China.  The  lesson 
was  begun  by  asking  the  pupils  what  they  knew  about  China. 
The  pupils  immediately  became  interested  because  they  knew 
about  rice  and  silk,  and  they  had  seen  Chinese  people  in  Chicago 
and  missionaries  who  had  been  in  China.  The  pupils  entered 
into  the  work  with  much  enthusiasm.  They  consulted  all  avail- 
able material.  Clippings  from  newspapers  and  periodicals,  pic- 
tures, and  products  common  to  China  were  brought  to  school  and 
neatly  arranged.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  raising  of  silk- 
worms and  the  interest  with  which  the  pupils  watched  the  larvae 
increase  in  size  until  the  cocoons  were  formed.  Even  a  little 
silk  was  unwound  from  the  cocoons.  A  few  Chinese  articles 
were  made  and  put  in  the  room.  The  textbook  was  used  merely 
as  a  guide  and  reference  was  made  to  it  throughout  the  course, 
when  the  work  was  about  completed  the  children  invited  other 
rooms  to  come  in  and  see  their  exhibits:  On  the  completion 
of  the  work  the  pupils  gave  a  Chinese  tea  and  the  room  was 
decorated  with  Chinese  lanterns  and  other  things  common  to  China 
which  the  pupils  made.  The  pupils  acted  as  if  they  were  Chinese 
and  many  were  dressed  in  Chinese  costumes. 

In  a  socialized  lesson,  (1)  the  pupils  do  not  necessarily  do  the 
same  work,  (2)  each  pupil  does  his  share  of  the  work  according 
to  his  ability,  (3)  the  pupils  may  propose  problems  and  questions, 
and  (4)  the  pupils  enter  into  the  discussion  and  solving  of  the 
project  in  a  democratic  way.     In  a  socialized  lesson  the  teacher 
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is  needed.     She  should  always  be  ready  to  guide  the  pupils  and 
to  see  that  the  work  is  conducted  along  the  right  lines. 

The  Project  and  Regional  Geography. 

Many  authorities  believe  that  an  ideal  course  of  study  in  geog- 
raphy consists  of  home  geography,  journey  geography,  regional 
geography  and  world  geography.  The  pupils  are  led  by  easy 
steps  from  a  study  of  their  local  environment  to  the  study  of  the 
environments  of  other  peoples.  Then  a  rather  intensive  study 
is  made  of  the  regions  of  the  world,  after  which  the  pupils  finish 
the  study  of  geography  by  noting  the  world-wide  relations  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  world  as  they  affect  man. 

A  natural  region  may  be  defined  as  an  area  of  land  in  which 
the  physical  features,  climate  and  natural  resources  are  some- 
what similar.  With  the  aid  of  maps,  pictures  and  other  mate- 
rial, the  pupils  will  obtain  pictures  of  each  continent  showing 
how  the  activities,  distribution  and  character  of  people  are  affec- 
ted by  physical  environment.  The  pupils  learn  to  understand 
why  people  have  different  activities  in  various  sections  of  the 
world  and  they  learn  to  reason  logically.  In  the  past,  geography 
has  been  taught  chiefly  by  political  units  and  usually  every  state 
or  country  was  gone  over  in  about  the  same  way.  In  a  regional 
classification  several  states  and  countries  may  be  grouped  together 
and  it  is  possible  to  select  a  few  problems  which  will  bring  out 
most  of  the  geography  of  the  region.  However,  there  are  certain 
advantages  in  using  the  political  unit.  In  general,  such  statis- 
tical data  on  population,  manufactures,  agriculture,  etc.,  are 
available  for  the  state  or  country  and  not  for  the  natural  region. 

Practically  all  the  textbooks  have  the  United  States  divided 
into  regions  of  some  order  for  convenience  in  treating  the  subject 
matter.  Let  us  turn  in  our  imagination  to  a  physical  map  of  the 
United  States.  We  may  divide  the  United  States  into  the  follow- 
ing simple  regions: — (1)  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal  Plains, 
(2)  The  Appalachian  Highlands,  (3)  The  l!^orth  Central  Plains, 
(4)   The  Western  Plains,   (5)   The  Rocky  Mountain  Highlands, 
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(6)   The   Western   Plateaus,    (7)   The   Pacific   Highlands,    and 
(8)   The  Pacific  Lowlands. 

Suppose  you  are  to  teach  the  geography  of  the  United  States. 
How  are  you  going  to  teach  it  ?  Will  you  assign  so  many  pages 
in  the  book  each  day  and  teach  chiefly  memory  work  ?  Will  you 
write  questions  on  the  board  day  by  day  for  the  pupils  to  answer 
when  studying  the  number  of  pages  which  you  have  assigned? 
Or  are  you  going  to  teach  the  pupils  to  reason  and  to  solve  live 
problems  ?  The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  use  a  textbook  correctly 
and  the  teacher  may  occasionally  assign  so  many  pages  in  the  text- 
book and  she  may  occasionally  write  questions  on  the  board  for  the 
pupils  to  answer.  However,  the  teacher  who  is  teaching  geography 
and  is  preparing  the  pupils  for  life  outside  the  schoolroom  is  not 
teaching  memory  work  she  is  teaching  the  pupils  to  solve  real  vital 
problems  and  she  is  organizing  her  work  around  big  units. 

Suppose  you  are  going  to  use  the  project  method  in  teaching 
the  United  States  and  that  you  have  the  eight  regions  in  mind. 
Take  the  North  Central  Plains  as  an  example.  Some  of  the 
large  units  or  projects  which  may  be  considered  are: — (1)  "Why 
is  the  l^orthern  Central  Plains  called  the  granary  of  the  United 
States?"  (2)  "Account  for  the  fine  transportation  facilities." 
(3)  Why  is  Chicago  such  an  important  city?"  (4)  Compare 
the  ]^orth  Central  Plains  with  the  Northern  Appalachian  High- 
lands." Would  not  one  or  two  of  these  projects  or  similar  pro- 
jects cover  much  territory  and  would  they  not  give  the  pupils  a 
rather  complete  picture  of  the  INTorth  Central  Plains  ?  Likewise, 
suitable  projects  may  be  found  for  the  other  regions. 

K.ELATIOIN'   OF   GEOGRAPHY   TO   OtHER    SuBJECTS. 

The  project  brings  out  the  relation  of  geography  to  other  sub- 
jects. The  work  in  geography  from  time  to  time  furnishes  mate- 
rial or  a  motive  for  the  study  of  history,  literature,  spelling,  read- 
ing, writing,  English,  arithmetic,  nature  study,  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  etc.  Likewise,  the  other  subjects  may  inci- 
dentally contribute  to  geography.  The  business  of  the  teacher 
is  to  develop  the  geographic  point  of  view  through  the  appropri- 
ate use  of  geographic  material. 
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Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  project  method  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  It  teaches  the  pupils  how  to  think. 

(2)  The  interest  of  the  pupils  is  aroused,  their  attention  is 
held  to  the  problem  and  better  work  results. 

(3)  Initiative,  leadership,  and  independence  in  solving  prob- 
lems are  developed. 

(4)  Every  pupil  is  given  the  opportunity  of  doing  his  best 
work,  the  slow  being  given  opportunity  to  excel  as  well  as  the 
bright. 

(5)  It  teaches  the  pupils  the  art  of  co-operation. 

(6)  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  and  pupils  to 
work  on  a  more  sympathetic  level. 

(7)  The  teacher  learns  to  understand  her  pupils  better. 

(8)  Mechanical  skill  may  be  developed  in  projects. 

(9)  It  teaches  perseverance  and  thrift. 

^(10)   It  brings  the  home  into  closer  relation  to  the  school. 

(11)  It  furnishes  a  good  means  of  using  current  events  and 
of  studying  present  day  geography. 

(12)  It  enables  the  pupils  to  develop  geographic  principles 
which  they  may  use  throughout  life. 

If  the  project  is  used,  will  our  courses  of  study  have  to  be 
made  over  ?  Undoubtedly  many  courses  of  study  should  be  made 
over  and  more  large  units  of  subject  matter  should  be  included. 
Many  minor  facts  and  much  useless  material  must  be  omitted. 
Until  our  courses  of  study  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils, 
the  teacher  must  do  the  best  she  can.  Good  teaching  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  ordinary  common  sense  applied  in  the  right  way 
and  the  teacher  should  make  progress  by  organizing  her  work 
around  large  units.  The  field  of  geography  is  so  large  that  the 
pupils  cannot  cover  everything  in  their  school  life.  Hence  what 
we  teach,  we  should  teach  well  and  when  the  pupils  leave  school 
they  should  go  out  with  the  ability  of  conquering  the  problems 
of  life.  Thus  the  project  method  of  teaching  geography  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  the  life  in  the  schoolroom  is  made  to 
resemble  the  life  outside  the  schoolroom. 


Word-blind 

Florence  A.  Cummings,  Doechestee,  Mass. 

f "' •"""""""f|OME  people  were  born  natural  spellers.     I  was  not. 

1^1  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  truthfulness  of 
I  ^^  I  this  statement.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  grapple 
I  i  with  such  words  as  dungeon,  sepulchre,  hemorrhage, 

$3iiiiniiiiiiDiiHiiiiiiiic$  hygiene,  and  the  like,  for  I  should  never  be  sure 
I  I  of  them,  even  though  I  had  looked  them  up  many 

i  I  times.     My  only  hope,  therefore,  lies  in  a  simpli- 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiDtriiiriiiiiic     ^^^  spelling,   for  I  am  ivord-hlind,  and  "thereby 

hangs  a  tale."  I  do  not  recall  a  time  when  I  did  not  hesitate 
before  writing  capricious,  nauseous,  and  even  precious.  In  con- 
sequence, I  have  always  desired  an  improved  method  for  English 
Orthography.  Years  before  Andrew  Carnegie  expended  his  money 
and  influence  in  this  direction,  I  looked  forward  to  a  time  when 
prophecies  concerning  a  radical  reform  in  our  spelling-book  would 
be  fulfilled. 

But  my  waiting  has  been  in  vain.  Time  has  not  confirmed 
this  prophecy,  and  I  now  believe  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
will  change  our  abominable  text-book  for  spelling.  Yet,  though 
this  new  dispensation  be  as  tardy  as  the  offspring  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  it  would  be  none  the  less  welcome.  How  gladly  would 
I  find  a  fitting  name  for  this  new-born  child  of  our  mother-tongue, 
one  as  significant  of  joy  and  laughter  as  that  borne  by  Isaac,  son 
of  the  great  Jewish  prophet! 

What  a  relief  it  would  be  to  allow  the  dust  to  collect  upon  our 
thumb-stained  dictionaries,  and  to  cleave  to  a  few  elementary 
rules  for  spelling,  rules  so  judiciously  chosen  that  the  public 
schools  and  colleges  would  one  day  adopt  them !  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  polliwog  ever  longed  half  so  earnestly  to  absorb  its  tail 
and  pass  on  to  its  next  existence  as  I  have  yearned  to  be  rid  of 
this  cumbrous  spelling-book  of  ours  and  to  accept  a  more  rational 
guide  to  the  use  of  letters  in  their  relation  to  words. 
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Being  a  normal  woman,  I  am  blessed  with  an  abundant  flow  of 
language.  For  this  reason  I  am  constantly  desiring  to  use  words 
which  require  ^'looking  up."  By  this  I  do  not  necessarily  mean 
words  of  extraordinary  length.  To  cite  a  common  example :  when 
the  month  of  February  arrives  it  is  seldom  that  I  do  not  find 
myself  hesitating  before  T\Titing  the  second  month  of  the  year. 
My  uncertainty,  however,  is  dispelled  by  a  glance  at  the  calendar, 
which  serves  me  two  purposes. 

Although  my  ear  seems  excellent  for  all  other  sounds,  yet  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  tell  just  how  a  word  is  spelled  by  hearing 
it  pronounced.  To  use  a  familiar  expression,  I  cannot  see  the 
word  in  my  mind's  eye.  Just  as  often  as  I  write  conceive,  achieve 
and  deceive,  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  a  dictionary,  that  I  may  be 
perfectly  sure  the  E  precedes  the  I,  or  the  I  precedes  the  E. 
E'either  is  it  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  detect  the  vowel  sound 
before  words  ending  in  a-t-e,  as  in  separate,  and  not  infrequently 
do  I  substitute  an  E  for  an  A  in  the  second,  or,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  penultimate  syllable.  But  to  make  my  position  still 
more  trying,  I  write  with  the  object  of  gaining  the  approval  of 
the  twentieth-century  editor  and,  incidentally,  the  public !  There- 
fore the  time  and  patience  required  to  sustain  a  creditable  repu- 
tation in  my  English  orthography  is  truly  incalculable. 

Not  only  has  this  difficulty  beset  me  in  my  literary  work,  but 
also  in  the  discharge  of  my  domestic  duties.  Even  during  mud- 
pie  days  my  childish  cook-book  bore  witness  to  this  fault.  Un- 
fortunately this  book  is  yet  in  possession  of  the  family!  Here 
and  there  may  be  found  such  expressions  as,  "Rule  for  making 
white  flower  bread;  rule  for  Mrs.  Smith's  Doo-nuts,"  while  at 
the  bottom  of  a  page  containing  a  receipt  for  mother's  pie-crust 
may  be  seen  the  caution,  "Rowl  the  paist  thin!"  Below  this 
information  is  written,  in  the  scrawling  handwriting  of  a  school- 
boy, "Sis,  I  hope  your  pies  are  a  dumed  sight  better  than  your 
spelling !" 

It  is  quite  certain  that  if  I  ever  break  away  from  this  hereditary 
bondage,  I  must  do  so  by  eternal  vigilance.  Had  I  been  born 
blind  to  color,  many  would  have  been  sorry  for  me.  A  few  might 
have  regarded  my  deformity  as  a  joke;  but  not  so,  born  blind  to 
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syllables!  A  victim  of  circumstances,  I  am  an  object  of  ridicule 
for  friend  and  foe.  Kegardless  of  my  other  capabilities,  I  am 
accounted  ignorant  and  incapable, — ^my  career  seems  well  nigb 
blasted ! 

The  public  schools  appear  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
spelling  is  an  art  brought  with  us  from  some  previous  incarnation. 
There  are  a  few,  however,  who  seem  not  to  have  retained  a  ves- 
tige of  this  priceless  endo^vment.  To  this  class  unmistakably  I 
belong. 

Blame  should  not  be  attached  to  my  parents  for  this  misfortune. 
During  my  childhood  every  means  was  used,  including  the  sharp- 
est reprimands,  in  order  to  train  my  ear  for  such  words  as 
victuals,  vegetables,  lettuce,  and  other  articles  of  food,  which  1 
was  required  to  spell  before  eating.  On  Sundays  the  lesson  had 
to  be  written,  and  the  list  of  words  included  pious,  righteous,  con- 
scientious, with  now  and  then  a  proper  name  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

Well  do  I  recollect  a  punishment  for  having  written,  on  two 
consecutive  Sabbaths,  the  word  angle  for  angel.  When  the  error 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  I  persuaded  myself  (but  not  my  parents!) 
that  my  L's  and  E's  looked  so  much  alike  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  apart.  Thus,  day  after  day,  I  struggled  to 
conquer.  But  all  my  efforts,  and  those  of  my  parents,  were  in 
vain! 

Did  I  declare  all  my  efforts  to  have  been  in  vain?  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  modify  this  statement  a  little.  If  I  employ 
a  certain  vocabulary  for  some  length  of  time,  my  knowledge  of 
spelling  is  adequate  for  all  needs.  But  let  me  change  to  a  sub- 
ject which  requires  the  use  of  different  words, — those  which 
I  have  ceased  to  think  for  some  time, — then  I  find  myself  the 
same  deplorable  speller!  I  have  never  seen  the  words!  My 
proud  mastery  of  them  is  gone;  I  am  left,  for  the  time  being, 
void  of  that  natural  instinct  with  which  the  average  schoolgirl 
is  generously  endowed.  Am  I  discouraged  and  tempted  to  give 
up  the  struggle?  l^oi  at  all!  This  would  mean  giving  up  my 
hobby-horse  for  a  mere  idiosyncrasy.     (I've  just  looked  up  that 
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word!)  Xow  I  have  no  intention  of  so  doing,  at  least,  not  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Whenever  I  change  the  subject-matter  of  my  theme,  I  begin 
anew  the  mastery  of  each  word,  just  as  though  I  had  never  seen 
it.  This  is  not  altogether  a  cheerful  prospect  to  contemplate, 
but  I  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  it  is  the  price  I  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  employing  the  English  language.  I  am  now 
quite  content  to  regard  the  matter  in  this  light. 

It  is  just  dawning  upon  me  that  there  may  be  others  who  share 
my  embarrassment  in  the  matter  of  spelling.  I  had  been  inclined 
to  believe  myself  alone  in  this  peculiar  affliction.  But  I  have 
now  come  to  think  that  if  infallibility  in  spelling  were  an  obli- 
gatory requisite  to  society,  then  few — or  none — would  be  eligible 
to  the  smart  set. 

Do  not  all  English-speaking  people,  including  professors,  states- 
men, clergymen,  and  now  and  then  an  editor,  occasionally 
refer  to  the  dictionary?  Is  not  the  individual  unborn  who  is 
capable  of  mastering  and  retaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish orthography?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  most  of  us  have 
striven  to  conceal  this  incompetency;  yet,  why  strive  to  conceal 
it?  Does  not  the  fault  lie  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  our 
language,  rather  than  within  ourselves?  I  think  it  does.  Are 
not  my  thoughts,  poor  though  they  may  be,  worth  more  than 
my  language  or  my  orthography  ?  Since  I  cannot  well  serve  two 
masters,  why  should  I  concern  myself  over  a  few  misspelled 
words  ? 

And  yet,  there  is  the  vivid  remembrance  of  a  letter,  possibly 
a  manuscript,  consigned  to  the  post  yesterday,  the  day  before, 
perhaps  even  longer  ago.  I  sometimes  awake  in  the  night  and 
see,  by  some  superhuman  sense,  a  certain  word  in  a  certain  mis- 
sive, sent  to  a  certain  distinguished,  scholarly  individual.  It  is 
then  that  I  yearn  to  "haul  in  my  white-winged  birds."  But  it  is 
too  late !  I  cannot  do  that  when  I  have  sent  off  misspelled  words. 
'No,  there  they  are,  clearly  defined  against  a  snow-white  back- 
ground ;  and  if  the  communication  happens  to  be  typewritten,  then 
my  misery  is  complete ! 
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Perchance,  gentle  reader,  jou  may  have  known  this  sensation. 
If  so,  you  will  recall  how  your  fingers  ached  to  place  the  E 
before  the  I,  or  possibly  double  the  consonant.  But  alas,  it  is 
impossible!  The  error  must  stand  forever,  a  witness  to  your 
idiocy!  Certainly  these  are  no  trivial  items  of  consideration 
for  one  who  suffers  from  this  affliction.  And  yet,  am  /  or  my 
thoughts — if  well  expressed — ^not  more  than  a  few  ill-begotten 
words  ? 

I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  should  not  regard  this 
vexatious  problem  in  the  light  of  a  hindrance  to  my  ambitions. 
I  believe  it  quite  possible  for  one  to  become  a  great  statesman, 
a  clergyman,  or  even  an  author,  without  possessing  the  much 
coveted  virtue  of  being  an  excellent  speller.  If  the  talents  of 
men  were  equally  divided,  then  all  of  us  would  be  "carrying 
forests  on  our  backs,"  and  there  would  be  no  one  left  to  "crack  a 
nut.'' 


Yule-tide  Memories 

Think  of  the  stars  the  Christmas  skies  have  shown; 
Think  of  the  glad,  glad  Christmas  days  which  you  have  known ; 
Think  of  the  wise  men  who  have  pushed  your  door  ajar 
And  brought  you  gifts  from  lands  both  near  and  far ; 
Think  of  the  halls  through  which  real  songs  were  sung ; 
Think  of  the  little  stockings  which  round  the  fireplace  hung. 

Think  of  it  all! 
Ah !  let  The  Child  the  window  of  your  days  fling  open  wide, 
That  all  these  precious  memories  may  enter  and  abide. 

Minnie  E.  Hays. 


An  Effective  Use  of  the  History  Examination 

A.  Curtis  Wilgus,   M.  A.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  History, 
The  University  of  California. 

1'""""""°" "'"'|HE  examination,  in  the  educational  system  today,  is, 

I  iTp  I  figuratively  speaking,  an  anti-toxin.  When  admin- 
I  J[  I  istered  wisely  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  pupil, 
I  I    but  when  used  unwisely  it  becomes  an  evil,  and 

|]miiiiiiiiiai iiiinc|  is  therefore  dangerous. 

I  I        Let  us  note  briefly  how  the  examination  is  used 

I  I   at  the  present  time  in  the  maiority  of  schools.    The 

teacher,  m  giving  an  examination,  aims  to  find  out 
just  how  much  the  pupils  know.  "But  know  of  what  ?"  the  self- 
analyzing  teacher  enquires.  "I  ask  questions  which  I  feel  sure 
that  the  pupils  can  answer,  for  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  ask 
them  for  information  about  subjects  that  have  not  been  pre- 
viously discussed  or  assigned.  Further,  I  ask  for  facts  which  are 
important  for  the  pupils  to  know  and  remember.  Sometimes  I 
give  examinations  to  determine  the  grade  to  mark  the  pupil, 
or,"  adds  the  honest  teacher,  "I  give  them  an  examination  to  kill 
time,  without  expecting  to  correct  the  papers."  And  perhaps  this 
last  reason  is  more  common  than  we  care  to  admit. 

Is  there  any  conscientious  teacher  who  really  believes,  deep 
down  in  her  soul,  that  she  can  mark  the  examination  papers  of 
a  class — especially  if  she  has  a  goodly  number  and  the  answers 
are  long — using  the  same  standard  for  all?  One  easily  becomes 
fatigued  correcting  a  large  number  of  papers,  and  when  one  stops 
the  task  to  rest,  the  standard  of  grading  has  usually  "slipped"  up 
or  down.  Moreover,  teachers  are  often  influenced  by  reading  the 
papers  of  the  best  pupils  first  and  grading  the  others  accordingly, 
or  vice  versa,  for  it  is  practically  impossible  not  to  judge  the  rest 
of  the  class  by  the  extremes  rather  than  by  the  means,  which  in 
the  latter  case  is  the  average  pupil.  How  much  then  are  these 
examinations  trustworthy  in  showing  the  true  merit  and  ability 
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of  the  student  ?  In  reality  the  teacher  is  giving  herself  a  grade 
upon  her  ability  to  judge  that  of  the  pupil. 

Again,  if  the  teacher  has  been  conscientious  in  her  classroom 
work  and  has  observed  the  pupils  carefully,  as  she  must  needs 
do  day  by  day,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  one  would  need  an 
examination,  as  such,  to  determine  the  pupil's  mastery  of  the 
subject.  Unless  the  class  is  exceptionally  large,  which  is  not 
usually  the  case  in  secondary  schools,  the  teacher  will  have  all 
of  this  particular  knowledge  regarding  each  pupil. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  whether  examinations  are 
a  true  test  of  ability,  and  therefore  whether  they  are  reliable. 
For  example,  the  pupils  in  a  given  class  are  told  that  they  will  be 
quizzed  on  six  questions  the  following  day,  covering  what  has  been 
assigned  since  the  last  examination  or  test,  perhaps  six  weeks  ago. 
The  teacher  picks  out  what  she  considers  to  be  six  important 
questions,  for,  of  necessity,  she  is  the  sole  judge  of  their  impor- 
tance. The  pupils,  in  the  meantime,  are  feverishly  reviewing, 
and  perhaps  nine  times  out  of  ten,  cramming.  Some  perhaps  have 
tried  to  anticipate  what  will  be  asked  by  selecting  what  to  them 
seem  to  be  the  important  points  likely  to  be  discussed.  Of  course, 
it  is  only  luck  if  any  one  happens  to  choose  the  identical  six 
which  the  teacher  has  selected.  Thus,  the  students  come  to  class 
the  next  day  feeling  that  they  are  playing  a  game  of  chance  with 
the  teacher  with  success  for  the  lucky,  and  the  more  questions 
that  they  can  answer  the  better.  But  what  of  those  who  have 
prepared  themselves  on  the  wrong  questions?  And  what  about 
the  ones  who  have  said,  "Oh,  well,  since  it  is  a  case  of  luck 
whether  I  happen  to  hit  the  right  ones  or  not,  why  review  at  all, 
for  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  do  just  as  well  V^  Let  the  teacher 
remember  her  school  days,  for  how  many,  especially  those  who 
are  new  to  the  subject  they  teach,  would  care  to  take  such  an 
examination  ?  And,  suppose  that  such  a  quiz  was  "sprung"  with- 
out warning,  as  is  often  the  case,  upon  unsuspecting  victims  1 
How  much  is  this,  then,  a  test  of  ability,  and  to  what  extent  is 
it  to  be  relied  upon  to  determine  the  standing  of  pupils  ?    What 
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consequently,  is  the  pupil's  attitude  towards  examinations  as  they 
are  commonly  used  today? 

All  teachers  at  one  time  in  their  lives  have  been  students  in 
schools  and  have  been  required  to  take  examinations.  As  a  rule 
we  hated  them,  and  why  ?  Mainly  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
inconvenient  and  bothersome.  Some  could  never  write  an  exam- 
ination well,  for  they  became  habitually  excited  and  consequently 
confused.  Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  who 
were  not  bothered  by  an  examination  in  any  form,  and  perhaps 
even  enjoyed  them.  But,  in  truth,  what  percentage  of  the  whole 
did  the  latter  form  ?  Certainly  a  small  fraction.  And  if  we  had 
ever  known  that  a  teacher  was  giving  examinations  to  kill  time, 
which  we  could  often  guess,  we  should  have  complained  a  great 
deal  about  writing  them.  If  such  feelings  were  common  then, 
is  it  not  true  that  they  may  be  found  now  among  the  present 
generation  of  pupils? 

So  far  the  history  examination  has  not  been  definitely  referred 
to  but  what  has  been  said  applies  to  that  subject  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  it  does  to  many  others.  In  the  average  history  class  of 
the  secondary  school  today,  does  one  find  the  examination  being 
given  for  the  pupil's  benefit  or  for  the  teacher's  ?  I  have  known 
of  history  teachers  giving  examinations  as  a  punishment  because 
of  lack  of  visible  studying  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  In  this  case 
the  questions  are  usually  unfair,  and  more  so  when  the  examina- 
tion is  unannounced  to  the  class.  As  a  result,  that  desirable  sym- 
pathetic feeling  between  teacher  and  pupils  tends  to  disappear. 
Instead  of  working  with  the  students  the  teacher  is  working  against 
them  and  thus  antagonizes  them. 

When  the  examination  is  used  by  the  teacher  in  such  ways 
as  have  been  suggested  above  there  accrue  many  undesirable 
results.  Some  of  these  are  cramming, — ^which  is  a  "process  of 
mental  feeding  neither  preceded  by  appetite  nor  followed  by  diges- 
tion," as  an  acquaintance  of  mine  has  aptly  said ;  dishonesty,  that 
is,  cheating  and  deceitf ulness ;  irregular  work,  laziness,  useless 
memorizing,  the  formation  of  wrong  judgment,  unwise  study, 
mental  and  nervous  disturbances,  and  above  all,  complaint  about 
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the  teacher  and  her  methods.  To  the  thoughtful  student  of  the 
examination  system  as  it  is  today,  these  effects  are  self-evident, 
and  since  they  have  been  discussed  so  fully  by  others  nothing 
more  than  a  recapitulation  is  necessary  here. 

Turning  now  to  a  more  effective  use  of  the  examination,  which 
it  is  believed  will  be  found  more  efficient  and  of  greater  benefit 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  let  us  picture  an  imaginary  American 
history  class  in  the  average  secondary  school.  The  subject  is 
taught  here  throughout  the  whole  year.  For  our  purpose  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  this  period  is  divided  into  quarters  or 
semesters,  but,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  shall  decide  upon  the 
latter  plan.  At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  school  authorities 
require  that  an  examination  shall  be  given.  Our  imaginary 
teacher  is  not  a  believer  in  the  use  of  the  examination  as  cited 
above,  but  has  ideas  of  her  own  regarding  its  use  and  is  deter- 
mined to  try  them  out,  at  the  same  time  obeying  the  rule  in 
regard  to  the  final  semester  examination  and  an  additional  one, 
that  from  time  to  time  short  "tests"  are  to  be  employed. 

At  the  beginning  of  school,  when  the  teacher  explains  how  the 
course  will  be  conducted,  and  shows  the  pupils  how  to  keep  note 
books,  etc.,  she  tells  them  that  at  the  end  of  every  two  weeks  a 
short  test  or  quiz  will  be  given  as  a  means  of  review,  and  that  it 
will  not  count  for  much  in  the  way  of  affecting  their  standings — - 
for  the  papers  will  be  marked  "passing"  or  "failing" — ^unless  their 
class  standing  is  low,  in  which  case  more  weight  will  be  placed 
upon  the  test  papers  of  those  who  are  low  in  their  grades.  Con- 
sequently at  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  of  actual  teaching  and 
class  work,  the  teacher  passes  around  test  papers  and  asks  the 
pupils  to  answer  a  few  questions,  probably  not  more  than  -^ve^ 
bringing  out  the  most  important  points  discussed  in  the  past  two 
weeks.  After  the  test  is  finished,  the  papers  are  collected  by  the 
teacher,  who  sees  that  all  are  correctly  dated,  and  arranges  them 
in  alphabetical  order  by  names,  filing  them  away  for  future  ref- 
erence. Some  time  before  the  next  recitation  the  teacher  goes 
over  the  papers,  looking  to  see  whether  any  of  the  pupils  have 
failed  to  answer  any  of  the  questions,  and  getting  a  general  idea 
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of  the  character  of  the  answers.  On  the  following  day,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  history  recitation  period,  she  takes  up  each 
question  separately,  answering  it  carefully,  giving  the  pupils  a 
chance  to  ask  any  questions  that  may  be  suggested,  and  stating 
whether  any  papers  are  marked  as  failing,  and  if  so,  whose,  and 
for  what  reason.  This  last,  however,  need  not  be  done  before  the 
whole  class,  but  at  another  time,  if  it  be  made  clear  that  all  those 
who  do  not  hear  from  the  teacher  in  regard  to  their  papers  shall 
understand  that  they  have  passed. 

Following  out  this  example,  then,  a  test  is  given  at  the  end  of 
each  two-week  period  succeeding,  the  papers  all  being  filed  away, 
those  of  each  pupil  being  placed  together,  dated,  and  kept  in 
alphabetical  arrangement.  If  the  teacher  thinks  best,  the  ques- 
tions asked  may  be  only  upon  the  period  of  the  two  weeks  imme- 
diately preceding,  or  if  of  sufficient  importance,  upon  an  earlier 
previous  period.  As  in  the  first  instance,  the  teacher  places  no 
marks  upon  the  subsequent  papers  other  than  the  words  ' 'passing" 
and  "failing."  When  the  end  of  the  semester  arrives  the  teacher 
announces  that  a  final  examination  will  be  given,  covering  only 
what  has  been  taken  up  in  the  past  tests  and  the  important  points 
of  the  last  two-week  period  which  has  just  ended.  She  explains 
that  the  pupils  need  not  worry,  since  the  most  important  points 
of  the  various  two-week  periods — which  were  emphasized  as  of 
the  most  importance  when  they  were  discussed — will  be  asked. 
Of  course,  by  this  procedure  the  scope  and  number  of  questions 
to  be  given  on  the  examination  is  greatly  limited  and  the  pupils 
need  only  to  review  these,  with  the  aid  of  their  papers,  which  the 
teacher  hands  back  shortly  before  the  examination.  The  incen- 
tive for  cramming  is  therefore  done  away  with,  as  is  also  cheating, 
and  with  the  constant  repetition  of  the  important  points  only 
an  extremely  dull  pupil  will  need  to  review  to  any  great  extent. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  this  method  of  giving  tests  or  exam- 
inations only  the  important  points  are  stressed — those  which  it  is 
desirable  and  beneficial  for  the  pupil  to  remember.  As  a  result 
the  pupil  will  get  a  great  deal  more  out  of  the  history  lesson 
and  remember  more  of  what  has  been  studied.     A  few  high  places, 
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so  to  speak,  will  stand  out  in  the  pupil's  mind,  filled  in  between 
with  what  they  more  or  less  dimly  or  imperfectly  remember, 
whereas,  in  the  usual  system  of  examinations  little  of  any  conse- 
quence remains  in  their  memory  to  remind  them  that  they  have 
even  studied  history. 

When  the  required  final  examination  is  finished,  the  teacher, 
who  has  kept  an  account  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  pupils  on  the 
tests,  can  grade  the  examination  papers  in  a  much  more  enlight- 
ened manner,  for  she  knows  just  what  to  expect,  and  can  there- 
fore mark  with  better  judgment  the  various  pupils. 

Perhaps  the  teacher  has  found  previously  that  a  pupil  does 
not  do  as  well  on  the  examination  as  in  class,  and  concludes  that 
it  is  due  to  nervousness  or  to  habitual  confusion  when  attempting 
to  write.  If  so,  the  teacher  should  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  examination  marks  of  such  pupils,  but  judge  mainly  by  the 
class  work.  It  may  even  be  that  the  teacher  by  this  method  of 
periodic  tests  will  be  able  partially  or  wholly  to  cure  a  pupil  of 
such  a  handicap.  However,  if  such  nervousness  and  confusion 
continue  to  result,  the  teacher  should  exempt  such  pupils  from 
all  examinations  except  the  final  one  which  is  required. 

In  summarizing,  then,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  method  of 
examinations  is  based  mainly  upon:  (1)  a  scheme  of  reviewing  in 
which  the  pupils  attain  a  better  mastery  of  the  subject  by  having 
the  important  facts  emphasized  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be 
remembered;  (2)  a  plan  for  lightening  the  teacher's  work  in 
regard  to  the  extremely  careful  grading  of  papers,  and  (3)  the 
fact  that,  as  a  result  of  this  use  of  the  test  or  examination,  the 
pupils  are  not  so  tempted  to  cram  or  cheat  as  in  the  usual  method 
now  employed,  and  that  the  teacher  is  more  conscientious  in  grad- 
ing. In  a  word,  the  whole  system  makes  it  easier  for  the  teacher 
and  pupils  to  be  honest  and  fair  with  each  other  in  all  of  their 
class  room  relations. 
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IS  THIS  RECORD  TYPICAL  ? 

Frank  Deerwester,  State  Normal  College, 
Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

1^'"" """"""""^|HE  writer  of  this  article  recently  had  the  privilege 

I        nri     I   of  going  over  the  records  of  a  rural  school  in  a 
I  A       i   distinctively  rural  section  of  western  Missouri,  and 

I  I   while  the  opportunity,  because  of  the  personal  con- 

Si'iiiiniiiitaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  nections,  was  more  interesting  to  him  than  it  can 
I  I   possibly  be  to  others,  yet  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 

I  I   the  facts  thus  brought  to  light  have  sufficient  educa- 

ii>]lilli(IIIIIIDIIilllllllllC{*     i-  1  1  •  ii  X  J.   ^^      ' 

tional  value  m  one  way  or  another  to  warrant  their 

publication. 
The  district  is  exactly  three  miles  square  and  is  more  than 
three  miles  at  its  nearest  point  from  any  village,  six  miles  from 
the  nearest  railroad,  and  eight  miles  from  the  "county  seat"  town. 
The  nearest  village,  a  hamlet  of  two  hundred  souls,  was  the 
trading  and  mail  post  for  a  portion  of  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict in  the  early  days,  as  was  the  larger  county  seat,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  some  twenty-five  hundred,  for  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
trict. This  latter  town,  the  largest  in  the  county,  has  had  a  rail- 
road since  1881.  Prior  to  that  time,  for  some  six  years,  the  district 
under  consideration  had  depended  for  railroad  privileges  upon  a 
small  town  situated  some  sixteen  miles  away  in  the  opposite 
direction,  on  another  railroad.  Earlier  than  this,  the  nearest 
railroad  point  had  been  thirty-five  miles  away.  These  facts  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  remoteness  of  the  community  from  things 
of  an  urban  nature,  in  short,  it  was  distinctly  rural.  Of  course, 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  has  annihilated  distances,  and  small 
towns,  though  nearer,  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  drawing  power 
as  compared  with  larger  ones  much  more  remote. 

This  district  was  organized  as  a  school  unit  in  18Y0,  and,  there- 
fore, has  just  passed,  though  without  "celebrating,"  its  fiftieth 
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anniversary  It  is  this  fact  of  semi-centennial  that  suggested  to 
the  writer  the  present  survey.  In  many  sections  of  the  United 
States,  a  school  unit  counting  only  fifty  years  of  life  would  be 
comparatively  new.  But  this  district  has  been  in  its  origin  and 
life  coincident  with  the  period  of  American  educational  history 
which  followed  the  Civil  War.  This  has  been  a  period  in  many 
ways  wonderful,  and  the  study  of  a  unit  contemporaneous  there- 
with should  have  a  value  and  an  interest. 

At  the  time  of  organization  the  district  contained  a  population 
of  one  hundred  thirteen,  forty-eight  being  adults,  forty  of  "school 
age"  (six  to  twenty-one),  and  twenty-five  under  the  age  of  six. 
Of  the  forty-eight  adults,  six  are  still  living  in  the  district,  the 
others  having  died  or  moved  away.  Of  the  sixty-five  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  five  only  are  still  living  in  the  district.  The 
present  population  of  the  district  numbers  one  hundred  seventy- 
one,  with  one  hundred  five  adults,  forty-two  of  school  age,  and 
twenty-four  under  the  age  of  six.  The  "school  population,''  as 
these  figures  show,  began  with  forty  and  today  numbers  forty-two, 
but  the  clerk's  records  show  that  in  the  eighties  the  enumeration 
ran  from  ninety  to  a  hundred.  The  average  school  attendance 
for  the  current  term  to  date  is  about  twenty,  but  the  writer  remem- 
bers a  term  of  the  district's  school  in  which  the  average  for  the 
entire  term,  without  the  aid  of  a  compulsory  attendance  law, 
was  fifty,  with  a  maximum  of  seventy-six. 

The  first  settler  located  within  the  bounds  of  the  future  district 
in  the  year  1867,  and  at  the  organization  in  1870,  the  district 
contained  a  total  of  twenty  families.  These  were  mostly  emi- 
grants from  older  sections  of  the  same  state  or  from  the  trans- 
Mississippi  regions  of  Kentucky  or  Illinois.  The  only  foreign 
element  of  the  district's  population  has  been  the  German,  repre- 
sented by  five  of  the  original  twenty  families  and  by  a  few  later 
accessions.  The  children  of  these  families,  however,  were  in  no 
instance  foreign  bom. 

Politically  the  district  has  been  unbrokenly  Democratic,  even 
1920  not  marking  an  exception,  although  politics  has  never  figured 
in  the  choice  of  school  directors  or  teachers.     In  the  early  days 
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the  religious  wants  were  supplied  bj  itinerant  and  non-resident 
preachers,  who  held  services  in  the  schoolhouse  or  in  residences. 
The  Baptists  early  effected  an  organization  and  later  built  a  church 
near  the  center  of  the  district  and  still  maintain  there  a  working 
unit.  Three  boys  have  gone  into  the  ministry  from  this  church, 
one  now  being  a  missionary  in  South  America.  N"earby  churches 
of  the  Disciples,  Lutherans,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  have  each  a  good  following  in  the  district. 

No  minister  has  ever  resided  in  the  district.  Three  "country 
doctors''  have  at  various  times  lived  within  its  boundaries. 
Through  perhaps  twenty  years  of  its  history  blacksmiths  have 
maintained  shops.  The  earliest  of  the  physicians  kept  a  store 
for  a  little  while,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  a  store  has  been 
continuously  conducted.  For  a  few  years  preceding  the  univer- 
salizing of  the  rural  delivery  of  mails  a  post  office  was  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  store,  but  this  was  displaced  by  the  free 
delivery  service,  which  reaches  every  home  in  the  district.  The 
first  telephone  connection  was  made  in  1902,  and  at  the  present 
time  more  than  YO  per  cent  of  the  homes  have  telephone  service. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  homes  maintain  automobiles  at  the  present 
time  and  two  have  lighting  systems. 

Through  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  district's  history,  land 
tenantry  was  virtually  unknown.  Each  farmer  held  title  to  his 
own  tract  of  land,  although  a  goodly  number  of  the  farms  were 
more  or  less  encumbered  with  mortgages.  But  the  year  1892 
marks  the  entry  of  the  most  influential  and  far-reaching  factor 
in  the  history  of  the  district.  This  was  a  system  of  non-resident 
land-ownership  of  almost  nation-wide  notoriety.  Beginning  with 
that  year  a  certain  moneyed  interest  began  the  purchase  of  farms 
in  the  county  and  rapidly  increased  its  holdings,  until  in  the 
county  (approximately  thirty  miles  square)  they  reached  a  total 
of  about  seventy  thousand  acres,,  or  twelve  percent  and  in  the 
district  a  total  of  sixteen  hundred  acres,  or  more  than  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  whole.  A  few  of  the  early  settlers  had  sold  their 
holdings  after  a  residence  in  the  district  of  only  a  year  or  so.  But 
with  the  advent  of  the  big  land-owning  interests,  there  was   % 
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tremendous  exodus  and,  from  that  time  onward,  a  constant  flow 
of  tenantry  through  the  district.  Sometimes  these  tenants  have 
remained  in  the  district  or  its  immediate  environs  for  a  period 
of  years  and  some  have  eventually  purchased  land  in  the  district 
or  nearby.  But  in  the  main,  they  have  been  birds  of  passage. 
Only  occasionally  do  they  become  members  of  churches,  serve  on 
the  school  boards,  or  enter  seriously  into  the  community  life.  The 
large  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  school  of  this  district 
through  its  half  century  of  history  and  likewise  the  large  number 
lost  from  the  view  of  the  historian  are  due  to  the  fact  of  this 
floating  element  in  the  population. 

The  school  is  in  its  second  home,  the  first  having  been  erected 
in  1870,  the  second  in  1886.  Each  at  the  time  of  its  construc- 
tion was  a  "fairly  good"  specimen  of  the  type  of  architecture  then 
prevalent  among  rural  schools.  Through  more  than  half  of  the 
fifty  years  the  district  has  "kept  school"  nine  months  of  the  year, 
and  never  more  than  this,  nor  ever  less  than  eight,  even  when 
neighboring  districts  were  content  with  five  or  six.  In  the  matter 
of  teachers^  salaries  the  scale  has  not  been  so  satisfactory,  although 
"cheap  teachers"  for  the  sake  of  cheapness  have  never  been  sought. 
In  short,  the  district  has,  in  the  main,  been  interested  in  having 
a  good  school,  though  it  has  not  striven  zealously  to  have  "the 
best." 

The  accompanying  statistical  summary  sets  forth  in  a  numer- 
ical way  certain  phases  of  this  unit  of  educational  history.  The 
three  main  items  of  the  summary  are : 

1.  A  comparison  of  the  district  populations  at  the  beginning 
and  the  close  of  the  fifty-year  period. 

2.  The  present  status  of  the  entire  list  of  four  hundred  thirty- 
six  individuals  who  in  the  fifty  years  have  attended  the  school, 
so  far  as  their  history  can  be  followed. 

3.  Some  figures  dealing  with  the  school  attendance  of  those 
who,  by  their  membership  in  the  school,  passed  imder  its  influ- 
ence for  a  time,  brief  in  some  instances,  longer  in  others. 

In  dealing  with  certain  items  under  "present  status"  it  has  been 
possible,    and  was   thought  worth  while,   to  make  a  three-fold 
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division,   according  to  geographical   location:    "in  the  district," 

"elsewhere  in  the  county,"  and  "outside  the  county."  These  three 
geographical  units  are  supposed  to  stand  for  three  increasingly- 
widened  zones  of  dissemination  of  the  school's  influence.  The 
summary  follows: 

DisTEicT  Population. 

1870  1920 

Adults   48  105 

School  Age   40  42 

Eelow  Six 25  24 

Total   113  171 

Peesent  Status. 

Attending  Elementary  School  in  District 25 

Elsewhere   7 

Attending  Advanced  Schools 5 

Total    —         37 

Farming  in  the  District 21 

Elswhere  in  the  County 22 

Outside  of  County 34 

Total   —         77 

Farmers'  Wives  or  Daughters  in  District 27 

Elsewhere  in  County 26 

Outside  of  County 32 

Total   —         85 

Business  in  the  County 8 

Outside  of  County 9 

Total   —         17 

Wives  of  Business  Men  in  County 2 

Outside  of  County 7 

Total    —           9 

Laborers  (skilled  and  unskilled)  in  County 5 

Outside  of  County 40 

Total   —         45 
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Wives  of  Laborers  in  County 4 

Outside  of  County 19 

Total   ". —         23 

Clerical  and  Government  Workers 12 

Wives  of  same   2 

Total   —         14 

Professional : 

Teacher   1 

Ministers 2 

Missionary    1 

Physician   1 

Wives  of  Professional  Men 5 

Total   —         10 

Convict    1 

Lost  from  sight   65 

Deceased 53 

Grand  Total 436 

School  Attendance. 

In  District  altogether   436 

At  organization    35 

At  present 25 

Elsewhere : 

Elementary — Too  incomplete  to  estimate. 

Secondary,  in  past  (estimated) 18 

At  present  (estimated) 5 

College  and  Professional 20 

The  perusal  of  the  figures  contained  in  this  summary  creates 
certain  ^'impressions"  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  But  to  him  it 
seems  that  these  impressions  are  worth  less  than  the  answer  to  the 
title  question.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  this  question  and  the  figures 
herein  submitted  may  stimulate  investigation  and  result  in  such 
discussion  as  will  yield  an  answer  to  his  question,  that  the  writer 
submits  his  paper. 


A  Thrift  Supervisor 

Eva  Lyle  Plant,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

|»i.inuiiiiDmiiH»iiic^  SUPElRYISOE   of  thrift   in   the   public   schools 

I         A         I  would  be  a  step  out  of  the  beaten  track,  but  a 

I       /^^      I  ^ong  stride  toward  the  making  of  a  thrifty  com- 

I  I  munity.     We  have  a  supervisor  of  music,  drawing, 

$]iiiiiiiiniiDiiiiiiiiiiiit^  and  penmanship;   in  some  cities  of  reading,   and 

I  I  also    English.      Is    a    practical    understanding    of 

I  I  thrift  of  less  importance  than  of  drawing  to  the 

4»]|IIIIIHIIIIC2lllillllllllC>i>  ,   .,  ,  T  ,1,1  -1    xi      X 

average  child ;  or  does  the  theory  prevail  that  every 
teacher  is  fitted  to  impart  this  knowledge,  or  that  it  does  not  come 
within  the  purpose  of  the  school  ? 

Men  who  are  studying  the  matter  tell  us  that  the  nation  is 
becoming  weakened  by  excitement  and  self-indulgence.  They  bid 
us,  individually,  to  pause  in  our  mad  course  and  strive  to  live 
more  temperately,  lest  our  resources  and  our  stamina  be  exhausted. 

Our  l!^ational  Educational  Association  recommends  as  a  possible 
solution  of  the  problem  that  thrift  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  counsels  the  same  plan.  State 
teachers'  associations  have  enacted  rulings  making  the  teaching  of 
thrift  in  the  schools  compulsory.  Even  state  legislatures  have 
passed  similiar  laws,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  government  is 
sending  out  literature  pleading  for  the  practise  as  well  as  the  teach- 
ing of  thrift  in  the  homes. 

Two  ways  of  teaching  thrift  in  the  schools  are  put  forth.  One 
correlates  the  work  with  some  already  established  branch  of  the 
school  course.  The  other  presents  it  as  an  individual  subject  in 
the  curriculum.  In  either  case,  practical  and  permanent  results 
are  much  less  than  hoped  for.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  find. 

Let  us  consider  the  teaching  of  thrift  in  correlation  with  other 
work.  The  instructor  is  hired  to  teach  domestic  science,  arithme- 
tic, or  civics.  Whatever  the  work  may  be,  she  is  prepared  to  teach 
that  work,  not  thrift.     Very  likely  she  must  exercise  such  econ- 
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omy  in  her  own  living  that  she  feels  no  enthusiasm  for  the  teaching 
of  thrift,  or  it  may  be  that  she  does  not  know  how  to  teach  it  effec- 
tively. Granted  that  here  and  there  may  be  a  teacher  who  is  enthu- 
siastic, and  can  make  it  interesting  and  impressive,  but  few  pupils 
come  in  contact  with  such  a  teacher,  and  they  leave  her  at  the  end 
of  a  year.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  much  of  permanent  value  in 
this  unsystematic,   inefficient  method. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  thrift  is  taught  as  a  separate  subject,  it  is 
placed  in  the  high  school.  The  teacher  has  probably  had  no  special 
preparation  for  it,  may  never  have  studied  it  heretofore.  It  is 
assigned  to  some  one, — any  one  who  has  a  vacant  hour.  The  teach- 
ing is  generally  theoretical.  For  eight  or  ten  years  there  has  been 
nothing  in  school  life  to  inculate  thrift  ideas  in  the  child's  mind; 
then  it  is  "taken"  for  a  year,  and  is  over.  To  make  it  still  less 
effective,  thrift  is  usually  elective,  and  only  a  few  enter  the  classe;*. 
It  is  possible  that  a  small  number  of  pupils  may  carry  away  from 
school  some  practical  knowledge  of  thrift  gained  therein,  but  it  is 
not  likely.  The  teaching  of  thrift  in  this  way  has  no  effect  upoa 
the  school  as  a  body,  and  the  pupils  go  out  every  year  from  school 
to  meet  the  problems  of  life,  fettered  and  enfeebled  with  more 
and  more  extravagant  habits  and  ideas. 

Habit  is  the  result  of  continued  practice,  an  action  that  has 
become  second  nature ;  and  thrift,  to  be  effective,  must  be  a  habit, 
formed  slowly  and  surely  along  through  the  school  years.  The 
home  is  the  logical  place  for  the  teaching  of  thrift,  but  if  it  were 
taught  in  the  home,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  this  present  anx- 
iety ;  and  if  it  is  taught  by  the  exceptional  parent,  the  extravagance 
and  wastefulness  manifested  among  the  pupils  at  school  easily  coun- 
teracts in  the  susceptible  and  sensitive  mind  of  the  child  any  home 
training  in  the  judicious  use  of  one's  resources. 

If  thrift  is  to  be  taught  in  the  school,  it  should  be  taught  by 
some  one  who  has  studied  thrift  broadly.  Such  a  one  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  teach  anything  else.  If  its  importance  warrants 
making  it  a  school  subject,  thrift  should  have  the  same  standing  in 
the  curriculum  as  Latin  or  algebra,  and  have  an  instructor's  full 
time. 
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Sound  reasoning  convinces  us  that  thrift  should  not  begin  in  the 
high  school,  nor  should  it  be  taught  theoretically,  nor  should  the 
effectiveness  of  the  teaching  depend  upon  the  many  different  in- 
structors who  are  called  upon  to  teach  it,  undirected,  in  correlation 
with  other  work.  The  teaching  of  thrift  should  begin  with  the  first 
grade  and  be  taught  in  every  grade  through  school,  not  merely  vsdth 
the  domestic  science,  or  the  garden  work,  but  with  every  subject  in 
the  grades. 

This  can  be  done  only  through  a  well  trained,  broadly  educated 
and  experienced  supervisor.  I^Tecessarily,  she  would  have  availed 
herself  of  all  the  material  obtainable  on  the  teaching  of  the  subject, 
from  every  possible  standpoint,  as  well  as  have  taken  special  train- 
ing for  it.  The  task  would  be  hers  of  outlining  methods  and  worjs 
for  the  teaching  of  thrift  in  arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  Eng- 
lish, etc.,  from  the  first  grade  to  high  school.  Added  to  this,  she 
should  be  able  to  inspire  the  teachers  with  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 

It  would  be  her  business,  also,  to  arouse  public  interest,  and  to 
popularize  the  idea.  This  must  be  wisely  and  most  carefully  done, 
and  not  overdone.  Through  the  supervisor,  prominent  people  of 
the  city  could  be  induced  to  use  their  influence,  or  give  assistance 
to  a  certain  phase  of  the  work.  Much  could  be  done  through  the 
women's  clubs.  The  matter  could  be  so  presented  in  the  high 
school  organizations  as  to  bring  about  greatly  needed  changes  in 
dress,  making  extravagance  and  ostentation  distasteful.  Bankers, 
insurance,  and  other  business  men  could  give  practical  talks  to 
groups  of  modeiate  size,  such  as  clubs  or  classes.  Definite  plans, 
clearly  presented  and  carefully  followed  up,  mark  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  project  like  this.  The  school  banks  are  invaluable  in 
teaching  children  to  save  and  spend  wisely,  but  in  many  places  it 
is  impossible  to  get  them  started,  or  they  do  not  prove  of  general 
value  if  started,  because  the  teachers  and  parents  are  not  interested. 
Competition  between  certain  grades  of  different  schools  for  prizes, 
awarded  for  practical  thrift  ideas  would  be  advantageous,  the  prizes 
to  be  given  by  firms  or  companies  interested  in  the  line  of  work 
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suggesting  the  contest,  while  newspaper  publicity  would  add  much 
to  the  general  interest. 

Back  of  it  all  there  must  be  one  person  planning,  directing,  and 
solving  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  guarding  against  any  sudden 
agitation  that  would  detract  from  the  stability  of  the  undertaking, 
and  developing  in  the  school  and  community  a  continuous  and 
growing  interest  in  the  practice  of  thrift. 


Ail  For  The  Game 

Long  ago  I  quarreled  with  a  playmate, — 

We  were  little  pilgrims  at  the  fair, — 
I  was  all  for  galleries  of  painting ; 

She  was  for  the  chute  and  crazy  stair. 
So  we  parted, — I,  who  had  the  guide-book. 

She,  who  had  the  lunch,  took  each  our  route; 
I,  to  galleries  of  art,  in  anger, — 

She  might  go  and  chute  her  precious  chute ! 
But,  behold  her,  laughing,  round  a  column. 

Teasing  with  her  eyes,  "Do  come  and  play  V 
Where  we  went  then,  we  have  both  forgotten. 

Does  it  matter? — How  we  laughed  that  day! 

So,  when  now  with  Life  I  have  a  quarrel. 

Thinking  never  each  to  each  will  speak ; 
I  would  go  my  way  and  spurn  her  favors; 

Still  I  find  her,  owning  not  I  seek; 
Catch  her  laughing  at  me  round  the  grimness. 

Doing  full  her  share  to  mend  the  day, — 
Life,  who  carries  both  the  lunch  and  guide-book, 

Generously  teasing, '  "Come  and  play.^' 

Galleries  of  art  or  crazy  stair, — 
Where  she  leads  what  matter,  so  I  play? 

What  the  game  I'll  one  day  have  forgotten, 
Only  know  if  I  have  laughed,  one  day. 

Julia  Mary  Martin. 


Direct  Moral  Education:  An  Experiment 

Carrie  Barden,  Department  of  Themes, 
State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

|3mmmiiiaiK:iimmt|0ME  educators,  I  suppose,  have  always  believed  as 
i  O  =  ^^^  Kuskin  that  ' 'education  does  not  mean  teach- 
I  ij  I  ing  people  what  they  do  not  know;  it  means 
I  I    teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave." 

Ijiimiiiiiiiciiiiiiii [*   But  probably  very  many  have  thought  that  mere 

I  I    knowledge    of    subjects    prescribed    by    the    usual 

I  I    school  curricula  would  make  people  behave  as  they 

do  not  behave;  that  that  knowledge  is  the  "Open, 
Sesame"  to  all  power  including  that  which  is  spiritual  and  moral ; 
and  hence  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  teach  people 
what  they  do  not  know  about  all  subjects  under  the  sun  except 
the  one  most  important — their  ov\ai  social  conduct.  More  and 
more,  however,  notably  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  schools  are 
coming  to  regard  knowledge  as  a  mere  by-product  of  the  educa- 
tional process,  and  to  measure,  or  try  to  measure,  their  achieve- 
ments in  terms  of  character  values.  Schools  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  the  prime  function  of  education  is  to  alter  habits 
of  conduct,  to  impart  an  interest  in  harmonious  living,  to  develop 
the  most  perfect  type  of  personality  that  it  is  possible  to  develop 
from  each  one  of  their  school  citizens. 

To  further  this  paramount  aim  of  education,  the  best  schools 
are  taking  every  occasion  and  employing  every  available  method 
and  resource.  More  and  more  the  organization  of  the  school; 
its  spirit ;  the  teaching  methods ;  all  the  activities  of  students,  not 
only  those  of  the  usual  curriculum  subjects  with  their  precious 
ethical  material,  but  extra-class  activities  such  as  those  of  clubs 
and  societies  and  athletics  student  directed,  of  assemblies  student 
managed,  of  student  government — all  are  being  bent  toward  the 
one  art  that  is  of  concern  to  everyone — the  art  of  living.  In  a 
certain  school  a  fifty-dollar  annual  prize  to  the  best  school  citizen 
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brings  definitely  into  students'  consciousness,  through  its  printed 
conditions,  public  opinion  concerning  such  phases  of  morality  as 
school  service,  co-operation,  appropriate  dressing,  and  evils  of 
'^knocking."  In  some  schools,  a  steadily  increasing  number,  I 
believe,  distinct  courses  in  moral  instruction  are  given  although 
a  speaker  in  1915  before  the  i^.  E.  A.  declared:  ^The  best 
exi^erience  has  proved  that  direct  and  formal  instruction  in  morals 
either  orally  or  by  means  of  text  books  has  been  unsatisfactory." 
Of  such  instruction  which  has  not  been  unsatisfactory  I  wish  to 
speak. 

The  basis  of  the  work  was  the  $5,000  prize  code  of  morals 
written  by  Professor  Hutchins  of  Oberlin  College.  Five  or  ten 
minutes  at  the  beginning  of  a  fifty-minute  period  in  a  Primary 
Methods  class  of  a  teachers'  college  were  given  over  four  times  a 
week  to  a  discussion  of  the  laws  of  this  code.  The  discussion 
was  entirely  voluntary;  no  student  was  called  upon.  But  it  had 
been  suggested  by  the  teacher  that  the  class  bring  in  concrete  illus- 
trations of  the  various  laws,  drawing  their  examples  from  history, 
from  literature,  from  business,  from  the  child  life  about  them, 
and  from  their  own  lives.  It  has  been  said  again  and  again  that 
the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the  basis  of  all  moral  education 
in  school.  How  much  the  success  of  this  little  experiment  was 
due  to  the  eager  interest  of  the  teacher,  to  the  fact  that  ^^her 
thoughts  had  reality  and  depth  because  they  harmonized  with  the 
life  which  she  had  always  lived,"  to  the  courage  that  has  made 
her  unafraid  of  ridicule,  and  unafraid  to  stand  by  her  convictions 
though  she  has  to  stand  alone,  to  her  avoidance  of  anything  like 
cen seriousness,  to  her  occasional  use  of  religious  sanctions,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  Certainly  without  the  presence  of  some  at 
least  of  these  facts,  the  experiment  would  have  been  cheap.  The 
teacher  adopted  this  direct  method  of  teaching  morals  because  she 
had  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  neglect  almost  always  attended 
an  indirect  treatment.  A  few  illustrations  will  sufiice  to  show  the 
character  of  the  discussions  and  suggest  their  possible  moral  value. 

The  ^'law  of  duty"  was  under  discussion.  ^The  good  Ameri- 
can does  his  duty.     The  shirker  or  the  willing  idler  lives  upon 
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the  labor  of  others  and  thus  makes  the  common  life  poorer  and 
harder,  and  injures  his  country  and  her  cause.  I  will  try  to  find 
out  what  is  my  duty,  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  will  do  it  whether 
it  is  easy  or  hard.  What  I  ought  to  do  I  can  do."  One  girFs 
frank  confession  ran  thus:  ^'One  evening  at  Minerva  play  prac- 
tice Miss  Hill  asked  all  in  cast  to  see  her  at  three  fifteen  the  fol- 
lowing day  on  an  important  matter.  The  next  day  I  neglected 
to  go  to  the  meeting.  At  the  meeting  Miss  Hill  read  a  list  of  the 
articles  which  each  girl  was  to  bring  to  a  dress  rehearsal  to  be  held 
the  same  evening.  Because  I  didn't  know  what  to  bring,  one  of 
the  girls  hurrying  to  Gymnasium  volunteered  to  tell  me.  But  the 
little  time  she  spent  in  telling  me  so  delayed  her  that  she  was  late 
for  ^Gym.'  The  instructor  sent  her  for  an  excuse.  When  she 
finally  obtained  the  excuse  it  was  useless  for  her  to  return  to 
'Gym.'  Consequently  she  was  forced  to  make  up  the  work  the 
next  day,  using  a  period  that  she  usually  spent  upon  her  teaching 
preparation.  Therefore,  my  neglecting  to  attend  the  meeting 
inconvenienced  the  girl  greatly  and  may  even  have  hurt  the  chil- 
dren whom  she  taught.  My  failure  in  duty  made  the  common 
life  a  little  harder  and  maybe  a  little  poorer."  There  were  cited 
many  cases  of  failure  to  do  one's  share  of  committee  work ;  of  lack 
of  consideration  for  others  in  the  use  of  a  library  book  needed  by 
many;  of  inability  to  contribute  to  a  great  social-welfare  move- 
ment, such  as  that  concerned  with  the  war-stricken  children  of 
Europe,  because  of  the  spending  of  money  for  movies  most  of 
which  were  at  least  of  questionable  value,  and  for  extravagant 
clothes  when  plain  ones  would  have  served  the  wearer  and  the 
school  community  much  better.  And  one  conscientious  student 
who  had  taught  a  rural  school  before  coming  to  this  teachers' 
college  said  regretfully:  "A  teacher  whom  I  knew  taught  her 
pupils  to  think  that  the  only  things  worth  while  were  material 
things.  Some  of  the  pupils  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  right 
way  thought  the  teacher  must  know  best  and  followed  her  ideas. 
Later  when  I,  one  of  these  pupils,  became  a  teacher  I  taught  what 
I  had  learned  from  her.  Because  I  didn't  find  out  what  was  my 
duty  in  this  matter,  many  children  were  hurt  for  all  time."     One 
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student  asked  the  class  what  could  be  done  to  help  bring  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  harm  she  was  doing  herself  the  girl — a  type  that 
exists  in  every  school — who  hurries  around  the  last  minute  before 
class  time  gathering  a  speck  of  the  lesson  from  each  of  several 
persons.  The  discussion  brought  out  not  only  that  one  should 
refuse  to  give  the  desired  information  to  such  a  person  and  frank- 
ly tell  her  that  the  refusal  was  a  kindness  to  her,  but  also  that 
the  group  should  lose  no  opportunity  to  bring  out  in  the  presence 
of  the  offender,  in  as  kindly  a  way  as  possible,  the  harmfulness  of 
her  conduct.  Severe  group  discipline  of  a  recalcitrant  member 
but  no  doubt  merited  discipline !  Perhaps  it  needs  to  be  recalled 
that  these  were  student  discussions  and  student  decisions  made 
with  only  a  word  now  and  then  from  the  teacher. 

As  to  the  extent  that  these  ideas  and  ideals  of  duty  are  opera- 
tive in  the  conduct  of  these  students  in  other  social  situations  very 
few  data  are  available.  It  has,  however,  been  observed  that  stu- 
dents in  this  course  in  which  direct  moral  training  is  given  are 
seen,  a  little  oftener  than  is  the  average  student,  to  return  early 
to  the  library  a  book  needed  by  many,  to  generously  offer  a  much- 
sought  book  or  magazine  to  someone  not  fortunate  enough  to  have 
obtained  the  use  of  it,  and  to  study  during  some  recreation  hour 
that  this  courtesy  may  be  extended ;  that  these  students  are  a  little 
more  prompt  in  committee  work  and  a  little  more  willing  to  do  the 
inconspicuous  or  unpleasant  part ;  that  they  are  a  little  more  likely 
to  leave  the  blackboards  clean  for  the  next  workers,  even  returning 
sometimes  from  another  floor  or  another  building  to  do  this  neg- 
lected or  forgotten  duty. 

It  is  surely  good  for  prospective  teachers,  as  students  in  this 
course  are,  to  have  explicitly  brought  before  them  the  "law  of 
good  workmanship,''  another  of  the  laws  of  Professor  Hutchins' 
code,  a  part  of  which  is  the  ideal,  not  of  beating  others — an  ideal 
still  much  too  common  in  schools  as  elsewhere — ^but  the  ideal  of 
beating  one's  own  record;  not  competition  with  others  but  com- 
petition with  oneself.  "We  want  school  life,"  says  Henry  l^eu- 
mann  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School  of  JSTew  York  City,  "to  be 
organized  around  the  idea  not  that  each  student  is  to  do  his  utmost 
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to  get  a  better  mark  than  his  neighbor,  but  that  all  are  expected  to 
make  a  free  offering  of  their  best  to  the  class  and  the  school  as  a 
whole,  and  through  these  to  the  larger  community."  It  was  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  part  of  the  "law  of  good  workmanship'' 
quoted  above  that  the  teacher  took  the  opportunity  of  giving  some 
practical  advice  regarding  method  by  which  teachers  might  beat 
their  own  best  records.  Another  part  of  the  same  law,  "Time 
will  test  my  work/'  was  the  occasion  for  protests  against  the  "soft 
pedagogy"  that  seems  to  aim  to  make  children  and  older  students 
comfortable  and  happy,  and  the  teacher  popular  in  the  present 
whatever  may  be  the  outcome  for  the  future.  "I  disliked  arith- 
metic," testified  one  girl ;  "and  whenever  I  cried  because  I  didn't 
wish  to  work  the  problems  or  because  I  couldn't  get  them  readily, 
my  mother  helped  me.  As  a  result  I  failed  in  the  state  examina- 
tions and  entered  high  school  a  semester  later  than  I  should  have 
done."  I  guarantee  that  as  a  parent  or  a  teacher  she  will  not 
make  a  similar  mistake.  And  perhaps  the  class  by  her  testimony, 
has  been  led  to  value  in  some  degree  "the  slow,  silent,  penetrating 
influence  of  steadiness  and  perseverance  which  makes  for  moral 
education."  As  for  the  last  article  of  this  law,  "When  I  have 
done  my  best,  I  will  not  envy  those  who  have  done  better,  or  those 
who  have  received  larger  rewards.  Envy  spoils  the  worker  and 
may  spoil  the  work,"  can  one  doubt  that  the  mere  bringing  of  it 
forward  by  explicit  statement  and  by  illustration  into  the  stu- 
dents' conscious  understanding  will  make  for  higher  levels  of 
right  relationship,  man  to  man  ?  And  it  is  an  especially  valuable 
principle  for  one  who  is  about  to  enter  a  vocation  in  which  the 
emoluments  for  service  are  not  large  and  often  are  not  fairly 
apportioned. 

The  "law  of  team-work,"  the  constructive  spirit  of  co-operation, 
the  spirit  that  is  opposed  to  mere  non-interference,  the  spirit  that 
causes  all  to  work  together  for  the  positive  good  of  the  whole,  must 
animate  a  democracy.  "The  good  American  works  in  friendly 
co-operation  with  his  fellow  workers,"  says  Professor  Hutchins' 
code.  "In  my  work  I  will  strive  to  contribute  what  is  best  for 
each  and  all."     Evidently  some  of  the  girls  of  this  school  had 
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striven,  doubtless  to  a  somewliat  greater  extent  because  of  famil- 
iarity with  this  code,  and  because  of  their  discussion  of  concrete 
problems  of  conduct  suggested  by  it.  According  to  students'  tes- 
timony given  in  this  particular  class,  some  girls  at  the  dormitories, 
when  they  themselves  had  no  lessons  to  prepare,  voluntarily  ob- 
served study  hours  that  they  might  not  interfere  with  those  who 
had  work  to  do;  some  avoided  friction  by  generously  helping  out 
of  their  turns  slow  or  indolent  room-mates  to  care  for  their  rooms ; 
some  remembered  never  to  leave  soiled  dishes  in  the  dormitory 
kitchenettes,  and  by  their  silent  example  made  others  ashamed  to 
do  so ;  some,  out  of  consideration  for  others,  learned,  not  without 
much  effort,  to  talk  loud  enough  in  class  rooms  to  be  heard  easily. 

But  the  cases  of  those  who,  perhaps  thoughtlessly  did  not  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  the  common  life  were  also  cited,  often 
by  the  offenders  themselves:  the  girl,  who  having  neglected  to 
order  a  class  pin  took  one  of  those  ordered,  thus  compelling  one 
who  had  a  right  to  a  pin  to  go  without  it ;  the  students  at  the  Halls 
who  monopolized  the  much-in-demand  daily  newspaper;  the  mem- 
ber of  a  group  in  charge  of  a  ^^cold  frame"  who  left  the  watering 
can  empty,  thus  doubling  the  labor  of  someone  else,  besides  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  use  for  the  plants  water  of  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture; the  girl,  who,  unwilling  to  go  to  the  trouble  to  unwind  her 
thread  from  a  sewing-machine  bobbin,  took  bobbin  thread,  and  all, 
thereby  much  inconveniencing  the  next  sewer;  one  of  the  first 
comers  who  used  on  her  breakfast  food  the  richer  cream  meant  for 
coffee,  and  by  doing  so  obliged  others  to  drink  their  coffee  cream- 
less.  As  one  watched  the  eager  faces  of  the  students,  he  couldn't 
help  seeing  that  to  some  of  them  were  being  made  revelations  of 
a  better  conduct  than  they  had  known  and  of  a  public  opinion 
back  of  that  conduct  that  they  had  not  heretofore  felt  though  all 
their  lives  they  had  been  under  the  indirect  teaching  of  morals. 

Cheerfulness  too  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  "law  of  team- 
work.'' "In  my  work  with  others  I  will  be  cheerful.  Cheerless- 
ness  depresses  all  the  workers  and  injures  all  the  work."  Said  a 
girl,  "Mary  offered  to  take  and  took,  at  some  cost  to  herself,  a 
friend's  book  that  was  due  to  the  library  this  morning  in  order 
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that  her  friend  might  continue  to  study  without  interruption. 
This  made  her  friend, — inclined  this  particular  morning  to  be 
cross, — good-natured.  She  spoke  cheerfully  to  others,  and  they 
became  cheerful,  xind  all  this  on  blue  Monday,"  and,  one  adds 
mentally,  on  account  of  a  tiny  thoughtful  act. 

Complementary  of  the  "law  of  team-work"  is  the  "law  of  kind- 
ness." "Unkindness  anywhere  hurts  the  common  life  every- 
where. Kindness  helps  the  common  life  everywhere."  "When 
the  following  part  of  the  law  was  to  be  discussed :  "I  will  cherish, 
an  unconquerable  good-will  toward  everyone  regardless  of  his  race 
or  his  color,"  several  girls  immediately  after  the  law  was,  as 
usual,  read,  arose  simultaneously.  It  didn't  happen  very  often 
that  the  spirit  moved  so  many  so  quickly.  Perhaps  the  reason 
for  this  was,  though  no  mention  was  made  of  this  matter,  the 
recent  newspaper  accounts  of  the  terrible  atrocities  that  had  been 
committed  at  "Death  Farm"  in  Georgia.  One  girl  told  this  little 
story  with  evident  disapproval  of  the  act  narrated:  "A  negro 
girl  began  to  attend  our  Sunday  School,  and,  as  she  was  about  my 
age,  she  was  put  into  the  class  to  which  I  belonged.  Mary, 
another  girl  of  the  class,  who  upon  her  return  from  a  distant 
school,  had  found  the  negro  girl  a  member,  immediately  stopped 
coming.  AVhen  pressed  for  a  reason,  she  finally  admitted  that 
she  had  no  intention  of  belonging  to  a  Sunday  School  that  admit- 
ted ^niggers.'  "  Another  student  told  of  a  mother  who  was  sowing 
the  seeds  of  race  antipathy  by  frightening  her  little  girl  into  obe- 
dience through  telling  the  child,  upon  certain  occasions,  that  a  big 
black  man  would  get  her  if  she  didn't  comply.  Still  another  gave 
a  recent  street  car  incident  that  she  had  observed :  several  persons 
remained  standing  though  there  was  an  unoccupied  place  beside 
a  negro  woman.  Finally  the  instructor  gave  an  instance  of  un- 
kindness  that  had  been  recounted  to  her  by  the  minister  in  whose 
church  it  happened.  An  old  negro  man — "gentleman"  the  teacher 
said — sat  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  the  gallery  of  a  white  man's 
church  with  his  hand  to  his  ear,  listening  intently.  Finally 
after  having  observed  for  several  weeks  that  a  pew  nearer  the 
front  had  been  unoccupied,  the  old  half-deaf  darkey  ventured  one 
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Sunday  to  take  it.  But  this  unfortunately  happened  to  be  a  Sun- 
day upon  which  the  former  white  occupant,  who  had  been  out  of 
town  for  several  weeks,  wished  to  occupy  it  himself.  The  old 
darky,  withered  by  the  surprised,  haughty  stare  of  the  white  man, 
and  by  the  information  that  that  was  no  place  for  him,  slunk, 
broken-hearted,  out  of  the  church,  and  never  returned.  While 
these  incidents  were  being  told,  it  would  have  been  evident  even 
to  the  most  casual  observer,  by  the  looks  on  the  faces,  by  an  occa- 
sional tone  of  voice  or  half  surpressed  exclamation,  sometimes  by 
a  tense  silence,  how  deeply  the  class  felt  the  unjustice  of  such 
acts. 

Then  came  the  question:  What  can  we  do  about  it?  And 
the  answer — partly  teacher's  and  partly  students' :  When  we  have 
the  opportunity  we  can  sit  with  a  negro  on  a  crowded  street  car 
and  thus  leave  other  seats  for  those  who  are  unwilling  to  do  this ; 
in  our  own  schools,  when  we  become  teachers,  we  will  not  discrim- 
inate between  white  and  negro  children,  if  there  are  any  of  the 
latter,  or,  better  still,  we  will  sometimes  discriminate  a 
little  in  favor  of  the  latter  because  their  need  is  greater;  we 
can  keep  at  all  times  from  a  patronizing  manner  by  maintaining 
in  our  hearts  an  unconquerable  good  will.  To  what  extent  these 
lessons  in  racial  benevolence  will  be  effective  in  real  life  situa- 
tions no  one  knows  but  it  has  already  been  observed  that  these  stu- 
dents in  other  class  rooms  are  quicker  than  other  students  to  con- 
demn anything  that  approaches  race  arrogance;  and  that  some 
of  these  girls  are  warm  friends,  apparently  with  no  race  con- 
sciousness, certainly  with  no  feeling  of  racial  superiority,  with  a 
certain  Chinese  girl  of  the  school. 

The  law  of  kindness  is  far  reaching  and  these  discussions 
touched  many  of  its  other  phases :  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  crippled,  those  afflicted  in  any  other  way ;  the  avoidance 
of  words  that  wound  uselessly  and  the  use  of  those  that  heal; 
class  room  courtesy,  such  as  giving  help  by  attention  when  another 
is  speaking;  kindness  to  others  regardless  of  their  attitude  toward 
one — the  crux  of  kindness  many  persons  find  this.  And  some 
■evidently  realized  as  they  hadn't  done  before  that  kindness  in  this 
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imperfect  world  sometimes  means  sternness  and  the  causing  of 
pain  and  suffering.  "Bob,  the  bully,  may  need  to  be  made 
unhappy  for  a  little  while,"  as  one  student  said,  "in  order  that 
other  boys  may  be  happy  for  many  days."  "Kindness  to  others 
may  mean  to  the  man  who  inhumanly  beats  his  dog  the  pain  of  a 
prosecution  by  law;  and  to  us,  if  we  do  our  duty,  the  pain  of 
bringing  this  pain  upon  him,"  said  another. 

Thus  this  experiment  in  direct  moral  education  went  on  eagerly 
on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  students.  That  some  of  these 
ideals  were  immediately  translated  into  action  in  other  social  sit- 
uations there  is  no  doubt ;  that  many  of  them  will  carry  over  into 
more  remote  situations  is  probable.  And  so  this  little  course  for 
helping  prospective  teachers  "to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave," 
the  prime  purpose  of  education  according  to  Kuskin,  and  to  teach 
others  to  do  likewise,  was,  it  is  evident,  worth  while. 


Falling  Asleep 

Your  voice  booms  in  my  ears  and  then  gi'ows  dim, 
With  a  pitiless  rhythm  compelling  as  ancient  death; 

The  room  recedes  and  my  struggling  senses  swim 
In  white  sea-light  and  languid  pulsing  breath. 

Then  words  take  sudden  meaning,  sharp  and  clear, 
The  room  breaks  on  my  old,  astounded  sight, 

And  holds  me  in  a  sudden  grip,  like  fear, 
And  then,  releasing,  vanishes  in  light. 

The  booming  lulls  to  music  of  grieving  seas, 

A  troop  of  dreams  goes  by  with  rhythmic  tread, 
As  white  sheep  homeward  over  wind-swept  leas, 
The  dark  shuts  in  like  a  door — and  the  world  is  dead ! 


Grace  Gordon, 


Some  Experiences  With  Trade  Education 

A.  W.-  Forbes,  Wokcester,  Mass. 

1.  A  boy  with  two  years  training  in  electrical  work  in  a 
trade  school,  did  not  prove  satisfactory  with  this  work,  but  did 
good  work  with  machine  tools. 

2.  A  graduate  in  a  short  course  in  mechanical  drawing,  with 
excellent  recommendations  from  his  teacher,  did  good  work  as  a 
machinist  where  he  had  had  no  experience  or  instruction,  and 
very  good  work  in  assembling,  but  was  not  satisfactory  in  mechan- 
ical drawing. 

3.  A  graduate  of  a  four  years  trade  school  machinist  course, 
with  high  standing  at  the  school,  and  with  excellent  recommenda- 
tions from  his  teachers,  did  not  make  good  as  a  machinist  or  in 
electrical  work.     He  did  not  stay  to  try  other  work. 

Are  these  typical  cases  or  exceptions?  In  my  shop  they  are 
typical.  I  have  never  known,  one  school  trained  tradesman  who 
made  good  in  the  line  in  which  he  was  trained,  but  have  known  a 
number  who  made  good  in  something  else.  This  is  doubtless 
partly  due  to  the  limited  number  of  cases  under  observation,  but 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  all  my  cases  were  exceptions.  Then 
it  may  be  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  my  shop,  which  I  will  agree 
is  exceptional.  We  have  a  much  greater  variety  of  work,  and  I 
demand  more  head  work,  and  less  mere  knowledge  than  most 
shops.  Possibly  the  trade  school  graduate  would  do  better  if 
placed  in  the  shop  where  everything  is  systematized,  but  trade 
school  training  does  not  seem  necessary  for  such  a  shop. 

I  have  also  employed  a  number  of  students  from  one  of  our  lead- 
ing technical  schools.  They  were  given  general  work  in  the 
machine  shop,  and  also  some  electrical  work.  'No  upper  classman 
has  shown  as  good  judgment  in  handling  the  work  as  the  ma- 
jority of  freshmen,  and  those  freshmen  who  did  exceptionally  well 
their  first  year  have  shown  a  decided  change  for  the  worse  during 
their  second  year.     The  decline  in  judgment  and  general  mechan- 
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ical  ability  has  about  equalled  their  gain  in  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  work.  The  fault  I  find  is  decidedly  intellectual  in 
nature.  I  have  never  noticed  much  change  in  willingness  to 
work. 

These  are  the  facts  as  observed,  too  limited  in  number  to  be 
regarded  as  proof  of  anything,  and  having  the  further  defect 
that  the  boys  were  only  observed  under  one  employer.  Similar 
observations  for  other  shops  where  it  is  possible  to  compare  the 
work  of  a  boy  on  the  job  for  which  he  is  prepared  and  on  another 
lob,  or  where  it  is  possible  to  get  observations  on  a  boy  during  his 
training,  would  be  of  considerable  value. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  progress  made  by  the  trade  school 
and  the  techanical  school  graduates  is  due  solely  to  the  class  of 
boys  that  enter  these  institutions,  and  that  they  succeed  in  spite 
of  their  training  instead  of  as  a  result  of  it?  There  is  much  to 
support  this  view.  ISTot  being  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  employ- 
ees that  I  could  find  for  the  responsible  positions  in  my  shop,  I 
started  some  time  ago  to  find  a  few  boys  that  I  could  train  for  the 
work.  The  training  would  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  tech- 
nical schools,  the  time  being  divided  between  shop  work,  tech- 
nical study  of  the  theories  of  the  design  and  construction  of  our 
machines,  and  one  or  two  courses  in  the  local  high  schools  or 
colleges  selected  for  general  culture.  The  results  to  date  have 
been  zero.  That  is,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  boy, 
whom  I  considered  to  have  the  qualifications  suitable  to  learn  the 
work,  who  had  not  definitely  decided  to  go  to  some  college  or 
technical  school.  The  schools  are  so  well  advertised  that  every 
boy  with  ability,  energy  and  other  qualifications,  refuses  to  con- 
sider anything  but  school  training,  and  they  find  the  financial 
requisites  some  way,  or  at  least  the  exceptions  are  so  few  that  it  is 
difiicult  to  find  one. 

I  have  talked  with  probably  a  thousand  boys  with  this  is  view, 
but  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  colleges  or  equivalent 
institutions  get  all  the  best,  and  that  they  turn  them  out  less 
suited  to  learn  to  handle  the  responsible  work  of  an  industry  like 
the  one  in  which  I  am  engaged,  than  they  were  when  they  entered. 
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Observations  of  the  leading  men  in  industry  show  that  they  are 
not  college  men  as  a  class,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  boys  whom 
we  should  expect  to  develop  into  leaders  of  industry  go  to  college. 

A  number  of  explanations  should  be  considered,  but  two  facts 
about  school  training  stand  out  prominently,  that  may  have  much 
to  do  with  results.  In  school  the  boys  are  being  continually 
helped.  Instructions  are  given  for  every  detail  in  the  trade 
courses,  and  when  books  are  used  the  students  are  even  told  what 
page  to  read  for  each  fact  that  they  are  supposed  to  learn.  The 
trade  school  trained  electrician  and  the  technical  school  trained 
engineer  have  a  quantity  of  facts  at  their  disposal,  but  they  seem 
to  have  lost  to  a  considerable  extent  the  simple  and  direct 
quality  of  judgment  that  they  possessed  when  they  entered  the 
institution.  And  this  is  but  natural.  There  is  but  little  in 
the  school  training  that  encourages  this  quality. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  school  training,  particularly  of 
the  technical  school,  is  the  vast  quantity  of  facts  that  the  student  is 
supposed  to  learn.  IIow  is  it  possible  for  a  person  who  is  so 
swamped  with  things  to  learn,  to  give  much  attention  to  making 
observations  on  those  things  ?  The  result  is  a  mass  of  undigested 
information  which  the  student  tries  to  use  in  meeting  a  problem, 
but  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles.  I  can 
remember  how,  while  sitting  in  a  park  two  years  after  studying 
calculus,  a  certain  calculus  problem  occured  to  me,  and  it  seemed 
very  easy  so  I  worked  it  out  on  the  back  of  an  envelope.  I  did  not 
understand  this  problem  while  taking  the  course,  but  after  the 
details  of  the  calculus  had  been  forgotten  the  difficulties  vanished. 
I  had  happened  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  inci- 
dentally, but  more  often  the  student  gets  only  the  details,  and  then 
when  these  are  forgotten,  nothing  remains  except  a  little  confusion. 

It  may  be  possible  to  avoid  these  defects  in  the  trade  and  tech- 
nical schools,  but  why  the  necessity  as  long  as  there  is  so  much 
opportunity  for  learning  the  trade  in  the  shops  or  on  the  job.  It 
is  an  open  question  how  many  opportunities  would  open  up  to  learn 
the  work  on  the  job,  if  the  schools  would  give  up  the  boys  who  are 
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capable  of  learning,  but  there  are  certainly  enough  vacancies  at 
the  present  time  for  the  few  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  old  apprentice  system  produced  good  results,  but  it  is  of  course 
of  no  value  without  apprentices.  As  for  the  class  of  boys  who  are 
now  going  into  industry  at  the  legal  age,  the  technical  schools  will 
not  attempt  to  do  anything  with  them,  and  the  trade  schools  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  do  much.  There  is  plenty  for  the  teachers  to  do 
in  general  culture  without  attempting  the  impossible, — the  teach- 
ing of  an  occupation  in  school. 


Sing  As  You  Go 

There're  some  who  grope  in  gloom,  my  lad. 

And  share  not  the  joys  of  the  way, 
In  lonely  cells  they  sit,  my  lad. 

Like  monks  of  old  and  mourn  the  day. 

You^ll  travel  the  way  but  once,  my  lad, 

So  enjoy  the  world  as  you  go ; 
The  years  of  thy  youth  are  passing,  my  lad. 

So  sing  and  be  gay  as  you  go. 

Ther^re  some  who  daily  do  penance,  my  lad. 

And  scorn  the  homely  joys  of  life; 
All  solemn  and  lone  they  creep  along,  my  lad^ 

Through  gloom  and  sadness,  and  woe  and  strife. 

Youll  travel  the  way  but  once,  my  lad, 

So  enjoy  the  world  as  you  go; 
The  years  of  thy  youth  are  passing,  my  lad. 

So  sing  and  be  gay  as  you  go. 

Lewis  Sprague  Mills. 


Teacher  Training  in  Armenia 

Agnes  Osborne. 

f3«"»"""°"""»»"«*E  are  all  familiar  enough  with  Teachers'  Institutes 
I  ^  ^  y  1  and  Summer  Training  Schools.  Throughout  the 
I  YY  I  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  teachers 
I  I    gather  from  every  region  to  gain,  in  the  few  months 

^jiiiimiiiiiDiiiiimiiiicI  vacation  breathing  space,  a  wider  vision,  a  better 
I  I    technique,  a  more  united  front  for  the  great  educa- 

i  I    tional  campaign.      There   are  many  serious  prob- 

*^""" '°""'»«"«*   lems   anld   grave   issues   facing   the  teachers,   and 

much  thought  has  gone  into  the  preparation  of  the  work  for  these 
great  assemblies,  that  the  word  that  should  go  from  them  should 
be  tingling  with  a  true  message  for  the  needs  of  the  country. 

During  these  same  months  another  group  of  teachers  are  meet- 
ing together  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  They,  too,  have  grave 
problems  to  meet,  issues  very  literally  of  life  and  death  for  the 
children  of  their  land.  They  have  not  much  leeway,  hardly 
breathing  space  in  which  to  face  these  problems,  for  theirs  is  an 
all-year-round  responsibility  for  the  boys  and  girls,  who  have  no 
home  to  go  to  in  the  summer-time.  They  have  to  deal  with  the 
orphan  children  of  Armenia,  the  salvage  of  war  and  massacre  and 
deportation,  whom  the  American  ^ear  East  Relief  has  rescued. 

In  Constantinople  and  in  some  of  the  largest  centers  of  the 
!N"ear  East  summer  courses  are  conducted  for  the  orphanage 
teachers  during  July  and  early  August.  Such  a  brief  training 
period  was,  not  long  ago,  organized  in  Caesarea.  It  was  only  a 
three-weeks  course,  attended,  however,  by  eighty  persons,  the 
teachers  from  orphanages  of  a  number  of  near-by  towns.  The 
program  was  simple  enough:  courses  in  General  Methods  and 
School  Management,  supplemented  by  special  lectures.  Model 
classes  were  conducted  by  trained  teachers  and  opportunities  pro- 
vided for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  School  sessions  were 
given  in  story-telling,  and  a  half-hour  a  day  of  elementary  work 
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in  singing,  so  loved  by  all  Armenian  youth.  At  7 : 30  in  the  morn- 
ing an  hour  of  games  and  playground  work  was  held,  the  group 
dividing  into  sections,  so  all  took  part.  Most  of  the  curriculum 
studied  dealt  with  primary  and  elementary  school  subjects,  but 
a  group  of  over  twenty  were  given  kindergarten  training  through- 
out the  entire  time.  Such,  in  bare  outline,  was  the  experiment 
which  proved  so  beneficial  that  the  larger  plan  for  similar  work 
has  been  adopted  more  permanently.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  conditions  which  these  Armenian  teachers  work- 
ing in  the  American  Kear  East  Eelief  institutions,  have  to  cope 
with. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  for  many  of  them  their  first  offense  in 
teaching.  The  director  at  Sivas,  one  of  the  large  interior  stations, 
writes:  "We  have  long  since  given  up  hope  of  finding  trained 
teachers,  and  our  search  now  is  for  those  who  know  at  least  reading 
and  writing  and  can  be  taught  to  take  the  place  of  teachers.  For- 
tunately our  head  teacher  is  very  well  prepared  for  this  work, 
and  as  we  look  back  upon  the  teachers  who  were  trained  during 
the  past  year,  we  cannot  say  too  much  in  appreciation  of  this 
branch  of  our  work."  This  situation  is  true  of  those  regions 
which  were  most  severely  hit  by  the  massacres  and  deportations, 
for  in  1915  Armenian  educators  were  especially  marked  for  the 
extermination,  and  the  job  was  done  most  thoroughly.  Those  now 
doing  the  work  were  too  old  or  too  young  at  the  time  to  arouse 
suspicion,  yet  they  are  now  bravely  filling  in  the  gaps.  Here  and 
there  will  be  found  a  real  leader  of  the  old  days.  The  head 
teacher  spoken  of  in  Sivas,  for  example,  is  a  former  member  of 
the  Sivas  Teachers'  College,  the  only  one  of  the  faculty  who  sur- 
vived, owing  to  his  absence  in  Switzerland.  He  changed  his  course 
at  once  from  music  to  pedagogy,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  return 
to  Turkey  after  the  armistice,  in  order  to  help  the  children.  Dur- 
ing the  past  dangerous  years,  he  has  been  sticking  heroically  to 
his  post,  organizing  the  education  of  more  than  1,300  orphans. 
The  word  "heroically"  is  used  advisedly,  for  the  Turk  who  killed 
off  Armenian  intellectuals  in  1915  is  still  in  power,  and  there  is 
a  constant  quite  pardonable  temptation  to  the  teachers  to  leave 
the  country  for  safer  quarters. 
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The  real  caliber  of  these  new  teachers  was  brought  out  in  true 
relief  against  the  dark  background  of  conditions  in  the  Caucasus 
last  spring.  In  April,  the  director  at  Alexandropol  writes:  "At 
present  our  local  employees  are  all  on  a  volunteer  basis,  receiving 
only  food,  lodging,  and  a  fairly  generous  supply  of  clothing.  The 
last  salary  list  at  Kasatche  Post  was  paid  in  December.  The 
teachers  at  the  huge  Polygon  orphanages  received  no  salaries  since 
the  beginning  of  December.  At  the  end  of  January  the  teachers 
at  Kasatche  Post  orphanages  held  a  mass  meeting  and  selected 
a  committee  to  inform  the  District  Commander  that  they  preferred 
to  donate  the  amount  of  their  salaries  to  help  support  the  orphans. 
Also  a  greater  thing,  they  voluntarily  cut  their  food  ration  in 
half.  This  was  entirely  the  idea  of  the  employees  themselves.'^ 
Surely  no  higher  standard  of  devotion  than  this  could  be  applied 
to  teachers  in  any  clime. 

If  the  teachers  have  to  start  themselves  from  a  beginning  of 
almost  zero  in  educational  training,  the  condition  of  the  children 
is  even  lower,  as  regards  the  most  elementary  requirements  for 
successful  school  work.  The  first  problem  that  faces  these  teachers 
is  to  bring  the  children  up  to  the  place  where  most  elementary 
education  begins. 

They  come  sick,  stunted  in  growth  from  starvation,  with  minds 
dulled  by  hardships,  nerves  unbalanced  by  the  strain  of  cruelty 
and  constant  fear.  Half  of  them  do  not  know  their  own  names. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  two-thirds  in  the  interior  orphanages 
do  not  even  remember  their  own  mother  tongue.  Even  the  oldest 
know  scarcely  anything  of  what  they  were  taught  in  pre-war 
school  days.  The  food  and  care  and  kindness  of  the  orphanage 
home  soon  work  marvels  in  the  physique  of  these  boys  and  girls, 
who  rebound  with  that  almost  miraculous  recuperative  power  so 
characteristic  of  their  race. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  how  to  classify  school  work  for  these 
children.  The  majority,  though  of  widely  differing  ages,  are  on 
about  a  level  of  ignorance.  After  a  while,  however,  the  school 
falls  naturally  into  grades.  A  great  many  of  the  children  were 
found  in  the  first  year  to  be  able  to  catch  up  three  to  ^ve  years^ 
work  in  one,  so  that  by  now  there  is  a  fairly  normal  gradation. 
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The  policy  is  to  teach  the  children  their  own  language  first  of 
all.  Hence  the  new  method  of  modern  language  teaching  is  one 
of  the  most  necessary  studies  in  the  teachers'  training  course. 
^N'ext  is  the  question  of  teaching  them  English.  Orientals  take 
to  languages  like  ducks  to  water,  and  there  is  a  temptation,  espe- 
•cially  considering  the  eagerness  of  the  children  to  learn  our 
tongue,  to  give  them  all  English  instruction.  But,  hearing  in 
mind  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  education  in  Armenia 
today, — that  of  making  the  child  self-supporting  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment, — the  policy  has  been  established  of  teaching 
English  only  for  the  older  pupils  of  marked  ability. 

In  the  work  given,  the  simple  subjects  of  a  good  primary  and 
elementary  education  are  aimed  at.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
The  problem  of  education  becomes  a  distinctive  vocational  one 
for  these  orphan  children.  More  and  more  every  child  is  being 
given  industrial  training.  In  the  orphanages  there  is  instruc- 
tion in  carpentry,  shoemaking,  tinsmithing,  bookbinding,  photog- 
raphy, masonry,  weaving,  tailoring,  and  pottery.  Eor  the  girls, 
all  kinds  of  sewing,  knitting,  embroidery  and  lacemaking,  dress- 
making, rugmaking,  housework,  baking  and  nursing. 

Such  training  at  a  glance  raises  many  difficulties.  How  shall 
it  be  taught?  Two  methods  are  at  present  being  followed:  the 
system  of  school  shops  with  regular  manual  training  teachers; 
and  that  of  apprenticing  the  boys  for  half  time  with  local  arti- 
sans, the  other  half  time  being  spent  on  regular  school  subjects. 

Vocational  choice  must  be  made  early.  How  shall  it  be  di- 
rected ?  A  real  economic  problem  is  raised  here,  involving  much 
knowledge  of  conditions  and  an  almost  impossible  amount  of  wis- 
dom in  foreseeing  the  possible  development  of  the  country.  Any 
good  sized  Turkish  town  can  support  a  number  of  carpenters, 
but  only  a  couple  of  bookbinders  or  photographers. 

The  work  must  necessarily  be  practical  from  the  very  first. 
The  needs  of  the  orphanage  themselves  supply  a  very  real  demand 
for  the  products  of  these  school  industries.  Every  kind  of  equip- 
ment and  clothing  has  been  made  by  the  children  themselves,  and, 
of  course,  the  actual  work  of  the  institution  is  more  and  more 
entrusted  to  them  under   supervision.     The  temptation   to  the 
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teachers  to  make  showy,  intricate  articles,  unfit  for  local  use,  must 
constantly  be  curbed.  Indeed,  the  product  must  be  marketable, 
for  as  soon  as  the  orphanage  needs  are  supplied  the  output  must 
be  disposed  of  at  a  financial  gain  to  help  cover  the  heavy  expense 
of  these  industrial  training  schools.  Thus,  in  connection  with  the 
Tarsus  Trade  School,  a  shop  has  been  opened  in  the  town  market, 
where,  side  by  side,  are  exhibited  for  sale,  bread,  shoes,  cloth, 
bound  books,  tin  cups,  oxen  yokes,  and  other  useful  objects.  More- 
over, children  who  are  preparing  to  fill  a  useful  place  in  the  com- 
munity at  an  early  age,  should  be  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the 
life  around  them,  difiicult  though  this  may  be  in  the  crowded 
orphanage  where  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands,  of  children 
are  brought  up  together.  In  one  place  the  boys  gained  very  prac- 
tical experience  in  constructing  a  drainage  system  for  the  town. 

In  this  very  concrete  vocational  work  the  orphans  of  the  Kear 
East  may,  indeed,  have  a  very  real  advantage  over  their  small 
benefactors  in  America,  where  the  purpose  and  the  use  of  what  is 
learned  is  often  too  distant  and  entirely  too  abstract. 

Agricultural  training  is  of  great  necessity,  and  nearly  every 
large  orphan  center  has  its  farm.  The  farm  for  the  orphanage 
of  Trebizond  has  a  most  historic  site  on  the  very  hill  where,  as 
tradition  has  it,  Zenophon  and  his  men  first  came  upon  the  sea. 
This  agricultural  work  has  the  practical  value  that  fresh  vege- 
tables, potatoes,  even  Avheat  for  the  school  use  are  often  entirely 
raised  by  the  boys.  x\t  Caesarea,  dairy  products  are  even  mar- 
keted. All  of  this  is  obviously  of  great  economy  in  relief  work, 
where  land  is  easy  to  get,  but  it  serves  an  educational  purpose 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  orphanage,  serving  as  a  demonstration 
center  for  the  surrounding  country,  just  as  the  newer  rural  school 
is  trying  to  do  over  here.  I'or  teachers  with  any  knowledge  of 
modern  agriculture  it  is,  indeed,  a  great  opportunity,  for  in  this 
rich  agricultural  land  the  methods  employed  date  well  bak  to  the 
days  of  Abraham  himself.  Practically  every  orphanage,  however 
small,  has  at  least  its  own  truck  garden,  which  can  be  made  a 
fine  part  of  the  children's  education,  even  when  not  distinctly 
vocational. 

In  all  this  work,  whether  of  schoolroom,  or  work  bench,  or  field, 
the  teachers  face  huge  handicaps.     The  looms   in  the  weaving 
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classes  are  usually  crude  things  constructed  by  fellow  students  in 
carpentry,  and  many  of  the  tools  come  from  the  orphanage  smithy. 
There  is  a  tremendous  dearth  of  books  of  any  kind.  The  chil- 
dren may  study  four  or  five  to  one  much-used  volume.  Indeed, 
it  is  usually  a  volume  no  longer,  for  books  have  literally  to  be 
divided  up  among  the  pupils.  One  teacher  writes  from  a  large 
center  in  Cilicia:  "Can  you  send  us  some  paper?  None  can  be 
found  here.  We  have  no  decent  pencils.  A  dozen  would  help 
us  out.''  There  are  never  anywhere  near  enough  slates  to  go 
around,  and  real  blackboards  are  almost  unknown.  But  the 
teachers  have  hit  upon  many  a  clever  expedient.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  practical  questions  to  be  discussed  at  the  summer  schools  will 
be,  "How  to  teach  writing  without  paper  or  slates."  From  one, 
the  answer  will  come,  "Just  paint  the  four  sides  of  your  court- 
yard with  black  dye;  we've  done  it  and  it  works  finely."  From 
another,  "We  have  used  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  school- 
rooms, and  then  scrubbed  them  off." 

There  is  always  lack  of  fine  thread  to  be  had  for  the  lacemakers, 
and  exquisite  embroideries  are  often  produced  on  coarsest  mate- 
rials. A  real  S.  O.  S.  insert  in  a  cable  from  the  Caucasus  recently, 
read,  "All  out  of  needles."  Some  time  ago  a  knitting  class  with- 
out any  knitting  needles  whatever  found  a  fine  substitute  in  the 
old  umbrella  of  one  of  the  American  workers. 

Picture  the  problem  of  a  kindergartner  struggling  to  arous3 
from  apathy  the  little  creature  in  her  care  and  not  daring  to  take 
enough  beans  from  the  children's  limited  food  supply  to  carry  on 
the  small  games  intended. 

There,  as  here,  schoolroom  space  is  a  great  problem,  for  the 
orphanages  are  full  to  overflowing,  with  children  still  uncared  for 
at  the  door.  Fortunately,  the  oriental  bed  of  simple  mattress  and 
quilt  lends  itself  to  the  necessity  of  economy,  and  can  be  rolled  up, 
put  in  the  corner,  and  bedrooms  and  dining-hall  used  for  school- 
rooms. The  difficulty  of  heating  in  the  winter  makes  sedentary 
school  work  difficult,  for  many  an  orphanage  is  a  breezy  old  bar- 
rack. In  one  place  school  had  to  be  abandoned  for  some  weeks 
while  the  children  spent  most  of  the  day  in  bed,  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  getting  firewood. 
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These  are  but  a  few  of  the  practical  problems  that  face  these 
teachers.  There  are  many  others.  For  one,  the  problem  of  disci- 
pline for  boys  and  girls  used  to  cruelty  and  suppression.  Here 
self-government  is  being  more  and  more  put  very  genuinely  into 
practice,  and  the  Boy  Scout  movement  helps. 

There  is  the  great  problem  of  physical  education  and  training 
in  actual  play  for  children  who  have,  many  of  them,  forgotten 
how  to  play  at  all,  and  where  little  girls,  indeed,  were  never  sup- 
posed to.  Need  one  mention  the  difficulties  of  any  artistic  train- 
ing where  life  is  reduced  to  such  bare  elemental  terms?  The 
children  show  their  desire  for  something  beautiful  in  pinning  up 
even  little  scraps  of  colored  paper.  A  small  girl  satisfies  her 
oriental  passion  for  color  by  wearing  a  piece  of  orange  peel.  The 
teachers  must  find  some  way  of  providing  for  these  artistic  crea- 
tive instincts  at  least  in  the  industrial  work. 

And  what  of  religious  education  in  these  wholly  non-sectarian 
institutions,  which  are,  however,  the  children's  only  homes? 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  build  up  strong  character  and  ideals 
in  these  boys  and  girls,  in  whom  lies  so  much  hope  for  the  future 
of  this  backward  land.  To  do  this,  orphanage  life  must  be  made 
to  correspond  as  much  as  possible  to  the  situation  of  real  life  out- 
side. Small  family  groups  are  organized  with  older  children 
responsible  for  helping  the  younger  ones.  The  teachers  find  it 
helps  to  have  each  child  have  some  personal  possession  he  can  call 
his  own.  Older  boys  and  girls  in  some  places  are  even  given  a 
small  sum  for  their  work,  out  of  which  they  pay  for  their  board 
and  clothes. 

But  there  is  one  difficulty  which  the  ITear  East  schoolteacher 
never  has.  There  are  no  truants — ^no  truant  officer  necessary. 
The  eagerness,  the  actual  avidity  of  these  little  folk  to  learn,  is, 
indeed,  almost  pathetic,  but  it  means  that  every  effort  of  the 
teacher  is  wonderfully  repaid. 

In  the  !N'ear  East  Belief  refugee  camp  schools  there  are  even 
greater  problems,  if  that  were  possible.  Here  the  teachers  gather 
together  a  few  hundred  children  who  have  fled  with  their  parents 
before  the  fighting  line.     These  little  schools  started  like  howling 
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menageries  of  dirty,  hungry  children.  Baths  and  a  noonday  lunch 
form  a  very  essential  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  Soon  order 
is  established,  and  real  work  being  done,  which  will  at  least  keep 
the  children  out  of  harm  and  help  them  along  a  little  during  their 
temporary  or  prolonged  exile. 

In  many  places  not  actually  refugee  camps  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  destitute,  half-orphaned  children,  whom  the  l^eax  East 
Belief  can  only  touch  through  the  soup  kitchen  and  old  clothing, 
distribution.  Mothers  will  mourn:  "If  I  were  only  dead  he 
might  be  in  the  orphanage  and  get  a  chance."  So  the  Near  East 
Relief  is  trying  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  a  little  schooling  for 
these  children,  either  with  the  orphans  or  apart.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  little  school  for  children  of  women  who  are  employed  in  the 
industries,  or  a  night  class  for  workers.  Everywhere  over  the 
great  area  of  the  E"ear  East,  in  these  many  forms,  the  problems 
of  education  press  heavily  upon  the  adventurous  American  Relief 
worker  and  his  corps  of  faithful  native  teachers.  The  progress 
made  in  two  years  of  organized  work  has  been  in  every  way  most 
encouraging,  in  spite  of  danger  and  hardship,  lack  of  equipment 
and  scarcity  of  funds. 

One  can,  indeed,  hope  for  good  results  from  the  work  of  the 
energetic  little  training  schools,  where  Armenian  teachers  face 
these  great  questions  and  try  to  solve  some  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  educating  this  eager  young  Armenia  that  is  growing 
up  under  the  Silver  Star  of  the  ISTear  East  Relief. 
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The  new  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  his  first  report,  states  that 
*'a  crisis  exists  in  American  education  which  is  fully  as  acute  as  that 
which  exists  in  the  business  world.  The  extent  of  illiteracy  among 
native  Americans,  the  inability  of  large  numbers  of  the  people  to 
understand  our  language  or  to  appreciate  our  institutions  and  ideals, 
the  failure  to  provide  proper  training  for  young  people  on  the  farms, 
the  lack  of  efficient  means  of  physical  education,  and  the  necessity 
for  better  methods  of  school  financing,  are  among  the  most  serious 
problems  that  confront  Americans  of  this  generation. 

"More  than  two-thirds  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States  are  rural 
schools.  Notwithstanding  the  efi'orts  that  have  been  put  forth  in 
their  behalf  during  recent  years,  they  still  constitute  the  most  unsat- 
isfactory part  of  our  public  school  system.  And  it  is  in  the  country 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  illiteracy  among  native  Americans  is  to 
be  found.  There  is  urgent  need  for  authoritative  studies  of  organ- 
ization, administration,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  and 
adaptation  of  the  work  of  rural  schools  to  the  life  and  needs  of  the 
communities  which  they  serve.  The  reports  of  these  studies  should 
interpret  to  taxpayers  and  legislators,  as  well  as  to  teachers  and  school 
officers,  the  plans  and  methods  which  are  proved  to  be  the  most 
effective  and  economical,  and  should  constantly  hold  up  such  stand- 
ards and  ideals  as  are  reasonably  attainable. 

"The  establishment  of  health  and  correct  health  habits  and  the  best 
tjrpes  of  physical  education  must  be  considered  most  important  and 
vital  factors  in  any  education  that  is  to  fit  for  life.  It  would  be 
tremendously  wasteful  for  every  large  city,  or  for  all  the  states,  to 
conduct  independently  the  research  necessary  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciples and  to  formulate  the  constructive  program  demanded  by  public 
policy  in  these  matters. 

The  drift  of  population  to  cities  and  towns  continues.  In  all 
the  centers  of  population  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  in 
the  school  are  children  of  foreign-bom  parents.  This  adds  to  the 
complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  problems  of  city  school  administra- 
tion. We  were  all  startled  by  the  revelations,  during  the  war,  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  safety  and  solidarity  of  our  nation  are  threatened 
by  the  inability  of  large  numbers  of  our  people  to  understand  the 
English  language  and  by  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  our  form  of  government  is  based  and  of  the 
ideals  toward  which  we  are  striving.     The  several  states  are  studying 
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their  problems,  but  there  is  urgent  need  of  a  central  agency  which 
can  make  immediately  available  to  all  the  results  of  any  experiment 
which  proves  successful,  and  which  can  supply  the  constant  stimulus 
to  better  things  which  can  come  only  from  effective  leadership.  This 
is  obviously  a  function  of  the  Federal  Government. 

".State  and  municipal  systems  of  taxation  and  their  relation  to 
school  finance  and  the  support  of  public  education,  are  among  the 
major  problems  that  confront  us.  A  few  thousand  dollars  spent  in 
research  by  experts  capable  of  doing  constructive  work,  would  save  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  many  times  the  sums  thus  expended.  Im- 
proved methods  of  accounting,  the  determination  of  unit  costs,  and 
the  extended  use  of  the  budget  systein,  would  save  much  of  the  waste 
that  has  unfortunately  characterized  many  educational  institutions  and 
school  systems.^' 

Commissioner  Tigert's  report  not  only  sets  forth  in  striking  terms 
the  means  by  which  the  Bureau  in  his  charge  may  become  a  still  greater 
factor  in  American  education,  but  it  describes  the  valuable  work 
which  it  already  has  accomplished.  One  of  its  functions  is  to  make 
"surveys"  of  state,  county,  and  city  school  systems,  and  of  individual 
schools  or  groups  of  schools,  and  to  report  to  the  proper  local  authori- 
ties the  results  of  its  investigations  together  with  constructive  recom- 
mendations. Many  important  pedagogical  problems  have  been  an- 
alyyzed  and  brought  nearer  to  solution  through  the  instrumentality 
of  these  surveys.  Eleven  of  them  were  conducted  during  the  year 
covered  by  this  report. 

Another  feature  of  the  Bureau's  work  which  has  developed  in  the 
past  few  years  is  in  holding  national  or  regional  "conferences''  on 
educational  subjects  or  for  educational  purposes.  In  many  of  them 
citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  were  invited  to  participate  freely;  others 
were  for  the  consideration  of  special  topics,  like  rural  education, 
highway  engineering,  Americanization,  industrial  education,  com- 
mercial education,  negro  education,  etc.,  and  they  brought  together 
persons  whose  especial  interest  is  in  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
conference.  Thirty  conferences,  including  both  tjrpes,  were  held 
during  the  year  1920-21." 


An  excellent  object-lesson  on  the  "Project  method"  is  furnished  in 
an  interesting  account  of  "How  One  School  Studied  the  Paper 
Industry,"  by  Bessie  Allen,  in  charge  of  eighth  grade  school  exhibit 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  It  was  wiitten  by  Miss  Allen  for  the  "Paper 
and  Pulp  Industry,"  the  monthly  publication  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association. 
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"In  Grammar,"  sa3^s  Miss  Allen,  "our  work  was  both  oral  and 
written.  The  oral  work  consisted  of  talks  about  the  history  of  paper 
and  its  manufacture.  The  class  wrote  compositions  on  "The  History 
of  Paper,"  "The  Manufacture  of  Paper  from  Eags,"  and  "The  Man- 
ufacture of  Paper  from  Wood."  These  compositions  were  bound 
together  in  a  booklet.  Further  work  was  the  letters  written  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  paper  industry.  The  letters  sent  and  received 
were  bound  in  another  booklet.  These  included  material  and  sugges- 
tions provided  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  In  our 
Physiology  class  we  studied  the  sanitary  uses  of  paper,  making  a 
collection  of  drinking  cups,  paper  towels,  soap  leaves,  paper  napkins, 
cellulose  and  sputum  cups.  We  also  studied  conditions  under  which 
paper  is  made  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  employee's  health,  finding 
that  the  average  length  of  life  of  a  paper  mill  employee  is  not  abnor- 
mally short.  Our  Arithmetic  work  consisted  of  original  problems 
and  those  taken  from  our  text.  They  dealt  with  paper  measure 
area,  papering,  and  thrift.  In  Spelling  we  made  a  collection  from 
our  text  of  the  words  dealing  with  paper,  and  of  the  new  words  in 
our  composition.  In  the  Drawing  class  we  made  the  posters  and 
covers  for  our  booklets.  In  the  Citizenship  class,  on  the  days  we 
devoted  to  Thrift,  we  talked  about  thrift  in  the  use  of  paper.  These 
talks  gave  us  some  of  our  Arithmetic  problems,  for  example,  if  each 
child  wasted  one  sheet  of  paper  a  day,  how  many  sheets  would  be 
wasted  in  our  school  in  a  year?  We  also  talked  about  baling  waste 
paper.  The  boys  made  a  miniature  baler,  copied  after  the  one  used 
by  the  school.  For  Beading  we  used  articles  from  books  from  the 
library.  As  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  were  taught 
at  the  high  school,  the  work  in  these  subjects  was  done  in  talks 
in  Grammar  or  in  outside  time.  For  Manual  Training  the  boys  made 
a  poster  showing  the  different  kinds  of  paper  used  in  building.  They 
also  made  a  small  two-roomed  house  showing  the  use  of  tar  and  build- 
ing paper,  beaver  board,  pulp  plaster,  and  wall  paper.  For  Domestic 
Science,  the  girls  gave  talks  on  the  use  of  paper  in  the  kitchen  and  as 
a  labor  saver  in  the  home.  They  collected  a  picnic  set  of  paper, 
including  cover,  napkins,  plates,  cups,  ice-cream  dishes,  forks,  spoons, 
finger-bowls  and  paper  towels.  They  also  made  a  poster  showing 
some  uses  of  paper  for  decoration." 


Great  care  should  be  taken  by  every  teacher,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university,  not  to  antagonize  the  pupil.  Setting  a  pupil  right 
when  he  is  in  the  wrong,  correcting  him  where  he  or  his  work  is 
faulty,  is  often  a  necessary  duty  and  an  essential  part  of  a  teacher's 
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work.  But  this  need  not  antagonize  the  pupil.  It  often  does, — but 
it  need  not.  Wherein  lies  the  difference?  Largly  in  the  personality 
of  the  teacher.  Can  personality  be  attained?  It  certainly  can.  It  is 
not  an  atmosphere, — something  outside  of  a  person.  It  is  within,, 
in  the  heart,  a  point  of  view,  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  spiritual  habit 
that  can  be  cultivated  and  that  will  grow  stronger  and  clearer  with 
the  passage  of  time.  It  is  something  that  is  so  worth  while  that  every 
teacher  should  determine  to  have  it.  It  is  more  valuable  than  all 
the  diplomas  in  the  world. 

With  a  disciplined  mind,  a  heart  of  love  for  others,  and  a  spirit 
of  truth  and  sincerity,  a  teacher  can  face  the  matter  of  discipline 
with  perfect  confidence  and  composure.  When  a  pupil  has  done 
wrong,  whether  it  is  failure  in  his  studies  or  overt  acts  that  are 
against  the  rules,  such  a  teacher  need  not  dread  the  interview  with 
the  offender.  It  will  be  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  influencing 
the  pupil  for  his  own  personal  good  and  for  demonstrating  the  teacher's 
real  "call"  to  teach.  Quietness  and  self-control  should  dominate  the 
teacher's  attitude  and  words.  Being  in  the  right  gives  mastery  and 
self-possession,  and  these  are  more  impressive  by  far  than  are  loud 
tones  and  other  evidences  of  anger.  Speak  quietly  and  naturally. 
Let  the  offense  be  clearly  stated  and  show  its  consequences  to  the 
culprit  himself,  the  school,  the  other  pupils,  the  community,  the  race. 
Then  show  the  solicitude  and  love  that  exists  in  every  true  teacher's 
soul  for  the  pupil;  tactfully  appeal  to  the  test  that  is  in  him, — do 
not  dwell  upon  the  worst.  Make  him  feel  that  you  know  he  has  a 
better  self  that  is  surely  going  to  win  the  victory  over  his  worse  self. 
Dismiss  him  with  the  feeling  that  you  are  sure  he  sees  the  matter 
now  in  its  true  light  and  that  he  is  going  to  do  right  hereafter.  Tell 
him  to  come  to  you  at  any  time  for  sympathy  and  counsel,  and  to 
count  on  you  as  his  true  and  faithful  friend.  Few,  indeed,  are  the 
young  wrong-doers  who  can  get  away  wholly  and  permanently  from 
the  influence  of  this  kind  of  teacher.  But  this  kind  of  teacher — 
unfortunately  for  those  in  her  present  school — is  in  great  danger  of 
being  called  away  herself  to  still  higher  responsibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities.    Employers  of  teachers  are  looking  for  them. 


The  Editor  has  received  the  following  commtmication  from  the 
head  of  a  large  manufacturing  concern.  Does  any  reader  of  Educa- 
tion care  to  accept  the  challenge  and  reply  to  the  challenger? 

Editor  of  Education:  Dear  Sir — There  has  been  one  conspicuous 
educational  development  lately  that  T  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  your 
magazine.  I  am  referring  to  Mr.  Edison's  observations  on  the  rela- 
tion between  success  in  answering  a  set  of  unrelated  questions,  andr 
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ability  to  handle  executive  positions.     There  are  certain  facts  that 
seem  to  be  established  in  this  connection. 

1.  Mr.  Edison  has  found  something  that  works  in  practice. 

2.  Mr.  Edison  is  not  an  educational  expert,  and  does  not  under- 
stand the  reasons  behind  his  observations. 

3.  Educators  are  inclined  to  deny  the  facts  instead  of  trying  to 
explain  them. 

It  seems  as  though  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Edison  were  of 
sufficient  value  so  as  to  warrant  a  considerable  discussion.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  might  be  difficult,  for  it  seems  that  only  those  who 
show  amazing  ignorance  of  the  subject  are  willing  to  commit  them- 
selves about  it.  Yours  very  truly,  A.  W.  Forbes. 


Plans  are  under  way  for  an  international  congress  on  education 
to  meet  in  the  United  States  in  1923,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  Dr.  A.  0.  Thomas,  of  Maine,  chair- 
man of  the  Association's  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has  been 
in  Washington  in  conference  with  President  Harding  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  promoting  world  understanding  through  education. 
Dr.  Thomas  has  directed  a  formal  letter  to  President  Harding,  asking 
him  to  extend  to  the  nations  represented  in  the  arms  conference  an 
invitation  to  join  America  in  this  educational  congress. 

The  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  suggests  that  the  world  congress 
might  well  work  toward  the  following  objectives : 

To  promote  peace  and  good-will  among  the  nations  of  the  earth; 
to  bring  about  a  world-wide  tolerance  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
all  nations;  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  value  and  the  inherited 
gifts  of  nationality;  to  secure  more  accurate  and  satisfying  informa- 
tion and  more  adequate  statements  in  the  text-books  used  in  the 
schools  of  the  various  countries;  to  foster  a  national  comradeship  and 
confidence ;  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation those  spiritual  values  necessary  to  carry  forward  the  principles 
emphasized  in  the  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments ;  to  empha- 
size in  all  schools  the  essential  unity  of  mankind  upon  the  evils  of  war, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  peace. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends:  The  teaching  of  inter- 
national civics,  which  will  acquaint  the  rising  generation  with  the 
various  points  of  contact  made  necessary  and  facilitated  by  the  modem 
means  of  communication  and  trade;  the  organization  of  text-book 
material  used  in  schools,  such  as  will  give  a  more  accurate  visual- 
ization of  the  dominant  traits  and  ideals  of  the  nations ;  the  exchange 
of  teachers  and  the  establishment  of  scholarships  to  students  of  foreign 
countries;  a  program  looking  to  universal  education;  an  exchange  of 
articles  on  education  setting  forth  programs  and  methods  us^d  in  the 
various  countries,  and  an  exchange  of  educational  periodicals;  the 
designation  of  a  dav  to  be  observed  by  all,  which  mav  be  known  as 
"World  Good- Will  Day." 


Book  Reviews 


So  many  books  arc  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  It  is  impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  and  publishers,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

FAMOUS  DOGS  IN  FICTION.  Edited  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.     Price  $1.60.     Illustrated. 

This  book  will  be  welcomed  by  hosts  of  readers  wherever  English  is 
read,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  translated  into  other  languages.  It  reflects 
the  almost  universal  love  borne  by  humanity  for  the  canine  race, — 
which  love  has  been  expressed  in  works  of  fiction  by  so  many  of  the 
most  notable  writers.  Perhaps  no  character  of  the  great  English  nov- 
elist, Dickens,  is  better  known  than  "Dora's"  "Jip,"  and  millions  of 
human  beings  have  laughed  and  cried  over  him.  "Rip  Van  Winkle's"  dog, 
the  "Dog  of  Flanders,"  "Beautiful  Joe,"  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  and  scores 
of  others  have  moved  men's  hearts  and  called  forth  their  admiration, — 
and  every  one  of  them  has  many  counterparts  in  real  life  or  they  would 
not  have  been  re-created  in  fiction.  Their  stories  are  told  in  this  book 
in  fine,  stirring,  admirable  English,  making  this  an  unexcelled  gift  book 
for  boy  or  man,  girl  or  woman. 

LITTLE  FRIENDS  IN  FEATHERS.  By  Inez  N.  McFee.  Illustrations 
in  color  and  halftone.  240  pages.  Price  $2.50.  Barse  &  Hopkins,  New 
York. 

We  like  this  book  for  its  freedom  from  technicalities  and  for  its 
presentation  of  over  seventy  species,  which  list  is  inclusive  of  practically 
all  of  the  common  birds  that  are  frequently  seen  by  the  average  boy  or 
girl,  man  or  woman.  The  illustrations  are  very  natural  and  artistic. 
A  person  who  recognizes  at  sight  as  many  as  seventy  varieties  of  birds 
has  no  ordinary  knowledge  of  ornithology.  This  book  will  do  much  to 
promote  a  real  love  for  birds, — a  passion  that  is  always  worth  while  and 
refining. 

JOAN  AND  PETER.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $1.00. 

From  a  variety  of  viewpoints  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  this  book 
gives  the  reader  "his  money's  worth."  The  publishers'  forecast  of  its 
popularity  is  indicated  in  the  price, — only  $1.00  for  a  volume  of  59 1 
pages,  40  lines  to  a  page,  an  average  of  about  11  words  to  the  line, — 
roughly    speaking,    a    total    of    more    than    260,000    words    to    be    set 
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in  type,  printed,  bound,  and  exploited  and  sold  for  one  dollar, — a  modern 
miracle  of  book-making,  on  the  mechanical  side,  to  say  the  least.  The 
heroine  and  the  hero  (note  the  order)  will  interest  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  unfolding  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties 
of  boys  and  girls, — ^than  which  no  subject  is  more  fascinating.  Joan  and 
Peter  are  types.  Few,  however,  are  allowed  to  develop  as  naturally  as 
they  were.  Nevertheless,  parents  and  teachers  will  be  set  to  thinking 
as  they  follow  the  experiences  of  these  young  people.  Too  often  they 
do  not  think  very  earnestly,  until  it  is  too  late.  Therefore,  we  advise 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  upbringing  of  girls  and  boys  to  read  and 
ponder  the  story  of  Joan  and  Peter.  Interesting  as  a  story,  it  is  a 
book  with  a  message  that  is  thoroughly  worth  while. 

THE  GLANDS  REGULATING  PERSONALITY.  By  Louis  Berman, 
M.  D.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  book  is  written  by  a  physician  who  has  studied  and  dealt  with 
material  things  so  exclusively  that  he  seems  to  view  everything  entirely 
from  the  materialistic  standpoint.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  very  learned 
man, — in  his  particular  sphere.  He  explains  everything  in  the  life  of  man 
by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  internal  secretions  acting  within  him. 
His  style  is  clear  and  forceful.  His  conclusions  will  strike  the  average 
reader  as  those  of  a  human  being  who  has  studied  so  long  and  deeply 
along  one  line  that  his  sight  has  been  rendered  useless,  atrophied,  along 
other  lines.  Personally  we  think  that  the  view  that  man  is  a  self-con- 
scious, responsible,  spiritual,  and  accountable  child  of  God  is  a  statement 
nearer  to  the  whole  truth  and  more  lucid,  dignified  and  inspiring  than 
the  one  that  pronounces  him  "an  example  of  relative  excess  of  the 
pituitary,  thyroid,  adrenal  and  gonad  endocrines." 

THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.  A  Book  of  Selections  from  the  King  James 
Version.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Wilbur 
Owen  Sypherd,  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Published  by  The  Craftsmen  of  Kells,  Newark,  Delaware.  550  pages. 
Price  $3.00. 

The  editor  of  this  attractive  volume  has  done  a  real  service  to  the 
general  reader,  and  particularly  to  the  schools  and  colleges,  by  prepar- 
ing a  book  which  may  well  be  used  in  the  school  and  the  home.  By 
means  of  it  the  reader,  whether  old  or  young,  can  readily  and  intelli- 
gently get  at  the  more  important  parts  of  the  Bible,  with  an  under- 
standing of  their  historic,  literary  and  religious  value.  The  language  of 
the  King  James  version  has  been  preserved.  Merely  as  literature  the 
books  of  the  Bible  have  exercised  a  most  important  influence.    The  user 
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of  this  book  will  find  readily  the  selections  that  present  special  forms 
of  literature, — as  the  story,  the  song-,  the  essay,  or  letters, — all  of  which 
selections  are  models  in  their  class.  It  seems  pleasant  to  the  reviewer 
to  turn  to  this  book  and  find  at  the  beginning  a  Table  of  Contents,  as 
in  any  other  book.  It  makes  the  Bible  look  interesting  Instead  of  for- 
bidding, to  the  uninitiated  or  to  the  young  reader.  There  is  no  more 
human  book  than  the  Bible,  but  it  has  too  often  been  made  unattrac- 
tive, if  not  uncanny,  by  the  superstitions  and  misconceptions  of  man- 
kind. We  have  here  a  book  that  surely  should  find  its  place  in  the 
^schools  and  do  much  in  promoting  high  ideals  both  in  the  realm  of 
ethics  and  English. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  An  Introductory 
Course.  By  Haven  McClure,  Secretary  of  English  Council,  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  book  w^hich  has  grown  out  of  a  number  of  years  actual 
experience  in  the  class  room  where  the  New  Testament  has  been  studied 
as  an  elective  English  course  in  a  high  school  of  more  than  five  hundred 
students.  The  author  has  profoundly  studied  the  work  of  the  world's 
leading  Bible  scholars  and  has  endeavored,  very  successfully,  we  think, 
to  make  their  conclusions  available  to  the  average  student  and  reader. 
His  work  has  met  with  approval  of  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews, — 
which  speaks  well  for  his  scholarship  and  reverent  impartiality. 

BIBLE  SELECTIONS  FOR  DAILY  DEVOTION.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  the  late  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.  D.  The  Vir  Publishing  Company,  Phila- 
delphia.    $1.20  net. 

A  book  that  will  be  most  helpful  in  family  worship.  Christian  Endeavor 
meetings,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  lodges,  chapel  services  in  universities,  col- 
leges, normal  schools,  high  and  elementary  public  schools,  etc.  The  text 
is  based  on  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures  and  covers  all  parts 
of  the  Bible.  There  are  selections  for  church  festival  days,  and  other 
occasions. 

SCHOOL  BOOK  OF  FARMING.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price  $1.20. 

Covering  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  a  practical  way,  this  attrac- 
tively illustrated  volume  will  train  the  young  people  who  study  it  in 
the  underlying  principles  concerned  in  the  growing  of  the  leading  crops 
and  the  raising  of  animals.  It  is  well  arranged,  with  chapters  giving 
description  and  instruction,  followed  by  review  questions,  thought  ques- 
tions, and  special  problems. 
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Devoted  to  the  Science,    Art,    Philosophy  and  Literature 
of  Education 

Vol.   XLII.  FEBRUARY,  1922  No.  6 

A  Comprehensive  Health  Program  for  Public 

Elementary  Schools — Its  Necessity 

and  Scope 

E.  E.  CoBTRiGHT,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

jiiiiHMiiiiinmiiiimiic|.xjKI]SrG  the  past  decade  America  has  found  the 
I  W^  I  opportunity  to  take  an  account  of  stock.  In  many 
I  I  J  I  instances  the  balance  is  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
I  I   ledger.    In  matters  of  health,  however,  the  balance 

SiiiimiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiimE^  is  rather  distinctly  on  the  debit  side.  Certain  sur- 
I  I   veys,  some  planned  and  others  accidental,  have  fur- 

I  I   nished  the  evidence  that  our  national  health  is  a 

«i»3iiiHiimiiDiiiimiiiiic«i>         ^.       /•  A  ii  ... 

matter  lor  concern.     Among  these  agencies  of  evi- 
dence I  want  to  name  four. 

Defective  Teeth.  What  has  amounted  to  almost  a  nation-wide 
examination,  spreading  from  three  cities  where  lived  progressive 
dentists  and  other  persons  of  vision,  shows  the  appalling  condition 
wherein  practically  95%  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools 
have  defective  teeth.  The  defects  are  not  bounded  by  decay  and 
dental  caries  alone  in  the  deciduous  teeth,  but  in  a  large  percentage 
of  cases  the  permanent  teeth  are  gone  beyond  hope,  the  gums  are 
infested  with  fistulae,  and  the  entire  mouth  filthy.  Defective 
teeth  is  hardly  classed  as  a  disease,  but  such  wholesale  defects  are 
certainly  an  alarming  symptom. 

The  Draft,  We  called  the  flower  of  our  youth, — our  choice 
young  men  between  21  and  31,  in  the  strength  of  their  primef — 
and  were  forced  to  reject  about  one  out  of  four  for  remedioMe 
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defects.  Somebody,  somewhere,  had  failed.  The  report  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  shows  a  serious,  progressive,  physical  deteriora- 
tion year  by  year  even  in  this  our  best  group.  The  effectives  at 
21  averaged  46%,  but  by  a  steadily  decreasing  ratio  it  had  dropped 
to  22%  at  30.  In  commenting  on  these  facts  and  figures.  Dr. 
Eugene  Fisk,  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  said:  "The  most 
superficial  analysis  shows  very  clearly  that  at  least  60%  of  these 
rejected  men  owe  their  impairments  either  to  ignorance  or  neglect. 
.  .  .  40%  of  the  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31  are  physi- 
cally unfit.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  these 
men  were  not  declined  because  of  surgical  defects.  They  need 
physical  training,  hygiene  and  proper  diet/'  This  looks  distinctly 
like  a  school  job,  for  the  school  can  and  should  do  all  these  things. 

Malnutrition.  Wherever  surveys  have  been  conducted,  through 
even  the  simplest  of  means — ^weighing  and  measuring — ^the  evi- 
dences are  ominously  similar, — that  almost  one  out  of  four  of  our 
school  children  have  sufficiently  faulty  nutrition  to  make  them 
probable  candidates  for  a  special  class  to  overcome  the  condition. 
Dr.  Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson  of  Boston,  our  recognized  authority  in 
this  matter,  states  that  a  child  who  is  7%  or  more  below  weight 
has  lost  a  year  in  normal  gTowth,  and  he  makes  this  the  basis  for 
beginning  his  work  of  correction. 

In  December,  1920,  I  directed  the  inquiry  into  the  lower  grades 
of  seven  of  our  largest  schools,  as  a  preliminary  to  attacking  this 
matter  if  conditions  showed  it  was  needed,  with  the  following 
results : 


School 

No.  Pupils 

Y%  above 

7%  he 

Elias  Howe 

213 

24 

61 

Maplewood 

265 

45 

41 

Shelton 

291 

70 

38 

Barnum 

211 

26 

52 

Waltersville 

506 

108 

45 

Lincoln 

319 

23 

90 

Madison 

281 

35 

67 

2086  311  384    .—18% 
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Upon  the  evidence  of  this  preliminary  finding  I  asked  the 
medical  inspection  division  to  continue  the  work  for  the  entire 
elementary  system.    This  will  be  completed  soon. 

At  first  thought  one  would  be  almost  certain  to  decide  that  mal- 
nutrition was  a  poverty  condition.  The  school  above  with  the 
best  showing  from  every  point  of  view  (Waltersville)  is  solidly 
foreign,  located  in  a  district  where  the  city's  greatest  congestion 
exists,  and  where  the  economic  condition  is  extremely  poor.  This 
tallies  with  Dr.  Emerson's  statement  that  the  worst  condition  he 
found  was  in  a  'New  England  private  school  where  the  tuition 
charges  are  very  high,  the  pupils  coming  from  homes  of  wealth 
and  plenty. 

The  above  evidence  is  general.  !N'ow  let  us  turn  to  the  specific 
work  of  an  organization  well  known  in  ^N'ew  York  City. 

In  the  clinics  for  examining  apparently  well  children,  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  a  careful  survey  has  recently  been  made  of  2,186 
children,  ranging  from  2  to  18  years  of  age.  A  brief  resume  of 
the  valuable  statistics  secured  is  reprinted  below: 

Ratio  of  Defects  to  Age. 

Defects  were  present  in  87%  of  all  children  from  2  to  6  years 
of  age. 

Defects  were  present  in  92%  of  all  children  from  6  to  12  years 
of  age. 

Defects  were  present  in  87%  of  all  children  from  12  to  18  years 
of  age. 

Pekcentaqes  of  Children  with  Defects. 

2  ^0  6  years         6  to  12  years 

Teeth  28    %  96    % 

IS^utrition  37.9%  38.4% 

IS^se  and  Throat  43.9%  42.2% 

Skin  18.7%  25.2% 

Glands  20.6%  23.4% 

Orthopedic  24.6%  7.9% 
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Abdomen 

16.6% 

2.1% 

Head 

10.7% 

2    % 

Heart 

4    % 

6    % 

Eyes 

5    % 

4.6% 

Ears 

4.6% 

5    % 

Lungs 

3.1% 

1.4% 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  quite  apparent,  as  is  also  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  defects  noted  are  preventable  or 
remediable.  The  outstanding  features  of  the  report  are  the  high 
percentages  of  defects  of  the  teeth,  nose  and  throat,  and  nutrition. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  defective  nutrition  is  the  most 
fundamental. 

'No  matter  how  patriotic  we  may  feel,  we  cannot  serve  our 
country  in  the  best  possible  way  unless  we  have  sound  bodies. 
One  of  the  big  responsibilities  of  the  public  schools  of  America  is 
conservation,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  conservation  can  be 
so  important  as  is  the  conservation  of  health.  What  then  are  the 
agencies,  and  how  shall  they  be  organized  to  accomplish  through 
the  schools  this  needed  conservation  ? 

First,  there  must  be  medical  inspection  for  all  school  children 
of  a  serious,  constructive  nature,  leading  to,  whenever  necessary, 
a  correction  of  the  remediable  defects  of  the  preadolescent  child. 
One  may  get  a  complete  intellectual  education  after  twenty, 
but  his  body  is  fixed, — he  can  never  get  a  new  one.  The  old  type 
medical  inspection,  whereby  a  child's  defects  were  carefully 
recorded  and  the  card  then  filed  away,  only  to  be  taken  out  some 
two  years  later  and  the  defects  checked  against  the  child,  did 
nothing  but  establish  the  identity  of  the  child.  On  the  statute 
books  of  almost  all  our  states  there  is  ample  authority  to  press 
this  matter  to  its  legitimate  conclusion, — the  correction  of  the 
remediable  defect  without  which  it  becomes  the  weaknesses  of 
middle  life, — and  where  such  authority  is  not  now  given  it  must 
be  secured.  The  fundamental  thing  is  that  we  become  serious 
about  it  and  do  not  permit  the  frequent  cry  of  inaction  through 
the  smoke  screen  of  "personal  liberty,"  to  result  in  a  future  grist 
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of  joung  men  and  women  unable  to  discliarge  their  duties  through 
our  failure  to  protect  their  future  when  we  had  it  in  our  hands. 
ISTo  medical  inspector  should  be  responsible  for  more  than  3,000 
children  in  cities,  with  the  number  much  smaller  in  more  sparsely- 
settled  districts,  so  that  each  child  may  have  a  thorough,  complete 
examination  each  year. 

Second,  there  must  accompany  the  work  of  the  medical  inspector 
an  ample  supply  of  nurses,  such  that  each  school  building  has  every 
day  the  personal  touch  of  a  trained  woman  skilled  in  dealing  with 
child,  teacher  and  parent,  to  round  up  and  reinforce  and  inspire 
the  work  attempted  or  directed  by  the  medical  inspector.  We 
need  a  new  type  of  nurse,  however,  one  trained  to  radiate  health 
and  not  chiefly  to  remedy  disease;  one  who  shall  make  health 
attractive  and  contagious;  one  who  can  teach  prophylaxis  rather 
than  correction,  and  who  knows  the  pedagogy  of  health  and  human 
psychology.  The  hospital  training  is  the  wrong  outlook.  She  must 
study  hygiene  and  physiology  instead  of  pathology.  It's  a  job  for 
the  normal  school  of  the  near  future.  These  will  be  public  school 
hygienists  with  the  vision  of  the  educator. 

There  is  no  question,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  for  the 
best  educational  results,  all  this  health  program  should  be  under 
the  direct  control  and  pay  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Sooner  or 
later,  if  two  city  boards  attempt  to  divide  the  problem  between 
them,  there  will  be  cause  for  contention.  Boards  of  Health  are 
interested  chiefly  in  control  measures,  but  education  can  never 
stop  here.  It  is  control  plus  prevention.  The  trend  of  America 
is  unmistakable.  Everywhere  it  looks  toward  placing  all  educa- 
tional things  that  happen  during  the  day  in  the  schoolhouse  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  work,  under  what- 
ever head  administered,  should  embrace  the  following: 

1.  Control  of  communicable  diseases. 

2.  Upbuilding  of  physical  standards  of  school  children. 

3.  Sanitation  of  school  structure  and  environment. 

'No.  2  is  the  big  constructive  effort,  embracing  the  discovery  and 
correction  of  handicapping  physical  defects, — ^vision,  hearing,  nasal 
tract,  posture,  orthopedic,  etc. 
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Third,  there  should  be  instituted  a  program  of  physical  training 
and  games, — competitive  as  well  as  for  pure  pleasure.  Several 
of  our  states  have  established  this  by  state  enactment,  and  many 
cities  have  made  a  good  start.  TJiis  should  be  a  constructive, 
educational  effort  to  upbuild  big  muscles  and  will  depend  upon 
making  its  basis  an  instinctive-social-age  foundation,  as  well  as  on 
the  time  allotment.  Most  cities  in  l^ew  Jersey  have  found  it  wise 
to  lengthen  the  school  day  to  properly  provide  for  the  operation 
of  the  state  law  on  physical  education.  One  danger  lies  in  sub- 
stituting formalized  calesthenics  chiefly  for  active  and  vigorous 
game  and  competitive  situations.  Again,  nature  allows  from  five 
to  eight  hours  a  day  to  satisfactorily  grow  a  child  when  she  w? 
unhampered  hy  schools,  etc.  The  educational  departnient  can 
hardly  hope  to  accomplish  it  in  an  occasional  15-minute  period. 
It  is  doubtful  if  children  of  the  grades  should  be  subjected  to 
strenuous  formal  exercises  without  first  having  had  a  physical 
examination.  Cases  of  organic  heart  trouble,  etc.,  may  make  such 
practice  dangerous. 

Fourth,  a  department  of  prophylactic  dental  hygiene  is  a  prac- 
tical necessity  to  cope  with  the  teeth  and  mouth  conditions  of  the 
children.  This  ought  to  mean  a  resident  dental  hygienist  in  each 
large  building  of  a  city  system,  one  or  two  itinerant  dentists  for 
extraction  and  filling  of  permanent  teeth,  with  a  supervisor  in 
general  charge  of  the  work.  To  be  of  optimum  benefit  the  work 
should  embrace  the  following  at  least : 

Actual  cleaning  and  polishing  the  teeth  three  or  four  times 
each  school  year,  with  instrumentation  to  remove  the  plaques 
of  calcerous  deposit,  and  the  charting  of  the  mouth  for  refer- 
ence and  comparison. 

Toothbrush  drills  and  class  room  talks  by  hygienists. 
Stereopticon  lectures  for  middle  and  upper  grade  children. 
Educational  work  in  the  homes  by  means  of  special  liter- 
ature for  parents. 

In  Bridgeport,  where  the  work  has  now  been  carried  on  for 
seven  years  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Fones,  the  results 
have  been  little  short  of  marvelous,  not  alone  in  the  reduction  of 
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dental  caries,  but  in  producing  an  attitude  of  mind  toward  mouth 
hygiene  and  in  the  whole  matter  of  the  importance  of  health 
measures. 

The  original  examination  of  the  fifth  grade  children  (to  which 
the  work  has  since  been  carried)  showed  an  average  of  seven  cavi- 
ties in  the  permanent  teeth.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  clinic  the  average  reduction  in  dental  caries 
for  the  entire  school  system  was  33.9%.  This  was  in  1919.  In 
1920  the  reduction  was  49.6%,  and  the  present  year  69.3%,  show- 
ing the  practical  working  efiiciency  of  the  system. 

While  it  is  always  impossible  to  determine  the  weight  of  several 
operating  factors  in  a  given  general  result,  without  any  shadow  of 
doubt  the  dental  work  in  the  schools  rightly  is  entitled  to  a  largo 
share  of  bringing  about  the  final  results : 

During  1914-1919  the  reduction  of  retardation  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  was  50%.  In  1912,  43%  of  the  total  school  budget 
was  spent  on  re-education.    In  1919  it  was  17%. 

In  1912,  4%  of  the  elementary  pupils  located  in  grades  I- VI 
were  14  years  of  age.    In  1919,  1.5%  were  so  located. 

Deaths  from  communicable  diseases  per  100,000  population: 

Diphtheria— 1914,  36.6%;  1918,  18.7%. 

Measles— 1914,  20%;  1918,  4.1%. 

Scarlet  Fever— 1914,  14.1%;  1918,  .5%. 

Influenza — The  schools  of  Bridgeport  were  kept  open  all  during 
the  scourge.  Health  Officer  Walter  H.  Brown  declared  that  this 
was  possible  largely  through  the  background  of  influences  that  the 
dental  clinic  had  produced.  The  deaths  amounted  to  5.2%  per 
1,000  of  population,  which  is  the  lowest  of  any  city  of  Bridgeport's 
class. 

Kepair  clinics  have  not  met  the  problem.  They  lack  the  educa- 
tional vision  and  do  not  make  health  a  personal  matter,  something 
for  which  one  is  responsible  to  himself  and  society. 

Fifth,  possibly  the  most  important  work  of  all  is  and  must  bo 
done  by  the  classroom  teacher.  Hers  is  the  responsibility  to  cap- 
italize all  the  efforts  and  to  build  it  together  solidly  in  a  form 
to  be  utilized  for  health  habits.     These  cannot  be  had  without  the 
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correct  emotional  attitude  and  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  healthful  living.  Schoolroom  Health 
Cluhs  can  be  made  a  strong  influence.  The  pupil  must  get  the 
thought  well  grounded  that  perfect  health  conditions  are  highly- 
desirable  to  obtain  and  retain. 

Leaving  the  matter  to  text-book  treatment  alone  will  not  get  the 
results.  Connecticut  in  1886  placed  on  her  statute  books  the 
requirement  that  physiology  and  hygiene  must  be  taught  from 
books  in  all  grades, — and  then  apparently  forgot  all  about  it.  The 
young  men  who  were  called  in  the  draft  from  Connecticut  had,  in 
a  large  majority,  been  in  the  schools  operated  under  that  law, 
yet  46%  of  them  were  sent  back  as  unfit,  practically  the  worst 
record  in  the  nation. 

The  content  that  she  shall  present  will  not  be  agreed  upon  by 
schoolmen  probably,  but  it  should  at  least  cover  the  following: 

Exercise  and  rest. 

!N"ourishment  and  the  proper  selection  of  foods. 

Cleanliness  and  sanitation. 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

Comfortable  clothing  and  shoes. 

Good  posture. 
While  all  these  topics  are  important,  the  second  alone  has  possi- 
bilities of  almost  revolutionizing  the  lives  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion. The  under-nourished  condition  of  America's  children  in 
this  land  with  never  a  famine  but  always  a  large  food  surplus, 
shows  a  real  lack  of  intelligent  thought.  The  schools  have  a  great 
work  before  them  here.  Our  highly  demineralized  diet, — ^white 
flour,  polished  rice,  pearled  barley,  etc., — ^leads  directly  to  our 
great  American  symptom  and  disease, — constipation.  This,  coupled 
with  our  over-consumption  of  refined  white  sugar,  with  its  attack 
in  the  body  on  the  calcium  content  of  tissue,  bone  and  blood, 
must  not  be  permitted  to  go  unchallenged.  To  measure  food  values 
alone  in  "calories"  in  this  land  of  plenty  is  ludicrous,  if  not  so 
serious  in  its  effects.  What  moots  it  if  we  have  all  the  food  in  the 
world  and  are  unable  to  assimilate  it?  These  point  the  way  for 
a  real  message  that  the  teacher  can  and  must  put  across  in  a  health 
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program  that  shall  guarantee  that  for  the  future  the  defects  now 
known  to  exist  shall  be  remedied. 

The  only  place  that  every  family  is  represented  and  can  he 
approached  is  in  the  public  schools.  The  inauguration  of  com- 
pulsory health  education  in  the  schools  will  do  more  to  perma- 
nently eliminate  physical  defects  for  the  great  mass  of  children 
than  all  other  measures  combined,  even  though  it  requires  a  gener- 
ation to  accomplish  the  results. 

The  state  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  health  as  well 
as  the  education  of  its  children,  and  there  is  no  more  effective 
way  of  bringing  parents  and  children  to  a  realization  of  the  value 
of  a  sound  body,  than  to  require  a  definite  physical  standard  from 
every  school  child,  thereby  applying  retardation  to  the  physically 
defective  as  well  as  the  mentally  deficient  child.  When  a  child's 
progress  in  school  is  equally  dependent  upon  his  physical  as  on 
his  mental  ability,  the  report  showing  defective  ears,  eyes,  or  teeth 
will  not  be  regarded  lightly  by  either  parent  or  child. 

The  need  for  a  compulsory  physical  education  program  is  now 
recognized,  but  many  have  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  enforce.  After  several  conferences  between  the  local 
health  and  educational  authorities,  it  was  finally  decided  that  since 
our  city  had  made  provision  in  a  municipal  dispensary  to  care  for 
all  remediable  defects  of  children  whose  parents  could  not  afford 
to  employ  private  practitioners,  that  the  local  authorities  would  bo 
justified  in  requiring  a  definite  physical  standard  from  every  school 
child.     Health  must  be  made  a  condition  for  promotion. 

The  following  resolutions  were  finally  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  conference  with  the  Department  of  Health: — 

Rules  Governing  Health  Program  in  the  Public  Schools  Adopted 
December  13,  1920,  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

''Whereas^  the  results  in  the  draft  of  the  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  31  in  the  Great  War  necessitated  the  rejection  of 
approximately  one  out  of  every  four  such  young  men  by  reason  of 
physical  defects,  and 
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Whereas,  we  have  laid  the  foundation  in  our  public  schools  of 
a  course  of  Civics  and  Health  to  correct  for  the  future  generation 
such  deplorable  results,  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  shown  its  intent  to  pro- 
duce a  citizenship  which  shall  be  sufficiently  strong  in  health  to 
meet  its  demands,  through  the  enactment  of  provisions  of  Chapter 
21  of  Laws  Relating  to  Schools,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Bridgeport  has  made  provisions  in  the 
various  clinics  housed  in  its  Welfare  Building  to  meet  the  city^s 
responsibility  in  this  fundamental  matter  of  health. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education,  in  order  to  put 
into  effect  the  full  requirement  of  the  State  Statute  with  reference 
to  health  as  stated  in  Chapter  21,  paragraphs  306  and  307,  do 
enact  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  Physical  Education  which 
seeks  to  provide  proper  physical  development  through  the  use  of 
calisthenics,  athletics  and  supervised  games,  as  is  outlined  below 
or  may  be  outlined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  be  made  basal  for 
promotion  from  one  grade  to  another  as  follows : 

I.  Program  of  Physical  Training  Activities. 

This  program  to  include  schoolroom  and  playground 
supervised  games,  calisthenic  drills  and  other  large  muscle 
activities,  and  to  culminate  in  a  promotional  mark. 

1.  50  and  100  yard  dash. 

2.  Standing  broad  jump. 

3.  Basketball  far  throw. 

II.  Program  for  Right  and  Efficient  Living, 

This  is  to  be  carried  through  by  the  classroom  teacher 
with  the  aim  of  teaching  hygiene,  of  making  health  attrac- 
tive, and  in  fastening  wholesome  health  habits  covering 
at  least  the  following : 

1.  Proper  use  of  handkerchief. 

2.  Emphasis  upon  cleanliness  and  its  value. 

3.  Proper  use  of  toothbrush,  hair  and  shoe  brush,  etc. 

4.  Bathing,  with  special  emphasis  upon  shower  baths^ 
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5.  Breathing  exercises  for  posture  and  lung  develop- 

ment before  open  window. 

6.  Rest  and  short  relaxation  periods. 

7.  Correct  methods  of  eating. 

8.  Individual    drinking   cups,   pencils,   towels,    combs, 

toothbrushes. 

9.  Proper  use  of  voice. 

10.  Proper  use  of  eyes. 

11.  Necessity  for  daily  exercises  in  open  air. 

12.  Cheerfulness  and  the  game  spirit. 

13.  Liberal  water  drinking. 

14.  Ventilation — school  and  home. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  in  co-operation  with  the  Board 
of  Health  that  the  following  physical  defects  and  growth  handi- 
caps be  corrected  or  be  in  the  process  of  correction  as  a  requisite 
for  promotion : 

III.  Program  for  Controlling  Growth  Handicaps, 

a.  All  remediable  defects  of  hearing. 

b.  All  remediable  defects  of  vision. 

c.  Defects  of  the  nose  and  throat. 

d.  Diseases  of  the  skin. 

IV.  Dental  Standards  for  Advancement. 

a.  Certification  from  the  dental  hygienist  that  there 

are  no  cavities  in  the  permanent  teeth. 

b.  That  the  pupil  has  demonstrated  effectively  the  use 

of  the  toothbrush  to  remove  food  debris  and  to  keep 
the  gums  in  a  state  of  health. 

c.  That  the  teeth  and  gums  are  in  a  clean  and  healthful 

condition. 

This  entire  program  for  promotion  from  Grade  5  to  Grade  0 
shall  be  effective  beginning  June,  1921,  and  shall  be  extended  as 
the  Board  of  Health  is  able  to  cope  with  the  problem.  Any  pupil 
of  the  fifth  grade  who  has  been  in  our  school  system  less  than  half 
a  year  is  exempt  from  meeting  these  requirements." 
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The  legality  of  any  such  drastic  regulation  as  an  abrupt  action 
by  any  Board  of  Education  would  have  to  be  determined  through 
the  permissive  powers  granted  by  state  law.  Before  our  Board 
enacted  this,  it  was  submitted  to  our  City  Attorney,  who  ruled 
that  under  the  state  law  Boards  of  Education  had  entire  power 
to  determine  the  content  of  any  subject,  and  the  basis  upon  which 
promotion  from  grade  to  grade  should  depend. 

However,  there  is  a  much  larger  aspect  than  the  legal  one. 
Pressed  to  a  final  conclusion  on  that  basis  alone  it  would  defeat 
its  own  ends,  and  our  aim  has  been  to  administer  the  prepara- 
tion and  operation  of  this  regulation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
values  involved  in  health.  That  we  have  succeeded  fairly  well 
in  so  short  a  time  is  a  matter  for  congratulation.  There  were 
nearly  1,200  children  involved  in  our  upper  fifth  grade  classes. 
Our  normal  number  of  repeaters  in  that  grade  ranges  from  12  to 
15%.  This  would  mean  something  like  150  pupils  who,  under 
the  old  conditions,  would  repeat  the  fifth  second  grade.  The  results 
under  the  application  of  this  stem  physical  test  are  indicated  in 
the  table  below: 

Dental        Health      Physical 

Total  dumber  of  5th  grade  Hygiene      Board   Education 

pupils,  1,161.  Division    Division    Division 

1.  Number   having    completed    re- 

quirement         473  63  1108 

2.  E'umber    with    requirement    in 

process  of  completion v     573  . .  12 

3.  Number  who  have  not  met  re- 

quirement, but  promise  to  ful- 
fill it  by  Sept.  1  (conditional 
promotion) 96  120 

4.  Number  making  no  effort  to  meet 

requirement 40  19 

6.  Number  excused  from  meeting 

requirement 15  88  10 
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The  pressure  in  the  clinics  through  an  attempt  to  put  into  con- 
dition this  large  number  of  children  was  very  great,  and  the  indus- 
trial depression  made  parents  hesitate.  For  this  reason  we  de- 
cided to  include  conditional  promotion  for  lihose  pupils  who 
assured  us  from  the  parent  that  they  would  meet  the  requirement 
before  September.  This  will  be  carefully  checked  by  each  divi- 
sion. 

'No,  4  tells  the  story  of  the  amount  of  positive  non-cooperation. 
Should  the  actual  pupils  reported  in  the  Health  Board  Division 
and  Dental  Hygiene  Division  be  in  every  case  different  children, 
the  total  non-promotion  is  59,  which  is  only  about  one-third  of  the 
normal  number  of  repeaters.  Meanwhile  the  compelling  attention 
that  has  been  brought  to  the  parent  of  the  defects  and  the  great 
value  that  the  school  as  an  organization  is  assigning  to  these  defects, 
we  believe  far  outweighs  anything  that  we  have  heretofore  at- 
tempted in  any  one  subject  in  any  grade  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  Child  Labor  Law  in  most  of  our  states  is  so  faulty  in  its 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  children  and  the  future  rights  of 
society,  that  something  of  this  nature  must  face  the  child  before  he 
can  go  into  industry.  In  Connecticut  twelve  years  ago  the  Con- 
sumers' League,  in  attempting  to  establish  some  sort  of  test  for 
children  to  go  into  industry,  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring 
the  ability  to  handle  common  fractions,  which  at  that  time,  in  most 
of  the  schools,  was  completed  in  the  sixth  grade.  The  fallacy  of 
this  test  has  been  apparent,  because  the  position  of  common  frac- 
tions is  something  of  a  movable  feast,  and  under  pressure  has  moved 
downward.  In  practice  the  law  has  worked  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  grade  children  were  permitted  to  go  into  industry,  without 
regard  to  the  fundamental  involved — ^physical  capacity  of  the 
child  to  stand  up  under  the  competition  of  industry.  Bridgeport 
was  the  one  city  in  the  state  that  of  its  own  volition  has  required 
a  careful  physical  examination  of  its  candidates.  This  is  now 
backed  by  state  law  and  so  may  not  be  abandoned  by  future  admin- 
istrations. Schoolwise,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  protect  the 
child  going  into  industry  with  conditions  that  would  tend  to  later 
make  him  an  industrial  asset  instead  of  a  probable  liability. 
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To  summarize :    Any  comprehensive  Health  Program  for  schools 
should  emhrace  at  least  the  following : 

I.    Program  of  Physical  Training  activities,  embracing  games, 
calesthenics,   supervised  recesses,   competitive  athletics, 
recreation  tramping.     A  constructive  effort  upon  the 
child's  body. 
H.    Program  for  controlling  growth  handicaps: 

This  to  operate  through  medical  inspection,  dental  clinics, 
and  the  work  of  nurses  or  hygienists.  This  should  oper- 
ate as  a  corrective  and  prophylactic  department. 

III.  Program  for  right  and  efficient  living: 

This  is  largely  operative  through  the  teacher.  Her  aim 
must  be  health  habits.  Hers  is  the  work  to  unify,  organ- 
ize, inspire  and  evaluate.  This  is  a  study  and  practice 
department. 

IV .  Compulsory  Health  education  which  shall  make  promotion 

at  some  time  impossible  when  the  child  is  carrying  for- 
ward with  him  remediable  defects  whose  removal  or  cor- 
rection is  not  dangerous,  and  the  presence  of  which  will 
in  all  probability  render  him  a  less  efficient  citizen. 


mm. 


f-^% 


The  Academic  Debate— Its  Aims  and  Method 

Claeence  S.  Dike,  Atlantic  City  High  School, 
Atlantic  City,  E".  J. 

pmmimmmmiii-^  WILLIAM  A.  WETZEL,  Principal  of  the  Tren- 
I  »-^  I  ton  High  School,  had  an  article  in  ^^Education"  for 
I  I  J  I  September,  in  which,  under  the  above  title,  he 
I  I    questioned  the  value  of  the  academic  debate.     He 

$3iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiHiiiiiE^  contended  that  the  only  answer  to  error  is  truth, 
I  j    and  maintained  that  the  debate  failed  to  advance 

I  I    the  truth,  inasmuch  as   (1)   it  does  not  state  the 

problem  in  such  a  way  as  to  find  the  truth;  (2)  it 
does  not  put  the  student  in  the  attitude  of  wanting  to  know  the 
truth;  (3)  it  does  not  put  him  in  a  situation  where  he  is  most 
likely  to  find  the  truth ;  and  (4)  it  does  not  give  him  the  kind  of 
moral  training  that  would  lead  him  to  advocate  the  truth.  The 
article  calls  attention  to  several  undesirable  tendencies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  methods  of  conducting  academic  debates.  But  the 
author,  to  give  emphasis  to  his  article,  speaks  of  these  tendencies 
in  the  light  of  actualities  necessarily  ever-existent. 

That  there  is  a  tendency  for  debating  in  high  school  and  college 
to  present  a  partisan  attitude  toward  absolute  truth,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  That  it  actually  always  does  so  is  questionable.  All 
methods  and  practices,  whether  educational,  political,  economic, 
or  religious,  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  same  criticism.  The 
world  is  searching  for  absolute  truth;  but  it  has  to  compromise 
with  evil,  because  of  the  inconsistencies  of  our  civilization.  Eor 
instance,  our  modem  system  of  court  procedure  has  been  criticised. 
One  lawyer  argues  that  black  is  white;  another  lawyer,  equally 
veracious  and  honorable,  argues  that  white  is  black.  It  is  assumed 
that  somehow,  between  the  conflicting  contentions,  justice  will 
appear.  It  is  true  that  too  often  she  is  a  gray  compromise  rather 
than  an  ideal ;  but  should  we  abolish  our  court  practice  because  it 
does  not  always  relate  itself  to  the  absolute  truth?     Merely  be- 
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cause  a  particular  practice  is  subject  to  criticism,  should  it  be 
cast  out  as  unfit?  Until  it  can  be  proved  that  the  evil  in  the 
practice  exceeds  the  good,  or  until  something  better  is  evolved,  it 
is  common  sense  to  continue  the  practice. 

Let  us  take  up  the  four  points  upon  which  the  article  bases  its 
indictment.  First,  does  the  debate  state  the  problem  in  such  a  way 
as  to  find  the  truth  ?  Granting  that  some  few  questions  are  poorly 
stated,  in  that  they  .allow  for  quibbling  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms, 
most  questions  are  very  carefully  worded  so  as  to  bring  about  a  real 
clash  of  ideas,  balancing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conflicting  opin- 
ions on  the  subject.  The  question:  "Resolved,  that  immigration 
should  be  prohibited  for  the  next  two  years,"  was  objected  to,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  narrow,  and  did  not  involve  a  careful  study 
of  the  whole  problem  of  immigration.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that 
high  school  students  should  understand  all  the  history  and  politics 
involved  in  any  broad  subject  like  immigration  ?  Time  was  when 
such  broad  topics  as  "Education,"  "Virtue,"  "Adversity,"  and  the 
like,  were  assigned  as  themes  for  English  composition;  but  we 
have  grown  sensible  in  our  understanding  of  what  the  adolescent 
mind  is  capable  of.  We  now  narrow  a  subject  for  the  sake  of 
unity  and  definiteness.  So  it  is  with  the  question  for  debate. 
A  specific  problem  is  stated  which  calls  for  specific  treatment  as 
part  of  the  truth.  Isn't  it  better  to  have  a  definite,  concrete  con- 
ception of  part  of  the  truth  than  to  have  a  general,  abstract,  indefi- 
nite idea  of  the  whole  truth?  By  apprehending  such  pieces  of 
truth  from  time  to  time,  a  pattern  of  the  whole  truth  may,  by  a 
process  of  induction,  be  constructed. 

Secondly,  does  the  debate  put  the  student  in  the  attitude  of 
wanting  to  know  the  truth  ?  There  is  no  doubt  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  student  who  argues  for  a  thing  to  become 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  trend  of  his  argument.  The  good 
debating  coach,  however,  knows  that  both  sides  of  the  argument 
must  be  clearly  understood.  Where  both  sides  are  studied,  even 
though,  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  one  champions  a  side,  he  is 
very  likely  to  form  definite  opinions  on  the  subject;  and  the  writer^s 
experience  has  been  that  instances  are  very  numerous  of  debaters 
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who  confess,  after  the  debating  season  is  over,  that  their  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  opposite  side  And  in  extenuation  of  the  ten- 
dency toward  a  biased  opinion  on  the  part  of  some  students,  doesn't 
one  form  his  opinions  on  what  he  hears  and  reads  anyway  ?  Sup- 
pose those  same  pupils  had  been  one-sided  in  their  reading  and 
conversation  on  the  subject,  would  they  be  any  less  prejudiced^ 
The  debating  training  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  presenting 
both  sides. 

In  the  third  place,  does  the  academic  debate  put  the  student  in 
a  situation  where  he  is  most  likely  to  learn  the  truth?  This 
question  is  already  answered  in  the  second.  Preparation  for  an 
academic  debate  means  to  gather  evidence  to  prove  one's  side. 
And  to  prove  one's  side,  one  must  understand  the  side  of  the  oppo- 
nent. Both  sides  are  weighed  and  carefully  studied.  One's  opin- 
ion is  formed  in  the  process,  irrespective  of  the  demands  of  the 
question.  If  the  question  had  not  made  a  demand,  the  opinion 
would  not  have  been  formed. 

Finally,  does  the  academic  debate  give  the  student  the  kind  of 
moral  training  that  would  lead  him  to  advocate  the  truth  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  so  involved  in  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  life  that  it  would  probably  take  a  sage  to 
answer  it.  Dr.  Wetzel  claims  that  arguing  for  what  one  does  not 
sincerely  believe  is  immoral  at  all  times  and  under  every  circum- 
stance. Would  he  criticise  dramatics  because  the  actor  says  and 
does  things  contrary  to  his  own  personality?  The  debate  is  a 
game,  a  contest,  in  which  the  contestants  are  playing  a  part  The 
more  spirit  of  rivalry  there  is  in  the  event,  the  more  does  one  feel 
the  spirit  of  the  contest.  To  eliminate  the  spirit  of  make-believe 
as  immoral  is  to  deprive  the  world  of  its  greatest  buoyancy  and 
its  highest  imagination. 

The  final  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  although  debating,  like 
anything  else  in  life,  is  not  perfect,  still  until  something  better 
is  evolved  it  is  one  of  the  best  devices  for  motivating  oral  expres- 
sion and  for  teaching  some  of  the  essential  problems  of  citizenship. 

Dr.  Wetzel's  article  offers  a  substitute  for  debating  as  it  is  now 
conducted.    He  says :  ^The  kind  of  debate  that  should  be  encour- 
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aged  in  our  schools  is  the  kind  typified  by  the  Lincoln-Douglaa 
debate,  or  the  Webster-Hayne  debates.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
score  each  debater  independently  for  the  thoroughness  of  his  study, 
the  logic  of  his  conclusions,  and  the  clarity  of  his  exposition."  To 
assume  that  such  a  public  speaking  contest  will  ever  displace  the 
game  of  debating  is  to  assume  that  throwing  the  medicine  ball 
will  displace  the  game  of  football. 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  some  of  the  debaters  in  high 
school  and  college  are  likely  to  become  convinced  of  the  validity 
of  their  own  arguments,  and  so  form  their  opinions  on  current 
problems  a  little  hastily  The  cause  of  this  tendency  is  inherent 
in  the  debate  itself.  To  remove  the  cause  entirely  would  tend 
to  render  the  debate  a  mere  speaking  contest,  such  as  Dr.  Wetzel 
suggests  as  a  substitute,  devoid  of  the  incentive  of  rivalry,  the 
motivating  principle  of  the  debate.  Since  the  tendency  cannot 
be  removed  without  killing  the  contest,  the  question  arises :  Should 
the  operation  be  performed,  or  should  the  patient  be  allowed  tx) 
live,  in  the  hope  that  the  effects  of  the  malady — ^which  are  greatly 
exaggerated,  anyway — ^may  be  checked  and  in  a  measure  pre- 
vented ? 

And  how  can  this  tendency  be  lessened  ?  Eirst,  all  candidates 
for  places  on  the  contest  should  be  allowed  to  speak  on  either  side 
of  the  question.  Second,  those  who  make  places  on  the  team 
should  be  drilled  in  speaking  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Third, 
the  debating  coach  should  guard  the  speakers  against  forming  their 
opinions  hastily.  Fourth,  two  contests  might  be  held  wherever 
practicable,  the  debaters  changing  sides  in  the  second  contest. 

Such  a  prescription  ought  to  prove  quite  efficacious  in  checking 
an  undesirable  element  in  academic  debating,  an  element  the 
effects  of  which  Dr.  Wetzel  so  greatly  dreads. 
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Edith  L.  Hilderbrant,  Harvey,  III. 

|3iimiHiiiiciiiiiiii cjxJSIC  Directors  and  Supervisors  everywhere  have 

}  1^  iff  i  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Music  Memory  Contest. 
I  J[\fl  I  For  its  origin  the  educational  world  is  indebted  to 
I  I    Mr.  C.  M.  Tremaine,  who,  in  his  own  home,  con- 

$iiiiiimiii!aiiiiiiiiiiiic$  ceived  the  idea  of  such  a  contest,  who  first  tried 
I  I    the  competition  with  his  own  children,  and  who  later 

I  I    presented  to  the  local  supervisor  of  music  a  plan 

lor  conducting  a  contest  on  a  large  scale  m  the 
schools  of  his  community.  The  fact  that  the  schools  of  the  nation 
have  welcomed  and  tried  the  plan  with  such  eager  enthusiasm 
and  unanticipated  results,  is  some  measure  of  the  success  which 
crowned  the  efforts  of  those  concerned  with  the  direction  of  the 
first  Music  Memory  Contest. 

Today  the  door  to  music  appreciation  stands  wide  open.  The 
Music  Memory  Contest  admits  hundreds  of  persons,  yes,  thousands, 
in  one  community,  at  one  time,  to  an  inner  circle  where  the  finer 
music  exerts  its  magic  spell.  Those  whose  good  fortune  permits 
them  to  enter  this  realm  by  way  of  the  contest,  bring  a  live  enthu- 
siasm and  a  burning  desire  that  have  grown  out  of  earnest  efforts 
to  know  and  appreciate  the  best  in  music. 

Music  Memory  Contests  involve  the  joy  of  competition.  Herein 
lies  partly  the  reason  that  so  much  zest  is  shown  in  the  mastery 
of  something  difficult.  And  at  this  point  let  it  be  said  that  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  so  many  persons  the  better  music 
is  unfamiliar.  Fine  music  really  makes  a  stronger  appeal  than 
the  ordinary  kind,  and  lends  itself  even  more  readily  to  mastery 
through  association.  Those  persons  who  think  they  prefer  the 
ordinary  kind  are  victims  of  a  social  order  in  which  ragtime  and 
jazz  have  a  marked  predominance  over  the  classics.  Such  persons 
have,  probably  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  association  with  the  masters. 
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In  respect  to  difficulty,  it  is  admitted  that  to  learn  for  the  first 
time  the  names  of  a  long  list  of  compositions,  associating  with 
them  the  names  of  composers  and  the  melodies,  mastering  the 
spelling,  and  finally,  even  reproducing  some  of  the  selections, 
requires  no  mean  amount  of  intellectual  effort.  To  originate  a 
movement  that  is  at  the  same  time  more  fascinating  and  more 
effective  than  the  Music  Memory  Contest  in  enabling  numerous 
individuals  to  accomplish  these  results,  would  require  a  still 
greater  amount  of  mental  exertion. 

The  development  of  a  high  degree  of  appreciation  is  one  of 
the  great  problems  of  the  leader  in  the  music  world.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  pupil  to  hnoiu  fine  music,  though  of  course  knowl- 
edge is  essential.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  pupil  to  enjoy  fine 
music,  for  all  of  the  pleasure  that  that  capability  affords.  It  is 
not  sufficient  for  a  pupil  to  be  able  to  say  sincerely,  "I  love  fine 
music."  He  must  use  fine  music.  That  is  the  acid  test  of  appre- 
ciation. Before  the  task  of  the  supervisor  reaches  anywhere  near 
the  stage  of  completion,  the  pupil  must,  of  his  own  volition,  use 
the  best.  And  it  is  the  instructor's  bounden  duty,  as  steward  cf 
the  choicest,  it  is  his  or  her  obligation  to  the  growing  child,  to 
reach  him  with  the  best. 

Any  open  war  waged  against  ragtime  and  jazz,  without  a  better 
music  to  supplant  those  forms,  registers  lost.  The  normal  person 
must  have  music.  Music  furnishes  one  of  the  most  natural  means 
of  self-expression.  To  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance  is  an 
all  too  common  human  trait.  In  these  facts  lies  the  reason  for 
the  low  development  of  our  present  day  popular  music. 

Eagtime  and  jazz  are  simple  in  melody  and  harmony.  They 
make  a  quick  appeal  to  the  untrained  mind.  It  requires  no  strain 
of  the  intellect  to  grasp  such  ordinary  music.  An  instrument  plays 
it  here,  a  voice  catches  it  there,  money  carries  it  everywhere.  In 
an  instant  the  nation  knows  a  new  song.  And  quite  as  suddenly, 
after  a  short  season  of  popularity,  does  that  song  sink  into  oblivion. 

Music  directors  and  supervisors,  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel 
of  fine  music,  have  powerful  influences  to  combat.  The  success 
of  their  efforts   lies  in  their   ability  to   permeate  the   soul   of 
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America  with  the  finest  of  melodies.  There  m.ust  be  a  concerted 
effort  to  carry  the  nation  with  selected  compositions.  And  that 
means  that  not  only  the  pupil  must  be  reached,  but  also,  through 
him,  the  home  and  the  public. 

The  Music  Memory  Contest  ranks  as  an  invaluable  means  of 
raising  the  standard  of  music  appreciation.  It  is  an  exceptional 
plan  for  exerting  a  maximum  of  influence  with  a  minimum  of 
effort.  The  pace-setter  in  any  profession  welcomes  effective  meth- 
ods of  achieving  his  aim.  Hence  the  popularity  of  the  competi- 
tive method. 

It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  conduct  a  truly  suc- 
cessful Music  Memory  Contest.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  obli- 
gation of  anyone  directing  such  contest,  to  win  everyone  whom 
it  may  be  in  any  way  possible  to  reach  to  the  cause  of  better  music. 
And  there  is  no  limit  to  human  possibilities. 

Under  ideal  conditions,  everyone  in  a  community,  whether  in 
school  or  out,  participates  in  the  local  Music  Memory  Contest. 
Under  ideal  conditions,  everyone,  of  his  own  initiative,  takes  an 
active  part.  There  is  no  need  of  ever  having  to  arouse  interest. 
The  interest  is  already  there  and  requires  only  to  be  directed. 
Under  ideal  conditions  there  is  abundant  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  townspeople,  music  dealers  and  professional  musicians. 

But  not  all  music  instructors  begin  work  under  ideal  conditions. 
Often  if  they  have  ideal  conditions  at  all,  it  is  because  they  them- 
selves have  created  them.  Problems  differ  in  different  communi- 
ties. In  some  localities  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  carry  the  mes- 
sage of  fine  music  into  every  home.  In  others  it  is  peculiarly 
hard  to  arouse  a  broad,  general  interest  in  better  music.  Indus- 
trial conditions,  educational  development,  political  issues,  church 
influence,  proximity  to  music  centers,  all  these  things  factor  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  problem  of  creating  interest. 

In  an  industrial  cormnunity  one  may  find  hospitality,  pros- 
perity, earnest  striving  for  better  things,  yet  little  knowledge  or 
appreciation  of  the  fine  arts.  In  an  intellectual  center  music  may 
or  may  not  be  a  familiar  Muse.  Some  of  our  best  intellects  say 
with  Warren  G.  Harding:  ^'I  know  music  in  an  unpretentious 
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way,  and  I  love  it ;  we  cannot  have  too  mucli  music ;  we  need  it — 
the  world  needs  it — probably  more  than  ever  before,  and  I  am 
the  friend  of  every  effort  to  give  it  its  rightful  place  in  our 
national  life.'' 

Others,  whose  bright  minds  shine  out  for  certain  achievement, 
must  admit,  as  Darwin  did,  at  the  close  of  a  useful  life,  that  they 
have  lost  their  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Darwin  adds  that  if  he  had 
had  his  life  to  live  over  again,  he  would  have  made  it  a  rule  to 
read  some  poetry  and  listen  to  some  music  at  least  once  every 
week,  ^'For,''  he  says,  ^'perhaps  the  part  of  my  brain  now  atro- 
phied  would  thus  have  been  kept  alive  through  use." 

In  communities  where  music  interests  run  high,  enthusiasm  is 
easily  aroused  in  the  Music  Memory  Contest.  In  isolated  places 
where  people  want  for  entertainment,  it  may  be  easy  to  get  their 
co-operation,  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  they  have  had  sufficient  work 
to  make  them  really  appreciative.  Hence  the  need  for  consider- 
ing the  time  element  in  planning  a  contest.  People  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  large  cities  can  get  so  easily  to  fine  concert  halls  where 
only  the  best  is  presented,  that  unless  they  are  drawn  into  the 
local  eddy  of  competition  through  the  influence  of  some  close  friend 
or  relative,  they  regard  their  advantages  as  all-sufficient,  and  they 
withhold  their  support. 

There  are  pupils  in  our  schools  who  have  never  heard  a  measure 
of  fine  music  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  Some  of  these  have 
been  steeped  in  jazz.  To  hand  a  pupil  of  this  type  a  list  of  fifty 
classical  musical  compositions,  bearing  the  names  of  composers^ 
many  of  which  are  foreign,  is  like  handing  him  a  page  of  Greek, 
and  he  treats  it  accordingly.  The  chance  is  he  walks  out  of  the 
auditorium  leaving  it  on  the  floor  under  the  seat  he  occupied. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  that  gradually,  from  day  to  day, 
pupils  who  were  at  first  indifferent,  are  drawn  into  the  Music 
Memory  Contest.  It  is  their  lot  to  hear  with  other  pupils  the 
musical  numbers  presented  at  a  "listening"  concert.  They  hear 
the  stories  of  the  compositions  and  the  narration  of  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  the  composers.  Soon  they  begin  to  show  appreciation. 
Sometimes  those  who,  at  the  beginning,   expressed  no  interest. 
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develop  such  a  high  degree  of  appreciation  as  to  give  them  excep- 
tional rank  in  the  final  contest. 

Often  it  is  possible  to  arouse  interest  in  a  Music  Memory  Con- 
test in  pupils  who  are  lukewarm  or  indifferent,  by  requesting  their 
assistance  in  tasks  that  have  little  semblance  of  music  in  them. 
Young  people  are  thus  indirectly  drawn  into  contact  with  fine 
music,  and  the  music  itself  makes  the  appeal. 

They  might,  for  example,  be  asked  to  solicit  the  co-operation 
of  motion  picture  theater  managers  and  of  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine editors.  Those  of  a  literary  turn  may  help  to  feature  the 
contest  in  the  school  paper.  Some  pupils  enjoy  painting  posters, 
while  others  delight  in  pasting  them  on  shop  windows.  Through 
the  co-operation  of  instructors  in  English,  some  may  study  and 
sketch  the  biographies  of  composers,  and  so  arrive,  through  a 
knowledge  of  their  lives,  at  an  appreciation  of  their  works.  Some 
students  may  first  be  attracted  into  the  presence  of  fine  music  by 
being  privileged  to  pass  out  souvenirs,  furnished  by  the  dealers  and 
distributed  at  the  close  of  a  "listening*"  concert  in  a  public  music 
shop. 

Pupils  who  know  and  appreciate  fine  music  are  often  stimu- 
lated to  renewed  effort  in  their  study  of  the  subject  by  performing 
at  concerts  to  which  patrons  are  invited.  Students  who  acquiro 
a  taste  for  fine  music  at  school  most  naturally  carry  it  to  tho 
home.  The  home  reacts,  possibly  by  having  father  or  mother 
attend  a  music  concert  to  see  what  the  excitement  is  all  about. 

The  fond,  wise  parents  carry  home  some  new  "tunes,"  in  the 
form  of  sheet  music,  phonograph  records  or  player  rolls.  Every 
home  won  to  the  cause  of  better  music  contributes  immeasurably 
to  the  success  of  the  contest,  and  every  home  truly  won  marks  a 
milestone  in  the  progress  of  music  appreciation. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  limited  space  to  mention  all  of 
the  things  that  might  be  done  to  make  the  infiuence  of  a  contest 
far-reaching,  deep  and  lasting.  A  description,  though,  of  a  form 
of  entertainment  which  has  some  financial  value,  a  high  social 
value,  and  an  unusual  value  in  developing  appreciation  of  music, 
would  surely  be  in  order.     It  is  the  so-called  Moment  Musicale. 
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In  this  type  of  concert  several  rooms  in  a  school  building  are 
used.  A  short  program,  similar  to  the  following,  is  given  in  each 
room: 

Piano  Solo — Minuet  in  G Paderewshi 

Gertrude  Ray 
'Cello  and  Violin — Intermezzo  from  Cavelleria 

Eusticana Mascagni 

Kathryn  Adams  and  Kina  Eoberts 

Saxophone  Solo — T^arcissus Nevin 

Herbert  Kasten 

String  Trio — To  a  "Wild  Eose Buhinstein 

l^OTSi  Erown,  Mary  Cole,  Charles  Hull 

Piano  Duet — Morning  from  Peer  Gynt  Suite ....  Grieg 

Arline  Smith  and  Minerva  Jones 

Each  program  is  repeated  continuously  throughout  the  course 
of  the  evening.  A  mechanical  instrument  may  be  used  in  any  or 
in  every  room,  if  skilled  performers  are  not  available.  A  contest 
list  containing  fifty  selections  would,  if  five  numbers  were  given 
on  each  program,  require  the  use  of  ten  rooms.  It  would  further- 
more require  that  all  available  talent  (or  possibly  mechanical 
instruments)  be  pressed  into  service. 

Eight  here  is  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  students  to 
show  their  skill  in  the  rendition  of  music.  Eight  here  is  afforded 
also  a  most  positive  means  of  bringing  the  home  to  school.  Parents 
will  hear  their  children  perform.  Brothers  and  sisters  and  class- 
mates will  turn  out  to  hear  a  relative  or  friend,  whereas  they  might 
not  at  first  be  at  all  attracted  by  strangers. 

Visitors  go  from  room  to  room,  entering  and  leaving  between 
numbers.  A  monitor  stands  at  the  door  of  each  room  and  hands 
a  program  (for  the  room)  to  everyone  who  enters.  He  also  col- 
lects a  small  admission  fee,  if  any  is  charged.  Each  guest  strives 
to  hear  all  of  the  selections  on  the  contest  list.  Pupils  who  per- 
form for  an  evening  clamor  to  have  the  performance  repeated,  and 
they  actually  offer  to  play  new  numbers  or  to  learn  to  play  new 
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instruments,  in  order  that  thev  may  participate  again  in  a  still 
greater  capacity.  Even  if  nothing  were  gained  from  such  a  per- 
formance except  the  experience  of  the  performers,  that  in  itself 
would  repay  a  tremendous  effort.  ]N^eedless  to  say,  many  other 
values  are  added  thereunto. 

Fine  music  is  rapidly  coming  int/O  its  own.  It  has  taken  an 
enormous  stride  in  the  last  few  years.  It  has  enlisted  the  support 
of  persons  who  seemed  to  belong  entirely  to  other  spheres.  The 
best  in  music  will  speedily  gain  its  rightful  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  life,  and  will  give  rise  to  the  production  in 
America  of  an  abundance  of  the  finest  melodies  the  world  may 
ever  know. 

For  raising  the  standard  of  music  appreciation,  hence  paving 
the  way  for  ultimate  results,  much  credit  becomes  increasingly 
due  to  the  Music  Memory  Contest.  It  is  a  rare  educational  move- 
ment that  makes  such  a  magnificent  sweep.  By  way  of  suggestion 
to  any  readers  who  may  not  have  participated  in  such  contest,  the 
following  plan  is  appended : 

How  TO  Conduct  a  Music  Memoey  Contest. 

1.  Furnish  each  pupil  with  a  copy  of  the  approved  list  of 
compositions. 

2.  Provide  means  whereby  pupils  may  hear  the  selections. 

3.  Encourage  home  study. 

4.  In  presenting  numbers  on  programs,  give  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  composers,  and  tell  the  stories  of  the  productions, 

5.  Arrange  parties,  in  and  out  of  school,  for  playing  the  Music 
Memory  Card  Game,  "Popular  Classics." 

6.  Secure  the  co-operation  of  music  dealers,  music  organiza- 
tions of  the  community,  managers  of  motion  picture  theaters,  and 
editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

7.  Conduct  a  preliminary  contest  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
from  each  school,  club  or  other  organization,  a  definite  number 
of  persons  to  participate  in  the  final  contest.  Award  certificates 
of  merit  to  the  winners  to  admit  them  to  the  finals. 
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8.  Conduct  a  final  contest  in  a  large  auditorium  and  invite  the 
general  public.  Appoint  judges.  Provide  each  contestant  with 
pencil  and  numbered  competition  card.  In  order  that  guests  also 
may  have  the  privilege  of  testing  their  knowledge,  provide  them 
likewise  with  competition  cards,  but  in  a  different  color.  Each 
contestant  writes  on  his  card  his  name,  and,  if  desired,  the  name 
of  the  organization  he  represents.  Below  this  he  writes  the  titles 
of  the  compositions  and  the  names  of  the  composers  in  the  order 
in  which  the  selections  are  played. 

Collect  the  cards  and  give  them  to  the  judges.  An  accepted 
method  of  scoring  is  to  give  three  points  for  correct  titles  and 
two  points  for  correct  names  of  composers;  one  point  is  deducted 
for  each  misspelled  word.  Entertain  audience,  while  judges  are 
out,  with  musical  numbers,  speeches  and  community  singing.  The 
list  of  compositions  should  also  be  read.  When  judges  reappear, 
announce  names  of  winners,  and  present  prizes  and  certificates 
of  award. 

Suggested  List. 

The  following  list  of  compositions  is  recommended  for  use  in  a 
Music  Memory  Contest : 

1.  Air  for  the  G  String Bach 

2.  Andante  Cantabile  from  String  Quartet Tschaikowsky 

3.  Andante  Movement  from  Fifth  Symphony Beethoven 

4.  Anvil  Chorus  from  II  Trovatore Yerdi 

5.  Barcarolle  from  Tales  of  Hoffman Offenbach 

6.  Berceuse  from  Jocelyn Godard 

7.  Blue  Danube  Waltz Strauss 

8.  Danse  Macabre   Saint  Saens 

9.  Elegie Massenet 

10.  From  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Water Cadman 

11.  Funeral  March Chopin 

12.  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  The  Messiah Handel 

13.  Hark,  Hark !  the  Lark Schubert 

14.  Humoresque Dvorak 
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15.  Hungarian  Dance  ^o.  V Brahms 

16.  Hungarian  Khapsody  No.  II Liszt 

17.  If  With  All  Your  Hearts  from. Elijah Mendelssohn 

18.  Intermezzo  from  Cavelleria  Eusticana Mascagui 

19.  Largo  from  The  ISTew  World  Symphony Dvorak 

20.  Largo  from  Xerxes Handel 

21.  Liebestraum Liszt 

22.  Marche  Slav Tschaikowsky 

23.  March  from,  Tannhauser Wagner 

24.  March  Militaire Schubert 

25.  Melody  in  F   Kubinstein 

26.  Minuet  from,  Don  Juan   Mozart 

27.  Minuet  in  G Paderewski 

28.  Moment  Musicale  in  F  Minor Schubert 

29.  Moonlight  Sonata,  First  Movement Beethoven 

30.  Morning  from  Peer  Gynt  Suite Grieg 

31.  IsTarcissus INTevin 

32.  JSTocturne  in  E  Flat Chopin 

33.  Overture  from  Midsummer  Mght's  Dream.  . .  .Mendelssohn 

34.  Pilgrims'  Chorus  from  Tannhauser Wagner 

35.  Pomp  and  Circumstance  "No,  I .Elgar 

36.  Prelude  in  C  Sharp  Minor RachmaninoU 

37.  Quartet  from  Rigoletto Verdi 

38.  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  from  The  Valkyrie Wagner 

39.  Sextette  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor Donizetti 

40.  Soldiers'  Chorus  from  Faust Gounod 

41.  Spring  Song Mendelssohn 

42.  The  Rosary I^Tevin 

43.  The  Swan  (Le  Cygne) Saint  Saena 

44.  To  a  Wild  Rose MacDowell 

46.     Toreador's  Song  from  Carmen Bizet 

46.  Traumerei Schumann 

47.  Triumphal  March  from  Aida Verdi 

48.  Unfinished  Symphony,  First  Movement Schubert 

49.  Valse  Triste Sibelius 

50.  William  Tell  Overture    Rossini 
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John  C.  Almack,  Eugene,  Oregon  and  J.  L.  Almack, 
Hood  River,  Oregon. 

♦jiiiHnimiDiwiiimiiijECENTLY  the  superior  students  in  the  seventh 
to  twelfth  grades  in  the  public  schools  of  Eugene, 
Oregon,  were  selected  through  the  medium  of  mental 
tests.  In  a  group  of  Y76  students,  fifty-one,  or 
SiimiiiHiiiniiiiiiiiiiiicS  about  eight  per  cent,  stood  out  as  unquestionably 
I  I    superior.     In  addition  to  the  mental  tests,  careful 

I  I    physical  and  medical  examinations  were  given  this 

group,  and  a  considerable  mass  of  supplementary 
data  of  school  record,  age-grade  status,  vocational  aims,  chief 
interests,  age  when  superiority  was  noticed,  social  and  economic 
standing  of  parents,  was  gathered. 

The  nature  of  the  material,  and  the  characteristics  of  typical 
examples  of  the  group,  are  found  in  the  case  studies  which  follow  • 

]^o.  1.  Reuben  Y.  Indications  of  superior  intelligence  at  three 
years  of  age.    Interested  in  arithmetical  problems  at  ^ye  years. 

Age  17 :8 ;  mental  age  19 :6 ;  fourth  year  in  high  school.  Score 
in  Alpha  test  152 ;  Otis  174.  Receives  uniformly  an  A  grade  in. 
all  school  subjects. 

Is  reported  as  quiet  and  studious,  but  shows  evidence  of  leader- 
ship in  school  activities.  Is  especially  interested  in  debating  and 
mathematics.  It  is  his  intention  to  become  a  civil  engineer.  He 
shows  remarkable  physical  development,  and  has  been  singularly 
free  from  all  so-called  children's  diseases. 

His  father  has  had  some  university  training;  is  now  a  janitor. 
His  mother  was  a  teacher  before  marriage.  Both  parents  are 
interested  in  music.  His  grandfather  was  a  physician.  Reuben 
is  rated  superior  intellectually  and  socially  by  his  teachers. 

'No.  2.  Grace  C.  Parents  noticed  signs  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence at  age  of  two  years. 

Age  18 ;  mental  age  19  :6 ;  fourth  year  in  high  school.     Score  in 
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Alpha  test  164;  in  Otis  test  196.     Grades  of  A  and  A  plus  given 
in  studies. 

Grace  is  very  active,  fond  of  play,  and  is  a  leader  in  school. 
Her  attitude  toward  home  and  school  work  is  excellent.  Her 
health  is  good,  with  no  indications  of  nervousness.  She  has  high 
lung  capacity,  her  vital  index  being  23.36  cubic  centimeters.  Her 
special  school  interests  are  language  and  science.  She  is  a  hand- 
some girl  and  has  an  attractive  personality. 

Her  parents  have  had  only  a  grade  school  education,  but  seern 
to  have  improved  all  their  oj)portunities  to  learn.  Her  father 
is  a  mechanic.  Eating  by  teachers  in  intellect  and  social  standing 
is  100%. 

'No.  3.  Galin  J.  No  signs  of  superiority  noticed  by  parents, 
except  to  remark  that  he  has  been  a  great  reader  since  entering 
school. 

Age  16:5;  mental  age  19 ;  second  year  in  high  school.  Score 
in  Alpha  test  154;  in  Otis  test  182 ;  school  grades  B  plus  and  A. 

Is  active  and  fond  of  athletics.  Well  developed  physically ;  vital 
index  30.08  cubic  centimetres.  In  good  health,  though  slightly 
nervous. 

Special  interest  is  mathematics,  and  his  aim  is  to  be  an  elec- 
trical engineer.  His  father  is  a  school  teacher,  and  a  college 
graduate;  his  mother  received  a  high  school  education.  Galin's 
teachers  rank  him  superior  intellectually  and  socially. 

No.  4.  Alta  S.  Was  the  leader  of  her  class  while  in  grade 
school,  and  learned  very  easily. 

Age  15:6;  mental  age  17 :3 ;  third  year  in  high  school.  Score 
in  Alpha  test  150 ;  Otis  test  187.  Eeceived  B  plus  and  A  in  all 
school  subjects,  and  is  ranked  very  superior  by  her  teachers. 

She  is  fond  of  games,  and  especially  delights  in  aesthetic  danc- 
ing. Is  a  leader,  and  dominated  by  the  determination  to  excel 
in  everything  she  undertakes. 

In  physical  development  she  is  above  the  average.  Her  weight 
is  128,  lung  capacity  178  cubic  inches,  and  vital  index  22.4. 
Alta  is  a  very  pretty  girl. 
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Her  father  is  a  physician,  a  college  graduate ;  her  mother  is  a 
high  school  graduate. 

1^0.  5.  Harold  L.  Precocity  evidenced  at  the  age  of  two. 
Was  early  interested  in  mechanics,  which  continues  to  be  his  chief 
interest  today. 

Age  16:2;  mental  age  18:1;  third  year  in  high  school.  Score 
in  Alpha  test  147;  Otis  test  169.  Is  rated  as  superior  in  intelli- 
gence by  teachers. 

Harold  is  a  fine  looking  boy,  a  good  talker,  and  of  pleasing 
personality.  Has  a  great  interest  in  mathematics  and  any  form 
of  mechanical  work. 

Has  had  many  of  the  ills  of  childhood,  but  seems  to  be  in  good 
health.  Is  active,  but  not  particularly  fond  of  play.  Vital  index 
28.32. 

Father  is  dead.  Was  at  different  times  merchant  and  farmer 
during  lifetime.  Mother  was  a  normal  school  graduate  and  a 
teacher. 

lN"o,  6.  Wilma  S.  Ability  apparent  in  early  childhood.  Age 
17:10;  mental  age  18:6;  fourth  year  in  high  school.  Score  in 
Alpha  test  161 ;  Otis  171 ;  grade  of  B  plus  in  studies.  Has  a  deep 
interest  in  social  and  religious  work. 

Father  is  a  locomotive  engineer  and  is  interested  in  any  mechan- 
ical device.  Mother  is  descended  from  a  long  line  of  ministers. 
Wilma  is  taking  the  teacher-training  course  in  high  school,  and 
expects  to  teach  in  a  rural  school. 

'Ro.  7.  Thomas  W.  All-around  ability,  self-confident  and 
determined.  Age  19:3;  mental  age  18:1  (due  to  limitation  of 
Binet  test)  ;  fourth  year  in  high  school.  Score  in  Alpha  test  164 ; 
in  Otis  173.     Grades  of  B  plus  in  school. 

Joined  the  army  at  age  of  sixteen  and  served  many  months  with 
65th  Field  Artillery  in  France.  Physically  well  developed;  a 
sturdy,  manly-looking  lad.  Leader  in  school  activities;  plays  on 
football  team.  Is  interested  in  mathematics,  and  intends  to  become 
an  engineer. 
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His  family  are  well  educated,  many  being  university  graduates 
and  holding  responsible  positions.  Quoting  from  bis  mother, 
"Ability  is  what  counts  in  this  family." 

No.  8.  Ivorita  W.  Learned  to  read  before  entering  school; 
is  very  fond  of  reading.  Age  13:8;  mental  age  16:7;  grade  7-A 
in  junior  high  school.  Score  in  Alpha  test  127 ;  in  Otis  test  170. 
Receives  A  grades,  and  is  exempt  from  examinations. 

Is  in  good  health,  but  is  slightly  nervous.  Vital  index  22.58. 
Is  an  only  child  and  has  spent  much  of  her  time  with  older  people, 
which  gives  her  somewhat  a  staid  air.  Is  quiet,  and  does  not 
care  for  play. 

Her  special  interests  are  reading  and  sewing,  in  both  of  which 
she  excels.  Her  father  is  a  printer  of  good  education ;  her  mother 
is  a  high  school  graduate. 

'Ko.  9.  Morrison  M.  Early  sign  of  precocity  was  a  very  reten- 
tive memory.  Age  14:11;  mental  age  18;  second  year  in  high 
school.  Score  in  Alpha  test  168;  Otis  184;  given  grades  of 
B  plus  in  school  work. 

A  good-looking,  wholesome  boy.  Alert  and  active,  but  shows 
no  special  tendencies  to  leadership.  Was  reciting  easy  poems 
from  memory  at  the  age  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  reading 
simple  books  at  four. 

His  parents  are  normal  school  graduates.  Father  was  a 
teacher,  but  is  now  in  the  mercantile  business.  The  whole  family 
has  musical  talent. 

N'o.  9.  Eonald  B.  Evidences  of  superiority  noticed  at  age  of 
two.  Age  16:8;  mental  age  19:6;  second  year  in  high  school. 
Alpha  test  score  173 ;  Otis  184.     Grade  of  A  in  all  school  subjects. 

Is  a  leader,  fond  of  play,  makes  friends  readily.  Tall  and 
slender;  height  69  inches;  weight  124  pounds.  Interested  now 
in  making  statistical  tables  and  studying  statistics.  Plays  the 
piano  well,  and  is  quite  an  exceptional  singer. 

Father  and  mother  are  university  graduates ;  father  a  teacher. 
Bonald  has  made  the  high  school  debate  team  two  years. 
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"No,  10.  Helen  E.  A  girl  of  very  superior  intelligence,  and 
with  marked  talent  in  art  and  music. 

Age  17:2;  mental  age  18:4;  senior  in  liigh  school.  Score  in 
Alpha  test  149 ;  in  Otis  test  168.  Keceives  a  grade  of  A  plus  in 
her  school  work,  and  is  rated  as  very  superior  by  her  teachers. 

Helen  showed  considerable  ability  to  draw  at  the  age  of  four. 
Interest  in  drawing  and  music  has  constantly  grown.  Is  reported 
to  be  apt  and  graceful  in  aesthetic  dancing. 

Is  a  beautiful  girl,  and  a  great  favorite  with  her  schoolmates. 
In  good  health ;  shows  no  sign  of  nervousness.    Vital  index  is22.08. 

Mother  is  well  educated ;  daughter  of  a  college  professor.  Father 
a  machinist  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 

These  descriptions  are  quite  typical  of  the  other  forty-one  gifted 
pupils  discovered.  Correlations  between  the  Alpha  Army  test  and 
the  Otis  test  were  quite  high:  .65  for  the  girls,  and  .75  for  the 
boys.  'No  correlations  were  computed  between  the  group  tests 
and  the  Binet-Simon  test,  the  ranges  of  the  latter  not  being  suffi- 
ciently high  to  give  a  just  evaluation  of  the  intelligence  of  thia 
selected  group.  No  correlation  exists  between  intelligence  and 
vital  index. 

In  spite  of  high  estimates  from  teachers,  it  was  discovered  that 
on  the  basis  of  chronological  age  fifteen  students  were  actually 
retarded  one  to  three  years,  while  on  the  basis  of  mental  age  the 
whole  group  was  retarded.  Sixteen  were  accelerated  on  age  basis, 
and  twenty  were  at  normal. 

Physical  superiority  was  as  apparent  as  mental.  The  Smedley 
norms  were  considerably  exceeded  in  both  weight  and  height. 
The  boys  led  in  vital  capacity,  or  ratio  of  weight  to  height,  by 
six  points. 

To  provide  that  these  superior  individuals  may  progress  in 
school  work  at  a  normal  rate  is  no  small  problem.  Here  are 
fifty-one  students  of  varying  ages,  distributed  from  the  seventh 
grade  to  the  twelfth.  Summarized,  the  methods  in  vogue  for 
meeting  this  situation  are  as  follows: 

1.  Individual  instruction  after  the  fashion  of  the  Pueblo  plan. 

2.  Individual  instruction  supplementing  class  teaching,  assis- 
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tant  direction  given  either  by  a  regular  classroom  teacher  or  by 
a  tutor. 

3.  Individual  credit  for  more  extensive  work  tbrougb  addi- 
tional assignments  for  individuals  or  for  completing  maximum 
courses  in  groups. 

4.  Extra  credit  for  higher  quality. 

5.  Special  classes  progressing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
normal. 

The  number  of  superior  types  in  each  grade  in  a  school  oi 
2,000  pupils  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  organization  of  special 
classes  for  each  grade.  Furthermore,  skipping  grades  is  not  rec- 
ommended as  a  method,  for  it  argues  that  the  subject  matter  is 
of  no  value,  in  which  case  one  might  well  ask  why  not  omit  all 
of  it,  or  better,  why  not  eliminate  the  useless  matter  and  introduce 
content  of  value. 

Grading  on  the  basis  of  mentality  does  not  seem  advisable,  for 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  reasons.  First,  the  tests  are  cer- 
tainly not  infallible ;  we  have  been  so  enthusiastic  over  their  use 
we  have  taken  no  account  of  their  limitations.  Second,  such 
grading  tends  towards  the  development  of  caste  and  hastens  the 
elimination  of  the  pupils  on  the  lower  levels.  Third,  it  is  not 
ensured  that  superior  types  are  best  developed  by  isolation.  There 
are  many  other  considerations  that  enter  into  the  discussion: 
finances,  teachers,  rooms,  equipment,  attitude  of  the  public 

Studies  of  superior  types  seem  to  justify  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1.  About  eight  per  cent  of  the  six  upper  grades  possess  unusual 
mental  ability. 

2.  These  individuals  are  not  nervous,  anemic,  or  pathelogical- 
in  any  respect.    They  are  physically  superior. 

3.  Superiority  may  be  detected  at  the  age  of  three  to  ^ve  years. 

4.  Superiority  manifests  itself  as  general  ability,  and  in 
addition  there  are  strong  special  interests. 

5.  Leadership  accompanies  unusual  ability  in  other  respects. 

6.  The  gifted  individuals  come  from  good  homes. 
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7.  As  a  rule,  school  organization  is  not  such  as  enables  the 
gifted  to  profit  by  their  superiority. 

8.  Parents  are  often  unaware  that  their  children  possess 
unusual  capacities. 

9.  One  of  the  big  questions  of  school  administration  is  how 
to  adapt  schools  to  individual  needs  and  abilities. 

The  best  plan  of  school  organization  provides  teaching  material 
socially  and  individually  worth  while,  uses  natural  methods  of 
instruction,  and  gives  each  pupil  an  opportunity  to  progress  as 
fast  as  he  is  able.  In  the  case  of  the  superior  student  this  guar- 
antees that  he  reaches  the  period  when  the  best  work  is  done  with 
the  needed  equipment.  The  discovery  and  fostering  of  this  typo 
of  student  should  be  one  of  the  main  aims  of  our  educational 
system. 


Sailing  At  Night 

The  ship  cuts  furrows  deep  through  silver  spray 

That  laughs  into  the  air  then  drifts  away; 

The  soft  winds  sing  a  drowsy  lullaby, — 

A  little  moon  smiles  in  a  jewelled  sky; 

A  happy  city  glows  upon  its  hills,  f 

The  ghostly  gulls  swoop  down  vsdth  eager  bills — 

Over  all  these  the  dusky  wings  of  Night 

Are  spread  in  resting  from  their  day-long  flight ! 

Nancy  Buckley. 


Imitations  of  Shakespeare  in  ^^  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor  '^ 

G.  David  Houston,  Sometime  Professor  of  English,  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

f  """'"""""""""'SCOTT'S  Bride  of  Lammermoor  possesses  special 
^  O  -  ^^^^^  ^°^  *^^  student  of  Comparative  Literature, 
I  ^^  I  because  many  of  the  memorable  passages  show  a 
I  I    marked  likeness  to  certain  of  Shakespeare's  trage- 

$]iiiiiHiiiiiaiiHiiiiiiiitl  dies.  Throughout  the  story  one  finds  unmistakable 
I  I   traces  of  Shakespeare's  art  revealed  especially  in 

I  I    Borneo    and   Juliet,    Macbeth,    and    Hamlet.     So 

obvious  are  these  resemblances  that  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  novelist's  indebtedness  to  the  dramatist. 
•  In  the  matter  of  theme  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  closely  re- 
sembles Romeo  and  Juliet.  Both  stories  portray  youthful  passion 
accelerated  by  such  mutual  enthusiasm  that  all  traditional  barriers 
are  disregarded, — even  the  deadly  family  feud.  Capulets  and 
Montagues  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Eavenswoods  and  Ashtons 
in  The  Bride  of  Ijammermoor,  maintain  a  reciprocal  enmity  that 
makes  any  possible  union  between  the  hostile  houses  seem  hope- 
lessly remote.  Yet,  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  the 
hatred  of  the  houses  is  consumed  in  their  love.  Homeo  is  pledged 
to  Juliet ;  likewise  is  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  to  Lucy,  regard- 
less in  either  case  of  the  bitter  family  feud.  The  theme  of  both 
productions,  therefore,  is  love  unconquerable  by  fate,  whereof  the 
individual  is  the  merest  instrument,  ready  to  be  sacrificed  without 
the  least  hesitation. 

This  similarity  in  theme  is  but  one  of  the  many  resemblances 
which  should  be  noted  in  the  two  stories.  In  both  stories  the 
unity  of  the  lovers  is  torn  asunder.  Protracted  happiness  does 
not  fall  to  their  lot.  The  old  conflict  between  a  parent's  will  and 
a  daughter's  choice  manifests  itself  in  all  its  intensity.  In  the 
tragedy,  Juliet's  mother  supports  the  suit  of  Paris  against  the 
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girl's  will.  In  the  novel,  Lady  Ashton  forces  the  suit  of  Bucklaw, 
regardless  of  her  daughter's  choice.  Both  mothers  are  very  much 
alike.  Neither  supplies  in  care  and  attention  the  place  of  a  real 
mother,  especially  at  a  time  when  a  daughter  needs  most  the  guid- 
ance and  affection  of  a  mother.  Lady  Capulet  entrusts  such  an 
important  maternal  duty  to  a  coarse  old  nurse.  Lady  Ashton  is 
equally  as  indifferent,  though  Sir  William's  paternal  interest  iu 
the  girl  offsets  appreciably  such  indifference;  but  a  father  can 
seldom  take  a  mother's  place  as  a  confidential  and  sympathetic 
companion  of  the  daughter.  Both  mothers  give  the  impression  of 
being  cold,  heartless  women,  who  are  virtually  strangers  to  their 
daughters. 

We  note,  again,  Scott's  imitation  of  Shakespeare's  art  in  repre- 
senting the  lovers'  blindness  to  their  fate,  superinduced  by  their 
innocent,  mutual  passions,  l^ursing  a  bitter  hatred  for  the  Capu- 
lets,  Komeo  rashly  attends  the  masquerade  in  his  enemy's  dwell- 
ing, exchanges  glances  with  Juliet,  converses  with  her,  and  kissea 
her.  Mutual  acknowledgment  follows.  In  the  famous  balcony 
scene  they  declare  their  love,  ignorant  of  their  "brooding  fate.'^ 
E'ature,  furnishing  a  beautiful  contrast,  seems  to  mock  the  couple. 
When  Eomeo  slips  over  the  wall,  the  only  light  to  guide  him  is 
that  of  the  twinkling  stars.  While  he  speaks,  the  moon  rises. 
Before  he  leaves,  dawn  breaks.  How  beautiful  this  accompanying 
nature !  Yet,  how  cruelly  ironic,  in  view  of  the  impending  fate ! 
The  lovers  are  doomed  the  minute  they  plight  their  love.  In 
similar  manner,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  and  Lucy  meet,  not 
however  for  the  first  time,  in  a  dwelling  whose  "roof  retains  ihe 
means  of  giving  protection,  though  not  welcome."  They  converse, 
and  their  cheeks  meet  each  other.  Both  manifest  through  their 
embarrassment  their  mutual  love.  That  very  minute  their  fate  is 
sealed.  JJ^ature  sends  a  flash  of  lightning  to  brighten  the  darkened 
quarters;  but  the  lightning,  not  so  prolonged  and  varied  as  the 
light  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  serves  only  to  make  their  fate  more 
apparent. 

]^ot  only  in  these  respects  does  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  re- 
sembles Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  in  the  delineation  of  the  heroines 
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and  the  heroes,  the  novel  parallels  the  play.  Both  Juliet  and 
Lucy  represent  aristocratic  families.  Both  seem  out  of  place  in 
a  household  with  such  mothers.  Both,  in  the  absence  of  their 
lover,  test  to  the  utmost  their  own  fidelity.  Within  a  prescribed 
time,  both  must  marry  contrary  to  their  choice.  Their  situation 
is  that  of  a  dramatic  dilemma,  but  both  girls  remain  resolute. 
Death  offers  superior  inducements  to  final  submission.  Both 
heroines  kill  themselves,  though  the  details  differ  slightly.  The 
heroes,  likewise,  represent  noble  families.  Both  are  impetuous, 
seldom  letting  reason  sway  their  action.  Bomeo  boldly  attends  the 
masquerade  at  the  dwelling  of  his  enemy  and  barely  averts  a 
brawl.  The  Master  of  Kavenswood  boldly  employs  the  forbidden 
service  at  his  father's  burial  and  narrowly  escapes  a  disgraceful 
fight  that  might  have  resulted  in  serious  consequences.  !N"either 
hero  seems  exactly  equal  to  the  task  imposed  on  him  for  a  secure 
union  with  his  lover ;  yet  both  are  heroic  characters,  because  they 
are  lovers  until  death. 

Scott's  imitation  of  Shakespeare  does  not  by  any  means  end  with 
Borneo  and  Juliet.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  characteristics  of 
The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  is  Scottish  superstition, — the  very  same 
characteristic  that  localizes  the  setting  of  Macbeth.  The  scene  of 
both  stories  is  laid  in  Scotland,  a  country  prone  in  former  ages 
to  the  primitive  belief  that  supernatural  creatures,  such  as  witches 
and  ghosts,  influenced  human  affairs.  Both  Shakespeare  and 
Scott  employ  freely  Scottish  superstition  in  the  construction  of 
their  plots.  In  fact,  the  local  color  created  at  the  very  beginning, 
in  both  productions,  is  that  of  superstition.  The  drama  opens  in 
a  barren  spot  in  Scotland,  where  the  weird  sisters  meet  amid 
thunder  and  lightning.  These  unsightly  hags,  together  with  the 
stormy  elements  of  nature,  suggest  at  once  the  supernatural  char- 
acteristic of  the  play.  'No  student  of  literary  art  can  read  the 
opening  scene  without  being  impressed  with  the  atmosphere  of 
superstition  which  is  introduced  by  these  weird  sisters.  The 
novel,  though  somewhat  entangled  at  the  beginning  in  Scott's  pon- 
derous machinery,  nevertheless  creates  a  similar  impression  of 
superstition.      The  ancient  hall  referred  to  in  the  sketch,   the 
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female  figure  in  an  attitude  of  speechless  terror,  the  description 
of  the  castle  with  its  black  domain  and  wild  pasture-land, — in 
short,  the  whole  setting  cannot  help  but  create  a  kind  of  weird- 
ness  that  suggests  the  superstition  which  resounds  throughout  the 
story. 

After  such  local  color  has  been  created,  one  can  readily  under- 
stand in  Macbeth  the  import  of  the  Banquet  Scene  and  of  the 
scene  in  which  the  apparitions  appear  one  by  one  to  Macbeth.  In 
The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  the  fatal  fountain  is  wrapped  in 
superstition.  The  unfortunate  episode  of  Raymond  of  Ravens- 
wood  with  his  I^aiad  at  the  fountain,  rendered  liable  to  destruc- 
tion the  succeeding  Ravenswoods  who  drink  at  the  fatal  fountain, 
or  even  approach  its  brink.  Current  superstition  at  the  time 
regarded  the  fountain  as  a  death-bearing  agency,  to  be  avoided  by 
every  Ravenswood.  We  can  understand,  therefore,  the  significanc9 
of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood's  experience  at  the  fountain.  When 
he,  in  hazardous  proximity  to  the  fountain,  converses  with  Lucy 
shortly  after  the  rescue,  by  his  rash  act  he  foreshadows  his  own 
ruin.  When  he  later  rides  past  the  fountain,  he  has  a  weird 
experience  with  the  ghost  of  Alice,  an  experience  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  supernatural  power  of  the  fountain.  His  final 
experience  at  the  fountain,  when  a  raven  shot  by  an  arrow  falls 
at  the  feet  of  Lucy  and  stains  her  dress  with  blood,  revives  ths 
superstition  with  such  vividness  that  the  reader  is  made  solici- 
tous of  the  future  of  the  couple.  The  fatal  fountain,  in  short, 
resounds  throughout  the  story.  Moreover,  old  Caleb's  secret 
knowledge  increases  the  superstitious  element  in  the  story;  for, 
according  to  his  information : 

"When  the  last  Laird  of  Ravenswood  to  Ravenswood  shall  ride, 
And  woo  a  dead  maiden  to  be  his  bride. 
He  shall  stable  his  steed  in  the  Kelpie's  flow, 
And  the  name  shall  be  lost  for  evermoe !" 

Briefly,  then,  the  plot  of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  like  that  of 
Macbeth,  is  veiled  in  superstition. 
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The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  imitates  Macbeth,  again,  in  its  intro- 
duction of  hags,  who  play  a  unique  part  in  the  development  of 
the  plot.  Their  work  in  both  productions  is  limited  wholly  to 
their  utterances,  but  their  value  to  the  plot  is  easily  felt.  They 
furnish  what  is  known  in  literary  nomenclature  as  the  "environing 
action,"  a  function  which  is  best  understood,  perhaps,  by  reference 
to  the  Greek  drama.  In  the  Greek  drama,  the  Oracle  plays  a 
very  essential  part  in  the  development  of  the  plot.  The  Greeks' 
belief  in  the  supremacy  of  Destiny  gave  rise  to  the  famous  Oracles, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  message-bearing  agencies  of  Destiny. 
The  use  of  the  Oracle,  consequently,  became  a  favorite  device  of 
the  Greek  dramatists.  Sophocles'  Oedipus  Rex  is  unquestionably 
the  best  example  of  the  Oracular  Drama.  Shakespeare  apparently 
imitates  the  Greek  device  by  giving  oracular  power  to  his  Witches 
in  Macbeth.  These  foul,  unnatural  creatures  seem  to  know  the 
future.  Their  relation  to  the  drama  is  restricted  wholly  to  their 
speeches.  They  themselves  perform  no  action  which  materially 
affects  the  plot,  but  their  utterances  have  a  powerful  effect  on 
Macbeth  and  Banquo. 

Scott,  in  turn,  imitates  Shakespeare  by  introducing  three  un- 
natural creatures  who  seem  to  know  the  future.  One  is  "eighty 
years  of  age  and  upwards" ;  another,  "a  paralytic" ;  and  the 
remaining  member  of  the  trio,  "lame  of  a  leg  from  some  accident." 
Like  Shakespeare's  Witches,  they  do  nothing  which  materially 
affects  the  action  of  the  story.  Their  only  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot  is  limited  to  their  conversation.  True,  they  will 
"send  doun  for  bread  and  for  yill,  and  tobacco,  and  a  drap  of 
brandy  to  burn,  and  a  wee  pickle  saft  sugar ;  and  be  there  deil  or 
nae  deil,  lass,  we'll  hae  a  merry  night  o't" ;  but  in  no  way  is  the 
plot  affected  by  their  action.  Their  conversation,  furnishing  the 
"environing  action,"  gives  them  their  only  importance  in  the  plot 
development.  In  their  conversation  they  predict  the  future  of  the 
Master  of  Eavenswood,  as  the  Witches  predict  the  future  of  Mac- 
beth. 

"Will  he  die  by  sword  or  by  ball,  as  his  forbears  hae  dun 
before  him,  mony  ane  o'  them  ?"  asks  one. 
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"Ask  me  nae  mair  questions  about  it — ^he'll  no  be  graced  sae 
far,"  replies  the  one  predicting. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  predictions  which  are  made  throughout 
the  story  have  a  real  Shakespearean  flavor.  Alice,  for  example, 
warns  William: 

"My  lord,  take  care  what  you  do;  you  are  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice.   .    .    .   You  have  driven  matters  hard  with  the  houso 
of  Ravenswood.    Believe  a  true  tale :  they  are  a  fierce  house,  and 
there  is  danger  in  dealing  with  men  when  they  become  desperate." 
This  warning  in  substance  has  its  origin  in  Macbeth. 
"Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  beware  Macduff; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife." 
The  effect  on  Sir  William  and  Macbeth  is  the  same.     Scott  ex- 
plains the  feelings  of  Sir  William,  by  saying: 

"The  old  dame  had,  either  intentionally  or  by  accident,  harped 
aright  the  fear  of  the  Lord  Keeper." 

Shakespeare  lets  Macbeth  talk  for  himself : 
"Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution,  thanks; 
Thou  hast  harped  my  fear  aright." 
Scott  goes  so  far  in  this  resemblance  as  to  imitate  even  the  im- 
portant words  of  Shakespeare. 

Old  Caleb's  prediction,  already  quoted  in  another  connection, 
has  precisely  the  same  effect  on  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  as  the 
prophecy  in  Macbeth,  which  says: 

"Be  lion-mettled,  proud ;  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish' d  be  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him." 
Both  characters  are  comforted  and  lulled  into  a  kind  of  security 
which  proves  injurious  to  them.    Ravenswood's  reply  to  his  faith- 
ful old  servant  is: 

"Well,  Caleb,  I  give  you  the  best  possible  credit  for  your  good 
advice  on  this  occasion ;  but  as  I  do  not  go  to  Ravenswood  to  seek 
a  bride,  dead  or  alive,  I  hope  I  shall  choose  a  better  stable  for  my 
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horse  than  the  Kelpie's  quicksand,  and  especially  as  I  have  always 
had  a  particular  dread  of  it  since  the  patrol  of  dragoons  were  lost 
there  ten  years  since." 

Ravenswood,  in  his  misguided  judgment,  considers  himself 
immune  to  the  danger,  because  he  does  not  seek  a  bride,  dead  or 
alive,  nor  has  he  any  such  foolish  intention  as  stabling  his  horse 
in  quicksand. 

Macbeth  serves  as  the  model  of  confidence  for  Ravenswood,  for 
Macbeth  feels  perfectly  secure  in  his  position.  Upon  hearing  his 
reassuring  prophecy,  he  asks: 

^'Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?  Sweet  bodements!  good!" 
What  greater  assurance  does  he  need?  When  will  nature  per- 
form such  a  miracle?  "That  will  never  be."  But  these  predic- 
tions possess  that  ambiguous  quality  of  the  Greek  Oracle,  after 
which  they  are  apparently  modeled.  Taken  literally,  the  first  in 
either  story  inspires  fear ;  the  second,  confidence.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  predictions  in  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  are  made 
to  different  persons,  whereas  in  Macbeth  they  are  made  to  the 
same  person;  but  the  principle  involved  is  the  same.  Scott  is 
clearly  imitating  Shakespeare's  oracular  device,  by  introducing 
hags  who  seem  to  know  the  future,  and  by  letting  them  utter 
mysterious  and  misleading  prophecies. 

The  imitations  which  we  have  thus  far  noted  have  been  those  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Macbeth.  There  remains  just  one  very 
close  resemblance  to  a  scene  in  Hamlet  to  be  discussed  before 
we  dismiss  the  subject.  The  graveyard  scene  in  Hamlet  is  imitated 
in  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  In  the  model,  Hamlet  and  the 
clown  carry  on  a  bantering  conversation,  in  which  the  clown  alludes 
to  Hamlet,  not  knowing,  of  course,  the  identity  of  the  person 
whom  he  is  addressing.  He  alludes  to  Hamlet  as  "he  that  is  mad 
and  sent  into  England."  In  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood  carries  on  a  bantering  conversation  with  the 
old  grave-digger,  who  does  not  know  who  Ravenswood  is.  In  a 
free  and  perfectly  open  manner,  the  old  grave-digger  talks  about 
the  Ravenswoods,  for  whom  he  has  not  the  fondest  admiration. 
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He  expresses  an  opinion  which  is  not  by  any  means  complimen- 
tary to  the  renowned  family.  "As  for  the  Ravenswoods,"  prates 
he,  "I  hae  seen  three  generations  of  them,  and  deil  ane  to  mend 
other."  Ravenswood,  like  Hamlet,  draws  the  grave-digger  out. 
Neither  Hamlet  nor  Ravenswood  discloses  his  identity,  but  by 
maintaining  his  disguise  secures  information  which  he  otherwise 
might  not  have  obtained.  Scott's  indebtedness  to  Hamlet  for  the 
scene  is  too  obvious  for  a  protracted  discussion. 

Such  are  a  few  of  Scott's  imitations  of  Shakespeare.  Our 
brief  discussion  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  In  fact,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  exhaust  the  subject.  Other  resemblances  are 
easy  to  detect.  Other  plays  of  Shakespeare — surely  Richard  III 
— furnish  occasional  ideas  and  devices  for  Scott;  but  the  aim  of 
the  discussion  has  been  to  report  the  most  obvious  imitations.  Let 
it  suffice,  then,  that  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  is  especially  attrac- 
tive to  the  student  of  Comparative  Literature  because  so  many  of 
its  memorable  passages  bear  marked  resemblances  to  Shakespeare's 
Borneo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet, 
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|3.iiniHiiiiDHiiiiiiiiiit|jjE  phrasing  of  this  topic  suggests  that  the  normal 

I      npi       I    school  library  should  not  only  do  library  work,  but 

I        J|[        I    should   also  be  an  effective  teaching  department. 

I  1    It  should  have  enough  body  and  soul  of  its  own  to 

i^imiiiiiimamiiimiiit^^   be  an  educational  institution  within  and  without 

I  I    its  parent,  the  normal  school  or  the  teachers'  college. 

I  I        The  immediate,   practical  work  of  the  normal 

«3imiiiiiiioiiiuniiiK'i»       ,      ,,.,  .^'^      .,  ..ij.  ,1  11 

school  library  is  to  provide  material  irom  the  world 

of  print  as  needed  by  the  instructors  and  students.  This  is  per- 
haps a  simple  statement  of  the  body  of  its  work.  The  soul  of  its 
work,  without  which  in  the  end  there  can  be  no  body,  is  to  teach 
the  knowledge  of  books,  the  use  of  books,  and  the  love  of  books,  to 
its  clientele  within  and  without  the  campus.  Body  and  soul,  it 
is  always  conscious  that  it  is  helping  in  the  education  of  teachers, 
whether  in  training  or  at  work. 

To  have  such  a  body,  to  be  such  a  soul,  the  normal  school  library 
must  have  books  and  equipment,  definite  service  expected  of  it, 
a  staff  of  book-workers  and  book-teachers,  and  a  conscious  educa- 
tional purpose.  If  it  is  deficient  in  any  one  of  these,  it  suffers 
in  all  its  service.  Per  contra,  the  stronger  its  book  and  building 
equipment,  the  more  important  will  be  the  service  expected  of  it, 
the  more  skilled  and  devoted  must  be  its  staff,  and  the  more  active 
an  educational  institution  it  must  be.  Likewise,  a  skilled  and 
adequate  staff  of  librarians  goes  far  to  get  or  make  its  equipment, 
creates  and  satisfies  and  again  creates  the  demand  for  its  service, 
and  is  always  finding  new  ways  to  make  the  life  that  is  in  the 
world  of  print  serve  teachers  and  their  pupils,  the  great  public. 
If  you  had  to  choose  among  the  four  foundation  stones  for  your 
teachers'  college  library — equipment,  library-workers,  expectation, 
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and  vision, — if  you  could  have  two,  which  would  you  take? 
Oive  me  a  staff  with  vision.  Somehow  we  will  get  our  books  and 
equipment,  although  God  grant  we  shall  not  long  have  to  mako 
bricks  without  straw! — and  we  will  soon  be  in  the  ever- joyous 
cycle  of  creating  and  meeting  great  expectations,  the  ever-new 
problem  of  making  and  filling  great  expectations.  Is  not  that  the 
essence  of  teaching  ? 

If  it  is  possible  to  think  separately  of  the  body  and  the  soul 
of  the  normal  school  library,  let  us  try  to  set  forth  what  each  should 
be,  and  how  and  why  they  make  an  educational  institution. 

The  demands  of  modern  life  from  the  school  are  so  many  and 
so  various  and  so  lively,  that  the  school  must  call  heavily  and 
confidently  upon  all  its  arms  of  instruction  and  administration. 
To  its  library  the  modern  school  looks  for  dependable  and  acces- 
sible fact-material,  for  a  satisfying  record  of  the  wisdom  and 
beauty  of  the  past,  for  wholesome  recreation,  and  for  inspiration 
for  the  work  of  the  day  and  the  work  of  the  world.  All  of  this 
it  must  have  for  individual  and  collective  use,  for  the  modern 
school  thinks  and  works  not  only  as  individuals  but  collectively. 

To  do  this,  the  normal  school  library  must  have  books,  pictures, 
maps,  illustrative  material;  equipment  for  displaying  and  hand- 
ling and  preserving  its  stock-in-trade ;  and  a  staff  to  see  that  stu- 
dent and  book,  or  teacher  and  the  new  idea,  get  together. 

The  scope  of  stock  will  be  as  wide  as  our  ideals  for  the  modern 
teacher.  We  are  not  content  that  our  teachers  shall  merely  know 
methods.  We  are  insisting  more  and  more  that  they  shall  also 
and  equally  know  what  to  teach.  You  cannot  circumscribe  the 
field  of  the  normal  school  library  today.  It  cannot  be  just  peda- 
gogy and  necessary  classics  and  reference  books.  As  surely  as 
you  limit  the  field  of  your  teachers'  college  library,  you  are  limit- 
ing the  possibilities  for  Johnnie  Jones  and  Susan  Smith.  So  it 
must  be  a  reasoned,  rounded  collection  of  the  best  the  world  has 
to  offer,  from  art  to  automobiles,  from  biography  to  blue-printing, 
from  consolidation  of  schools  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
!N^ations,  from  dietetics  to  dramatics,  from  gas  to  the  gods  of 
Greece,  from  laundry  work  to  law,  from  mechanics  to  Milton,  from 
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the  pole  star  to  the  project  method,  from  religion  to  Russian  soviet 
government,  from  Shakespeare  to  surveying,  from  tariff  to  travel, 
from  ventilation  to  vers  libre,  from  zebras  to  zymotics.  Between 
the  class  room,  the  training  school,  and  the  library,  your  modern 
normal  school  student  ought  to  get  a  liberal  education. 

Your  stock  of  books,  periodicals  and  pictures  will  have  enough 
duplicates  so  that  groups  or  classes  may  pursue  a  subject  inten- 
sively,— collective  study.  You  will  have  duplicates  and  single 
copies  for  another  purpose  (and  here  you  get  over  into  the  active 
educational  soul  of  your  library),  namely,  to  lend  by  mail  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  campus.  For  having  brought  up  a  young  teacher 
or  superintendent  to  know  and  use  and  love  books  in  a  library 
with  a  body  and  a  soul,  why  not  follow  him  to  the  scene  of  his 
labor  ?    A  teacher  always  follows  his  students. 

The  stock  of  your  library-body  will  be  as  various  as  the  world 
of  print:  books,  periodicals,  pictures,  photographs,  post  cards, 
posters,  maps,  atlases,  lantern  slides,  clippings  from  magazines 
and  newspapers,  pamphlets  of  every  description,  school  reports, 
government  documents,  and  even  educational  films  and  phono- 
graph records.  With  all  this,  lest  you  may  have  a  confused  mass 
of  inaccessibilia,  there  must  be  simple,  accurate  and  understand- 
able (by  your  users)  apparatus  for  displaying,  using,  filing,  pre- 
serving, and  again  displaying  and  using,  .  .  .  your  materials  for 
service.  Here  again  we  are  giving  our  normal  school  library 
more  than  a  body,  for  it  takes  librarians  with  hearts  and  souls 
and  lively  minds  to  obtain  and  care  for  all  this  material,  so  that 
it  may  be  used  and  used  again,  or  used  and  be  displaced  by  newer 
and  fresher  ephemera  from  the  world  of  print.  Library  soul 
rises  above  library  red-tape,  just  as  true  teaching  rises  above  the 
artifice  of  method. 

Another  member  of  the  body  of  our  teachers'  college  library 
is  the  children's  library.  It  is  quite  the  fashion  in  these  latter 
days  to  lament  that  children  are  the  exception  who  form  the 
reading  habit  in  school  or  at  home.  Moreover,  one  of  our  maga- 
zines has  carried  several  articles  in  the  past  few  months  on  the 
general  theme  of  what  teachers  read  or  do  not  read.     The  teacher 
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who  does  not  read  and  never  has  read  is  not  likely  to  induce 
reading  in  her  pupils.  But  more  especially,  the  teacher  who  knows 
only  the  books  of  her  college  years,  and  who,  alas,  too  often  de- 
pends upon  her  lecture  notes  from  a  university  professor  for  her 
book  references, — ^how  can  that  teacher  guide,  much  less  stimu- 
late, the  reading  of  children  ?  So,  both  for  its  body  and  for  its 
soul,  the  normal  school  library  which  is  doing  educational  work 
has  its  children's  department  of  real  children's  books,  not  merely 
supplementary  reading,  (would  that  our  schools  had  never  had 
that  idea  and  used  that  term ! )  and  our  teachers-in-training  learn 
to  know  children's  books,  to  love  them  for  their  own  sakes,  and  to 
use  them  in  teaching.  To  get  the  full  value  of  the  children's 
library  in  the  training  of  teachers,  it  should  preferably  be  a  sepa- 
rate room  or  rooms  in  the  main  library,  under  special  library 
supervision,  and  not  an  adjunct  of  the  training  school.  For  the 
children's  department  is  a  member  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  a  part 
of  the  soul  of  the  normal  school  library.  It  goes  out  after  the 
young  teacher,  gives  a  fact  and  story  and  culture  basis  for  natural 
teaching,  and  shows  him  how  school  subjects  may  be  taught  from 
a  composite  textbook. 

The  children's  department  of  a  normal  school  library  may  pre- 
pare the  teacher  to  teach  by  the  use  of  many  books  instead  of  one 
book ;  it  may  prepare  the  teacher  to  guide  and  stimulate  wide  read- 
ing by  children;  it  may  introduce  the  teacher  herself  to  some  of 
the  world's  book  treasures ;  but  it  will  not  solve  the  whole  problem 
of  the  teacher's  own  reading.  How  very  much  farther  along  we 
would  be  in  the  solution  of  a  number  of  educational  problems  if 
more  of  our  teachers  had  the  poise,  the  charm  of  diction  and 
thought,  the  reserves  of  information,  the  treasures  for  the  rainy 
day,  and  the  recreative  values  which  come  from  the  enjoyment 
of  books ! 

We  are  proposing  another  member  of  the  library  body,  in  order 
that  the  library  soul  may  teach  teachers  to  read.  On  the  theory 
that  an  important  way  to  get  people  to  enjoy  books  is  to  have  books 
around,  with  such  inviting  surroundings  that  one  just  has  to  sit 
down  and  read  and  enjoy,  our  normal  school  library  might  well 
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afford  such  a  room  as  the  Famsworth  Koom  in  the  Widener  Library 
at  Harvard:  a  fireplace,  big  leather  chairs,  rugs,  pictures,  books 
in  a  tempting  range  of  subjects  and  bindings,  an  air  of  leisure. 
You  gasp  with  me ;  but  why  not  ?  Why  should  our  teachers'  col- 
lege not  take  themselves  seriously  in  this  matter  of  the  furniture 
of  the  minds  which  we  strive  so  hard  to  teach  to  measure,  to  moti- 
vate, to  obtain  purposive  activity,  to  supervise  study,  to  engineer 
consolidated  schools,  and  to  administer  city  schools  ? 

As  members  of  the  body  of  our  teachers'  college  library,  neces- 
sary for  the  soul  of  the  library,  which  is  its  educational  activity, 
and  not  always  being  able  to  distinguish  between  body  and  soul, 
we  have  named  and  somewhat  described  an  adequate  stock  of  books 
and  other  printed  materials,  sufficient  equipment  to  make  these 
materials  usable,  a  children's  department,  and  a  room  calculated 
to  inspire  the  reading  of  books.  We  have  said  little  about  build- 
ing and  general  equipment;  their  details  are  rather  evident  from 
our  proposed  articulation  of  the  parts.  We  have  said  little,  but 
have  suggested  much,  concerning  the  staff  of  librarians  who  take 
the  body  of  the  library  and  add  soul  to  it.  Certainly  it  should  be 
understood  that  our  normal  school  libraries  need  staff  enough  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  keep  the  library  body  and  soul  together. 
It  is  my  conviction,  based  upon  considerable  correspondence  and 
opportunity  to  know  the  conditions,  that  many  of  our  normal 
school  libraries  are  pitifully  staffed  (in  numbers),  often  starved 
in  book  stock  and  equipment,  sometimes  assigned  no  particular 
field  other  than  passively  handing  out  books,  and  that  the  library 
is  one  of  the  greatest  teaching  opportunities  in  the  normal  school 
and  teachers'  college? 

The  educational  work  of  the  normal  school  library  has  been 
suggested  over  and  over  again  in  describing  its  stock  and  equip- 
ment. It  is  partly  a  matter  of  attitude  or  vision  in  the  acquire- 
ment, arrangement  and  handling  of  library  materials.  It  is  also 
a  matter  of  conscientious  purpose. 

An  example  of  educational  attitude  in  the  handling  of  library 
materials  is  the  librarian  at  the  loan  desk  or  "reserve"  desk  when, 
at  a  busy  time,  a  request  comes  for  a  certain  book  on,  let  us  say, 
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the  teaching  of  the  common  school  subjects.  Because  the  book 
referred  to  by  the  instructor  is  in  use  (perhaps  eight  or  ten  copies 
of  it  in  use),  does  the  desk  attendant  turn  the  student  away? 
Sometimes  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  student  is  persuaded  to 
use  anything  but  the  professor's  reference,  but  the  desk  attendant 
gradually  wins  the  confidence  of  the  student  and  shows  him  how 
he  may  use  many  books  for  his  purpose.  All  this  requires  the 
teaching  instinct  and  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  librarian. 

A  further  example  is  the  practice  of  going  to  the  shelves  with 
students,  particularly  new  students,  to  find  material;  of  taking 
students  to  the  catalog  or  the  magazine  indexes  and  explaining 
their  use  and  purpose. 

With  this  teaching,  showing,  guiding  attitude  willingly  and 
consciously  assumed  by  the  library  staff,  the  problem  of  formal 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  simplified.  In  three  or 
four  months,  perhaps,  the  bright  student  would  learn  to  use  the 
library  so  disposed  to  his  convenience,  by  using  it.  But  we  save 
his  time  and  make  sure  that  certain  fundamentals  are  learned  at 
once  by  a  series  of  instruction  and  library-problem  hours.  Here 
is  call  for  the  most  skilled  type  of  teaching.  You  have  only  a  few 
instruction  periods  in  which  to  put  simply  and  appealingly  before 
inexperienced  students  how  to  use  a  complex  bit  of  machinery 
with  its  ever-varying  human  characteristics.  But  it  is  being  more 
and  more  successfully  done  by  our  normal  school  libraries.  Per- 
haps it  is  within  the  province  of  this  department  to  inquire  into 
the  reasons  why  it  is  not  so  frequently  done  by  the  larger  teachers' 
college  and  university  education  department  libraries. 

Another  educational  contribution  of  the  normal  school  library, 
examples  of  which  are  becoming  more  frequent,  is  bibliographic 
research,  the  preparation  of  class  reading  lists,  the  digesting  and 
annotating  of  masses  of  material.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  educa- 
tional attitude  and  practice  of  the  library  when  your  professors 
who  write  books  ask  for  help,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  their  bibliog- 
raphies; when  your  departments  of  instruction  turn  over  an  out- 
line of  the  term  topics,  asking  the  library  to  make  a  detailed 
topical  reading  list,  with  citations  to  chapter  and  page,  and  to 
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furnish  miineographed  copies  for  class  use  and  extension  use  in 
the  state.  Why  should  not  every  normal  school  and  teachers'  col- 
lege so  equip  and  staif  its  mental  service  station  that  it  may  co- 
operate confidently  with  its  fellow  teaching  departments? 

In  describing  the  book  stock  of  our  normal  school  library  it 
was  said  that  we  should  follow  our  students  into  the  field,  with 
service  by  mail.  That  should  be  supplemented  by  an  active  infor- 
mation service,  both  general  and  special.  If  the  normal  school 
is  turning  out  educational  leaders,  supervisors,  principals,  and 
superintendents,  why  should  not  the  normal  school  library,  within 
its  territory,  issue  usable  information  as  to  the  best  literature 
available  on  subjects  like  playground  supervision,  supervised  study, 
project  method,  visual  education,  vocational  guidance,  the  corre- 
lation of  civics,  economics,  industries,  and  history  in  the  high 
school,  silent  reading,  school  hygiene,  pageantry,  and  school  con- 
solidation,— to  mention  only  a  few  of  many?  To  be  valuable, 
information  of  this  sort  must  be  revised  and  re-issued  at  frequent 
intervals.  It  is  an  educational  opportunity  for  the  libraries  of 
normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
it  is  a  form  of  service  that  brings  big  returns,  both  from  the  campus 
and  classroom  and  from  the  larger  campus  in  the  state.  It  is 
good  for  education,  good  for  the  normal  school,  good  for  the 
library. 

All  this  body  and  soul — and  we  have  described  only  the  high 
spots — for  the  normal  school  library  is  not  more  than  it  needs,  if 
it  performs  its  proper  educational  service  in  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  great  world  of  today. 

The  ideal  librarian  for  this  library  is : 

(1)  Broad  in  scholarship,  so  as  to  enter  intelligently  and  toler- 
antly into  many  human  interests. 

(2)  Master  of  at  least  one  branch  of  learning  or  skill,  so  as  to 
understand  the  zeal  and  needs  of  the  specialist. 

(3)  Unselfish,  but  not  to  the  point  of  loss  of  seK-respect. 

(4)  Persistent,  but  knows  when  to  stop. 

(5)  Systematic,  but  not  red-tapey. 
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(6)  Social-minded,  which  means  that  the  librarian  loves  people 
as  much  as  books,  because  books  were  made  for  people  to  use. 

(7)  ^eat  in  person  and  dress,  because  the  librarian  is  the 
ambassador  of  the  wisdom,  the  wit,  the  truth,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  ages. 

(8)  Human,  which  means  that  the  librarian  believes  in  his 
work,  enjoys  living,  understands  the  gravity  of  things,  and  can  now 
and  then  enjoy  a  laugh  at  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 


The  Opened  Gate 

From  'Traise  Songs.'' 

Praise  be  to  Thee,  0  Father,  for  Thy  wondrous  sky, 
Where  numberless  gates  of  heaven  wait  to  open ! 

Why  do  we  not  look  up  more  ? 
I  saw  a  burning  sunset  gleaming  at  the  horizon — a  pool  of  scarlet  fire. 
And  how  still,  how  awful,  how  pure,  how  infinitely  deep  the  arch  of 

ether  rose  above  it ! 
Beneath  a  long,  level  park  road,  bordered  by  stretching  fields,  deserted 

now  and  dimmed  with  the  hue  of  twilight,  ran  straight. 
Far  ahead  a  bowed  man  in  a  tipcart  was  silhouetted  against  the  sky, 

The  vault  of  immensity,  where  one  or  two  stars  twinkled,  and  the 
common,  cheap  figure  below  suddenly  harmonized, — 

He  seemed  a  part  of  some  grand  Whole  which  meant  his — every- 
body's— salvation ! 

Children  played  by  the  roadside,  their  voices  smiting  sweetly  this  great 

tuned  instrument,  the  earth. 
All  so  good,  so  hope-imparting,  I  looked  up  again, 
Conscious  that  one  of  the  innumerable  gates  had  opened ! 

All  praise  to  Thee,  great  Maker,  for  this  light  of  Thy  Light ! 

Helen  Cary  Chadwick. 


The  Democracy  of  Educational  Opportunity 

in  Hawaii 

Vaughan  MacCaughey,  Supekinten^dent  of  Public 
IisrsTBUCTiO]^,  Teeeitory  of  Hawaii. 

|jmuiiiiiiiaiiiniiii.iit|jn^OUGHOUT  the  mainland  United  States  it  is 
I  rvn  I  customary  to  hear  the  praises  of  the  American 
ill  P^^lic  school  system  as  one  of  our  most  significant 
I  I    democratic   institutions.      The   importance  of   the 

Oiiiiiiiiiimaiiiiiiiiiiiico  public  schools  in  the  production  of  an  intelligent 
I  I   electorate  is  obvious. 

I  i        The  average  citizen,  however,  even  though  he  bo 

lairly  well  educated,  is  not  likely  to  realize  that 
the  American  public  school  system  has  been  developed  to  a  rela- 
tively high  degree  of  efficiency  in  a  sub-tropical  insular  region, 
where  the  great  mass  of  the  children  are  of  various  lines  of  dark 
skinned  foreign  ancestry.  The  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  development  of  the  American  public 
schools  under  conditions  very  different  from  those  which  wit- 
nessed its  origin. 

There  is  no  other  region  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  indeed 
no  other  place  in  the  world,  of  similar  agricultural  conditions, 
where  educational  opportunities,  both  public  and  private,  are  more 
democratically  distributed  than  in  Hawaii.  Hawaii  challenges 
the  mainland  United  States  to  show  a  distribution  of  educational 
opportunities  as  general  or  as  equitable  as  it  exists  in  Hawaii. 
In  the  Hawaiian  archipelago,  the  educational  conditions  between 
the  metropolis  and  the  most  sequestered  hamlet  are  smaller  than 
in  any  state.  In  this  respect  Hawaii  is  more  democratic  than 
many  mainland  states.  One  of  the  most  efficient  tests  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  a  provision  made  that  the  children 
of  the  state  are  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities offered.  Hawaii's  compulsory  law  is  older  and  better 
enforced  than  those  of  many  mainland  states. 
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The  visitor  to  Hawaii  who  expects  to  find  primitive  or  back- 
ward conditions,  is  astonished  at  the  diversity  and  distribution 
of  free  education.  Many  of  the  plantations  and  rural  communi- 
ties support  free  kindergartens.  There  is  also  an  extensive  series 
of  free  kindergartens  in  the  city  of  Honolulu.  The  elementary 
schools  are  under  the  control  of  one  central  territorial  department. 

A  series  of  public  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools  has 
developed  rapidly  during  the  past  decade,  and  is  now  becoming 
one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  educational  system.  The 
University  of  Hawaii  is  free.  With  a  rapid  rise  of  the  high  schools 
has  come  a  rapid  growth  in  the  University,  and  there  are  now 
large  numbers  of  young  people  throughout  the  Islands  looking 
forward  to  a  free  university  education. 

The  Territorial  N'ormal  and  Training  School,  the  Territorial 
Trade  School,  the  Lahainaluna  School,  and  other  specialized 
schools,  are  free  and  open  to  any  qualified  pupils. 

The  Territorial  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  the  Terri- 
torial Home  for  Feeble-minded,  also  testify  to  Hawaii's  high  rec- 
ord in  the  field  of  free  educational  facilities  to  all  who  are  needy. 

In  addition  to  the  many  schools  and  institutions  supported  by 
public  taxation,  there  is  another  group  of  institutions  which  are 
under  private  foundation  but  which  are  operated  without  profit 
and  are  really  public  philanthropies;  the  Punahou  School,  estab- 
lished by  the  early  missionaries;  the  Kamehameha  Schools  for 
Boys  and  Girls ;  the  Hilo  Boarding  School ;  the  Mid-Pacific  Insti- 
tute ;  a  number  of  seminaries  for  girls,  and  various  parochial  and 
religious  schools,  provide  education,  board  and  lodging  to  large 
numbers  of  Hawaii's  young  people.  In  many  instances,  these 
schools  board  and  lodge  the  pupils  at  less  than  cost. 

Hawaii's  educational  facilities  are  open  not  only  to  her  own 
children,  but  also  to  foreign-born  children  and  to  aliens  who  are 
ineligible  to  citizenship. 

There  are  over  1,000  foreign-bom  children  in  the  public  schools. 
There  are  a  number  of  students  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  who 
are  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship,  but  who  are  receiving  public 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 
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The  reasons  for  this  remarkable  situation  are  numerous  and 
complicated,  and  are  bound  up  with  the  unique  history  of  this 
remote  mid-Pacific  archipelago.  First,  may  be  mentioned  the 
influence  of  the  ^ew  England  missionaries,  who  came  to  the 
Islands  in  1820.  These  were  college  men  and  women,  with  deep 
belief  in  "the  little  red  schoolhouse"  of  JSTew  England,  which  they 
transplanted  to  Hawaii's  balmy  shores.  Second  was  the  fine 
spirit  of  the  primitive  Hawaiians,  who  welcomed  the  Missionaries 
and  eagerly  sought  for  the  new  learning.  Such  was  their  thirst 
for  knowledge  that  adult  schools  were  established  throughout  the 
Islands,  and  as  early  as  1840  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Hawaii 
was  negligible.  The  native  Hawaiians  have  always  shown  a  keen 
interest  in  education.  A  third  reason  for  the  high  educational 
development  of  Hawaii  has  been  the  splendid  civic  spirit  of 
Hawaii's  leaders  in  the  fields  of  industry,  economics  and  public 
affairs.  They  have  generously  supported  education,  both  through 
public  taxation  and  through  private  philanthropies.  There  is  no 
other  place  in  the  world  where  the  benefits  of  a  school  organization 
developed  by  the  dominant  class  have  been  so  generously  given 
to  the  native  and  immigrant  peoples.  Hawaii's  record  in  this 
respect  is  superb.  A  fourth  reason  has  been  the  prosperous  indus- 
trial development  of  Hawaii,  which  has  yielded  financial  returns 
adequate  to  support  and  develop  the  diversified  educational  mech- 
anism. Education  in  Hawaii  is  supported  directly  by  the  large 
industries  and  large  commercial  enterprises  of  the  Territory. 


I 


New  Ways  in  German  School  Organization 

Edmund  Venzlaff,  Ph.  D., 
Teacher  at  the  Elizabeth  School,  Berlin. 

|>mHm.mDimi.iiiiiic|HE    political    revolution,    which    waB    the    sudden 

I      *T«      I  breaking  down  of  nerves  strung  to  the  utmost  in 

§        A        I  *^^  course  of  four  long  years  of  fighting  and  suffer- 

I  I  ing,  made  every  institution  in  Germany  tremble  to 

§3iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic§  its  foundations,  and  even  such  a  peaceful  and  un- 

I  political  institution  as  the  German  school  system 

I  was  for  a  time  shaken  by  the  throes  of  a  miffhty 

4>3illUHIIIIIDillinilUIK4»  1    . 

convulsion. 

Authority  was  the  backbone  of  the  German  schools;  the  disci- 
pline smacked  a  little  of  the  military.  The  teachers  looked  upon 
their  headmaster  as  their  superior,  and  upon  the  pupils  as  their 
subordinates.  Disciplinary  punishment  threatened  the  undutiful 
teacher,  corporal  punishment,  and  even  expulsion,  could  be  in- 
flicted on  the  pupil.  When  the  revolution  came,  it  caused  excite- 
ment and  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  teachers, 
too.  Part  of  the  pupils,  especially  those  who  had  found  difficul- 
ties in  meeting  the  school  requirements,  felt  that  they  had  all  the 
time  been  oppressed  and  stunted  in  their  individuality;  they 
wanted  to  substitute  self-government  of  the  pupils  for  authority 
of  the  teachers.  Some  teachers  felt  deeply  "the  insolence  of  office 
and  the  spurns  that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes" ;  these 
wanted  to  do  away  with  the  headmasters  and  to  make  the  teachers 
of  a  school  a  small  republic  which  elected  their  speaker  or  presi- 
dent. Less  radical  persons  wanted  a  teachers'  committee  or 
teachers'  council. 

The  general  public,  too,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  question 
of  remodeling  the  schools.  The  political  parties  made  it  an 
important  point  in  their  platforms.  The  reformers  wanted  to 
do  away  with  authority  in  the  schools,  and  called  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  radical  parties  who  were  in  office,  to  help  them  in 
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this  work.  The  first  minister  for  culture  and  education  after  the 
revolution,  Haenisch,  a  socialist,  sent  out  a  proclamation  to  the 
pupils  of  the  secondary  schools,  promising  them  freedom  and  self- 
government  and  giving  them  the  choice  between  two  institutions: 
one  was  the  school  meeting,  comprising  all  the  pupils  of  the  school 
from  an  age  of  about  fourteen  years,  and  the  other  the  pupils' 
committee,  consisting  of  two  or  three  representatives  from  each 
class.  He  also  sent  out  a  proclamation  to  the  teachers,  exhorting 
them  to  be  elder  comrades  to  the  pupils  and  not  superiors. 

For  some  time  German  education  presented  the  picture  of  a 
chaos,  a  war  of  all  against  all,  a  condition  which  certainly  was 
not  profitable  for  the  work  done  in  the  schools.  Therefore,  when 
the  excited  minds  had  quieted  down  a  little,  most  educators  began 
to  consider: 

Was  German  education  really  as  bad  as  some  had  represented 
it  to  be  ?  Surely  it  had  faults :  it  was  one-sided,  it  had  only  taught 
boys  and  girls  to  think.  But  that  was  at  least  something ;  and  the 
thinking  these  boys  and  girls  had  done  when  they  had  become  men 
and  women  was  of  such  a  standard  as  to  put  Germany  into  the 
front  rank  of  intellectual  nations.  The  rigid  discipline,  which 
was  accountable  for  much  cheating  and  lying,  had  saved  much 
time  which  else  must  be  spent  in  persuading  the  pupils  to  regular 
attendance,  good  behavior  and  diligent  work. 

It  was  to  be  feared  that  educators,  in  their  haste  to  throw  away 
old  methods  and  to  follow  new  ones,  might  fail  to  attain  either. 
So  the  enthusiasm  for  extreme  measures  soon  subsided.  The 
pupils  of  the  secondary  schools  mostly  rejected  the  school  meeting, 
contenting  themselves  with  the  pupils'  committee,  the  competence 
of  which  is  not  yet  clearly  defined.  The  minister  of  education, 
moreover,  gave  them  the  right  to  elect  a  member  of  the  teachers' 
staff  as  a  kind  of  adviser  and  liaison  officer  between  the  staff  and 
the  pupils.  The  teachers  likewise  pronounced  themselves  in 
favor  of  a  teachers'  committee,  leaving  to  the  headmaster  a  good 
deal  of  his  ancient  authority.  Besides,  parents'  committees  were 
elected  at  each  school,  and  parents'  meetings  held  from  time  to 
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time  to  remedy  a  deeply  felt  lack  of  co-operation  between  the 
parents  and  the  teachers. 

Will  these  organizatory  measures  better  the  relations  betwen  the 
pupils,  the  teachers,  and  the  parents,  as  the  methodical  German 
hopes?  Only  the  future  can  show.  But  things  are  not  likely  to 
mend  so  long  as  Germany  is  divided  into  half-a-dozen  hostile 
camps  of  as  many  political  parties,  the  noise  of  whose  fighting  does 
not  even  come  to  a  stop  at  the  doors  of  the  schools. 


Who  Saved  The  Stars? 


Flags  with  the  lily  white, 
Flags  with  the  crimson  bright, 
Flags  with  the  field  of  blue. 
Who  saved  your  stars?     I  knew 
Lads  who  were  brave  and  true 
Who  saved  your  stars  and  you. 

Wave,  wave,  wave. 

Over  each  grave 

Of  the  bonny  boys  who  fell ! 

Wave,  and  with  your  colors  tell 

The  story, — how  the  braves  who  lie  asleep 

Fill  God's  infinite,  immortal  deep. 


Minnie  E.  Hays. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

It  will  repay  any  thoughtful  person  who  is  interested  in  educa- 
tional problems, — be  he  parent,  school  official  or  class  room  teacher, — 
to  make  an  occasional  visit,  for  the  purposes  of  observation,  to  a  first 
class  Poultry  Show.  A  very  large  exhibition  of  this  kind  is  held 
annually  in  Mechanics  Hall,  Boston,  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  It 
continues  for  one  week  and  is  visited  by  thousands  of  persons,  most  of 
whom,  of  course,  are  especially  interested  in  poultry,  but  not  a  few 
of  whom  no  doubt  gain  facts  and  insight  that  bear  directly  upon 
educational  problems  pertaining  to  "humans"  as  well.  The  Editor  of 
Education  was  impressed,  as  he  studied  this  Show,  this  year,  with 
the  marvelous  results  which  have  been  wrought  by  the  "fanciers'^  by 
intelligent  use  of  the  principle  of  "selection."  The  wizards  of  selection 
seem  to  be  able  to  mold  the  gallinaceous  matter  and  life-principle, 
almost  at  will,  into  such  forms  and  fitted  to  accomplish  such  purposes 
as  they  may  choose.  Nature  seems  to  be  their  docile  and  obedient 
servant,  ready  and  willing  to  do  their  bidding  and  to  produce  either 
size,  shape,  color,  design,  disposition,  fertility,  docility,  fighting  ability, 
or  whatever  outward  or  inward  qualities  may  be  desired.  The  fancier 
simply  determines  what  he  wants,  and  then  begins  to  develop  it  by 
carefully  selecting  the  eggs  of  such  birds  as  individually  show  a  ten- 
dency toward  the  characteristics  which  he  desires.  From  the  chickens 
hatched  from  these  eggs  he  selects  those  which  repeat  the  desired 
characteristics,  and  experiments  again  with  their  eggs,  getting  thus 
a  "set"  toward  a  definite  goal.  In  five  years  or  so,  he  has  so  far 
intensified  the  particular  characteristics  he  is  after,  that  he  has  a  good 
start,  or  perhaps  has  already  practically  reached  his  goal.  The  "get" 
of  his  flock  begins  to  come  true,  and  he  can  advertise  a  "laying  strain," 
a  breed  of  "heavyweights,"  or  one  with  exquisitely  marked  plumage, 
or  with  single  combs,  double  combs  or  no  combs  at  all,  as  it  may  please 
him.  He  can  take  a  huge  Brahma  and  in  a  few  generations  have  a 
pretty  little  Bantam  marked  exactly  like  its  ten-or-twelve-pound  great- 
great-great-great-grandmother,  but  weighing  only  one  pound. 

Now,  what  is  this  but  education?  To  be  sure,  the  poultry  wizard 
is  mainly  after  physical  characteristics,  and  the  educator  places  much 
greater  emphasis  on  mental  and  spiritual  elements.  But  the  laws  of 
matter  and  those  of  spirit  are  akin.  The  results  accomplished  in  the 
lower  field  should  be  seen  as  a  very  great  encouragement  for  those  who 
are  working  in  the  higher  realm.  More  emphasis  should  be  put  on 
this  very  matter  of  selection,  which  is  the  key-note  in  the  production 
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process  of  the  fancier.  Why  should  not  the  home  and  the  school  teach, 
carefully  and  emphatically,  the  immense  importance  of  selection  in 
the  mating  of  the  human  species?  We  cannot  work  by  the  same 
methods  as  the  fancier.  We  cannot  impose  the  matter  of  selection 
upon  our  young  men  and  maidens;  but  we  can  see  that  they  are 
informed  about  it  and  advised  to  consider  it  and  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages.  Both  physical  and  mental,  not  to  mention  spiritual 
characteristics,  depend  just  as  surely  and  largely  upon  this  principle 
in  the  human  species  as  in  the  lower  animals.  Yet  how  little  we  hear 
about  it !  How  ignorant  is  the  average  young  man  and  woman  about 
the  consequences  to  themselves  and  to  the  race,  of  careless,  thoughtless 
marriages!  Parents  would  do  well  to  take  their  children  to  the 
poultry  shows,  and  make  such  visits  the  occasion  of  tactful  and  delicate 
suggestion  and  instruction  that  might  save  the  children  themselves, 
and  the  race,  from  the  direful  results  which  we  see  on  every  hand,  from 
thoughtless  and  unintelligent  mismatings. 


Courtesy  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  It  shines,  resplendent,  in  any 
station  or  grade  of  human  society.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  its 
possessor  and  of  happiness  and  inspiration  to  the  recipient,  as  well  as  to 
all  onlookers.  It  is  a  passport  to  polite  society,  a  guarantee  of  advance- 
ment, a  keystone  to  success.  It  is  a  winner,  every  time  and  everywhere. 
It  costs  no  money.  It  is  free  to  all.  It  becomes  a  habit  after  a  time, 
and  radiates  beneficence  and  blessing.  It  should  be  taught  in  all 
schools  and  in  every  class  room.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  pertinent 
to  say  that  it  should  be  caught  in  every  class  room.  It  can  be  taught 
by  no  teacher  who  has  not  caught  it.  But  it  is  very  contagious,  espe- 
cially among  young  people.  Sometimes  a  single  high-minded,  self- 
controlled,  manly  boy  or  womanly  girl,  coming  into  a  school  which 
has  been  full  of  a  spirit  of  selfishness,  bickerings,  coarseness  or  thought- 
lessness, instantly  changes  the  entire  atmosphere  of  that  school  without 
apparently  doing  anything  deliberately  intended  to  accomplish  such 
a  change.  Or,  it  may  be  a  new  teacher  who  produces  such  an  effect. 
However  caused,  it  is  a  blessing  that  cannot  be  fathomed  or  measured. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  home,  or  of  the  lodge,  the  church, 
the  village,  the  neighborhood;  or  of  the  store,  the  factory  or  the 
counting-room.  A  thing  so  valuable  should  surely  be  made  a  study 
of  by  parents  and  teachers.  It  should  be  striven  for  in  the  home  and 
in  the  class  room.  It  can  usually  be  cultivated.  With  some  it  will 
come  easy,  with  others  hard.  So  it  is  with  whatever  is  worth  having; 
and  sometimes  those  who  have  to  work  the  hardest  to  overcome  and 
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attain  are  the  very  ones  who  win  the  most  in  the  end.  It  might  be 
well  to  appoint  a  day  in  which  to  strive  to  be  absolutely  courteous  to 
everyone,  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  consciously  test  our  ability  and 
note  sensations  and  results.  A  teacher  or  parent  might  propose  such 
a  test  and  interest  all  in  it,  giving  opportunity  at  the  close  of  the 
day  for  an  expression  of  experiences  and  an  evaluation  of  the  experi- 
ment. We  think  that  such  an  experiment  would  be  a  revelation  to  at 
least  some  of  the  participants, — both  old  and  young.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  found  out  that  courtesy  is  ^'catching,''  as  truly  as  many  bad  things. 
We  feel  sure  that  such  a  day  would  be  remembered  as  a  "red  letter  day'' 
in  many  a  home  or  school. 


Shall  Salaries  Be  Increased  ? 

An  official  answer  is  given  to  this  question  in  an  editorial  in  the 
National  Education  Association's  official  journal,  and  we  have  been 
requested  to  present  this  in  the  "American  Notes — Editorial  Depart- 
ment" of  "Education." 

"If  the  question  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  put  to 
a  public  thoroughly  aware  of  the  facts  in  the  case,"  so  says  this  edito- 
rial, "the  decision  would  be  overwhelmingly  favorable.  Let  us  get 
clearly  in  mind  these  facts. 

"Education  is  frankly  recognized  by  thinking  people  everywhere  as 
the  basis  of  successful  democratic  government.  Numerous  problems 
are  now  testing  democratic  governments  as  they  have  never  been  tested 
before.  Therefore  education  now  and  in  the  future  needs  to  be  sup- 
ported and  developed  as  never  before.  Otherwise  the  whole  structure 
of  civilization  is  threatened  with  disaster.  Education  is  at  once  insur- 
ance against  danger  and  the  key  investment  that  makes  possible 
greater  development  in  the  future. 

"At  the  heart  of  the  whole  scheme  of  education  stands  the  teacher. 
If  he  is  wise  and  strong  and  influential,  sound  educational  practice 
will  exercise  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  youth  of  the  nation  and 
the  foundations  in  good  citizenship  will  be  sure.  Great  buildings  and 
large  classes  are  futile  except  as  they  are  vitalized  by  well-trained, 
conscientious,  and  capable  teachers.  To  obtain  such  teachers  it  is 
necessary  to  have  candidates  who  are  strong  and  fit, — the  best  is  none 
too  good  for  the  nation's  children.  It  is  necessary  that  these  candi- 
dates be  trained  to  deal  with  the  difficult  problems  of  education. 
Such  training  is  costly  and  strong  men  and  women  must  have  some 
inducement  to  spend  the  years  and  money  that  it  requires. 
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"What  inducement  shall  be  offered  the  prospective  teacher — the 
teacher  who  is  to  prepare  today's  children  for  citizenship  in  the  greater 
nation  of  tomorrow  ?  There  are  two  great  inducements :  the  privilege 
of  service  and  reasonable  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  things  that  go  with 
economic  independence.  The  privilege  of  service  is  a  great  appeal. 
It  is  a  dominating  influence  in  the  lives  of  the  best  teachers.  However, 
in  the  organization  of  modern  society  there  are  attractive  opportuni- 
ties for  service  in  business  and  many  other  fields  outside  of  teaching. 
Society  cannot  and  should  not  rely  entirely  upon  the  appeal  of  service 
to  maintain  its  system  of  education.  Modem  society  is  abundantly 
able  to  afford  adequate  education.  It  should  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price. 

"What,  then,  should  be  done  with  teachers'  salaries?  Again  let 
us  recall  the  facts.  Before  the  war,  teaching  had  become  notorious 
as  a  makeshift  occupation.  The  war  drew  attention  to  the  appalling 
situation  and  after  a  vigorous  campaign  by  the  National  Education 
Association  and  other  agencies,  salaries  were  advanced  somewhat.  In 
only  a  few  cases  were  they  advanced  to  levels  which  would  insure  a 
permanent  supply  of  mature  well-trained  teachers.  The  great  majority 
of  American  communities  must  face  squarely  and  frankly  the  problem 
of  still  further  increasing  the  salaries  of  their  educational  workers. 
This  will  require  recognition  of  the  primary  importance  of  education. 
It  may  require  a  new  emphasis  on  values.  It  will  require  careful 
study  and  reorganization  of  methods  of  revenue  raising.  It  will  require 
state  aid  and  federal  aid,  but  it  must  be  done.  Democracy  in  its  great 
hour  of  trial  cannot  afford  to  undermine  the  source  of  its  strength  and 
security — the  school.  It  cannot  afford  not  to  pay  salaries  that  wiU 
insure  to  every  child  in  the  nation  a  competent  and  well-trained 
teacher." 


President  Jones,  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  N'ational 
Education  Association,  has  provided  space  in  the  exhibit  hall.  Lighter 
Building,  Chicago,  111.,  to  be  used  during  the  coming  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  exhibiting  non-commercial  high  spots  and  helpful  aids 
from  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  exhibit  will  contain  record 
forms,  publicity  material,  new  courses  of  study,  annual  reports,  tests, 
vocational  guidance  material,  Americanization  work,  photographs, 
graphs,  letters  to  teachers,  school  magazines,  etc.  With  the  co-opera- 
tion of  school  superintendents,  the  exhibit  will  be  prepared  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Institute  for  Public  Service.  All  readers,  especially 
rural  schools  and  teacher-training  schools,  are  invited  to  send  mate- 
rial that  will  be  widely  helpful  if  shown,  to  the  Schoolmen's  Exhibit, 
1125  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Book  Reviews 

So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impos- 
£ible  to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  and  publishers,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

THE  VOICE  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NINETEENTH-CENTUEY  LITERA- 
TURE.  Eepresentative  Prose  and  Verse.  Selected  and  arranged  by- 
Robert  Emmons  Rogers,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  vnth  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Greenleaf 
Pearson,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  and  History  in  the  same 
institution.     The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

This  book  consists  in  selections  from  the  characteristic  writings  of 
Sir  Michael  Foster,  Matthew  Arnold,  Thomas  Huxley,  John  Tyndall, 
Cardinal  Newman,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  John  Ruskin,  etc. 
As  explained  in  the  Introduction:  "These  wn'iters  lived  intensely 
in  the  life  of  their  own  generation ;  conscious  of  a  clearer  perception  of 
the  truth,  and  possessing  a  voice  that  men  could  hear,  they  sought  to 
lead  their  companions  out  of  the  wilderness."  Grouping  them  in  this 
book  and  giving  some  of  their  most  characteristic  utterances,  enables 
the  modern  reader  to  estimate  not  only  their  ability  to  see  and  declare 
the  fundamental  truths,  but  it  also  establishes  the  unity  of  the  truths 
revealed  in  all  ages  and  underlying  all  phenomena  and  modes  of  thought. 
It  gives  a  wide  sweep  to  vision  and  the  universe  is  seen  as  one  orderly 
whole.  This  is  a  good  book  to  carry  along  on  a  summer  vacation,  for 
mental  food  in  the  intervals  of  play.  It  would  be  well  to  study  and 
discuss  its  chapters  in  the  English  class  room  or  the  Science  lecture 
room. 

THE  ATLANTIC  BOOK  OF  MODERN  PLAYS.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion, Comment  and  Annotated  Bibliography,  by  Sterling  Andrus  Leonard. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

In  the  "Foreword"  the  Editor  points  out  the  fact  that  "play-publica- 
tions," and  especially  the  one-act  drama,  are  usurping  the  place  of  the 
short  story  in  the  esteem  of  the  reading  public.  The  result  is  that  a 
large  amount  of  good  and  bad  dramas  are  appearing  and  naturally  we 
find  the  high  school  classes  and  others  reacting  to  them,  and  should 
have  some  carefully  chosen  bases  for  our  judgments  of  this  class  of 
productions.  This  volume  furnishes  exceptionally  helpful  guidance  along- 
this  line.    There  is  a  thoughtful  and  discriminating  "Introduction"  on 
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the  reading  of  plays,  followed  by  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  best  ones 
for  amateur  use;  also  Questions  for  Discussion,  Notes  on  the  Dramas 
and  Dramatists,  and  the  Bibliography  above  referred  to.  This  is  a 
volume  with  a  mission. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  AND  THE  NUTRITION  CLASS.  A  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments.  Hunt,  Johnson  and  Lincoln^ 
Joint  Authors.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  publishers.     Price  $3.50. 

This  book  is  attracting  the  attention  of  educators  as  an  earnest,  frank 
and  honest  presentation  of  the  results  of  studies  and  experimentation 
of  three  well-qualified  workers  in  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments, 
New  York  City.  The  descriptive  and  educational  sections  of  the  book 
are  by  Jean  Lee  Hunt ;  the  studies  of  height,  weight  and  mental  measure- 
ments by  Buf  ord  J.  Johnson,  Ph.D. ;  and  the  report  on  physical  examina- 
tions (1919-1920)  by  Edith  M.  Lincoln,  M.D.  The  Bureau  of  Educational 
Experiments  has  been  at  work  for  several  years,  along  new  lines  of 
experiment  and  investigation,  and  is  dominated  by  a  spirit  of  absolute 
and  scientific  honesty  and  frankness,  seeking  to  discover  facts  and  truth, 
whithersoever  these  may  lead.  This  new  book  is  the  result  of  investi- 
gations along  one  line.  The  Bureau's  investigations  in  the  field  of  health 
and  nutrition,  and  their  nutrition  class  at  Public  School  64,  Manhattan, 
have  been  pioneer  work,  and  have  started  similar  investigations  else- 
where throughout  a  wide  field.  It  is  believed  that  the  results  have  be«n 
on  the  whole  very  beneficial,  though  there  may  have  been  a  tendency  in 
some  quarters  to  claim  too  much  for  the  nutrition  idea. 

Such  questions  as:  "What  is  the  Nutrition  Class?"  "What  can  it  do 
for  us?"  "Is  it  a  passing  fad?"  "Will  it  prove  to  be  a  substantial  addition 
to  the  Public  Welfare?"  are  answered  carefully,  and  tentatively,  in  this 
volume,  which,  like  the  experiments  upon  which  it  is  based,  is  i)ermeated 
by  a  thoroughly  modern  scientific  spirit,  the  facts  being  stated  and  the 
greatest  care  being  taken  to  leave  the  reader  to  draw  conclusions  accord- 
ing to  his  comprehension  of  them  and  the  principles  underlying  them. 
We  thoroughly  admire  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  (as  we  understand, 
privately  endowed)  organization  which  has  undertaken  these  studies  and 
made  this  book  possible. 

BRITAIN  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  A  History  for  Beginners.  By 
Elorence  Bowman.  Cambridge  University  Press.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Paper. 

A  vivid  presentation  of  an  important  and  interesting  period  of  human 
history. 
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THE  CALL  OF  EDUCATION.  By  J.  H.  Doyle.  Volume  I,  Biological 
Integrity,  published  by  the  author.  Address,  The  J.  H.  Doyle  Company, 
Hanunond,  Indiana.     Price  $3.00  net. 

A  book  of  289  pages,  written  in  a  very  positive  style  and  permeated 
by  the  author's  personality.  He  believes  his  book  to  be  "The  prof oundest 
treatment  of  education  since  the  days  of  Plato."  He  says  his  book  is 
"The  one  book  that  leaves  feathers  and  fodder  and  turns  to  founda- 
tions," "The  book  that  camps  on  the  trail  of  one  mighty  thought  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last,"  "A  revelation  in  the  retilling  of  a  field  that 
has  been  scratched  and  rooted  for  centuries,"  "The  minute  microscopic 
analysis  that  classifies  chimney  stuff  in  education  where  it  belongfs — 
with  fool's  gold,"  "The  most  critical,  the  most  controversial,  the  most 
fundamental  exposition  in  all  literature  of  any  deeply  intrenched  con- 
cept of  civilization." 

After  these  claims  in  the  author's  own  words,  printed  on  the  paper 
jacket  of  the  volume,  we  feel  sure  that  no  further  review  is  necessary  in 
Education.  The  reader  will  recognize  the  note  of  originality  and  fresh- 
ness and  will  not  hesitate  to  hazard  the  paltry  sum  of  $3.00  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  such  stores  of  educational  lore  and  inspiration. 

VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  PART  H,  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS. 
By  M.  E.  Haggerty.  With  an  Introduction  by  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Virginia  Survey.     The  World  Book  Company. 

This  volume  will  be  of  deep  interest  to  all  who  are  studying  the 
subject  of  educational  tests.  It  throws  special,  new  light  upon  Southern 
educational  conditions  and  problems.  More  than  1,600  children  in  differ- 
ent types  of  schools  were  examined  by  standardized  objective  tests.  The 
results  give  standards  for  some  of  the  well-known  tests  in  typical 
Southern  conditions.  The  price  is  $2.40,  with  a  third  off  on  orders  for 
two  or  more  copies. 

NATURE-STUDY  AGRICULTURE.  By  W.  T.  Skilling,  State  Normal 
School,  San  Diego,  California.    World  Book  Company    Price  $1.68. 

This  book  is  written  from  a  new  point  of  view.  Its  style  is  simple 
and  admirably  adapted  to  sixth  or  seventh  grade  pupils.  The  essentials 
of  agriculture  are  fully  covered  and  presented  in  a  manner  well  calcu- 
lated to  interest  the  young  student.  A  list  of  Observations  and  Experi- 
ments follows  each  chapter.  These  encourage  original  work  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  There  are  many  excellent  illustrations.  We  particularly 
approve  the  chapter  on  "The  Farmer's  Feathered  Helpers."  An  excellent 
text-book  that  should  be  introduced  in  every  elementary  school  in  the 
land. 
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A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  NUKSING  PROCEDURE  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS.  Together  with  Instructions  for  First  Aid  in  Emergencies. 
By  Amy  Elizabeth  Pope.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Price  $2.50. 

A  course  of  the  kind  described  in  this  volume  should  be  g^ven  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  education  of  every  liberally  educated  person  in  the 
land.  Such  use  of  this  book  would  be  a  paying  investment  for  the  state 
from  whatever  standpoint  we  view  the  matter.  It  would  save  lives,  and 
it  would  save  vast  sums  of  money  now  expended  because  of  disabilities 
and  break-downs  and  loss  of  lives  that  might  have  been  saved  and  made 
productive  of  life  and  service  to  the  commonwealth.  The  Preface  of  this 
book  calls  attention  to  the  facts  that  at  least  1  per  cent  of  the  20,000,000 
school  children  of  the  United  States  are  mentally  defective,  and  15,000,000 
of  them  have  some  physical  defects  which  are  potentially  or  actually  det- 
rimental to  health.  A  large  majority  of  the  handicaps  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  can  be  eliminated  by  scientific  care  and 
treatment.  Should  not  such,  care  then,  be  given  in  every  school?  The 
question  answers  itself.  And  this  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  and  school  official,  and  its  subject  be  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  High  School. 

SEX,  FOR  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS.  By  William  Leland  Stowell, 
M.  D.     Illustrated.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $3.00. 

A  thoroughly  sane,  comprehensive,  tactful  and  practical  book  for  the 
instruction  and  guidance  of  teachers  and  parents  who  would  rise  to  one 
of  the  most  important  and  difficult  duties  of  all  who  have  to  deal  with 
children  and  young  people, — that  of  giving  instruction  on  the  subject 
of  sex.  A  thoughtful  reading  of  this  book  will  aid  any  intelligent  person 
in  meeting  this  serious  responsibility. 


GOLDEN  DEEDS  IN  CHARACTER  AND  EDUCATION.  By  M.  A. 
Cassidy,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

A  charming  little  book,  teaching  in  prose  and  verse  how  to  lead  the 
minds  of  young  children  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  golden  deeds  and 
wholesome  habits  in  the  realm  of  common,  every-day  experience.  It 
relates  to  such  duties  and  habits  as  cleanliness,  politeness,  kindness  to 
people  and  to  animals,  honesty,  and  all  the  other  common  duties  and 
graces.    And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  all  the  lessons  are  taught  so  deftly. 
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Fundamentals  of  Education 

Heney  Amand  Geisert. 

"He  who  teaches  is  the  mechanic; 
He  who  builds  character  is  the  artist." 

— Pestalozzi, 

^]imiiinHiDmiiwiHic|  r£>  j^^  ^-j^g  ^j^  ^^^  history  of  the  human  race  do  we 

I         A        I  find  man  indifferent  to  the  question  of  education. 

I       £\^     I  Every  age,  according  to  its  ability,  evolved  schemes 

I                   I  and  devices  which  enabled  it  to  lift  itself  to  a  plane 

^]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiimiiiiit§  of  higher  perfection  than  the  preceding  one.     The 

I                   I  aboriginal,  with  his  snare  and  crude  trap,  finds  him- 

i                   I  self  succeeded  by  the  cave  man  with  his  well  bal- 

4>]iiiiiiiiiHiaiiiiiiiiiiirc  Qj^QQ^  Qi^]y  and  primitive  ax,   and  he  in  turn  is 

pushed  into  the  background  by  the  man  with  the  quiver  and  bow 
and  the  deadly  lance. 

Driven  by  necessity,  man  is  found  at  our  first  glimpse  of  him  to 
be  using  his  cunning  and  skill  to  successfully  combat  adverse 
environment,  to  be  devising  improvements  which  tend  to  make 
existence  more  agreeable  for  himself  and  others. 

As  the  utility  of  education  impressed  itself  on  succeeding  genera- 
tions, the  necessity  thereof  stepped  ever  farther  to  the  forefront, 
until  at  the  present  time  this  necessity  is  so  widely  acknowledged 
among  civilized  nations  that  it  ranks  as   a  self-evident  truth. 
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Today,  in  popular  esteem,  education  has  been  elevated  to  the  empy- 
rean heights  of  a  universal  fetish  which  everyone  must  adore  or 
suffer  the  ostracism  which  is  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  intel- 
lectual narrowness. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  understanding  of  what 
education  really  is,  it  is  essential  that  we  first  acquaint  ourselves 
with  its  basic  meaning.  Through  an  etymological  dissection  of 
the  term  itself  we  find  that  education  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
ex  and  ducere,  and  literally  means  to  lead  forth,  or  draw  out.  A 
more  liberal  translation,  however,  signifies  to  develop,  and  this 
latter  and  broader  interpretation  conveys  a  concrete  understanding 
of  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  word,  education.  To  proceed  beyond 
the  mere  term,  education  is  an  expansion,  a  development  from 
within,  which  is  achieved  through  the  co-operation  of  internal  and 
external  forces,  even  as  the  rose  blooming  in  our  gardens  is  the 
result  of  a  mysterious  force  within  the  stalk  operating  under  the 
influences  of  external  environments.  This,  then,  is  the  meaning 
of  education  in  its  limited  sense ;  its  broader  signification  shall  be 
unfolded  as  we  proceed  with  our  treatise. 

Just  now  our  next  logical  step  is  to  ascertain  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation. Of  what  material  or  spiritual  benefit  is  it  to  man  that  he 
should  voluntarily  offer  up  a  great  part  of  his  life  for  its  attain- 
ment ?  Briefly  the  purpose  of  education  is  primarily  to  produce 
human  beijigs  capable  of  utilizing  to  the  greatest  advantage  to 
themselves  and  their  fellow-men  the  concealed  and  unconcealed 
powers  with  which  God  has  endowed  them. 

Born  in  a  plastic  state,  every  mortal  is  endowed  with  certain 
spiritual,  psychic  and  physical  possibilities,  each  is  intended  to 
enact  a  certain  role  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  individual  life,  and  it 
should  be  the  province  of  education  to  develop  and  train  these 
innate  powers,  so  that  each  will  judiciously  play  its  part — no  more, 
no  less — producing  the  most  desirable  thing  under  heaven,  a  man 
of  unshakable  symmetry  and  poise. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  pupil  will  outgrow  the  supervising 
influence  and  directive  interests  of  his  elders,  to  guide  his  own 
destiny  through  life,  and  if  the  disciple  is  not  prepared  to  stand 
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on  his  own  feet,  if  lie  has  not  learned  to  battle  with  the  evil  ten- 
dencies, cannot  shun  degrading  environments,  nor  hold  his 
chosen  course  of  ethics  and  morality  by  sheer  internal  resource- 
fulness and  strength,  then  he  shall  meet  with  inevitable  disaster, 
for  the  counter-currents  of  life's  tempestous  seas  will  sweep  this 
frail  bark,  this  weakling,  to  shipwreck  and  ruin  upon  the  reefs  of 
sin  and  crime. 

Manifestly  then,  we  are  confronted  with  the  necesssity,  not 
only  of  developing  every  power  and  faculty  wherewith  man  is  en- 
dowed, but  also  of  reinforcing  him  psychically  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  matter  what  impulses,  emotions  or  caprices  from  within, 
or  what  forceful  environment  from  without,  piay  seduce  him  to 
seek  anti-social  paths,  he  will,  in  spite  of  all,  cling  to  what  is 
right,  because  of  fixed,  unshakable  determination  which  is  the 
result  of  sound  principles  and  ideals  instilled  by  education.  The 
indispensible  necessity  of  this  observation  will  come  home  in  all 
its  force  when  we  consider  that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  all  temp- 
tation to  evil  from  the  path  of  man.  "The  dead  alone  are  not 
tempted."  In  other  words,  we  not  only  want  a  man  who  has 
learned  to  give  full  sway  to  his  various  faculties,  but  he  must  needs 
learn  to  inherently  stabilize  these  powers  as  well.  But  such  a 
man  is  a  man  of  self-control  which  is  the  only  safeguard  con- 
ceivable to  assure  a  useful  and  desirable  addition  to  society. 
IN'ow  a  man  of  self-control  is  a  descriptive  synonymn  of  a  good 
character.  Obviously  the  end  of  education  must  be  a  man  of  self- 
control,  that  is  to  say,  our  plans  call  for  a  man  of  good  character. 

The  material  whereof  a  good  character  is  to  be  constructed  is  a 
human  being.  This  human  being  is  composed  of  two  elemental 
constituents,  matter  and  mind,  body  and  soul.  Each  has  its 
own  peculiar  faculties,  each  is  endowed  with  certain  specific  re- 
sources, and  powers,  and  whether  they  become  powerful  instru- 
ments for  the  welfare  or  detriment  of  the  individual,  depends  upon 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  they  are  drawn  out  and  devel- 
oped. In  a  man,  spirit  and  matter  are  so  closely  welded  to- 
gether that  they  cannot  be  separated  in  practical  life,  nor  can  the 
one  be  affected  without  impinging  the  experience  upon  the  other, 
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and  the  development  of  the  former  paves  the  way  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latter,  and,  going  a  step  farther,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  a  defect  in  the  first  means  a  defect  in  the  second  and 
vice  versa.  Were  a  being  born  without  the  use  of  any  of  the 
senses,  and  could  such  a  being  live,  it  would  remain  an  inert 
lump,  which  could  never  grasp  a  single  idea,  for  the  avenue  over 
which  the  light  of  the  intellect  is  reached  would  be  closed  against 
all  attempts  to  awaken  the  mind.  Hence  the  faculties  of  the 
body  and  soul  are  absolutely  interdependent  and  a  mutual  reac- 
tion must  be  thoroughly  established.  Daily  experience  clearly 
proves  the  importance  of  the  preceding  assertion.  The  eye,  for 
an  example,  is  the  window  of  the  soul,  and  when  the  eye  looks,  the 
corresponding  faculty  of  the  soul  should  be  brought  into  full 
play.  By  way  of  illustration  we  may  select  from  a  multitude  of 
instances  the  following  example,  which  will  show  the  difference 
between  a  purely  mechanical  and  an  intelligent  exercise  of  vision : 
Send  two  men  into  a  city  and  ask  them  to  give  an  account  of 
their  experience.  The  first  will  tell  you  "It  was  grand,"  with  no 
further  comment.  The  second  will  entertain  you  with  a  volume 
of  interesting  facts.  Why  this  difference?  The  eye  of  the  first 
was  like  the  lens  of  a  camera  minus  a  sensitized  plate.  The 
second  saw  but  at  the  same  time  exercised  his  retentive  and  analy- 
tical mental  powers  which  made  seeing  a  living  and  life-giving 
function. 

Or,  again,  what  fixes  the  difference  between  the  good  reader 
and  poor  reader — or  writer?  It  does  not  require  a  diagram  to 
show  that  in  the  first  instance  the  perfection  is  due  to  well  estab- 
lished co-operation  between  the  physical  function  of  the  eye  and 
the  corresponding  psychic  faculty  of  the  mind.  Wherefore  it 
must  be  obvious  that  poor  reading  is  due  to  defective  meshing  of 
these  two  interdependent  faculties.  The  comparison  in  relation 
to  the  other  senses  should  not  be  difficult  to  draw.  And  it  comes 
well  within  the  province  of  education  to  give  strength  and  nimble- 
ness  to  both  elements  involved  and,  above  all,  to  establish  abso- 
lute team  work  between  the  corresponding  faculties  of  the  body 
and  soul,  so  that  when  good  sense,  the  proper  occasion,  or  the  die- 
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tates  of  righteousness  make  the  demand  they  will  rise  to  the 
emergency  and  assert  their  full  force. 

From  what  has  been  said  a  word  of  warning  is  not  out  of  place. 
Since  body  and  soul  are  so  interdependent  for  their  respective 
development,  it  follows  that  parents  should  give  close  and  prayer- 
ful attention  to  the  physical  soundness  of  their  children.  Only 
too  often  parents  see  with  aching  hearts  that  the  progress  of  their 
beloved  child  in  school  is  far  below  normal;  it  is  classed  as  a 
defective,  when  in  reality  this  child  may  be  perfectly  normal  men- 
tally, but  loses  its  standing  because  some  physical  defect  in  one 
of  the  senses  acts  as  a  hindrance  to  proper  psychic  reaction.  N'or 
need  this  defect  manifest  acute  symptoms  of  pain  to  work  destruc- 
tion. It  may  be  a  congenital  but  unrecognized  chronic  short- 
coming, such  as  near-sightedness  or  far-sightedness,  and  yet  prove 
itself  to  be  the  sole  obstacle  to  mental  progress.  The  result  will 
be  that  such  a  child  finds  itself  looked  upon  as  a  defective  and 
called  a  dunce,  and  if  such  epithets  are  applied  often  enough, 
the  pupil  will  conclude  that  he  is  a  dunce  and  once  this  idea  takes 
root  the  practical  outcome  will  be  the  same  as  if  he  were  actually 
cursed  with  some  mental  blight.  The  instances  in  which  a  slight 
surgical  attention,  or  the  adjustment  of  proper  glasses  have  com- 
pletely reversed  alleged  mental  inefficiency  are  so  numerous  that 
this  view  stands  out  today  as  an  accepted  fact. 

^NTor  should  it  surprise  us  that  a  physical  defect  should  cause 
such  a  deplorable  psychic  result.  The  best  mechanic  becomes 
frantic  with  defective  tools;  and  our  soul,  the  master  mechanic, 
bursting  beneath  the  pressure  of  overstored  powers  which  are 
unceasingly  churning  within,  must  give  vent  to  its  surcharged 
vitality,  and  when  the  body,  its  medium  for  external  expression, 
is  crude  or  defective  we  may  logically  expect  psychic  disaster, 
and  to  witness  the  tragedy  in  which  "a  sound  soul  succumbs  to  an 
unsound  body." 

Wherefore,  a  thorough  physical  overhauling  by  a  competent 
person  is  imperative,  so  that  any  bodily  defect  may  be  detected 
and  thus  a  preventable  state  of  psychic  chaos  effectively  fore- 
stalled. 

As  stated  above,  through  the  senses  of  the  body  ideas  impress 
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themselves  upon  the  mind  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  picture  of  a  tree,  impinges  upon  the  sensitized  plate  in  the 
camera.  This  raw  material  the  receiving  mind  sorts  out,  digests 
and  classifies  and  stores  away  for  future  use.  Hence  the  mind 
should  be  taught  to  assimilate  ideas  with  an  all  absorbing  concen- 
tration. This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  should  throw  a 
jumbled  lot  of  ideas  into  the  intellect,  none  of  which  are  thorough- 
ly digested,  for  this  will  lead  to  surface  gleaning  and  end  in 
mental  vagabondage.  The  mind  should  be  the  soil  and  ideas  the 
seed  which  should  germinate  and  grow  into  full  fruition.  Merely 
piling  unconnected  thoughts  into  the  mind  were  a  development 
of  the  memory  alone  and  such  a  man  becomes  at  best  an  animated 
phonograph — drop  the  needle  in  the  groove  and  the  result  is 
charming,  miss  it  and  nothing  is  produced.  The  chief  function 
of  the  mind  is  not  to  serve  as  a  mere  lumber  room,  its  greatest 
attribute  is  its  power  to  think.  An  idea  dropped  into  a  brain 
which  knows  not  how  to  think  may  show  an  intellectual  ripple, 
but  the  thought  disappears  forever,  being  engulfed  in  a  psychi- 
cal pool  of  intellectual  stagnation.  This  lack  of  "thinking,"  by 
which  is  meant  the  process  of  the  mind  from  a  more  known  to  a 
less  known  truth,  is  the  pitiful  characteristic  of  our  age,  and  it  is 
this  deplorable  psychic  shortcoming  which  prompted  a  modem 
sage  to  conclude :  "People  think  they  think,  but  they  don't  think." 
Daily  observation  proves  this  remark  more  true  than  compli- 
mentary. 

How  many  people  are  there,  who  because  they  neglect  the 
mystic  shrine  of  their  thinking  powers,  are  utterly  deprived  of  the 
benefits  and  blessings  of  ratiocination  until  this  wonderful  power 
has  become  stagnant  if  not  entirely  atrophied.  Yet,  were  we 
told  that  we  are  not  thinkers,  and  were  some  one  to  insinuate 
that  we  do  not  know  how  to  think,  many  an  individual  would 
resent  such  insinuation  as  unjustified  and  malignant.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  our 
population  today  has  its  thinking  done  for  it  at  the  rate  of  sixty- 
five  cents  per  month  through  the  daily  newspaper.  Just  study 
yourself  and  observe  closely  your  fellow-men,  and  if  your  mind 
is  unprejudiced  you  will  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  char- 
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acteristically  we  are  revamping  those  ideas  and  findings  whicli 
were  served  to  us  at  our  breakfast  table,  and  that  in  keeping  with 
the  policy  of  the  press,  we  are  swept  along  by  our  caprices  and 
feelings  until  logic  and  reason  are  buried  beneath  the  torrential 
flood.  Thus  we  intellectually  place  the  proverbial  "cart  before 
the  horse,"  yet  imagine  we  are  guided  by  our  head  because,  for- 
sooth, we  have  substituted  sentiment  for  sense.  The  result  is 
that  this  inversion  of  the  intended  order  of  things  is  practiced 
with  ever  increasing  ease,  for  such  is  the  law  of  habit,  whether  it 
relate  to  physical  or  psychical  functions,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
light  of  the  reasoning  faculty  becomes  dimmed  by  disuse,  the 
lower  elements  of  the  inner  man — his  emotions,  impulses,  pas- 
sions, call  them  what  you  will — grow  out  of  all  proportion  in  their 
influence,  and  sway  and  rule  the  functions  of  the  soul  until  moral 
piracy  domineers  such  a  frail  bark,  which  is  tossed  about  by  any 
impulse  from  within  or  becomes  the  toy  and  plaything  of  any 
allurement  from  without. 

The  main  objective  of  education  must  be  precisely  to  estab- 
lish proper  co-ordination  among  the  psychic  functions  in  man — to 
develop  each,  give  it  its  proper  place,  to  do  its  work  within  its 
proper  sphere,  and  to  keep  it  there.  But  the  human  mind  which 
has  been  taught  to  think  and  to  think  straight,  must  be  the  indis- 
putable ofiicer  in  command  to  whom  all  other  faculties,  the  deck 
crew  of  the  human  bark  must  render  prompt  and  efficient  obe- 
dience. The  very  absence  of  this  co-ordination  and  control  as 
patently  displayed  in  the  average  individual  is  proof  that  either 
the  thinking  power  is  not  developed  in  our  educational  system, 
or  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  fixed,  otherwise  it  were  not  so  soon 
forgotten. 

The  man  who  thinks  is  not  lightly  led  by  the  atmosphere  of 
excitement  which  frenzies  his  superficial  fellowmen.  Like  the 
Gulf  Stream  he  may  be  surrounded  by  turbulent  waves,  the  hurri- 
cane may  lash  the  waters  into  madness,  but  deep  down  nothing  dis- 
turbs his  majestic  course.  All  things  which  enter  his  mind  are 
carefully  weighed  in  the  balance  of  his  inexorable  logic,  and 
while  others  beat  their  tom-toms  and  appeal  to  their  avenging 
gods,  he  carefully  investigates  and  studies  the  object  of  attention, 
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for  lie  knows  that  trutli  may  be  labeled  as  a  falsehood,  and  false- 
hood may  strut  about  garbed  as  the  goddess  of  truth,  and  so,  un- 
heeding the  clamor  he  unswervingly  pursues  his  course.  His  is 
not  the  lightning  progress  down  the  greased  pole  of  Ignorance  to 
the  depths  which  destroy,  but  a  tortuous  and  torturing  climb  up 
the  rugged  sides  of  the  Mountain  of  Knowledge  in  a  determined 
attempt  to  reach  the  peak  where  he  finds  wisdom  and  assurance. 
His  progress  is  slow,  for  from  one  solid  ledge  alone  can  he  hope  to 
gain  firm  footing  for  the  next  step  of  intellectual  progress,  and 
his  past  experience  has  convinced  him  that  here  above  all  else 
haste  may  lead  to  inevitable  folly.  Therefore  he  stands  alone  and 
apart  from  the  masses ;  therefore  he  may  be  in  a  crowd  but  is  not 
of  it,  with  its  vacillating  fluctuations  which,  over  night,  reverses 
entirely  the  complexion  of  its  opinion.  But  the  man  who  does 
not  think  is  flighty,  easily  swayed  by  any  impulse  and  ready  to 
follow  any  suggestion  regardless  of  whence  it  comes  or  whither  is 
may  lead.  And,  unfortunately,  this  wavering  instability  is  char- 
acteristic of  masses. 

History  proves  the  preceding  statement  to  be  true,  and  when  we 
study  the  individual's  reaction  to  mob  psychology  and  look  closely 
into  our  daily  experiences,  we  find  it  undeniably  substantiated. 
Let  a  fiery  orator  appeal  to  the  emotional  and  prejudicial  impulses 
of  the  people  and  he  quickly  gathers  a  nucleus,  which  gains  in  vol- 
ume as  it  progresses  to  work  its  regrettable  destruction — and  this 
because  the  passions  have  crowded  the  mind  into  the  background  of 
consciousness  and  paralyzed  its  power  to  think.  This  thinking 
blight  is  due  to  improper  educational  development.  The  intellect 
should  be  developed  in  its  every  capacity.  Fact,  knowledge  of 
history,  the  fundamental  principles  of  exact  and  experimental 
sciences,  should  be  firmly  fixed  and  thoroughly  digested,  but  the 
active  power  of  the  mind  to  think  straight  must  be  developed  to  the 
utmost  extreme  so  that  the  result  of  our  pedagogical  labors  will 
be  an  all-around,  solid  man.  Such  a  man  is  unaffected  by  the 
unreasonable,  emotional  frenzy  of  the  excited  mob;  he  is  like  the 
granite  boulder,  which  abides  in  its  position  regardless  of  the  fury 
wherewith  the  swollen  torrent  beats  upon  its  surface. 

In  addition  we  find  among  the  psychic  elements  of  man  certain 
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other  powers,  or  faculties,  which  we  variably  term  impulses  or 
emotions.  A  close  study  of  these  primitive  elements  which  seem 
to  be  ''built  in"  factors  of  our  very  nature,  will  show  them  capa- 
ble of  exercising  a  forceful  influence  for  good,  or  of  leading  to 
banefully  noxious  results.  And  these  results  are  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  whether  they  are  permitted  to  run  riot,  like  an  engine 
under  full  pressure  with  the  governor  out  of  commission.  Where- 
fore in  our  development  we  must  have  due  regard  that  these  emo- 
tions are  given  dexterity  and  responsiveness  in  the  hour  of  need, 
but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  vaunt  themselves  in  unbridled 
freedom  if  we  desire  to  avoid  psychic  and  moral  anarchy  in  the 
kingdom  of  individual  life.  But  it  is  precisely  the  higher  func- 
tions of  man's  psychic  forces  which  should  exercise  this  control, 
if  prudence,  foresight  and  wisdom  are  to  be  the  characteristic 
distinguishing  marks  of  an  individual  man.  It  is  the  man  who 
impulsively  rushes  into  things  who  makes  the  most  regrettable 
mistakes;  the  man  who  really  thinks  before  he  acts  usually  pro- 
duces well  balanced  results,  and  he  avoids  the  pitfalls  which  en- 
gulf the  less  wary,  over-enthusiastic  victim  of  impulse  and  caprice. 

When,  however,  the  question  of  the  best  system  or  the  most  com- 
prehensive method  of  education  is  brought  forward  we  at  once 
encounter  a  veritable  babel  of  tongues  and  heated  clash  of  opin- 
ions which  mutually  thunder  their  fulminations  from  extreme 
points  of  view  until  the  atmosphere  has  become  redolent  with  the 
din  of  a  discord  which  has  proved  fecund  mother  of  conflict  rang- 
ing from  dignified  philosophical  discussion  down  to  common 
brawls  and  bar-room  fights.  A  close  study  of  the  points  of  dis- 
agreement will  again  confirm  the  old  saying  "One  extreme  follows 
another,"  for  here,  too,  as  in  most  vitriolic  antagonism,  we  find 
the  opponents  arrayed  along  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  topic 
in  question,  each  espouses  his  view  with  commendable  zeal,  each 
has  a  partial  element  of  the  truth  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  each  sees 
one  side  of  the  subject,  but  neither  seems  able  to  lift  himself  high 
enough  to  survey  the  whole  question  in  an  all-embracing  under- 
standing and  so  the  entire  truth  which  is  found  in  the  golden 
mean  remains  neglected  because  it  remains  unrecognized. 

It  is  due  to  this  narrow  range  of  vision  that  many  sincere  en- 
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thusiasts,  because  they  saw  some  particular  defect,  which  their 
persistent  concentration  has  exaggerated  out  of  all  proportion, 
advocated  remedies  which  perhaps  covered  defects  but  failed  as 
radical,  reconstructive  panaceas.  And  the  instances  of  this  patch- 
work multiplied  rapidly  until  our  whole  educational  system  was 
barnacled  with  successive  layers  of  fads,  each  of  which  lived  its 
day,  to  be  buried  with  ridicule  on  the  morrow  beneath  another 
layer  just  as  fanciful  and  capricious.  Worst  of  all,  amid  the  hue 
and  cry  of  this  conflict,  in  which  all  want  to  talk  and  no  one  wants 
to  listen,  the  very  fundamental  idea  of  education  seems  to  be  en- 
tombed beneath  the  wreck  and  ruin  left  in  the  wake  of  the  strife. 
We  hear  much  about  systems  in  educational  conventions,  yet  the 
pivotal  points  of  interest,  the  child,  with  its  many  inherent  com- 
plexities, receives,  at  best,  a  cursory  attention  only. 

Since  I  have  compared  education  with  the  growth  of  a  rose,  we 
may  say  that  our  attitude  towards  human  development  must  be 
similar  to  that  which  we  take  in  relation  to  the  flower.  If  we 
wish  to  produce  a  healthy,  fully  developed  blossom,  we  do  not 
begin  by  bruising  or  tampering  with  the  spore  or  the  root.  We 
handle  it  gently,  plant  it  in  the  ground,  cultivate  the  soil,  cut  the 
weeds,  prune  the  wild  shoots  and  protect  the  fibre,  so  that  is  may 
develop  through  the  innate  powers  until  the  stalk  can  help  itself, 
combat  unfavorable  circumstances  and  burgeon  forth  in  all  its 
glory,  thereby  repaying  our  patience  and  care  with  a  prolific  pro- 
duction of  beautiful  blossoms  to  feast  the  eye  and  gladden  the 
soul,  l^ow  note  well,  we  did  not  put  those  blossoms  into  the 
branches;  they  were  already  there  in  embryo  form.  All  we  did 
was  to  help  the  plant  in  its  tender  age  to  develop  its  latent  possi- 
bilities. 

The  parallels  hold  graphically  in  regard  to  education.  "As  no 
man  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  inch  to  his  stature,  so  no  man 
by  effort  or  taking  counsel  can  add  one  faculty  to  himself  or 
fellowmen."  We  can  be  developers  of  the  existing,  but  not  crea- 
tors of  the  non-existing.  John  Stuart  Mill  is  very  much  to  the 
point  when  he  says,  "Human  nature  is  not  a  machine  to  be  built 
after  a  model  and  set  to  do  work  prescribed  for  it,  but  a  tree  which 
requires  to  grow  and  develop  itself  on  all  sides,  according  to  ten- 
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dencies  of  the  inward  forces  which  make  it  a  living  thing." 
Hence  in  relation  to  education  our  attitude  must  compare  to  that 
which  we  assume  toward  a  growing  plant.  We  must  provide  pro- 
per and  favorable  environment,  remove  obstacles  which  hinder, 
and  apply  conditions  which  stimulate  healthy  development,  so  that 
every  inherent  power  in  the  child  will  be  brought  out  and  come  to 
its  fruition  in  the  fully  developed  man.  But  from  the  very  begin- 
ning we  must  keep  in  mind  that  our  ultimate  object  is  to  produce 
not  a  social  weather-vane  but  a  self-sustaining  man,  who  is  capable 
of  looking  after  himself  without  bolstering  assistance  from  others. 
And  this  self-reliance  should  be  achieved  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  hence  the  significance  of  the  French  proverb :  "He  is  the  best 
teacher  who  makes  himself  unnecessary  at  the  earliest  moment." 
This  then  is  the  correct  method  of  education,  that  it  serve  to  help 
develop  the  living  forces  within  the  child,  but  not  attempt  to  drive 
something  in  from  without. 

The  pupil,  for  his  part,  must  respond  freely  and  generously  to 
educational  endeavors  and  take  kindly  to  the  task,  otherwise  all  en- 
ergy will  in  truth  become  love's  labor  lost  We  may  painstakingly 
show  the  child  what  is  good  and  how  to  attain  it,  and  teach  what  is 
evil  and  how  to  avoid  it,  but  if  he  rejects  the  former  and  selects 
the  latter  of  his  own  volition,  our  attempts  will  prove  a  failure 
and  our  most  cherished  expectations  will  wilt  away  into  blighted 
hope  and  withered  promises.  The  educator  may  familiarize  the 
pupil  with  the  material  at  hand  and  explain  its  purposes,  he  may 
teach  how  to  manipulate  the  tools  furnished  by  nature,  but  if  the 
pupil  will  not  himself  construct  the  building  the  whole  matter 
becomes  hopeless.  In  a  word,  the  educator  may  teach  the  pupil, 
but  no  mortal  can  learn  for  him. 

To  sum  up  then  we  may  say  that  man  is  endowed  with  body  and 
soul,  each  has  its  own  proper  faculties,  each  of  these  should  be 
fully  developed ;  none  should  be  permitted  to  step  out  of  its  bounds 
to  domineer  where  it  should  obey;  all  should  be  well  poised  and 
form  a  part  of  a  complete  well  rounded  unit.  It  follows  then  that 
our  educational  development  must  fundamentally  hold  this  object 
as  its  ultimate  end  and  all  teaching,  secular  and  religious,  must 
conspire  to  establish  a  sound  soul  in  a  sound  body. 


The  Case  Against  Myths,  Folk-Lore  and 
Fairy  Stories  Again 

W.  p.  Clark,  Associate  Professor  of  Modern^  Languages, 
University  of  Monta^na,  Missoula,  Mont. 

|]NiiHiiiiiinHiiiiiiiiiic|.  READEE  of  current  magazines  will  readily  undeiv 
I         A  1    stand  the  profession  of  the  ancient  sophists.     You 

§       MjL       I    will  recall  that   they  offered   to  teach   those  who 
I  I   would  come  to  them  how  to  make  the  worse  appear 

OiiiiiiiiiiinDNiiniiiiiKS   the  better  cause,  which  being  interpreted,  means 
I  I    that  one  can  plausibly  defend  either  side  of  any 

I  I   proposition.     Articles  appearing  in  our  magazines, 

both  popular  and  technical,  give  abundant  proof, 
if  any  is  needed,  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  For  instance,  I 
read  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  a  delightful  article 
under  the  wistful  title  of  "Hobby  Fodder"  in  which  the  author 
makes  out,  with  charming  humor,  a  perfect  case  for  unscientific 
science.  Let  us  feed  the  hobby-horse,  he  argues,  and  ride  him  at 
fancy's  free  will.  Let  us  debate  with  moral  fervor  whether  the 
anatomy  of  Israfel,  whose  heart's  strings  were  a  lute,  bore  any 
resemblance  to  an  Aeolian  harp.  What  matters  it  that  Israfel, — 
and  all  other  angels, — cannot  be  proven  to  have  any  existence  or 
ever  to  have  had  any  ?  I  read^  too,  an  eloquent  attack  upon  our 
present  day  schools  because  the  training  there  given  serves  only  to 
kill  the  poetic  instinct  in  our  children.  And  the  voice  of  the  poet 
is  the  voice  of  authority,  the  voice  of  one  who  has  followed  fancy 
as  well  as  reason,  who  has  felt  as  well  learned. 

And  now  I  have  just  read  an  article  in  Education^  in  which  it  is 
shown  quite  plausibly  that  Myths,  Folk-lore  and  Fairy  stories, 
while  not  forbidden  absolutely  to  children,  should  not  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  reading  materials  used  in  the  schools.     It  happens 

1  October,  1920 

2  Atlantic,  July,  1921.    Education  for  Authority. 

8  Noyember,  1921,  pp.  159-165,  by  Gilbert  L.  Brown. 
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that  I  am  by  temperament  and  training  very  critical.  My  first 
impulse  is  always  to  demand  proof,  to  refuse  assent  to  declaration 
unsupported  by  evidence.  One  would  therefore  expect  me  to  wel- 
come an  attack  upon  myths,  folk-lore  and  fairy  stories.  But  I 
don't.  I  felt  sad  and  lonely — a  bit  homesick — after  reading  this 
article.  ISTot  that  I  fear  that  teachers  are  going  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Brown  and  those  who  think  as  he  does — I  wonder  if 
they  are  many — the  charm  of  fairyland  is  too  irresistible  for  that. 
It  is  the  homeland  of  childhood  and  we  shall  not  leave  it  nor  re- 
quire our  children  to  leave  it. 

As  Mr.  Brown  has  not  convinced  me,  though  almost  everything 
he  says  is  true,  so  I  do  not  hope  to  convince  him  and  those  who 
think  with  him.  Yet  it  will  do  my  soul  good  to  make  confession 
and  there  are  many,  I  know,  whose  sentiments  are  in  accord  with 
my  own. 

Lena  Hildesmuller  is  a  character  in  one  of  O.  Henry's  stories.* 
She  was  eleven  years  old  when  her  father,  already  rich,  thought 
best  to  send  her  away  from  home  to  work  in  the  Quarrymen's 
Hotel,  thirty  miles  away.  Her  work  was  hard,  her  body  not 
strong,  and  ill  nourished,  her  employer  exacting  and  hard-hearted. 
Let  me  quote  the  words  of  the  author  describing  her  alone  in  her 
dingy,  fobidding  room.  "Her  back  and  limbs  were  aching.  But 
the  ache  in  her  heart  made  the  biggest  trouble.  The  last  straw 
had  been  added  to  the  burden  upon  her  small  shoulders.  They 
had  taken  away  Grimm.  Always  at  night,  however  tired  she 
might  be,  she  had  turned  to  Grimm  for  comfort  and  hope."  She 
dwelt,  as  it  were,  in  an  ogre's  castle,  leaning  upon  Grimm  and 
longing  for  the  powers  of  goodness  to  prevail.  But  on  the  day 
before,  Mrs.  Maloney  had  found  the  book  in  her  room  and  carried 
it  away,  declaring  sharply  that  it  would  not  do  for  servant  to 
read  at  night,  they  lost  sleep  and  did  not  work  briskly  the  next 
day.  Can  one  only  eleven  years  old,  living  away  from  one's 
mamma,  and  never  having  any  time  to  play,  live  entirely  deprived 
of  Grimm?  Just  try  it  once  and  you  will  see  what  a  difficult 
thiug  it  is.     And  so  she  wrote  to  her  mother :  "Dearest  Mamma : — 

4  A  Cbaparrel  Prince,  The  Heart  of  the  West,  pp.  287. 
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I  want  so  much  to  see  you  and  Gretel  and  Claus  and  Heinrich  and 
little  Adolf.  I  am  so  tired  I  want  to  see  you.  To-day  I  was  slap- 
ped by  Mrs.  Maloney  and  had  no  supper.  I  could  not  bring  in 
enough  wood,  for  my  hand  hurt.  She  took  my  book  yesterday.  I 
mean  "Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  which  Uncle  Leo  gave  me,  it  did 
not  hurt  anyone  for  me  to  read  the  books.  I  try  to  work  as  well 
as  I  can,  but  there  is  so  much  to  do  I  read  only  a  little  bit  every 
night.  Dear,  mamma,  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do  un- 
less you  send  for  me  tomorrow  to  bring  me  home.  I  shall  go  to  a 
deep  place  I  know  in  the  river  and  drown.  It  is  wicked  to  drown, 
I  suppose,  but  I  wanted  to  see  you,  and  there  is  no  one  else.  I  am 
very  tired  and  Tommy  is  waiting  for  the  letter.  You  will  excuse 
me  mamma  if  I  do  it. 

Your  respectful  and  loving  daughter, 
Lena.'' 

Of  course  in  the  story  Lena  is  rescued  by  a  band  of  robbers, 
whose  leader  was  and  ever  remained  to  her  a  prince  from  fairy- 
land. For  0.  Henry  was  a  maker  of  fairy  tales,  and  in  boyhood 
had  sported  in  the  land  of  the  fairies.  Did  he  create  his  fanciful 
tales  as  a  means  of  escape  for  himself  from  cruelty  of  his  stern 
taskmaster,  life  ?     For  life  had  been  stem  to  him. 

But,  put  into  the  hands  of  Lena  true  stories  from  current  life,  is 
the  suggestion  of  the  anti  fairy-tale  pleaders.  Rescue  Lena  by  the 
aid  of  her  imagination  through  stories  that  are  in  harmony  with 
human  experience  and  science.  Tell  her  of  fathers  that  are  kind 
and  put  not  their  eleven  year  old  daughters  to  labor.  Or  of  Mrs. 
Maloney  that  loved  the  poor  little  girl  who  must  work,  and  act  as 
mothers  to  them.  There  are  such  fathers  and  such  women  em- 
ployers. Certainly  there  are.  But  their  existence  is  less  real  to 
Lena  than  that  of  the  princes  and  giants  of  fairyland.  And  the  girls 
and  boys  who  enjoy  homes  of  plenty  and  wealth,  whose  parents 
are  tender  and  kind,  who  are  free  from  illusions,  mythic,  theologic 
and  scientific, — ^what  will  they  do  to  escape  from  their  weary 
existence?  For  reality  is  tedious  and  satiety  is,  perhaps,  con- 
tentment's worst  foe.     Let  such  children  run  riot  in  fairyland. 
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Tell  them  of  the  poor  and  maltreated  who  found  miraculous  com- 
fort. Their  lives  will  brighten  and  their  hearts  be  softened  there- 
by. Reality  will  enslave  them  soon  enough.  It  needs  not  our  aid 
to  speed  it. 

And  the  children  will  believe  your  fables,  say  the  antis  ?  Far 
from  it.  We  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  the 
normal  child's  power  to  reason.^  I  have  a  six  year  old  son  and  he 
has  taught  me  much.  He  goes  to  Sunday  school  because  he  likes 
to  go.  1  have  wondered  if  I  should  encourage  him  to  go,  or  even 
permit  him  to  go.  For  there  he  is  not  only  told  myths  but  told  to 
believe  them  as  true.  Hebrew  mythology  to  many  is  still  history 
while  all  other  myths  are  but  fables.  My  boy  delights  in  the 
stories  of  the  Bible.  The  Flood,  in  particular,  fascinates  him. 
I  asked  him  if  it  ever  occurred  and  his  reply  was  instant :  "No, 
it  couldn't  have  occurred."  'No  one  had  told  him  that.  He  loves 
to  roam  by  free  choice  in  fairyland.  He  knows  when  he  is  going 
there.  For  him  it  is  the  place  where  anything  may  happen  at 
your  fancy.  And  that  is  precisely  why  he  likes  it.  It  gives  him 
a  chance  to  free  himself  from  the  reality  of  his  toy,  his  little 
brother  who  sometimes  annoys  him,  his  excellent  mother  who 
risked  her  life  for  him  and  would  gladly  do  so  again,  from  his 
father  who  loves  him  second  only  to  his  mother,  and  who,  he  knows, 
is  always  kind  to  him.  No,  we  are  all  subject  to  congruity,  prob- 
ability and  harmony  with  human  life.  That  is  just  what  he  does 
not  want.  He  wants  only  the  limitations  of  thought,  which  can 
defy  all  the  laws  that  science  knows  of,  unless  the  wantoness  of 
fancy  can  be  reduced  to  scientific  formulae.  As  one  can  defy  space 
and  time  by  the  might  of  thought,  so,  at  least,  the  child  can  defy  all 
limitations  of  probability  and  congruity  and  harmony  vdth  actual 
experience  and  build  him  a  world  of  any  sort  he  pleases.  And 
the  point  is  that  the  poor  Lenas  need  this  magic  power  to  free  them 
from  their  sordidness,  the  pam.pered  pet  of  luxury  needs  it  yet 
more  to  escape  from  the  terrors  of  satiety,  and  the  child  of  loving 

5  See  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Noyember,  1921.    Confessions  of  a  Bachelor. 
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parents  and  competency  needs  it  to  fly  away  from  the  ennui  of 
goodness  itself. 

Mr.  Brown  objects  to  fairy  tales  as  training  of  the  imagination. 
Such  training  cannot  be  ^^transferred,"  he  agues,  to  the  visualiz- 
ing of  the  problems  involved  in  the  construction  of  an  automobile 
or  an  aeroplane.  Perhaps  so.  What  of  it?  Mr.  Brown  is, 
apparently,  assuming  that  the  construction  of  automobiles  and 
aeroplanes  is  more  important  than  the  creation  of  the  myth  of  Dae- 
dalus flying  from  Crete  to  Italy,  or  Bellerophon  soaring  to  heaven 
on  winged  Pegasus.  This  is  certainly  open  to  question ;  for  one  test 
of  value  is  contribution  to  spiritual  insight  and  who  can  doubt  that 
the  flying  of  Bellerophon  and  Daedalus,  with  the  fall  of  the  former, 
and  Icarus,  son  of  the  latter,  because  they  knew  not  the  meaning  of 
moderation — speak  more  to  the  heart  than  automobiles  and  air- 
ships ?  Take  just  a  bit  of  detail  from  the  Daedalus  story  to  show 
how  the  ancients  knew  they  were  dealing  with  myth  and  that 
myth  was  life.  Daedalus,  says  Virgil,^  with  the  remark  ''so  runs 
the  story,"  on  swift  wings  dared  to  trust  himself  to  the  air  and 
flew  from  Crete  to  Italy.  Here  he  built  a  temple  and  adorned 
it  with  scenes  from  the  life  he  had  observed  in  Crete,  a  life  of 
jealousies,  political  intrigue,  and  suffering  for  diplomaitic 
dishonesty,  a  life,  too,  where  guilty  passion  brought  its  dire 
consequences.  All  this  is  put  in  concreteness,  through  myth*' 
Then  notice  the  perfect  expression  of  a  father's  love  for  his  son, 
and  a  father's  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  that  son,  dead  from  sinning. 
"Thou  also,  Icarus,  wouldst  have  had  a  great  part  in  that  great 
temple's  adorning,  had  grief  permitted;  twice  he  (Daedalus)  had 
tried  to  show  forth  in  gold,  thy  fall ;  twice  had  the  hands  of  the 
father  failed  in  the  effort."  There  may  be  better  ways  to  suggest 
(for  poetry  and  the  art  primarily  suggestions  to  those  who  have 
eyes  that  see  and  hearts  that  feel)  such  thoughts  and  emotions. 
Most  of  us  know  not  of  them,  and  since  this  way  is  so  splendid, 
why  seek  another? 

Mr.  Brovm's  chief  argument  against  myths  is  that  they  are 
taught  children  on  the  ground  of  the  culture  epoch  or  recapitula- 

6  Act.  VI.  14  ff. 
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tion  theory.  This  theory  has  no  adequate  scientific  support. 
Therefore  myths  ought  not  to  be  the  source  of  reading  materials 
for  children.  '^The  child  of  today  is  like  (in  brain  structure) 
the  child  of  the  early  Egyptian,  Persian  and  Greek  and  not  like 
the  adult  of  those  peoples.''  Agreed.  But  the  adult  Greeks 
weie  the  very  ones  who  related,  cherished,  preserved  myths.  We 
deceive  ourselves  sadly  if  v^e  suppose  for  a  moment  that  an  Aeschy- 
lus, a  Sophocles,  a  Euripides,  an  Aristophanes,  a  Demosthenes, 
a  Plato,  took  the  myths  as  any  more  historical  than  v^e  do.  They 
knew  what  is,  perhaps,  the  only  danger  that  lies  in  myths,  namely 
that  of  trying  to  give  them  value  as  history.  This  danger  still 
confronts  us  in  Hebrew  myth.  But  how  marvellously  the  poets 
and  sculptors  interpreted  life  through  myth!  Our  children  do 
not  recapitulate  the  race  history,  l^o;  they  are  but  little  Greeks 
or  little  Egyptians,  and  as  myths  were  food  to  the  spirits  of  chil- 
dren then,  so  are  they  today.  The  same  appetite  finds  the  same 
food  the  only  one  which  satisfies.  As  we  would  not  take  from  our 
children  food  that  nourishes  and  gives  health,  so  we  should  not 
fail  to  supply  their  spirits  with  the  food  upon  which  healthy 
minds  have  ever  fed. 

To  take  myth,  folk-lore  and  fairy  tale  from  the  lives  of  children 
would  be  like  taking  poetry  and  music  from  the  lives  of  adults. 
It  can  be  done  but  the  results  are  depressing  beyond  words.  Dar- 
win said  late  in  life  that  he  found  he  could  not  listen  to  music  or 
read  poetry,  and  lamented  the  fact  as  the  calamity  it  was.  Could 
he  live  again,  said  he,  he  would  daily  listen  to  music  and  read 
poetry  that  the  emotional  nature  might  not  be  atrophied.  With 
a  temperament  cold  and  scientific  he  readily  lost  all  appreciation 
of  that  which  appeals  to  feeling  or  the  mind  through  feeling.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  enter- 
tain any  fear  that  the  children  would  not  become  sufficiently  scien- 
tific, that  time  is  now.  The  scientific  method  has  invaded  and 
pervaded  everything.  Are  we  to  be  asked  to  hasten  the  entrance 
of  our  children  into  this  confining,  stifling  atmosphere?  The 
wings  of  fancy  will  be  clipped  soon  enough;  we  certainly  should 
not  try  to  prevent  their  growing. 
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The  experience  of  a  great  poet  will  illustrate  the  point  of  view 
of  the  defender  of  myth,  folk-lore  and  fairy  tales.  Wordsworth'^ 
says  of  himself  "I  used  to  brood  over  the  stories  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  and  almost  to  persuade  myself  that,  whatever  might  be- 
come of  others,  I  should  be  translated  in  something  of  the  same 
way,  to  heaven.  .  .  .  Many  times  while  going  to  school  have  I 
grasped  at  a  wall  or  tree  to  recall  myself  from  this  abyss  of  ideal- 
ism to  the  reality.  At  that  time  I  was  afraid  of  such  processes. 
In  later  periods  of  life  I  have  deplored,  as  we  have  all  reason  to 
do,  a  subjugation  of  an  opposite  character,  and  have  rejoiced  over 
the  remembrances,  as  expressed  in  the  lines — 

"Obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Falling  from  us,  vanishings; 

...  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections. 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing." 

A  nature  as  sensitive  as  that  of  Wordsworth  can  create  its  own 
myths  but  less  fortunate  spirits  must  feed  upon  the  accumulated 
stories  of  the  ages.  Therefore  many  of  us  give  ready  assent  to 
the  same  fault  when  he  cries 

"Great  God !     I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn. 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

Finally,  this  last  quotation  affords  a  most  practical  reason  for 
selecting,  as  reading  materials  for  children,  myths,  etc.     Such 

7  Preface  to  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality. 
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reading  offers  one  of  the  most  effective^  and  natural  introductions 
to  the  best  literature,  that  of  the  past  and  that  of  the  present.  Mr. 
Brown  would  start  with  the  present  and  look  to  the  future;  but 
the  present  is  only  an  infant  and  one  must  know  something  of  the 
child's  antecedents  in  order  to  look  to  its  future.  Furthermore, 
while  the  child  most  likely  does  not  re-live  the  culture  epochs  of 
the  past  in  his  growth  to  maturity,  he  does  need  to  re-live  the  ex- 
perience of  the  best  of  his  predecessors.  And  of  that  experience 
myths,  folk-lore  and  fairy  tales  record  just  the  part  that  the  early 
school-age  of  the  child  is  fitted  to  enjoy  and  absorb.  He  will 
find,  too,  in  later  life,  as  others  have  done,  that  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  these  stories,  which  in  his  childhood  enchanted  him,  wiU 
contribute  in  no  small  way  to  an  understanding  of  his  total  present 
environment. 

■3  Should  one  say  "  eflacient  "  to  be  sure  of  approval  from  the  •*  Modems  ' '  ? 
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Susan  W.  Norton,  State  J^ormal  School, 
Valley  City,  Korth  Dakota. 
First  Paper* 
♦iiiiiMiiioianiiiiiiiiin|»jjj]  development  of  character  has  stood  for  years  as 
I      rv^       i   the   recognized  aim  of  education.     ]N^o  theory   of 
Q         I         I   education  ignores  it.     It  is  discussed  in  every  edu- 
I  I   cational  magazine.     At  every  educational  meeting, 

SiimiiiniHDnniunnicO  ^  it  national,  state,  or  local,  it  has  been  held  up  as 
I  I   the  final  aim  of  the  teacher.     Every  teacher  has  at 

I  I    some  time  been  thrilled  with  this  high  purpose  of 

<i>i(miiiiiiiiDiiiiuiiiiut     ^£  ^^^  calling.     Finding  herself  again  within  the 

four  walls  of  the  schoolroom,  all  the  traditions  of  the  past  come 
thronging  in  upon  her,  and  she  falls  back  into  the  old  routine  of 
trying  to  cover  a  given  amount  of  subject  matter  in  a  given  amount 
of  time.  She  hopes  vaguely  that  this  is  in  some  way  ministering 
to  the  character  of  her  pupils.  She  does  not  see  quite  how  it  does, 
but  it  is  the  way  that  she  has  been  taught,  perhaps  it  is  much  bet- 
ter than  the  way  she  has  been  taught,  and  it  ought  to  help  to  make 
the  pupils  better  citizens.     And  so  the  teaching  goes  on. 

Our  theories  are  good  but  our  practices  are  not  in  line  with  our 
theories.  We  see  the  light  shining  far  ahead,  but  what  are  the 
steps  that  will  bring  us  to  the  light  ?  How  can  we  reach  this  high 
goal,  the  spiritual  development  of  the  child  ? 

Recently  a  new  organization  was  effected  at  Washington,  The 
Character  Education  Institution,  its  slogan  being.  "Character 
First  in  Education."  Many  educators  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  were  at  work  in  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  code  of 
morals  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  A  prize  was  offered 
for  the  best  code,  and  the  prize  code  published  in  our  magazines. 
For  a  year  past,  a  committee  of  nine  collaborators  in  each  state 
has  been  trying  to  work  out  the  best  method  of  character  educa- 
tion in  public  schools,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  is  to  be 

*  To  be  followed  by  a  second  article  in  Education  for  April. 
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awarded  to  the  committee  which  has  developed  the  best  plan. 
These  findings  ought  to  be  of  far  greater  value  than  the  efforts 
of  previous  years. 

All  this  has  been  a  great  help  in  holding  steadily  before  the 
minds  of  the  people  or  a  part  of  the  people,  this  vital  phase  of  edu- 
cation, which  too  often  has  been  allowed  to  slip  into  the  back- 
ground. It  has  doubtless  emphasized  the  importance  of  moral 
education. 

A  code  of  morals  may  be  recognized  as  excellent  by  grown-ups. 
The  adult  may  know  that  it  would  be  extremely  beneficial  for 
every  boy  and  girl  to  adopt  such  a  code.  To  become  effective,  it 
must  operate  in  the  life  of  the  boy  or  girl.  How  are  these  beauti- 
ful ideas  to  be  "put  across  ?''  How  are  they  to  be  made  so  attrac- 
tive that  the  boy  will  voluntarily  adopt  them  as  his  standard  of 
living?  A  code  can  never  be  superimposed  upon  the  youthful 
mind.  The  child  will  not  accept  it  in  that  way.  He  does  not  like 
to  be  preached  to.  If  you  tell  a  story  with  a  moral  and  begin  to 
press  home  the  moral,  his  antagonism  is  at  once  aroused. 

Yet  every  normal  boy  has  standards  by  which  he  measures  life. 
Why  does  a  boy  smoke?  ]L^ot  because  he  likes  it.  Even  if  it 
makes  him  sick,  he  persists.  Why?  Because  he  thinks  it  is 
manly.  It  is  a  part  of  his  ideal  of  manliness.  Punishment  or 
external  compulsion  or  restriction  may  limit  or  prohibit  the  smok- 
ing, at  least  in  the  presence  of  his  elders,  but  the  boy  is  not  being 
morally  benefited  until  his  ideal  of  manliness  is  changed.  So  it 
is  with  everything  in  his  life.  The  motive  power  of  all  action  is 
the  ideal. 

The  problem  then  is,  how  can  we  so  present  the  desirable  quali- 
ties that  the  boy  will  see  their  beauty  or  attractiveness  and  build 
them  into  his  ideal. 

This  can  be  done  by  inductive  lessons.  In  fact,  it  has  been  done 
in  several  schools  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar.  It  is  true  of 
children  that  they  are  singularly  open-mind!ed  toward  truth. 
Their  conceptions  of  life  have  not  become  dwarfed  and  distorted 
by  sordid  experiences  with  the  world.  They  have  no  false  pride 
nor  pet  theories  to  defend.     They  are  hampered  by  no  prejudices. 
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They  will  think  straight  to  a  conclusion  with  startling  directness. 
They  will  state  a  profound  truth  with  a  simplicity  and  frankness 
that  makes  the  teacher  bow  her  head  in  reverence,  thinking  meekly 
of  the  words  of  the  Master  Teacher,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Children  will  affirm  with  conviction  a  truth  that  they 
would  not  accept  if  an  adult  attempted  to  impress  it  upon  them. 
And  when  a  truth  has  come  to  a  youth  as  a  result  of  his  own  think- 
ing guided  by  the  skillful  questioning  of  a  teacher,  that  truth  be- 
comes his.     He  accepts  its  authority  and  builds  it  into  his  ideal. 

It  is  not  fully  a  part  of  him,  however,  until  he  begins  to  live  it. 
Eight  here  is  the  next  great  opportunity  of  the  true  teacher. 
Moral  education  consists  of  two  distinct  lines  of  activity:  moral 
instruction  and  moral  training.  Furnishing  materials  with  which 
the  child  may  build  his  ideal  is  moral  instruction  only.  Ideals 
not  embodied  in  living  become  a  curse.  The  child  must  be  given 
opportunity  to  live  his  ideal.     This  is  moral  training. 

As  our  schools  are  at  present  organized,  the  training  the  child- 
ren receive  is  immoral,  rather  than  moral.  This  is  not  the  teach- 
er's fault,  it  is  not  the  superintendent's  fault,  nor  is  it  the  fault  of 
the  School  Board,  nor  of  the  community.  It  is  the  result  of 
tradition. 

Before  the  child  cx)mes  to  school,  he  has  had  the  idea  instilled 
into  his  mind  that  the  teacher  is  to  make  him  behave.  He  may 
have  absorbed  it  from  his  older  brothers  and  sisters.  He  may 
have  been  told  by  his  father  or  mother.  At  any  rate  when  he 
enters  school,  he  has  the  settled  conviction  that  it  is  the  teacher's 
business  to  make  him  learn  and  to  make  him  behave.  By  natural 
inference  it  is  therefore  his  business  to  he  made  to  learn  and  to  he 
made  to  behave. 

The  teacher  also  has  this  understanding  of  her  duties.  The 
School  Board  has  hired  its  teachers  after  careful  inquiry  concern- 
ing their  power  to  discipline.  This  then,  is  the  tacit  but  accepted 
understanding  of  all  parties  concerned;  child,  teacher,  superin- 
tendent. School  Board  and  community. 

Just  how  far  can  a  child's  moral  education  be  carried  when  the 
conditions  are  such  that  he  is  trained  to  look  to  the  forces  without 
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himself  to  control  his  activity?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of 
the  distinguishing  difference  between  a  seK-respecting  citizen  and 
a  criminal?  Is  not  the  fundamental  difference  this:  the  self- 
respecting  citizen  is  controlled  by  the  forces  within  himself;  the 
criminal,  because  he  fails  to  control  himself  must  be  controlled  by 
the  forces  without  ?  Just  what  kind  of  moral  training  is  the  great 
mass  of  our  future  citizens  receiving  ? 

The  writer  remembers  visiting  the  "show  school"  in  one  of  our 
large  cities.  The  city  took  a  justifiable  pride  in  its  fine  school 
system.  The  discipline  of  this  particular  school  was  the  delight 
of  the  superintendent.  Perfect  order  prevailed  everywhere. 
Teachers  stood  about  the  corridors  as  the  children  decorously  pas- 
sed to  their  rooms.  After  the  session  opened,  I  went  from  room 
to  room.  Everywhere  the  same  beautiful  order  prevailed. 
Finally  one  of  the  teachers  was  obliged  to  leave  her  room  to  attend 
to  dismissing  a  class  from  the  building.  The  room  was  immediately 
reduced  to  utter  disorder.  The  force  without  had  been  removed 
and  choas  resulted.  I  have  asked  my  classes  of  student  teachers 
in  training,  just  recently  come  from  various  High  Schools :  "What 
happened  at  your  High  School  when  the  teacher  stepped  out  of 
the  room  and  the  students  were  left  alone?"  The  peculiar  smile 
that  passed  from  face  to  face  told  the  story.  There  may  be  ex- 
ceptions, but  they  only  prove  the  rule.  Again  I  repeat,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  these  young  people.  They  can  not  be  expected  to 
manifest  spiritual  strength  when  they  have  been  given  no  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  spiritual  strength.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  system, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  have  passed  their  school  life. 

Take  another  example.  Why  is  whispering  wrong?  Is  it  not 
because  under  ordinary  conditions  it  disturbs  and  hinders  the 
work  ?  Manufacturers  have  found  that  talking  among  employees 
during  their  work  is  a  great  waste  of  time.  In  many  factories 
visitors  are  welcome  and  allowed  to  observe  the  various  processes 
but  are  requested  not  to  speak  to  the  workers.  Interruption  diverts 
the  attention,  wastes  valuable  time  and  may  spoil  a  skillful  piece 
of  work.  This  is  just  as  true  in  the  schoolroom.  Unnecessary 
talking  delays,  may  interrupt  a  good  piece  of  thought  work,  and 
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invariably  wastes  the  time  of  a  few.  It  may  interfere  with  the 
good  work  of  many.     It  is  therefore  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Is  it  ever  right  to  whisper?  Every  one  will  agree  that  there 
are  times  when  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  whisper.  What  deter- 
mines whether  whispering  is  right  or  wrong?  There  is  one 
criterion  which  I  believe  every  one  would  accept.  Is  it  necessary  ? 
Necessary  whispering  is  right.  Who  is  to  determine  when  it  is 
necessary  ? 

Let  us  turn  to  the  prevalent  custom  in  our  schools.  A  child 
wishes  to  speak  to  another.  Does  he  stop  to  question  himself,  Is 
this  act  right  because  it  is  necessary  ?  'No,  he  raises  his  hand  and 
asks  the  teacher's  permission  to  speak.  If  he  receives  it,  he  has 
no  qualms  of  conscience.  If  you  should  ask  him,  "Is  it  right  for 
you  to  be  whispering  ?"  he  would  tell  you  with  a  reassuring  smile, 
"Why,  the  teacher  gave  me  permission." 

Does  the  teacher's  permission  make  whispering  right  ?  I  have 
asked  this  question  of  student  teachers  many  times,  always  to 
receive  the  same  affimative  response.  When  forced  to  analyze  the 
situation,  they  have  invariably  reversed  their  decision.  Their 
unhesitating  reply,  however,  reveals  the  moral  (?)  training  they 
have  received  in  their  early  years.  It  was  simply  an  accepted 
belief  which  had  never  before  been  challenged. 

So  the  child,  instead  of  realizing  that  there  are  fundamental 
principles  of  right,  justice,  and  consideration  for  others,  which  both 
teacher  and  pupil  are  bound  to  recognize  and  obey,  has  formed  a 
most  erroneous  conception.  He  has  learned  to  believe  that  the 
teacher's  permission  can  make  right  that  which  in  and  of  itself  is 
wrong.  He  may  know  that  his  whispering  is  unnecessary  but  he 
has  the  teacher's  permission  and  therefore  he  has  no  responsibility 
about  it.  He  feels  himself  safe  from  all  unfavorable  consequences. 
He  has  used  the  teacher's  conscience.  It  is  much  easier ;  it  is  more 
comfortable.  Then  we  wonder  as  the  child  grows  older,  why  he 
has  no  judgment,  no  sense  of  values.  If  he  is  not  allowed  to 
decide  the  smaller  problems  which  come  to  him  during  his  school 
years,  how  can  he  be  ready  for  the  greater  decisions  of  right  and 
wrong  which  must  come  later  ?     Again  he  is  looking  to  the  forces 
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without,  not  only  to  control  his  activity,  but  to  make  his  decisions. 
His  standards  of  right  and  wrong  are  based  on  the  arbitrary 
authority  of  the  teacher,  not  on  fundamental  laws  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  Moral  issues  are  being  obscured,  rather  than 
clarified. 

These  false  standards  lead  to  various  other  erroneous  conclu- 
sions. Since  law  is  to  him  based  on  the  authority  of  the  teacher, 
evading  the  law  is  legitimate,  if  it  can  be  done  without  the  teach- 
er's knowledge.  Not  the  act,  but  being  caught  by  the  teacher, 
constitutes  the  crime.  A  boy  naturally  honest  and  frank  will  not 
think  it  beneath  him  to  do  all  kinds  of  sneaking  things,  feeling 
that  he  has  satisfied  the  moral  demands  when  he  admits  his  deed 
frankly,  if  caught.  The  inevitable  moral  effect  of  the  act  upon 
himself,  irrespective  of  whether  it  is  discovered  or  undiscovered 
has  never  entered  his  consciousness. 

These  results  are  inevitable  in  schools  controlled  by  autocracy. 
A  child  must  have  the  right  spiritual  environment  as  well  as  the 
Tight  physical  and  mental  environment  if  he  is  to  develop  a  sturdy 
moral  life.  If  a  child  is  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  develop  trustworthiness.  If 
lie  is  constantly  treated  like  a  little  child,  he  will  not  grow  in  man- 
liness. Even  though  his  own  ideal  be  high,  he  cannot  embody  it 
unless  his  environment  supplies  conditions  that  permit  of  self- 
expression.  As  a  plant  cannot  grow  without  light  and  moisture, 
so  the  child  must  have  the  right  spiritual  environment  for  a  vigor- 
ous spiritual  or  moral  growth.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to 
furnish  opportunity  for  the  highest  possible  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  living  at  this  present  moment,  and  the  equipment  for 
such  living  at  every  subsequent  moment.  To  supply  this,  the 
organization  of  the  school  must  be  changed. 

To  summarize  briefly,  moral  education  includes  two  things: 
Moral  instruction,  in  which  the  child  is  inductively  presented  with 
materials  with  which  to  form  ideals ;  and  moral  training,  by  which 
he  is  furnished  the  conditions  for  embodying  his  ideal.  As  the 
schools  are  organized  at  present,  these  conditions  are  not  furnished. 

The  next  article  will  discuss  how  the  organization  of  the  school 
may  be  changed  to  meet  this  need. 
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Helen  K.  Brett,  Demonsteation  Teaohee, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  School  of  Education. 

|jiiimHiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiitjjjE  project-problem  method  of  teaching  geography, 
j  ran  |  when  sanely  conducted,  brings  about  most  gratify- 
n  I  I  ing  results  in  enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  in  knowl- 
I      »  I    edge  of  many  books,  in  a  thirst  for  information,  in 

S)iiiiiniiiKamiiiiiiiiit$  skill  in  the  use  of  many  books  and  ability  to  sift 
I  I    the  desired  information  from  them,  in  a  knowledge 

i  I    of    geographical    principles    and    opportunities    to 

*'"" "°— «*  apply  them.     A  spirit  of  co-operation  is  inculcated, 

a  sense  of  responsibility  for  one's  own  contribution  and  for  that  of 
the  group,  individually  and  collectively,  is  developed  and  there  is 
a  desire  to  explore  still  farther  into  the  subject,  which  must  bring 
about  most  desirable  concomitants. 

The  method  requires  a  teacher  with  a  wide  amount  of  informa- 
tion, an  ability  to  inspire  and  guide  but  not  dominate,  power  to 
allow  freedom  and  enthusiasm  to  have  full  play  without  disorder^ 
wisdom  to  detect  and  train  leaders,  skill  to  keep  each  member  of 
the  group  working  at  his  highest  level.  A  good  collection  of 
books  is  desirable,  though  a  limited  number  wisely  selected  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  find  geographi- 
cal materials  all  around  them.  ^Newspapers  and  magazines  fur- 
nish unlimited  resources  in  their  articles  and  their  advertisements. 
Every  part  of  the  textbook  must  be  brought  into  play.  More  use 
of  pictures  and  ability  to  see  geographical  facts  in  them  is  to  be 
desired. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  method  as  it  is  practiced  now  seems  to  lie 
in  a  tendency  to  license  rather  than  liberty,  in  a  squandering  of 
time  when  poorly  conducted,  in  not  having  an  end  in  view  at  which 
to  arrive,  and  in  overlooking  the  necessary  drill  or  "rounding  up" 
at  the  end  of  the  group  reports.  These  weaknesses  will  no  doubt 
disappear  as  we  get  a  better  conception  of  our  aim  and  are  daring 
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enougli  to  experiment  sufficiently  and  thoughtfully  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  each  project  better  and  fuller  than  the  one  preced- 
ing. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  project  worked  out  this 
semester  by  the  6A  grade  of  the  Observation  Department  of  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Education.  It  is  presented  here  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  taken  merely  as  a  guide  and  not  as  a  a  model. 
The  dates  of  the  various  steps  in  the  project  are  given,  so  that  one 
may  see  that  very  little  time  was  lost.  As  each  group  of  children 
reported,  an  outline  of  their  report  was  placed  upon  the  blackboard 
by  the  teacher  and  was  later  copied  into  geography  notebooks  by 
the  entire  class.  Other  groups  were  ready  to  question  the  report- 
ing group  and  to  discuss  the  information  brought  in,  so  that  each 
member  of  the  class  had  a  responsibility  to  learn  all  necessary 
phases  of  the  problem.  The  teacher's  responsibility  was  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  project  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  to  be  a  guide 
and  inspiration  throughout,  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  progress 
of  each  group,  to  give  special  help  to  the  leaders  and  through  them 
to  the  group,  to  select  the  points  that  are  most  vital  to  be  learned 
by  the  entire  class,  and  to  so  conduct  the  resume  and  drill  that  each 
member  of  the  class  shall  have  all  the  essential  points. 

The  British  Empire 
Approach,  October  16.     The  making  of  graphs  comparing  foreign 
trade  of  Europe's  most  important  nations  for  1913  and  1918, 
also  tonnage  of  six  greatest  nations  for  1919.     Importance  of 
Great  Britian  developed. 

Project.  Of  what  importance  to  world  trade  is  the  British 
Empire  ? 

Problems,  October  19.  Location  and  Accessibility.  I^atural 
resources  —  Transportation  facilities  —  Products  —  Exports 
and  Imports  —  Cities  —  Colonial  possessions. 

Groups,  October,  20.  Formation  on  basis  of  political  divisions — » 
England  —  Ireland  —  Scotland  —  Wales  —  Canada  —  S. 
Africa  —  Australia  —  India  —  Egypt  —  Smaller  posses- 
sions. 
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October  21.     Leaders  chosen  by  group.     Individual  work  with 
leaders — pupils  study  their  group  assignment  as  a  whole  from 
their  textbooks. 
Leader,  October  22.     Assign  individual  topic  to  each  member  of 
group    under   direction   of   teacher.     Look   up   materials — 
picture  —  maps  —  etc.     Give  aid  to  those  in  group  needing 
it. 
Individual  Study.     Each  member  of  group  responsible  for  his 
individual  topic  and  some  knowledge  of  the  group  subject  as 
a  whole.     Aid  other  members  of  group  in  finding  available 
material  or  sources  of  information. 
Study,  October  23-26.     Supervised  and  socialized.     Comparisons 

and  use  of  many  textbooks  encouraged. 
Group  Eeports.  Size  of  British  Empire  1914 

In  Europe  121512  sq.  mi. 

In  Asia  2187550  sq.  mi. 

In  Africa  3618245  sq.  mi. 

In  ]Sr.  America  3893020  sq.  mi. 

In  C.  America  8600  sq.  mi. 

In  West  Indies  12300  sq.  mi. 

In  S.  America  97800  sq.  mi. 

In  Australia  3214685  sq.  mi. 


Total  Area 
Added  in  1920 
German   Colonies 
Palestine 
Mesopotamia 
Arabia 
Persia 
Egypt 

Total 

Grand  Total 


13,153,712  sq.  mi. 

1,027,620  sq.  mi. 
7,790  sq.  mi. 
143,250  sq.  mi. 
107,380  sq.  mi. 
628,000  sq.  mi. 
350,000  sq.  mi. 


2,264,040  sq.  mi. 


15,417,752  sq.  mi. 
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England,  October  27-28.  Physical  features  and  their  effects  on 
life  of  people.  Emphasize  England  as  market  of  world. 
Greatest  merchant  marine.  London  exchanges  millions  of 
dollars  daily.  Manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  and  tex- 
tiles based  on  rich  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  limestone.  Export- 
ing of  coal.  Importance  of  mining  and  fishing.  Population 
and  character  of  people.  Cities:  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham. 

Scotland,  October  29.  Wool  producing  country — Emphasize 
causes  Shipbuilding  in  Glasgow — Textiles — Iron  and  Steel 
Fish  market  in  Aberdeen — Edinburgh. 

Ireland,  October  30.  Geographical  reasons  for  name  '^Emerald 
Isle."  Use  of  peat — Keasons  for  poor  farms.  Grazing 
Emphasize  flax  and  Irish  linen.  Shipbuilding  in  Belfast. 
Cities :     Belfast — Dublin — Cork. 

Wales,  November  2.  Why  mining  is  so  important.  Cardiff — 
greatest  coal  exporting  city  of  world. 

November  3.     Resume. 

Bibliography 

Notes  on   Geography  of   Europe — ^Mark   Jefferson. 
Dawn  of  American  History  in  Europe — Nida. 
Britain  and  British  Seas — H.  J.  MacKinder. 
The  British  Empire — Herbertson. 
Modern  Europe — Fannie  E.  Coe. 
Geographical  Reader — Carpenter. 
Europe — ^Winslow. 
The  British  Isles — Tomlinson. 
Elementary  Geography  Book  VII — Herbertson. 
A  Boy  in  Eirinn — Padraic  Colum. 
Kathleen  in  Ireland — McDonald. 
Geography  by  Grades  6A. 
The  British  Empire — Black. 
Rabenort's  Geography — Europe. 
Elementary  Geography — Herbertson. 
Tarr  &  McMurray  Geography  Books  II  &  III. 
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Canada,  JsTovember  4.  Distance  from  England  about  2600  miles 
traversible  in  7  or  8  days.  Ports  St.  Johns — Halifax. 
Trade  routes  from  Vancouver  to  England  via  Panama  Canal 
about  7000  miles.  Exports  to  England — ^wheat — lumber. 
Imports  from  England — iron  and  steel  goods — ^textiles. 
Cities  —  Ottawa  —  Quebec  —  Montreal  —  Vancouver. 

Bibliography 

Industrial  Studies — Allen. 

Industries  of  Today — M.  A.  L.  Lane. 

Our  American  ]N'eigbbors — ^Winslow. 

Geography  of  the  World's  Agriculture — Finch  &  Baker. 

Commercial  Geography — Gannett. 

S.  Africa,  JSTovember  5-6.  Comparison  of  climate  with  that  of 
Canada.  Emphasize  importance  of  mining — grazing.  Pro- 
ducts exported  to  England.  Hides — skins — feathers — ^gold 
ivory — diamonds — wool — ^palm  oil — rubber.  Total  exports 
1918  $172,000,000.  Imports  from  England— iron  and  steel 
goods — ^machinery — textiles — amounting  in  1918  to  $240, 
000,000.  Cities  —  Johannesburg  —  Cape  Town — Pretoria. 
Total  population— 175,000,000.     Foreign  1,125,000. 

Bibliography 

Peeps  at  Many  Lands — S.  Africa. 
Africa — Herbertson. 
Home  Life  in  All  Lands. 
Africa  of  Today. 
Around  the  World. 
Encyclopedias. 

Egypt,  ITovember  9-10.  Location  —  Climatic  peculiarities 
Valley  of  Mlfe  Eiver — ^Delta — Causes^ — ^Agriculture — ^irri- 
gation. Products  —  cotton  —  sugar  cane  —  dates.  Pyra- 
mids —  Sphinx  —  Obelisk  —  Suez  Canal.  Exports  gum 
arabic  —  cotton  —  rubber  —  ivory  —  skins  —  feathers. 
Cities  —  Cairo  —  Alexandria  —  Port  Said. 
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Australia,  !N'ovember  11-12.  Location  in  belt  of  South  East 
Trades.  Effect  of  trades  and  surface  upon  climate.  Empha- 
size importance  of  sheep  raising.  Great  mineral  wealth. 
Exports  —  wool  —  meat  —  hides  —  tallow  —  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Imports  —  iron  and  steel  goods  —  machinery — ^tex- 
tiles from  England.     Cities  —  Melbourne  —  Sydney. 

Bibliography 

Australia — Carpenter. 

Wealth  of  the  World's  Waste  Places — Gilson. 

Geography  by  Grades  6A. 

India,  l^ovember  13-16.  Ijocation — ^physical!  features — ^mon- 
soons. Effects  of  varying  rainfall  and  surface  on  crops. 
Millet  —  wheat  —  rice  —  tea  —  cotton.  Valuable  forests 
mineral  deposits  —  petroleum.  Emphasize  effects  of  caste 
system  and  of  British  control.  Exports  of  wheat  —  cotton 
spices  —  tea  —  fibers  —  indigo  —  opium.  Cities  —  Bom- 
bay —  Calcutta. 

Bibliography 

Asia,  A  geographical  Reader — Huntington. 

Home  Life  in  All  Lands — Chas.  Morris. 

Asia — ^Allen. 

Asia — Lyde. 

Atlas  Geography  Part  II. 

Other  Possessions,  IlTovember  17.  Gibraltar — Key  to  Mediter- 
ranean. Ceylon  —  tea  —  graphite  —  rubber  —  gems. 
Borneo  (part)  spices — coffee.  'New  Guinea  (part)  forests 
rubber  —  camphor.  New  Zealand  —  wool  —  frozen  meat 
butter.  Aden  —  Bermudas  —  Bahamas  —  Jamaica.  Bri- 
tish Guiana  —  and  islands  everywhere.  Empire  held  to- 
gether through  gTeat  merchant  marine, — cables — wireless 
telegraphy — and  habits  of  travel. 
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November  18.  Other  imports  of  Great  Britain.  Wheat  —  rub- 
ber —  beef  from  South  America.  Wood  pulp  —  dairy  pro- 
ducts —  lumber  —  hides  and  skins  —  paper  from  Scandi- 
navian countries.  Chemicals  —  potash  —  dyes  —  from 
Germany.  Meat  —  dairy  products  —  flower  bulbs  from 
Holland. 

i^ovember  19-20.     Resume. 

The  geography  project  broadened  into  a  more  general  one  as 
to  ''What  importance  to  the  world  is  the  British  Empire?''  and 
involved  the  study  of  its  history — literature — civics — art — music 
folk  dancing — biography  of  great  men  aud  women^  etc. 

Each  member  of  the  class  had  some  individual  topic  of  re- 
search for  which  he  alone  was  responsible.  This  report  was 
given  to  the  class,  discussed  by  them,  and  speeches  were  then 
composed  by  the  class  which  were  assembled  to  form  a  pageant 
entitled  ''England,  Past  and  Present." 

The  Spirits  of  the  Past  included — Romans — Alfred  the  Great 
Vikings — Norman  —  Conquest  —  King  Arthur — Magna  Charta 
Spanish  —  Armada  —  Period  of  Exploration  —  Queen  Elizabeth 
American  Colonies. 

The  Spirits  of  the  Present  included — Queen  Victoria — Can- 
ada— India  —  S.  Africa  —  Egypt  —  Australia — Smaller  Posses- 
sions— England — Ireland — Scotland — Wales — Great  Men  of  Past 
(writers — poets — artists) — Great  Men  of  Today — British  Navy. 

At  least  eighty  books  have  been  consulted,  stories  of  English 
literature  were  read  at  school  and  at  home  during  this  period; 
some  of  the  folk-songs  of  these  countries  were  learned  or  pre- 
sented on  the  victrola — national  hymns  were  sung;  visits  to  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  were  made  for  a  study  of  the  art  of 
various  parts  of  the  empire;  English  architecture  was  studied 
and  sketches  made  of  Gothic  windows;  quotations  from  Shake- 
speare and  memory  gems  from  other  poets  were  memorized; 
dramatizations  of  parts  of  Robin  Hood  were  given;  scenery  and 
figures  for  staging  selections  from  Robin  Hood  and  some  Shake- 
spearean figures  on  a  miniature  stage  were  painted. 
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The  geographical  part  of  the  project  was  completed  in  a 
month,  but  the  entire  project  extended  over  a  period  of  seven  or 
eight  weeks. 

EI^GLA:^D— PAST  A^D  PEESENT. 

Part  I — The  Spirits  of  the  Past. 
Part  II — The  Spirits  of  the  Present. 
Enter  John  Bull  and  Herald  escorting  England,  Scotland 
Ireland,  Wales. 

England  : 

England — the  mighty  empire  builder!  Through  twenty  cen- 
turies of  struggle,  my  weakness  has  gro^vn  to  strength. 

I  own  land  masses  on  every  continent.  The  sun  never  sets  on 
my  possessions.     I  am  the  "Mistress  of  the  Seas." 

My  ships  protect  my  possessions  and  are  found  in  every  port 
of  the  world.  I  have  dominion  over  ^yq  hundred  million  souls 
of  every  race  and  of  many  religions.  I  have  had  a  wonderful 
history — great  men,  great  women,  interesting  buildings,  ancient 
castles.  Times  without  number  I  have  struggled  for  religious 
and  political  liberty.     Yet  Kipling  says: 

"God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far  flung  battle  line — 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold. 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  within  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — ^lest  we  forget." 
Scotland : 

After  years  of  struggle  we  have  peacefully  united  with  Eng- 
gland  and  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  through  two  centuries 
of  progress.  ' 

We,  too,  have  had  great  men — ^William  Wallace,  and  Robert 
Bruce,  our  soldiers ;  Bobbie  Bums,  our  beloved  poet ;  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  writer  of  great  stories;  James  Watt,  the  inventor  of 
the  steam  engine;  Sir  Harry  Lauder,  the  prince  of  entertainers; 
and  Andrew  Oamegie,  the  benefactor  of  American  libraries. 
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Scotland's  hardy  workmen  help  to  build  England's  ships. 
Our  rugged  hillsides  are  covered  with  sheep,  and  our  Scotch  col- 
lie and  Shetland  pony  are  as  well  known  as  our  national  flowers, 
the  heather  and  the  thistle. 

Our  Highlanders  are  very  picturesque  in  their  tartan  kilts  and 
plaids  and  the  merry  din  of  the  bagpipes  and  the  strains  of  the 
Highland  Fling,  make  every  Scotchman  feel  at  home  no  matter 
where  he  is. 

Our  famous  songs,  Annie  Laurie  and  Auld  Lang  Syne,  have 
followed  the  English  flag  to  every  land. 

Our  ideals  are  best  expressed  in  these  words: 

"That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that." 

Irelai^d  : 

People  call  me  the  "Emerald  Isle"  because  of  the  simmering 
green  of  my  landscape. 

We  have  long  been  famous  for  our  flax  and  linen  and  the  art  of 
our  people  is  expressed  in  our  beautiful  laces  and  our  sweet 
songs.  Our  keen  wit  is  known  everywhere,  as  is  the  shamrock 
and  our  famous  St.  Patrick. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  restless  in  our  connection  with 
England  and  our  hoping  for  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  Irish 
question. 

Wales  : 

I  am  proud  of  my  connection  with  this  great  empire.  My 
people  are  descendants  of  the  unconquered  Britons  who  were 
driven  into  the  mountains  by  the  Romans. 

Since  the  incident  at  Csemaroon  Castle,  the  title,  "Prince  of 
Wales,"  has  always  been  given  to  the  king's  eldest  son.  One  of 
the  greatest  men  in  England  today — Lloyd  George — is  a 
Welshman. 
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Herald  announces  "Eome." 

Rome: 

Rome,  too,  was  an  empire  builder.  I  was  the  beginning  of 
your  civilization.  I  established  your  agriculture;  I  started 
your  mines;  I  cut  down  your  forests;  I  founded  some  of  your 
towns ;  I  built  some  of  your  roads  which  lasted  even  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  I  helped  your  manufacturing;  I  taught  you  Latin; 
and  I  gave  you  some  military  training. 

Follow  the  advice  of  Kipling,  for  Rome  forgot  and  has  fallen 
ix)  decay. 
Englaistd  : 

Your  advice  is  helpful  and  we  will  try  to  follow  it. 
Herald  announces  "An  Early  Saxon." 
Early  Saxon: 

Alfred  the  Great's  life  was  spent  in  working  and  fighting  for 
the  rights  of  his  people.  He  was  the  "Father  of  the  English 
ISTavy''  and  the  first  on  record  to  defeat  the  Danes. 

He  encouraged  manufacturing  and  trade  with  other  lands. 
He  improved  the  laws  and  established  trial  by  jury.  He  orig- 
inated the  eight-hour  day. 

King  Alfred  was  a  highly  educated  man  and  did  much  to  pro- 
mote education  and  religion  in  England. 
England  : 

Alfred  the  Great  has  played  a  vital  part  in  our  history  and  we 
appreciate  it. 

Herald  announces  "A  Viking." 
Viking  : 

I  belonged  to  the  Vikings  who  plundered  England  in  the  days 
gone  by.  Yet  King  Canute's  contribution  was  peace,  justice, 
mercy  and  good  will  to  the  church. 

His  courtiers  flattered  him  that  he  could  rule  the  waves,  but 
he  showed  them  there  is  but  One  who  can  say,  "Thus  far  shalt 
thou  come,  but  no  farther." 
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England : 

Though  I  am  "Mistress  of  the  Seas,"  I  cannot  conunand  the 
waves. 

Herald  announces  "William  the  Conqueror." 
William  the  Conqueror: 

The  i^orman  Conquest  brought  harsh  treatment  to  the  people, 
but  in  the  end  it  made  a  united  England.  We  improved  the 
crude  ways  of  the  English  and  made  them  more  refined.  Our 
smoother  French  in  time  helped  to  make  the  English  language 
the  finest  language  in  the  world. 

England  : 

We  thank  you  for  your  refining  influence. 

Herald  announces   "King  Richard." 
King  Eichard: 

In  the  year  1190,  while  helping  the  Christians  in  Constanti- 
nople to  drive  back  the  Turks,  and  in  our  part  of  the  Crusades, 
we  learned  many  things  to  our  advantage  from  the  countries 
through  which  we  passed. 

Our  work  seemed  a  failure,  but  eight  centuries  later,  the  cru- 
sades became  a  success  when  England  drove  the  Turks  out  of 
Jerusalem. 

England  : 

It  was  our  brave  General  AUenby  who  made  this  last  crusade 
a  successful  one. 

Herald  announces  "An  English  Baron." 
English  Baron: 

At  the  point  of  the  sword,  we  barons  forced  King  John  to  sign 
the  famous  Magna  Charta  which  gave  every  Englishman  some 
rights. 

Some  of  these  rights  were:  just  taxation,  trial  by  one's  peers, 
and  the  careful  guarding  of  one's  property.  The  best  of  these 
laws  are  in  force  in  every  free  country  in  the  world. 
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England : 

Magna  Charta  is  to  this  day  the  foundation  of  many  of  our 
laws. 

Herald  announces  "Queen  Elizabeth." 

Queen  Elizabeth: 

People  call  me  "Good  Queen  Bess"  because  of  my  good  influ- 
ence over  my  subjects. 

During  my  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century,  I  am  proud  of  the 
progress  of  my  people  in  improving  their  homes,  their  food  and 
their  manner  of  living. 

Since  the  glorious  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  we  have 
built  the  mightiest  navy  in  the  world. 

Many  great  men  have  helped  to  make  my  reign  a  famous  one, 
among  them  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  the  planter  of  colonies;  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  the  first  Englishman  to  sail  aroimd  the  world; 
Gilbert  and  Frobisher,  the  great  explorers;  Shakespeare,  the 
mighty  dramatist;  Bacon,  the  great  philosopher;  and  Spencer, 
the  poet. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors,  too,  have  done  their  part  in  building 
up  the  trade  of  England. 

England  : 

You  deserve  great  credit  for  what  was  accomplished  during 
your  reign. 

Dance, 
Heeald  announces  "A  Modem  Poet." 

Shakespeare  (by  A  Modem  Poet)  : 

Time  has  proven  that  Shakespeare  is  the  most  talked  of  man 
in  history.  Shakespeare  had  an  unusual  gift  of  imagination, 
language  and  humor,  which  when  interwoven  made  him  the 
greatest  dramatist  in  the  world.  He  knew  all  phases  of  human 
life  and  nature  in  all  her  moods.  His  religious  sentiment  and 
deep  thinking  make  him  a  great  inspiration  to  all  the  world. 
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Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  says: 

"Yet  'twas  the  king  of  England's  kings, 
The  rest  with  all  their  pomp  and  trains 
Are  moldered  half-remembered  things — 
'Tis  he  alone  that  lives  and  reigns." 

England : 

We  are  proud  of  our  claim  to  Shakespeare,  the  mighty  drama- 
tist, who  now  belongs  to  the  ages. 

Herald  announces  "An  American  Colonist." 

Amebioan  Colonist: 

We  left  our  mother  land  to  come  to  America  for  religious  free- 
dom and  that  has  been  the  American  ideal  ever  since.  We  showed 
our  love  for  England  by  naming  our  towns  after  hers  and  by 
usiQg  the  best  of  her  laws  as  the  foundation  of  our  Constitution. 

W^e  had  not  been  in  America  long  before  we  established  schools 
for  all  the  children  and  to  this  day,  education  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  American  life.  Though  it  cost  much  sufferings 
we  taught  England  the  lesson  that  every  colony  in  her  dominion 
should  have  its  rights. 

^^Tow  we  are  proud  of  our  connections  with  England,  and  of 
our  century  of  friendly  relations. 

England  : 

So  do  we  appreciate  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  the  common 
aims  of  these  two  great  English-speaking  nations. 

Hekald  announces  "Queen  Victoria." 
Queen  Victoria: 

My  long  reign  of  sixty-four  years  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. Long  strides  were  taken  toward  public  education  and  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries  and  playgrounds. 

The  condition  of  the  working  people  was  greatly  benefited  by 
bett-r  laws  and  by  the  Saturday  half-holidays  and  by  the  special 
interest  I  took  in  them. 
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In  the  main  my  reign  was  one  of  peace,  and  with  the  aid  of 
skillful  advisors  like  the  Prince  Consort,  Lord  Melbourne  and 
Gladstone,  my  influence  throughout  the  world  has  been  for  good. 

England : 

We  are  justly  proud  of  you,  the  "Mother  Queen  of  History" 
and  appreciate  the  blessing  of  a  long  reign  under  wise  guidanc6 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  good  woman. 

Dance — Sweet  Kate. 

Herald  announces  "India.'' 
India  : 

I  am  one  of  England's  mightiest  possessions  and  am  the  home 
of  many  millions  of  people  with  many  different  languages. 

My  contribution  to  the  British  Empire  is  cotton  and  my 
great  mineral  wealth;  and  with  her  co-operation,  I  am  slowly 
progressing  in  my  various  industries.  I  am  proud  of  my  won- 
derful talent  for  carving  on  wood  and  ivory  and  of  the  beautiful 
workmanship  of  my  buildings,  the  Taj  Mahal  being  considered 
the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  world. 

England  : 

We  are  thankful  to  have  such  a  country  as  India  with  its  vast 
resources  under  our  control. 

Herald  announces  "Canada." 
Canada: 

I,  too,  am  one  of  England's  greatest  possessions  and  am  a  great 
store  house  of  food,  minerals  and  lumber.  In  spite  of  my  size, 
I  have  only  eight  million  inhabitants,  for  much  of  my  land  is 
forested  or  cold  or  barren.  Eor  this  reason  I  am  called  "Our 
Lady  of  the  Snows." 

My  men,  however,  have  developed  my  vast  resources,  and  are 
brave  and  daring.  They  have  proven  loyal  to  the  mother  country 
in  helping  to  win  the  greatest  war  in  history. 

The  beaver,  a  symbol  which  shows  the  industry  of  my  people, 
and  the  maple  leaf,  our  national  emblem,  are  to  us  what  the 
heather  and  thistle  are  to  Scotland. 
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England : 

Though,  you  have  so  few  inhabitants,  your  importance  to  the 
Empire  will  long  be  remembered  as  will  your  fine  spirit  in  the 
World  War. 

Heeald  announces  "Africa." 

'Africa  : 

The  lure  of  the  diamond  mines  draws  many  people  to  my  lands. 
Stanley  and  Livingston,  the  great  explorers  and  missionaries, 
opened  up  the  wonders  of  Africa  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

N"ot  until  late  years  have  I  contributed  part  of  my  resources 
to  the  British  Empire. 

My  chief  exports  are  diamonds,  gold,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers, 
palm  oil  and  rubber.  There  is  great  wealth  in  my  vast  forests 
of  mahogany,  oil  palm  and  other  valuable  woods.  We  are  all 
working  for  a  peaceable  development  of  South  Africa. 

England : 

England  appreciates  the  loyalty  of  her  African  subjects,  as 
well  as  her  many  resources. 

Herald  announces  "Egypt." 
Egypt : 

Egypt,  the  land  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphyinx,  is  famous 
for  her  early  civilization.  She  has  suffered  many  invasions  for 
the  sake  of  her  fertile  I^^ile  valley.  During  the  present  troubled 
times,  Egypt  is  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain. 

Her  long-fibered  cotton  is  known  the  world  over,  and  ivory, 
gum  arable,  rubber  and  ostrich  feathers  are  the  most  important 
products.     To-day  Egypt  is  the  home  of  ten  million  people. 

England  : 

The  Egyptian  farmers  have  made  great  strides  in  the  last  four 
years,  and  Egypt  will  become  a  growing  market  for  improved 
machinery. 
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Herald  announces  "Australia.'^ 
Australia  : 

My  country  embraces  a  whole  continent  ajid  yet  is  part  of  the 
British  empire.  Millions  of  sheep  find  pasturage  on  my  plains 
and  produce  the  finest  of  Merino  wool  for  world  commerce.  I 
supply  meat  and  dairy  products  to  the  British  Isles. 

Adventurous  Englishmen  came  here  when  gold  was  discovered 
and  found  large  tracts  of  land  worth  settling  and  developing. 
England's  great  merchant  marine  travels  many  miles  to  get  my 
exports  of  wool,  gold,  silver,  copper,  hides,  skins  and  lumber, 
and  to  bring  to  my  shores  textiles,  iron  and  steel  goods  and 
machinery. 

Like  Canada,  my  population  is  small  but  my  sacrifices  for  the 
World  War  have  been  very  great. 

El^GLAND : 

Australia  is  indeed  an  important  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  gladly  do  we  honor  her. 

Herald  announces  "The  Art  of  England." 
Art  of  Ei^glan^d: 

All  phases  of  art  are  expressed  in  our  English  life.  Our  folk 
dances  of  olden  times  are  being  revived,  and  our  folk  songs  are 
well  known  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Landseer,  the  great  painter  of  animals.  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds, 
the  portrait  painter,  and  Turner  and  Cotman,  the  painters  of 
landscapes,  and  many  others  have  brought  fame  to  England. 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  our  great  composer.    - 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  progress  in  literature.  In 
the  field  of  architecture,  the  beauty  of  our  cathedrals  and  ancient 
castles  ranks  high. 

Englan^d  : 

England  has  not  been  too  busy  to  develop  the  art  side  of  life. 
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Herald  announces  ^ 'Great  Men  of  Past." 
Gkeat  Men  of  Past  : 

The  British  Isles  can  boast  of  many  famous  men  and  women 
of  the  past, — ^great  inventors  like  Watt,  Stephenson,  Arkwright, 
Crompton,  and  Cartright.  Great  writers  like  Scott,  Dickens^ 
Thackeray  and  Carlyle,  George  Eliot,  Defoe  and  Ruskin,  have 
added  to  the  world's  literture. 

Among  our  great  poets  are  Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  Milton, 
Tennyson,  Spencer,  and  Browning. 

The  names  of  Wellington,  ^N'elson,  Kitchener  and  Rhodes  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  English  history  endures. 

England  : 

The  names  of  England's  honored  dead  will  never  be  forgotten^ 

Heeald  announces  "Great  Men  of  Present." 

We  can  lay  claim  to  many  living  great  men  also ;  Lloyd  George^ 
the  present  premier,  being  the  most  prominent. 

Among  our  other  great  statesmen  are  Asquith,  Campbell, 
Bannerman,  Robert  Cecil,  Winston  Churchill  and  Lord  I^orth- 
cliffe,  who  largely  controls  the  press  of  England. 

Our  king,  George  V,  is  well  beloved  by  his  people  at  a  time 
when  kings  are  not  highly  honored.  Lady  Astor  is  the  first 
English  woman  to  take  her  rightful  seat  in  parliament.  Among 
our  great  military  leaders  are  Haig,  French,  Townsende  and 
Allenby. 

Our  greatest  living  poet,  Rudyard  Kipling,  adds  his  share  of 
glory  to  the  literature  of  the  world. 

England  : 

We  are  grateful  that  to-day  so  many  famous  names  can  be 
added  to  our  record. 
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Heeald  announces  ^^The  British  !Navy." 

Beitish  Navy: 

Tlie  British  Navy  really  began  during  the  reign  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  but  became  a  great  power  on  the  seas  when  it  defeated  the 

Spanish  Armada. 

It  has  steadily  increased  in  size  until  it  has  become  the  great- 
est navy  in  the  world  and  has  made  England  "Mistress  of  the 
Seas." 

The  work  of  this  wonderful  navy  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  winning  of  the  World  War.  Truly  the  eye  of  the 
British  Navy  never  sleeps. 

England  : 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart — 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  Sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

Far  called  our  navies  melt  away — 

On  dune  scad  headland  sinks  the  fire —  . 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 

Is  one  with  Ninevah  and  Tyre! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  recking  tube  and  iron  shard — 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 
And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard — 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word,  I 

i  Thy  mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord!     Amen. 
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Ensemble  Chokus; 

Kule  Brittania. 

When  Britain  first  at  Heaven's  command, 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main 
This  was  the  charter,  the  charter  of  the  land, 
And  guardian  angels  sang  this  strain : 
"Eule  Brittania!     Brittania  rule  the  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves!" 

Finis 


Woodland  Sand  on  Cape  Cod 

Was  ever  sand  more  white,  more  glassy  clear, 
More  free  of  taint,  by  sifting  breezes  blown, 
Than  this  along  the  paths  I  hold  so  dear. 
Among  the  pine  trees  where  I  walk  alone! 
What  hand  invisible  has  spread  it  here! 
For  long  it  has  not  known  the  lightsome  crest 
Of  ocean  wave,  nor  watched  by  sailor's  bier, 
This  white,  white  sand  that  gathers  up  sweet  rest. 
Now  is  its  life  among  the  things  of  air. 
The  hum  of  insects,  and  the  smell  of  pines ; 
In  quiet  shade,  apart  from  heat  and  glare, 
It  nourishes  some  yellow  blooms  and  vines. 
So  may  my  troubled  spirit  find  its  rest. 
May  one  day  know  itself  as  truly  blest. 

D.  H.  Verdeb. 


Developing  Leadership  as  a  Part  of 
Vocational  Training 

Olive  I^OLAisr,   Edward  Everett   School,  Boston. 

|3mMimiiiDiieHimin|jjE  educational  circles  of  today  are  agog  with  the 

Tl  idea  of  developing  for  every  child  the  ability  to 

I  lead  and  to  follow.     This  is,  of  course,  along  the 

I  lines  of  group  activity  and  co-operation,  which  is 

4]imiiiHinc3iiiiii cS  the    way    mankind    works    and    lives,    outside    of 

I                   I  school.     The   school  can  and  should  develop  this 

I                   I  ability  in  every  child.     We  are  apt,  especially  in 

•i*]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiHiiiiiit  ^^^    problem-project,     socialized    recitation,     and 

other  so-called  new  methods  (which  are  in  reality  age  old  but  re- 
cently named)  to  develop  still  greater  power  of  leadership  in 
those  who  need  it  least;  if  we  teach  for  show  and  for  personal 
glorification.  Thus  the  slow,  difiident,  and  non-show-off  variety 
of  child  is  left  to  be,  not  even  a  follower,  but  a  mere  on-looker 
who  soon  loses  all  interest  and  ambition. 

If,  however,  we  are  allowed  freedom,  and  a  few  unsupervised 
hours  (and  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  such  a  place)  we,  and 
the  children  themselves,  can  find  out  the  interests  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  those  diffident  ones,  and  so,  with  understanding  and 
sympathy,  can  emphasize  those  interests  and  lessen  the  difficul- 
ties. 

None  the  less  important  is  the  task  of  conforming  the  officious, 
lime-light-seeking  pupil  who  is  over  zealous  to  lead,  into  a  ready 
follower.     I  have  in  mind  an  instance  which  exemplifies  both. 

A  Chinese  boy  of  nineteen  years  was  sent  into  my  fifth  grade. 
He  had  some  education  in  his  own  country  and  was  eager  for 
more,  here.  When  he  entered,  he  spoke  very  little  of  our  lan- 
guage; so  must  need  listen  and  follow  all  the  time.  He  even 
shrank  from  asking  me  questions  or  from  coming  to  my  desk. 

I  could  give  him  very  little  individual  attention  as  he  was  one 
of  a  class  of  forty-seven  pupils.     However,  some  willing  boys  sat 
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near  him  and  they  were  instructed  to  help  him  on  each  lesson, 
(with  as  little  fuss  as  possible)  which  they  did,  splendidly. 
This  Chinese  boy  was  subjected  to  some  ridicule  in  the  yard  and 
on  the  street,  in  spite  of  the  master's  vigilance,  so  he  shrank  even 
more  from  being  conspicuous. 

Our  geography  was  taught  by  products,  as;  cotton,  silk,  tea, 
woolen  etc.,  instead  of  countries,  as  in  past  years. 

As  our  district  is  a  prosperous  one,  the  children  could  bring 
in  books,  pictures,  and  samples  of  many  of  the  products.  Some 
of  the  children  and  many  of  the  parents  had  traveled  in  the 
wheat  regions,  in  cotton  belts,  or  through  the  ranching  lands;  so 
we  had  much  interesting  data,  none  of  which  escaped  Walter's 
attention. 

I  interviewed  him  the  night  preceding  our  first  lesson  on 
"Tea;"  and  lo,  in  that  lesson,  our  stolid  Oriental  became  a  most 
enthusiastic  teacher ! 

As  his  father  was  in  business  and  he  himself  had  traveled 
through  many  parts  of  China;  he — from  his  back  corner  seat — 
with  a  glowing  smile  told  us  in  understandable  (if  not  perfect) 
English,  a  real  story  of  tea.  He  had  pictures  and  samples  which 
he  distributed.  He,  who  had  never  recited,  even,  before,  con- 
ducted the  class!  He  answered  their  questions  and  mine,  using 
-such  words  as;  suburbs,  jassimine,  terraces,  and  fertilize,  which 
were  not  in  the  vocabularies  of  the  other  fifth  grade  children. 
Thus,  he  came  into  his  own! 

It  was  a  revelation  to  the  class.  It  changed  his  status.  He 
had  become  for  once  a  leader!  They  sensed  his  superior  age, 
education,  and  experience  and  thereafter  treated  him  with  more 
respect.  "What  is  more  important,  he  rose  in  his  own  estimation. 
He  gained  self-confidence,  all  because  he  had  something  to  give — 
he  knew  something  that  no  one  else  there,  knew. 

Incidentally,  the  two  most  officious  and  know-it-all  little  per- 
sons in  the  class  were  so  overwhelmed  by  Walter's  knowledge  of 
something  of  which  they  knew  so  little,  that  it  took  them  a  few 
days  to  recover;  at  which  time  I  deemed  it  vdse  to  start  the  sub- 
ject "Silk. 
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The  subject  brought  our  Chinese  boy  forward  again,  since  he 
had  helped  gather  silk-worms.  He  brought  us  almost  priceless 
pieces  of  embroidered  Chinese  silk,  told  us  of  the  wages  of  the 
"Weavers,  and  gave  us  a  vivid  picture  of  Canton. 

Thus  every  person  has  some  hobby  which  he  will  ride,  some 
experience  which  he  will  relate,  some  idea  which  he  will  exploit, 
or  some  gift  which  he  will  develop,  if  given  the  proper  opportun- 
ity. As  teachers,  we  should  discover  these  and  furnish  the  oppor- 
tunities; because  there  is  a  feeling  of  self-respect  aad  reliance 
developed  just  by  knowing  that  one  can  be  a  leader  even  in  one 
thing.  It  encourages  initiative  instead  of  stifling  it,  as  is  so 
often  done  in  our  schools. 

'No  person  can  live  his  life  without  needing  at  some  time  to 
become  a  leader,  and  the  very  fact  that,  at  some  previous  time, 
he  has,  even  in  a  small  way,  led  in  something,  gives  him  the  cour- 
age when  the  need  arises. 

We  must  not  forget  the  followers,  either,  as  they,  like  good 
listeners,  are  much  to  be  desired.  We  should  train  our  boys  and 
girls  to  put  aside  their  own  wills,  to  work  together,  and  to  lend 
a  helping  hand.  The  schools  can  do  these  things,  and  will,  by 
so  doing,  make  better  citizens. 
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By  a  Teaohee 

|jimiimiiiHiiimmiiic|]V£ONG  the  many  good  lessons  taught  by  the  Great 
War  are  those  relating  to  the  problem  of  physical 
fitness  during  times  of  peace.  One  startling  fact 
uncovered  by  the  draft  examinations  was  that  over 
one-fourth  of  the  men  of  the  United  States  were — 
i  I    and  are — unfit  to  fight.     'No  figures  are  available 

I  I    referring  to  women  on  this  same  subject,  but  from 

4i>»iiiiiiiimaiiiiiMiiiiic      ^^^  universality  of  the  causes  enumerated  for  this 

condition,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  same  ratio  holds  good  for 
either  sex.  Citizens  who  are  physically  unfit  for  the  sacrifices  of 
war  are  even  less  able  to  efiiciently  carry  on  the  work  demanded  in 
times  of  peace,  and  this  state  of  degeneracy  bodes  much  evil  not 
only  for  the  future  of  our  nation  but  also  for  the  very  existence  of 
the  race. 

What  is  the  main  cause  of  so  much  disability,  degeneracy,  and 
deformity  ?  According  to  Surgeon  General  Gorgas  of  the  Army, 
the  greatest  cause  of  disability  in  military  life  has  been  the 
venereal  diseases.  Furthermore,  he  states  that  five  out  of  every 
six  cases  discovered  in  the  army  were  contracted  before  entrance 
into  military  service.  What  more  is  needed  to  show  that  this  is  a 
peace-time  problem,  and  not  primarily  one  of  war?  While  our 
loss  of  man-power  is  thus  tabulated,  who  is  able  to  tell  of  the  loss 
caused  by  suffering,  death,  shame,  and  broken  social  ties?  Who 
can  estimate  the  number  of  innocent  lives  rendered  shameful  and 
useless  by  the  grasp  of  that  octopus,  venereal  disease  ?  Each  year 
the  courts  grind  forth  their  hideous  grist  of  criminal  degenerates. 
Each  year  the  hospitals  see  their  vast  quota  of  innocent  women 
and  children  come  to  suffer  the  mutilation  of  necessary  operations 
which  have  had  their  causative  factor  in  shameful  disease.  Each 
year  perceives  its  thousands  of  blind,  dead,  or  deformed  babies — 
innocent  victims  of  a  giant  crime.  Are  these  things  a  menace  to 
our  national  life?    Who  can  doubt  it? 
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•  J I Wkat ' is  the  deep,  the  iunderly ing .  caus^  of  so  much  misery .  and 
disgrace  ?  Ignorance !  Medical  men  who;  have  made  a  study  of 
this  matter  among  army  men  report  a  gross  ignorance  and  mis- 
education  concerning  sex  facts,  unbelieveable  in  members  of  so 
enlightened;  a  nation  as  ours.  Lack  of  information,  and  mis-infor- 
mation, have  led  thousands  to  believe  that  sex  relations  are  neces- 
sary to  health,  or  that  venereal  diseases  are  "no  worse  than  a  bad 
cold,?  or' (dozens  of  other  fallacies  and  evasions.  Kot  long  ago 
these  men  were  boys,  innocent  and  curious — ^suscep table  to  helpful 
teaching.  [N'ow  the  lives  of  many  of  them  are  .blasted  and  ,their 
hopes  of i  happiness  shattered.  J^qr , fjoes,  the, evili  end  )iW.  | .  W^,at 
of  theiiv  families  and  those  with  whom  they  must  come ,  in  daily 
contact?  Can  the  mingling  of  so  much  black  pigment,  in ^^]^hit9 
lead  escape  having  a  darkening  effect  upoan;  the  ,:v^]|iole,?,^,.j   .f£),i,..jf,^ 

The  time  to  have  corrected  this  evil  was  when  these  men  were 
still  young  boys.  /^Children  axe  naturally  curious  regarding  the 
facts  of  reproduction,"  sa^y^s  a  pamphlet  putout  for  teachers  by 
the  United  States  Public  hpalth  Service  upon  this  subject.  '^Puly 
an  abnormally  dull  child  can  grow  up  without  a  vivid  interest  in 
the  wonderful  drama  of  the  renewal  of  life  he  sees  about  hiua,  and 
without  experiencing  the  natural  impulses  and  emotion^,  of 
adolescence."  If  wholesome  teachings  are  not  given,  "ignorant 
nurses,  hearsay  and  unreliable  gossip  of  companions^  advertise- 
ments of  quack  doctors  and  patent  medicines,  lurid  imofti^fil 
pictures,  and  personal  adventures"  become  his  teachers.  i 

^\;  The  same  authority,  using  material  gotten  from  M,  J,  Exnei^'i^ 
study  i<>f.  M8,  college  ^^en,  regarding^  th^ir.  9e;s.  exp^^riejicegi ^ ^ 
blpyhood,   reveals  the  following  facts:  .  ;     •         -  ,, 

;;  "1.  A  large  majority  of  boys  get  their  first  pemjianei^t  i^nr 
pjessions  about  sex:  from  improper  sources  )3efore  the  age  of ,  J?." 

"2.  The  ideas  received  from  improper  sources  have  often  led 
t^sonjie,  form  of  ise;p^4  practi^p,iTOst.'.ft#!^i,J^t;WQqif  jti^jq,;fg^  of 
l^<ftndvl^.yea]rs.'^o[>  ro'^^fd  3o  xi^nmvroA  JrrJ  AAuh  ?'u\  :)orrr}^rrr  ni 
f;),"3.  Instruction  in, the  past  has  generally  been irom  four  to 
si^  ye^rs;  too  lata  Wheu  it  ha^  beep;  given  at  all  by  pa^pjft^.^oif 
t^a(?hejr,  it  has  be^  helpful,;  exentjwpg]i, <Jrude.,aa^4  fl^ea^^^^ 
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It  is  quite  evident  from  these  reports  and  similar  ones  that 
failure  to  give  sound  instruction  to  young  children  often  results 
in  sex  practices  which  undermine  the  health,  both  moral  and 
physical,  of  the  victim,  and  may  even  lead  to  a  career  of  immoral- 
ity and  disease.  It  is  also  evident  that  our  long-kept  taboo  on 
sex  discussion,  the  product  of  an  outgrown  prudery  which  teaches 
that  the  younth  must  be  kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  ways 
of  reproduction,  is  a  hideous  mistake,  and  a  crime  not  only  against 
the  child,  but  against  the  race  as  well.  Most  boys  and  girls  are 
clean  in  mind  and  body.  The  natural  instinct  of  youth  gives  them 
this  advantage.  If  they  are  dealt  with  honestly  and  intelligently, 
so  that  they  may  not  only  be  able  to  tell  right  from  wrong  but 
to  know  the  reason  for  the  differentiation,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
cleaner,  better  lives  will  be  the  result. 

Sex  education  aims  at  vastly  more  than  the  mere  elimination 
of  venereal  diseases.  They  are  merely  the  prominent  index  of 
moral  turpitude,  and  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  of  us  who  are 
smugly  satisfied  in  the  old  mistake  of  silence  concerning  these 
things.  To  abolish  entirely  the  evils  of  wrong  sex  practices,  and  to 
spread  the  light  of  helpful  education  into  all  these  dark  corners 
of  ignorance  is  an  extremely  difficult  task,  almost  an  impossible 
one ;  but  so  important  is  the  work  that  every  effort  is  being  made 
by  Federal  and  state  health  authorities  to  bring  it  before  the 
public  in  the  proper  light. 

To  aid  in  this  work,  what  can  we  teachers  do  ?  It  is  the  business 
of  parents  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  mysteries  of  sex.  We 
have  neither  the  close  personal  contact  nor  the  mental  equipment 
and  method  training  necessary  to  give  such  information  and  still 
be  sure  of  a  right  influence.  If  we  should  attempt  any  such 
thing,  would  not  our  patrons  rise  up  in  indigation  and  banish  us 
from  the  country? 

Too  often  these  objections  are  true.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  parent 
to  instruct  his  child,  but  how  many  of  them  do  ?  In  many  homes 
such  a  condition  of  ignorance  and  neglect  exists  in  the  parents 
themselves  as  to  make  this  source  one  of  bad  instead  of  good 
influence.     In  others  the  parents  do  not  seem  to  feel  the  need  or 
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are  naturally  hesitant  to  speak  on  this  delicate  subject,  seeming 
rather  to  prefer  that  their  children  brave  the  dangers  of  ignorance 
than  to  risk  a  mistake  or  to  overcome  their  inbred  repugnance  of 
a  subject  which,  instead  of  being  disgaceful  as  they  imagine,  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  interesting  facts  of  biology. 
[Further,  we  must  not  forget  the  large  numbers  of  orphaned 
<;hildren  who  have  no  one  very  near  of  kin  who  can  or  is  willing 
to  impart  the  necessary  information. 

In  the  absence  of  home  education  are  we  teachers  to  let  this 
thing  slide  along;  are  we  to  stand  by  and  see  wrong  committed 
through  the  ignorance  of  those  children  in  whose  futures  we  are  so 
interested  ?    No !     Something  can  be  done,  and  we  must  do  it. 

The  giving  of  efficient  sex  education  becomes  a  rather  easy 
matter  in  high  school  or  college,  where  a  number  of  courses  are 
especially  fitted  for  its  introduction.  Biology,  zoology,  advanced 
physiology,  anatomy,  all  these  give  an  excellent  chance  for  the 
introduction  of  sex  knowledge  in  a  natural  and  helpful  manner. 
Even  botany  may  be  made  to  yield  a  chance  for  the  discussion  of 
reproduction  in  both  plants  and  animals,  and  the  instruction  thus 
afforded  may  be  doubly  helpful  in  that  it  is  not  pointedly  directed 
at  the  human  system,  although  the  chance  should  not  be  passed 
for  showing  that  application  may  be  made  here  also.  The  super- 
visor of  physical  education  is  perhaps  the  one  who  comes  closest 
into  contact  with  the  youngsters  in  a  physical  way,  and  while  he 
is  showing  them  the  advantages  of  clean  living  as  regards  food, 
exercise,  and  personal  cleanliness,  might  he  not  also  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  importance  of  sexual  health? 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  teachers  are  not  capable 
of  giving  this  instruction.  The  task  is  an  extremely  delicate  one, 
and  not  only  requires  a  good  understanding  and  proper  subjects 
but  also  a  sympathetic  personality  and  special  methods.  The 
attitude  of  the  teacher  should  be  taken  into  serious  consideration. 
He  must  not  be  flippant  or  have  his  main  interest  in  the  abnor- 
malties  of  sex.  He  must  not  become  easily  excited  in  discussing 
it  or  be  soured  and  pessimistic  in  his  views.  His  personal  integ- 
rity  and  sincerity  must  be  above  reproach,   and  he  must  not 
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ppsses^  any  (^a^^geyo^s ;  91^  rad^^caJ^  ?f^W^.  r9<^ft^ W¥S  ^^x ,  w^t;  founded 
upon ^  thboroTigli  baokgrpund  of  theory  ^n,d,^pj9J^^i^G^v,  Above .^11, 
te  siiould  have  pe^^s3^pft  to  takjs  ^^  ^l^e,,\^;rj^  fjr(^pi,,^S;,pi;j^ 
or  school  boardj ;a^d>|, if,  possible^, J^^^  j'/iidir;^  si 

'    Teachers^  evenjiA  high  schools,, sWiiUd^b^^  cautionS;  in- taking 

y^P  ike  subject^  le^t  wrong  impressions  b^  gi V€a;i.  Kareljy ,  or 
ney^p  should  a  teacher  attempt  tp  give  information  to  qh^  i^i  \X\^^ 
opposite  sex  or  to  groups  of  greatly  varying  age.  Often  it  is  bepit 
to  treat  the  pupils  individually,  and .  ^ fjij^j  i|[^p(J,^  j  j^J^j  ^in^jlpruction 
allowed  to  vary  to  fit  the  case  at  hand.  ,.,,  ,„■,,.  .,,,,,,(..    .'  ;;  ,  ■ 

While  sex  educatipn  may  Id^  jPJFqfitably  give^  co?npara,tiyQ 

ease  in  the  advanced  school,  the  fact  reiiiains  as  shown  by  Dr.  E?^j 
ner^  that  this  vital  infopnation  is  badly  ^e^deji.  li^rpg  before  either 
hiysavd  girls  att^qin  ,^i^e  ,e7^ir^7j4ie,4it^^^  tba;^ 

some  sort  of  sex  education  must  be  given  during  the  granamtSir 
school  age.  But  heri^^  ^specially,  the  caution  applies  concerning  thj^ 
fitness  of  the  teacher  ixf^j^ojbhe  work.  Again  quoting  our  pai^phl©t> 
we  find  that  "most  grade  school  teachers  in  the  schools  todatj 
arei  not. in  position  to  undertake  such  work."  ,.Thp  first  step  ii^ 
^UQh  a ,  ca^ip,  then  is,  for  the  teacher,  wjietlier ,  ,?chpol ,,  instruotipii 
is  givesn  or  not, ,  to^  attempjt  ^p  gej^~  thi<^  {j^rp^is ,  tp  instr;i^t ,  their,  oim 

successfully  used  in  the  introduotion  pf .  sex  instruction^:  .n&tuil0 
study  and  physical  educatiop.  But  even.here:the  attempt  should 
not  be  made  by  a  teacher  who  dop^  not  thprpughly  understand 
her  subject  and  who  has  not  had  j^piixie,  spj^iai .  training  in  methp<fe 
of  introducing  the  subject     I'urthennore,  she  should  do  nothing 


nawpered  1^  this,  work,  and  if  muph  cai:e  is  not  used,  an  attemp:« 
to  forward  it  in  her  class^oi^^  ?;|ay,i1:^,,4^^^i^^V^s.  ;  ;TheM<^ilig; 
need  is  now  for  teachers  wlfpj^e,^?^ix^  m^W  ^ark,  ,^s  iipL  othet 
branches—a  thing  which  fj^p,  ;^o:niial  schools  have  largely 
^^f^k)h)?i^^  ?^  :r}pit  jc^fe  secured  but  securable 
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characterises  tlie  geni^^ktklii'  b^fdr^  tb'eiJiy  kind  Wth  lilii^ '  siiri^  dis- 
astrous  results.  .;i  '^?  i'iUi;-^!    /■;••'    :  tj   -rnirji'..  o:i^:    i  >]  fK  .^  .    ;H^J. 

•  Only  the  most  linleiarti^d'  aiiiorlg  W^'-iilo  'Mt  ■  tnbw-  1^e  T^^^d\  of 
sex  education  in  early '  youth)  indfeT'i^''thel^'ar6'wte 
that  to  be  of  the  most  value  it  Itiust  lie  giVfen  l6!ng  before  the 
adolescent  period,  yet  how  few  of  us  who  are  willing  have  tho 
training  ^nd  ex]j>erienice  necessary  for*  th^  successful  inculti^tiion ! 
For  the  most  of  us  there  is  only  one  avenue  open — the  influfenc- 
itig  of  parents  to  give  this  vital  knowledge  to  their  owii  childi^en. 
In  this  we  can  help  them  by  giving  a  friendly  word' of  advice  iiW 
and  then  privately  to  those  children  we  think  most  ill  need,  and 
by  supplying  pamphli^ts  and  books  to  our  patrons  f rom  \^hicli 
they  may  draw  inspiration  and'  knowledge  to  help  theni.  ''^•'^'^'^  '*^ 
i  Many  of  these  pamphlets  have  been  published  by  Fedetal  aid 
state  boards  of  health  for  distribution,  and  they  are  all  well  wortli^ 
the  studying.  Some  are  prepared  to  be  placed  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  themselves,  but  this  should  always  be  done 
by  the  parent  or  with  his  consent. 

The  pamphlet  quoted  in  this  article.  The  Problem  Of  Sex 
Education  In  Schools,  is  one  especially  upon  the  problem  of  sex 
education  as  it  relates  to  educators,  and  may  be  had  free  from 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Also  the  following:*--;  od)  io  iBrinnho  b  holhomn  .uodi  O 
c,  ,  ^  -^  i  ,i^  hrr/rnnv  '^.abniod  ^mf&ed  m  i?.RoiuO 
feet  A.     i^or,,  you^;3?ie^^,,^  j-^.jg  ,{^^^5  ^fubo<hio^i 

Set  B.  ForJtL^g^n^ai^l.tpuWiojufihnnff  liofit  oo^.  noU 
Set  C.  FQr^'iboysv;  :;(miv  ,;^;r.,-  ^^v[o?frfOf{>  Io  'lonofi  rrl 
Set  D.    Mt  parents  <D^chii(lr^:>^  fff*''^  Ir-^nvrr  jIO 

Set  E.  rmyi^^msMa^jmi^^     ^uMI 

Set  F.     For -educators,,     y^.^,^  .,^^^  ^^u^..,  ,,^  ^,^  ,,^j^ 

These   help^Mt^t^Mfets   lii^^  addresses 

From  theritoeifiiciatt  SOGiail  Hy^eri^lA:sk>ciM  W  40th 

St.,  -Newm^rk-^^  "^'•^^'>  >^"'  ■-'"   -'Ot^;.iiiMfr..;:..  ov., /T 

Sm  Edtcafeoii^iii''eH^  Home  and  High  School. 
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The  Educational  Attack  "upon  the  Problems  of  Social  Hygiene. 

The  Matter  and  Methods  of  Sex  Education. 

Erom  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Association,  Portland,  Oregon — 

The  School  Teacher  and  Sex  Education. 

The  Need  for  Sex  Education. 

Eacts  Regarding  the  Sex  Experiences  of  Boys. 

Erom  The  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N'ew  York 
City- 
Problems  and  Principles  of  Sex  Education,  A  Study  of  948 
College  Men,  by  M.  J.  Exner,  M.  D. 

A  list  of  valuable  books,  too  long  to  reproduce  here,  on  the 
problem  of  sex  may  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  quoted  above  and 
others.  Every  teacher  should  have  a  library  of  the  free  pamph- 
lets at  least,  whether  there  is  any  intention  to  give  sex  instruction, 
or  not. 


To  A  Comet 


0  thou,  miscalled  a  criminal  of  the  sky, 
Outcast  in  heaven,  homeless  vagrant  star 
Foreboding  death  and  awful  doom  of  war, 

Men  see  their  burning  sins  in  thee,  and  cry 

In  horror  of  themselves  when  thou  art  nigh! 
Oh,  wing'd  with  love  thou  comest  from  afar. 
Perchance  the  life  of  worlds  borne  in  thy  car, 

Young  fire  to  freshen  old  orbs  lest  they  die ! 

How  sad  our  earth,  and  evil — for  it  sees 
Always,  in  the  unknown,  portents  it  fears! 
Is  there  a  planet,  circling  any  sun, 

So  sorrowful?     Or  dost  thou  smile  on  peace 
And  love  and  joy  achieved  on  happier  spheres 
Where  consummations  we  but  dream  are  won? 

Stokely  S.   Fishbb. 


(ttlaub  (Kfma  MxnQBk^^ 


With  profound  regret,  which  will  be  shared  by  thousands  of  teachers 
throughout  the  country,  we  chronicle  the  passing  of  a  great  teacher  of 
students  and  teachers,  Miss  Maud  Elma  Kingsley. 

Miss  Kingsley  died  at  her  home  in  East  Maehias,  Maine,  of  pneumonia, 
on  February  13,  after  an  illness  of  only  two  or  three  days. 

She  was  a  graduate  of  Colby  College,  and  had  taught  school  in  early 
post-graduate  days;  but  by  reason  of  poor  health  had  retired  from  the 
ranks  after  a  time.  When  able  to  think  of  work  again,  after  several 
years  of  invalidism,  she  began  the  preparation  of  Outline  Studies  in- 
tended to  aid  teachers  and  pupils  in  attaining  more  definite  results  frona 
their  study  periods  in  such  subjects  as  English  Literature,  History,  Latin^ 
Grammar,  Geography,  Civics,  etc.  Her  special  field  was  Literature,  in 
which,  through  a  lifetime  of  patient  and  enthusiastic  critical  research, 
she  became  an  expert  and  authority  of  high  rank. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  Miss  Kingsley  contributed  one  of  her 
Outline  Studies  to  Education.  An  immediate  interest  in  her  work  was 
noticed  by  the  Editor,  indicated  by  frequent  calls  which  followed,  for  the 
number  of  the  magazine  in  which  it  had  appeared.  As  more  Outlines 
were  published  from  time  to  time,  the  same  demand  was  noted.  The 
so-called  "College  English"  requirements  of  that  day  included  twenty- 
two  difl'erent  titles  by  leading  authors.  Miss  Kingsley  was  asked  to  cover 
this  series  with  her  discriminating  Outlines, — to  be  published  in  sepa- 
rate pamphlets  that  could  be  sold  at  a  low  price  to  teachers  and  pupils 
in  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  With  patient  study,  wide  research,  and 
marvelous  discernment,  she  proceeded  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task.  It  proved  to  be  her  great  life  work,  and  she  always  found  it  a 
most  worthy  and  inspiring  one.  Her  Outline  Studies  in  published  form 
now^  number  more  than  a  hundred  volumes  on  English  and  American 
Literature,  History,  Geography,  Latin,  Grammar  and  Civics.  She  also 
edited  thirteen  volumes  in  a  series  of  English  Texts  and  Outlines  com- 
bined,— a  series  which  it  was  her  purpose  to  enlarge  by  the  addition  of 
m.any  further  volumes  had  she  been  spared  to  go  on  with  her  work. 

In  addition  to  this  vast  amount  of  critical  and  analytical  work,  Miss 
Kingsley  had  many  private  local  pupils  who  came  to  her  home  to  be 
coached  and  to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  her  inspired  thought.  She  was 
a  born  teacher  and  a  teacher  of  teachers.  Her  published  work  has  en- 
circled the  earth  and  carried  revelation  and  inspiration  to  thousands  of 
pupils  and  educators. 

We  count  it  one  of  our  very  highest  honors  to  have  been,  providen- 
tially, the  means  through  which  Miss  Kingsley's  great  work  has  been 
made  available  to  students  and  teachers  everywhere.  Her  career  is  one 
more  illustration  of  the  supremacy  of  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual 
over  the  physical  in  human  lives.  She  overcame  handicaps  and  difficul- 
ties that  were  enormous.  In  spite  of  these  she  kept  patient,  courageous 
and  cheerful.  She  discerned  the  great  thoughts  and  transmitted  the 
choice  inspirations  of  the  world's  great  thinkers  to  multitudes  of  people 
everywhere. 

Now,  we  like  to  think  that  among  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  per- 
fect, she  holds  high  converse  among  the  saints  of  God  in  heaven. 

F.  H.  P. 


American  Notes^-^EditoriaL  i  -,.  a,  i,  i. 

Last  summer  there  was  held  at  Honolulii,Hawaiian  .  Islands,  a 
remarkable  Conference  61/  Educators  in  '  k  •  "Pan- Pacific  C6ngress" 
toT  the  consideration,  pi  tie  m,iiltiWdinQiis  piioWeins  ijnvolve^^ 
rapidly  increasing  and  complex  population  ot  Hawaii  and  other 
Pacific  Islands.  Our  mainland  was  ably  represented  in  this  confer^ 
ehce  and  the  ^ddresse^  were  6f  ;a  very  high  order.  The  results 
already  attained,  under  the  lea^.  61  American  ^duqdtorg  chiefly,  W^e 
shown  to  be  most  substantial  and  encouraging.  The  problems,  are 
made  difficult  by  the  diyersity^  of  languages;  but  it  was  shown-  that 
English  is  making  itself  easily  the  leading  language,  even'  thdiigli 
Americans,  in  the  raciar^ense,  are  in  the  decided  Mhority.'  TO 
influence,  first,  of  the  missionaries  who  established  civilisation  in  these 
Islands  one  hundred  years  ago;  and  secondly,  of  their  descendants, 
'w'ho  entered  into  business  and  social  life  in  these  fair  isles,  and  who 
haVe  steadily  uphelii  the  best  traditions  :  of  the^r  father^,  ihakf rig 
iaie  there  attractive  to  a  desirable  class  of  Amej-ican  business  .anj 
professional  men  and  their  families,  has  resulted  in  a*  great  and 
irresistible  force  for  the  transforrnationof  alien  racesr  The  Island^ 
have  become  a  "melting-pot,^'  the  produets  of  \vhich  are  bieihg  cqii- 
'^umed  in  various  parts  of  the  ep*rt5i,  spreading  Wesf.erp  i,(Je^s ,  a*^A 
ideals  throughout  Ghristendomi,  and  .H^aiheindooawas/T^lhiifi  h^ubi 

Vo   i.."»i.tn.ri;    /."f!"   ■•>{  'i:j-i/;ii!')  i.J   '>,-nij  i.  fj    ;  .rl   -•;;-//    ;t   (Villi  ^'r  >of'ro:?  r,    -,b3iiU:i 

^^  'Mij^'iioT^'tii^' ,^ri^^ 

I*,lans,  we  learn,  are,  well  under  way  for  an  International  Congress 
on  Education,  to  meet  in  the  United  States  in  1933,  under' the 
auspices  of  our  National  Education  Association. •"'••  '^^y'"»  '^'^^  iv3i;->i£) 
Dr.  Augustus  0.  Thomas,  of  Maine,  chairman  6'f  'the '^sso6ia^jSn^ 
pommittee  on  foreign  relations,  has  been  in  Washington  in  conferr 
enee  with  President  Harding  and  others  who  are  interested  in  pro- 
inoting  world  understanding  through  education.  'At  the  request  of 
Mi;gs  Charl  Ormond  William's,  ^ '  T^reaideht,  of  th6  Associatipi^^  'f^f^ 
TJiomas  has  directed  a  formal  letter  to  ;,P?:'e9id!eht  Harding^  a^ki^ig 
Hm  to  extend  to  the  nations  represented  in  the  Arma .  Gonf  eren<^e 
an  invitation  to  join  America  in  this  educational  congress.  '  '  .,  *' 
"  •  Such  a  conference  will .  conserve  thi  fruits  of  the  '  receipt  I^Arni^ 
Conference  by  developing  among  the  children  of  each  nation  right 
attitudes  toward  the  peoples  of  other  nations.     The  dynamic  forces 
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ifchat^njake-for  w^drpepce  aire  formed  i when  and  as  the  young  a*pfe 
taught,  "'t'he  teachei^ .  wihether  mother,  priest j  'Ot"  schoolma^e?^, '  is 
tlae^^^^atJmlk^Ti  of  histot-y^ :  and'  the  schDoiJ  ^111/  sHsi^e  rith^^tetMy  of 
tomorrow,"  coritanues  the  statemienl  ^m;;    :1    ^^ ;  ii^]i.r,,o    !nifollr.o(j6o 

The  committee  of  the  National  Education   Association   suggests 
that   the  world   congress   might  well   work   towards   the   following 

t)b{|e(Jtives:iiOo<f  ?p.r[  o)?.)?*  -i'foY  v/-^^  fii  noiboqaai  ir.oihoiK  [oodo8 
9.11  b9#^«q   J^lOt  .lo  0[fil)i[^lA;^v[  'mV^      v-iioioilio  \o  ).rl.3([  i»Bf<^/.t>]; 

TonofA^uifnfoO  o/i>  lo  -h.fa.i  -.f)  -li  b^onf.[  ^i  ^/^[  -lU  lo  hiofrfoo lolfia 
^fi.%lR[S?>f>TOS  ^^RWt  ^,j^^}(^{yi4«|tpte?Q^fe;ivf  ;^he,ii?ig}itsittn)di^f^^ 
fe^?^=-9fc[^W.[^¥oM^yi:  \[n\  ojiii  y/ubo  ot  Y;iB?..3009ft  brniol  9d  '{Bnt  as 
[vv^.fip-'Ko  deyek^p^aiira^preciaiibnj  off  tlie  value-  a^  tfie  ^ibh^rftM 
gjf t^^  9t  nsajioj^alitiy  ]  through  cenif uries  of  prpgresi^  and  devel6pnifeiitt 
9  /  i4.  )  3M  seculre  mw6  laceurate '  aftd  Sati'sfyfr^  IhfoMKtWn,'  atk^  lnt)'/i 
adefjuate^  staiBmdvisi'in •  tke^ 'te^tb<^Ms^%^eid'  hi  'ffi^'gclio6lff  -o'f  l&e.-  VM^ 
oas^.TJOuritriesiiV:)^  olBia  *i(ia^     .^t'H  ,Y;fr>JHf«t  ai  J.^K  oor/roa  [[vro  r. 

J-  SJi'iT6  io^tiet  .a^'ASfiorial'  bdmrade^hlpK  ¥i^W^  coAMence;  wT|iLch^]^ 
p^btu*^^  ^''^iA'61i^''^m'j;)athieti'c   appteciation  '  am^^  '  \ 

8fr^3i7ff.[ia^^l^  Mid'tfi^  mtiids'and  iie^ts  of  tli^ ' rising (^^^^^^ 
tion  those  spiritua],  values  npces^ary  to  carry  for.\^ard  the.  ,pri:|:^(^ipje8 

etophafiize 

fe^%piV,fe    1^^  ji?({t    ?,{i(.[Jjq   O)    ;3ffOlgfj-{ 

^.^It^fi^^-^/opojse^  tc^r^^^^  lo   (fififu  9([Boao  aavil 

1.  The  teaching  of  international , civics^  which  wM' acquaint  ine 
i»Jsing'"^'geiieipki6ii  'With^the  ^tariou^'poitits  p]P'c6nW^  necessary' 

«nd  facilitated  by  the  mddytn'iA'eaiis'of'WMtiij^^^  ^ 

Q'^^-'tPhfei  bijganiMion  cjj?  t^x^bodi  mkeriaV^'use;'!'^ 
M  VilP ■  '^i^' ^a  ttiOT^ '  aicci^rate  Vvisualization  of  itie  .dominant  .^aijis 

Fn|^°^-vif?Fn^o 'f^^.b^  ^fiomp,  ?^y^m^ih  oLdBDifTurfiaioo  lo  fToi3a9iqqfia 
-bmr(i4r.i^B^^^ '^^         to>  uaiiy&rsal^.  edudatiomo/rnn  jSiffinf  .odi  fti 

5.  An  exchange  of  articles  on  education' 'sefttteg^fbrtf?  ^5^6^ife¥ 
af^4.  np^eftq^M  -i^^led i  ifla •  f the) ; warioite.  "Clotifciel^/  '%n!if^^  W^  6^cHainge*^of 
■f (|);^?a^ipftal;. periodicals^ oioirvKi  ibtri  •^•ifilif  o^  bifa  ^[oodr^  ,ci  iioilsl 

6.  The  designation  of  a  dky-W'W'>^B§er'fkW^4ll^WM^ 


I 
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known  as  "World  Goodwill  Day,"  when  programs  may  be  given 
such  as  will  promote  international  friendship. 

Undoubtedly  this  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  significant 
educational  congresses   in  the  history  of  the  world. 


School  medical  inspection  in  New  York  State  has  been  developed 
to  a  high  point  of  efficiency.  The  Legislature  of  1913  passed  the 
first  state-wide  school  medical  measure  in  the  United  States.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education^  who  is  authorized  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  found  necessary  to  carry  into  full  force  the  purposes  and 
intent  of  the  law.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  required 
under  the  statute  to  appoint  a  competent  physician  who  has  been  in 
the  actual  practice  of  his  profession  for  a  period  of  at  least  five 
years,  as  State  Medical  Inspector  of  Schools.  This  was  done  from 
a  civil  service  list  in  January,  1915.  The  State  Medical  Inspector 
of  Schools  began  his  duties  on  February  1,  1915.  He  is  required, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

Some  of  the  chief  purposes  of  this  law  are  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  discover  physical,  dental,  mental,  or  other  defects  of 
school  children,  and  to  secure  their  correction  if  possible. 

2.  To  co-operate  with  school  authorities  to  so  teach  practical 
hygiene  to  pupils  that  they  may  by  its  daily  application  to  their 
lives  escape  many  of  the  physical  and  mental  defects  so  often  ac- 
quired in  school. 

3.  To  examine  teachers  and  to  assist  them  to  establish  and  tO' 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  physical  fitness. 

4.  To  co-operate  (a)  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  in  the  fundamental  essentials  of  practical  hygiene;  (b) 
in  the  training  of  teachers  to  recognize  mental  and  physical  defects 
and  how  to  deal  successfully  with  them. 

5.  To  co-operate  with  health  authorities  in  the  recognition  and 
suppression  of  communicable  diseases  among  school  children,  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  sanitation  in  school  build- 
ings and  on  school  premises. 

6.  To  co-operate  with  all  agencies  interested  in  health  and  sani- 
tation in  schools  and  to  utilize  such  agencies  in  such  manner  that 
the  best  results  may  be   accomplished. 

7.  To  bring  the  school  and  the  home  into  closer  and  more  co- 
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operative  relation  with  each  other,  to  the  end  that  good  health  may 
be  popularized  in  both  and  many  of  the  physical  defects  so  common 
among  school  children  be  prevented  or  corrected. 

8.  To  systematize,  standardize  and  stimulate  school  medical 
inspection  in  its  general  interpretation,  that  the  best  results  may 
be  accomplished  in  the  enforcement  of  the  purposes  of  its  various 
provisions. 

9.  To  acquaint  the  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  other  profes- 
sions with  the  real  purpose  of  school  medical  inspection  and  to 
enlist  their  co-operation  and  guidance,  to  the  end  that  proper  pre- 
ventive and  corrective  assistance  may  be  given  to  teachers  and  to 
pupils  in  our  health  service  in  schools. 


The  reasons  for  going  to  high  school  have  been  summed  up  in 
three  little  booklets,  entitled,  "Your  Money  and  Your  Life"  (for 
boys),  "Come  On,  Girls,  Let's  Go"  (for  girls),  and,  "Why  Gradu- 
ate" (for  both).  These  booklets  show  how  high  school  pays,  the 
doors  of  opportunity  opened  to  high  school  graduates,  the  financial 
success  of  graduates,  the  social  advantage,  the  good  times,  friend- 
ships and  pleasures  of  four  years  high  school  attendance.  These 
three  booklets  are  addressed  to  pupils  in  the  upper  grade  and  those 
that  are  debating  whether  to  discontinue  their  high  school  work. 
Copies  can  be  secured  by  addressing  the  Institute  for  Public  Ser- 
vice, 1125  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


"Childhood  is  the  basis  of  the  future,  and  I  believe  in  religious 
instruction  for  American  children.  The  future  of  the  nation  can- 
not be  trusted  to  the  children  unless  their  education  includes  their 
spiritual  development.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  we  give  our  atten- 
tion to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  America,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  intolerance,  nor  to  emphasize  distinctions  or  contro- 
versy between  creeds  or  beliefs,  but  to  extend  religious  teaching  ta 
all  in  such  form  that  conscience  is  developed  and  duty  to  one's 
neighbor  and  to  God  is  understood  and  fulfilled." — Warren  G, 
Harding,  President  of  the  United  States.  From  Religious  Educa- 
tion, Chicago,  August,  1921. 


Sick  and  disabled  World  War  veterans  scattered  through  tfhe 
regular  hospitals  of  Boston,  found  sprigs  of  bright  holly  decorating 
the  gift  stockings  given  then  on  Christmas,  because  pupils  at  thci 
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I»r!]h(^^^Srfi(fcl;  lit '  jilie'  Back  B^y  section'  of '  '.:6ost'on,  chewed  guni 
^'eh -gtinl  slibtildh't  be  '(Iheweii,     Th^^  Prince  School 

are  loyal  meinbers'  6^  'i!He'  ^iihiBr '  ^ed )  Gross  '  of',  the  *  Boston ;  Metro- 
^litati ,  Chapter.^  l^he're'  is  a  scliciol  'rule  'that ' gii'm  shall  not  be 
chewerf  dui^ing  school '  hbyrs^  and  the  pupils  decided  voluntarily- 
that  each  one'  who  broke  the  gum-chewiiig  rule  should  be  fined  tep 
cents  for  each  offense.     By  the  end  qf  a,  month ,  a  number  of ;  dollar^ 

ih'^ih  fines'  had'  acchnitilated.  ;The' iiaoney  was  tised  itp  bny  holly. 

o;  l)iii3    (:o[i')-[uii  TiV-WDMiK    lo,.i!-v,    ro   o>o.i:^/)'i  l.v/f  ^irt    mi-?/    -  :^J 

-0T([  'toqo-rq  hidf  biw  odf  <>r  .mmUliwi  Unn  (loilpoqo-oo  -tfodr   r^^tlii 
I!  1  The  Natibna;!  Edue^tiOn  AsMoefatidii' Ms^'m^db'  "^^^^     'M  frfifow- 
ing  editorial  which  should  be  widely  reproduced  by  the  press  of  the 
country : 

."The  Constitution  of  l^he  United .  States  coipniits  the  cpntralrof 
education.  ,to  the  r^spectiye  states.  /  T^  Assch 

cia,tion^  Relieves  that  the  cdntrol  of  education  should  remain  in  the 
states,  ah cl,  that  the  Federal  Government  ,sho\ild' discharge  its  edu- 
eationat  responsibilities  by  conducting  researches  in  the  various 
nelds  of  education  and  by  i^nancijal  {CO-operation  with  the .  states^^li^ 
certaih  fuiidameniais^'\^fcipfr'^^^^^^  g^pd.^Jtizeinsfiip,  i|i  •bptfe 

stat^,' and' nation!' '.^/^ '_,fi^  'r>[iiLLi<<  ol  r!0>^\nf>bii  oia  >l'>h''M>J  ■^}:n\ 
^^^^Jl^The'.  seaiit  support'^ ^^i'^clx'Jj^^'^^^^  '  p||  ;;]^^i^cat?pift:.hg-^  -yei^eijv^^ft 
Al^'the  hands  of  the  Federal'  Government  is  ^  disgrace  to  the,na;|ion) 
Meii  and ''women  of  proved  educational  ability,  haye:  been  paid  sal^7 
ries  that  would  be  too  low  even  for  mere  clerks.  In  many  cases  the 
Government  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  services  of  recognized 
experts ;  for'  the  ;  salaries;  provided.  '•'Iniw)rtani  investigations  have 
been;  leftunniadeor  have  beeiri  taken  i -dp  by  &,gerieies  lesfe  weir  fitted' 
tjian  r  the  Qovemment  to^  make  thehi.  Whole  departments  of  edu^la- 
tiional;  activity  ;  have  lacked  >  that :  stimulus  which  Woiild  cdnie '  ■  ftBiii.' 
^flcarefuV.  study  of  the  f^cts.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  is'  w6tf 
set.;  rfprthr.  in  ,  the  ■■  repoirt  ^of :  s the  Gommissioner  of '  Bducati6ri;,  ^Hoti J 
<{phn  r^jTigerty.fot*  the  .year  ending  June '^  1921,  iii  which 'h^  s^yst" 
sjS^ ( I,"  'J \  am: ;  of  'the  iopinion; ' that  the  Department  should  seriously 
cpiasider  the  question  as  to  i the  ^advisability  of  continuing  the  Bureau 
CL(y  Education  on  the:  present  basis  of  wholly  inadjequate  support. 
The  need  for  a  national  governmental  a^Mey  to^  Jierf orth  the 'f utte-^ 
tions  expected  of  this  bureau  is  imperative  and  unquestioned.  The 
efforts^ to  meet  the  need,  however,  are  l^?^^ely  nulljiified.by,t.he,.lf[^s- 
IStiVe ' '  restti'dtiohy  '  land  flriaiicial  limitations  by  which  the  -  Burea^ 
11' at ''pTe^eht'. 'handicapped.  In  mv  judgment,  it  would  be  better  iot\ 
tli^^^  F6d6fel'G<yv^etemeift-''t^^  field  of  activity 
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entiiieilyi  'iinless  provisioa'  is 'to  .fee  majdeiifoi:  it'oii'i'fa^  liberal 

\)m$l   aad  the   policy,  definitely  adopted   of  attempting  to  render 

in  an  effective  and  authoritative  way  the  kinds  of  constructive  ser^ 

vice  which  the  people  and  the  educators  themselves  demand.     It  is 

futile  to  continue  this  organization  on  the  present  penurious  ba^is 

and  vto  expect  returns  that  justify  the  outlay:'"  "'/^f'^^'if  % 

i.ioili'ioi   -onhluhlj   -nod}    o\)   rno^     Jooiios   m   Imn   uiuofl   U  'oAol 

.c^vJor^morld  -lo'l  ii  oi)  oi  imihJm.±limilJin)oi^  vn«  \^^  Ji^^^  ^^ov  noil;^ 

i-ifici   luoY   no  :>i9onoa-H96  'Jo  i)ni>l   fi  si  imdi  'io\  h  ^nioh   -msoi 

The  Com^Me  report  of  the  Isational  Committee  on  Mathematical: 
Requirements  in  Secondary  Schools  is  in  the  press  and  will  be 
ready  fiyr  distribution  in  i^pril.  It  is  pi4)lished  under  the  title, 
"The  Reorganization  of  Mathematics !  in  Secondary  Education/'i 
and  will  constitute  a  volume  of  about  500  pages.  Through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  General  Education  Board  the  National  Committee  is 
in  a  pos:^tipn,  to  distribute  large  numbers  of  this  report  free  ot 
charge.sM.it; is  hoped  that  the  funds  available  will  be  sufficient -t^' 
place  a  copy  of  this  report  in  every  regularly  maintained  high  school* 
library  and  also  to  furnish  every  individual  with  a  copy  free  oif 
charge  who  is  sufficiently  interested  to  ask  for  it.  Requests  from' 
individuals  for  this  report  are  now  being  received.  They  shpuld  be 
sent  to  J.  W.  Young,  chairman,  Hanover,  ISTew  Hampshire.  Indi- 
viduals interested  in  securing  a  copy  of  this  report  are  urged  to, 
send  in  their  requests  as  early  as  possible.  If  the  number  of  reA 
quests  received  exceeds  the  number  the  committee  is  able  to, dis- 
tribute, the  earlier  requests  will  receive  the  preference.  The  con- 
tents'of  the  report  includes  the  following  particulars:  A  brief  oiit- 
Kiie  oi£  'tlie  report;;  jaims^.^fij^^  instruction — ^general  prin- 

ciples •  ihathematics  for  years  seven,  eight  and  nine ;  mathematics 
for  years  ten,  eleven  and  twelve ;  college  entrance  requirements ; 
lists  of  propositions  in  plane  and  solid  geometry;  the  function  con- 
cept in. ; secondary  school  mathematics;  terms  and  symbols  in  ele- 
mentary mathematics.  Also  chapters  on:  "The  present  status 
of  disciplinary  values  in  education,"  by  Vevia  Blair;  "The 
theory  of  correlation  applied  to  school  grades,"  by  A.  R.  Cra- 
thorne;  "Mathematical  curricula  in  foreign  countries,"  by  J.  C. 
Brown;  "Experimental  courses  in  mathematics,"  by  Raleigh  Schor- 
ling;  "Standardized  tests  in  mathematics  for  secondary  schools," 
by  C.  B.  Upton;  "The  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics,"  by 
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E.  C.  Archibald;  "Certain  questionnaire  investigations,"  "Bibliog- 
raphy on  the  teaching  of  mathematics,"  by  D.  E.  Smith  and  J.  A. 
Foberg. 


Initiative  is  a  powerful  force.  It  should  be  encouraged  in  young 
folks  at  home  and  in  school.  Don't  do  their  thinking  for  them 
when  you  can  by  any  tactful  means  get  them  to  do  it  for  themselves. 
Your  doing  it  for  them  is  a  kind  of  self-conceit  on  your  part. 
The  chances  are  that  they  will  follow  your  lead,  if  you  lead  them; 
but  they  will  almost  certainly  run  wild  and  wide  of  the  goal  if  you 
try  to  drive  them.  The  stimulus  of  the  thought  that  you  expect 
your  child  to  work  out  most  of  his  problems  for  himself  will  make 
him  capable  of  doing  it.  This  confidence  wiU  be  an  all-powerful 
influence  to  carry  him  through  difficult  duties.  It  will  be  far  more 
effective  than  all  the  commands,  penalties  for  not  doing,  scoldings, 
punishments,  sarcasms  and  reproaches  which  are  so  often  in  evi- 
dence. These  are  discouraging.  Get  yourself  out  of  the  way,  leav- 
ing the  boy  or  girl  with  the  feeling  that  you  have  confidence  that 
the  given  problem  can  and  will  be  handled  wisely,  and  the  battle 
Is  more  than  half  won.  It  will  put  the  child  on  his  mettle.  And 
when  he  has  found  the  way  out  and  solved  his  problem,  he  has  not 
only  solved  this  one, — ^he  has  acquired  a  new  strength  and  confi- 
dence for  the  next  one,  and  for  the  next,  and  so  on.  Life  is  full 
of  problems,  and  every  person  has  to  learn  how  to  solve  them.  The 
parent  who  dogs  his  children's  footsteps  and  tells  them  to  do  this  and 
not  do  that,  and  will  not  let  them  out  of  sight  of  the  home  chim- 
ney, is  a  criminal.  He  is  preparing  for  himself  and  for  his  child 
draughts  of  disappointment  and  sorrow.  The  teacher  who  answers 
all  the  questions  and  solves  all  the  problems  that  any  pupil  asks 
him  to,  after  class  or  in  class,  is  no  true  teacher.  TeUing  is  not 
teaching.  What  we  should  be  after  is  mental  and  moral  fiber; 
this  comes  in  the  same  way  as  physical  muscle, — ^by  use  and  exer- 
cise. We  shall  never  make  a  man  of  a  boy  by  treating  him  as  a 
ibaby. 


Book  Reviews 


So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  Impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  and  publishers,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

THE  HERFOED  AESOP.  Fifty  Fables  in  Verse.  By  Oliver  Herford. 
Illustrated  by  the  Author.     Ginn  and  Company.     Price  52  cents. 

Written  primarily  for  the  children  of  the  fifth  grade,  this  charming 
little  volume  will  delight  children  and  adults  of  any  age;  for  not  only 
are  Aesop's  fables  unique  as  literature,  they  are  so  true  to  universal 
human  experience  at  all  ages  that  mothers  and  fathers  and  grand- 
parents find  as  much  joy  in  reading  them  as  do  the  little  folks.  The 
illustrations  in  this  edition  are  very  happily  conceived  and  executed. 
We  append  a  poetical  review  of  the  book, — which,  again,  is  something 
unique.     It  was  furnished  us  by  the  publishers. 


NOT  JUST  ANOTHER  AESOP. 

"A  Child  was  found  one  pleasant  day 
Reading  a  Book  of  Verses  gay. 
Of  him,  an  Adult,  chancing  by 
Demanded  what  he  read,  and  why 
He  was  not  with  his  friends  at  play. 
The    Child   replied  he'd   rather   stay 
And  read  his  Aesop  story  book. 
The  Adult  said,  'Come,  let  me  look !' 
And  then  exclaimed,  'Why  this  is  done 
By  Mr.  Herford  !     Well,  what  fun  !" 
He  took  the  book,  turned  with  delight 
To  drawings  gay  and  verses  bright. 
An  hour  passed,  the  Child  now  wept, 
*I  want  my  book  that  you  have  kept.* 
Alas,  the  Adult  heard  him  not. 
The  waiting  Child  he  quite  forgot. 
But  not  the  book.    He  passed  from  view 
And  took  the  Herford  Aesop  too. 
The  moral,  friends,  is  plain  as  pease : 
This  Herford  book  is  sure  to  please 
Both  young  and  old, — and  I  surmise 
That  Mr.  Aesop's  pleased  likewise." 

— E.  D.   S. 
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ENGLISH    STUDY    AND    ENGLISH   WRITING.     By   Henry   Adelbert 
White.     D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 

A  very  clear  expositioh  of  a'  subject  thati  -ivhich  none  is  more  impor- 
t*o.jt  ,iyi;  thp:en^il^«iCiiirriciiilura  of  our  schools  and- colleges.  Tlw  auithor 
l!]|aLses  ills  book  largely  on  the  claim  that  three  jcnam  elements  air^^c|i|1%^ 
bined  and  necessarr  in  the  attainment  of  an  in,di'Vidtl&''l  style,  viz,,  Wb^^ 
matjottas-  to  correct  graBaraa4iicaL  and  rhetorical daws-iiskiUio  applgdi]^ 
these  in  our  own  \vritirig  ahd  speaking;  arid  taste'fof  g'ood  l^'te^rSture  lli' 
a^lij^fcjge^.!  W^l^fle  ^he  book  is  y^ry  li^horough  in  CQyeri^g^th^*«ntiij^  s^l^jlect, 
it  assumes:  lib  at.  the  ti:u,e  teacher,  ^wiU.  s]ippl^r^ent  the,  te?;t(  >vith  i<?opmie;^jtf^ 
and  further  material.  "Comprehensiveness"  is  a  good  word  by  which  to 
caaaif  ftetei^ize'  thi^  'i^olliniy  of  336  pag^s.' ' '  lAltl  ekeeH^f^  ^cj«t  'bObk' th^^Wigh 
S<ih6oi,^'JuM^r:m^hi:'6r  tk)lieg^''6tudeh^:''^f>! '■''•-'  ^^^'ifil-i'-'j  Hiv,-  -jmnlov  biJjil 
l.';c:'iOvinij  oi  Qind  ok  tn'ir,  xodi  ^^j'ni^ysoiil   ei;   ojipiffr;   hoMpA  p/qoasA  oin 


liam 
H.  Hobbs.  , The  .Macmillan  Company.  :.,         .  ,^      .  .,      ^     ,,. 

j<;iNt0w 'theoH^;  qf-  t^.;:|>hysical  origin t,a^d^;hiat(|?y^^Rt( our  rearphk,  arflf 
presented  in  this  volume.  They  will  startle  a]tid  Surprise  thei  studicm* 
person  who  has  been  brought  up  under  the  former  teachers  who  were 
as  firm  believers  in  the  nebular  hypothesis  as  they  were  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  sacred  Scr1]^tures.  Tie  4\ithor  eldims  ^1;iiat  the  long  accepted 
idea  that  the  interior  pt  the;  earth  is  in  a  liquid  state  has,  with  the 
nebular  hypothesis,' gone  intq  the  diso^-rd^  ,  Varioijsrjipalters,  such  as  the 
manner  of  growth  of  mouritains,  the  formation  .of;  coral  reefs  and  the 
origin  of   lava   are  restudi^d  arid  the  latest  theorieB^-bf  the   advanced 

science  are  given.     The' book  is  fully/ illtistratdd^;;'  ''^^ 
Xi-ic^    'l'^nm■i    b  oli    j»e;,'lqvi    l)lif!0    otfT 

.ilood  Y'loiK  qo: u'.'A  t.hi   bivn  briA 
THE  AMERICAN  NOVELju  B^  Caifl''.Va,iiDo**ial>/.Tkiel  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. --^'^'  ^i   ^if'^   VjiV/-   Jynitu:loy->   rt-,'i    h!i/_ 

To  any  person  M]tid<. is  jlriterfestediip^ucitaieriiAineTieiMi  history,  or  in 
literature  and  the  litefrary  art,  thife  book  will  hsive  a  'real  fascination. 
It  is  clear  that  the;]gieW,vvoWd  iias  deyeiofped,  a  re^'l'  literature  of  its  own, 
unlike  that  of  every  Inatip:)},  ifl^,  j9j^r|tajt^  JVV^^  have  no  reason 

to  be  ashamed  of  the  literacy  flutputl  fHif i  .our.  motie, .  tjia:^"  three  centuries 
of  experience, — through  we  had 'Bco-Mer^ttire,  dl  Cour^e^^to  speak  of,  for 
a  good  part  of  the  first  iM'6  cerituries.  Irideed'  €J6'6'^ef,-',lborn  in  1789,  was 
perhaps  the  first  rea,!  novelist  of  tlie  new  wo^^^!, ! '  ^  is  a  splendid 
chapter  on  Nathaniel  5^wthoriiii(e;  pt^^^r:  oi^ImHp^^JJs^  Henry  James, 
Mark  Twain,  and  so  '  on,  dowfa  J  to  ( tfe?  ^Sa^eseitt  .th!liie.nttThe  sketches  are 
most  enjoyabk.  q    r.j 
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The  Triune  Mr.  Burroughs 

James  Cloyd  Bowman,  Marquette,  Mich. 

I. 

|3miiiimiinmnmiiiit|ESPITE  its  irrelevancy,  one  is  tempted  to  write,  the 
I  w^  I  triune  Mr.  Burroughs.  ^N^ature  delighted,  surely 
I  II  I  -  nough,  in  seeing  how  nearly  the  personality  of  Mr. 
I  I    Burroughs  could  be  fashioned  after  the  pattern  of 

i^siimmiiiiaiiHiiiiiiiitS  the  triangular  beech-nut.  From  one  facet  radiates 
I  I    the  N'aturalist;  from  another,  the  Literary  Critic; 

from  the  third,  the  Scientific  Philosopher.  One's 
first  glimpse  of  Mr.  John  Burroughs  is  likely  to 
leave  one  quite  unaware  of  the  author's  versatility.  One  senses 
immediately  that  Mr.  Burroughs  is  in  love  with  country  life.  He 
is  so  strongly  averse  to  show  and  pretense  that  he  takes  little  pains 
to  maintain  his  personal  pride.  He  believes  that  civilization  is 
only  saved  by  the  antiseptic  virtues  of  continual  fresh  supplies  of 
country  blood.  "The  lighter  the  snow,  the  more  it  drifts ;  and  the 
more  frivolous  the  people,  the  more  they  are  blown  by  one  wind  and 
another  into  towns  and  cities."  One  is  not  unlikely  to  believe, 
at  first,  that  the  only  difference  between  Mr.  Burroughs  and  the 
ordinary  conservative  countryman  is  in  his  strangely  magical  gift 
of  speech.  While  this  is  but  a  half  truth,  it  can  be  made  to  serve 
as  a  profitable  point  of  view  from  which  to  interpret  much  of  his 
writing. 

With  a  brief  acquaintance,  however,   it  is  the  intimate  Mr. 
Burroughs  who  greets  the  reader  at  each  succeeding  page.     The 
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author  seems  to  lay  all  his  cards  on  the  table,  and  to  explain  how 
each  trick  is  turned.  There  is  no  family  skeleton  hidden  away  in 
the  closet;  and  no  mystery  that  he  does  not  unveil  and  reveal  in 
the  white  light  of  the  noon-day  sun.  Whether  he  learned  this  art, 
or  simply  distilled  it  out  of  the  kindliness  of  his  own  heart,  he 
does  produce  somewhat  the  same  charm  as  Stevenson. 

II. 

If  the  reader  turns  to  Mr.  Burroughs,  the  iN'aturalist,  he  is 
immediately  taken  into  the  author's  confidence.  Mr.  Burroughs 
leads  him  across  the  threshold  of  the  forest,  and  sits  down  upon 
the  first  log  or  rock  to  await  the  signals.  He  offers  himself  as  the 
reader's  guide  to  the  out-of-doors,  and  is  charmed  that  the  reader 
accepts  him  on  his  own  terms,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  better  pleased 
with  him  than  he  has  had  any  reason  to  expect. 

Mr.  Burroughs  loses  no  time  in  giving  the  reader  instruction 
in  the  art  of  seeing  things.  "A  good  observer  of  Nature,"  he  con- 
fides, as  if  it  were  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  world,  "holds  his 
eye  long  and  firmly  to  the  point,  as  one  does  when  looking  at  a 
puzzle  picture,  and  will  not  be  baffled.  .  .  .  The  observer  finally 
gets  the  fact,  not  only  because  he  has  patience  but  because  his  eye 
is  sharp  and  his  inference  swift.''  Before  the  reader  is  aware,  he 
is  captivated  by  the  author's  immense  amount  of  detailed 
observation. 

Later,  it  dawns  on  the  reader  that  Mr.  Burroughs  is  such  an 
intimate  student  of  ISTature  that  he  does  not  dogmatise.  He  will 
not  undertake  to  say  what  flowers  bees  do  not  work  upon;  after 
twenty  years  of  scrutiny,  he  has  for  the  first  time  seen  bees  gather- 
ing honey  dew  from  the  trailing  arbutus.  He  has  never  yet  seen 
a  beech  tree  that  has  been  struck  by  lightning,  but  he  is  still  alert 
and  hopeful  that  he  may  find  such  a  tree.  He  can  hit  upon  the 
reason  why  the  porcupine  is  so  tame  and  so  stupid.  He  thinks  he 
knows  why  the  fox  is  so  cunning.  There  seems  to  be  a  parasiti- 
cal principle  that  runs  through  all  Nature ;  this,  perhaps,  explains 
why  the  cowbird  lays  its  egg  in  another  bird's  nest.  He  divines 
why  the  dog,  the  world  over,  uses  his  nose  in  covering  the  bone  he 
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is  hiding,  and  not  his  paw.  And  then,  after  a  hundred  other  in- 
timate discoveries,  how  charming  it  is  to  read:  "If  you  ask  me 
why  the  crow  is  so  cunning,  I  shall  be  put  to  it  for  an  adequate 
answer." 

And  so  it  is  with  the  red-squirrel :  "There  is  one  thing  the  red- 
squirrel  knows  that  I  do  not  (there  are  possibly  several  others)  ; 
that  is,  on  which  side  of  the  butternut  the  meat  lies.  He  always 
gnaws  through  the  shell  so  as  to  strike  the  kernel  broadside." 
Mr.  Burroughs  is,  in  fact,  aware  of  many  a  question  upon  which 
he  reserves  his  judgment.  He  is  not  bent  on  plucking  out  the 
heart  of  every  mystery  in  the  fields  and  woods.  This  frankness 
and  lack  of  dogmatism,  more  than  any  other  quality,  is  the  divin- 
ing-rod which  reveals  the  true  greatness  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  the 
-ceaseless  observer  of  N"ature. 

Another  quality  that  gives  an  added  charm  to  Mr.  Burroughs, 
is  his  literary  interpretation  of  !N'ature.  "Honey,"  he  says,  "is 
the  product  of  the  bee ;  it  is  the  nectar  of  the  flower  with  the  bee 
added.  To  the  sweet  water  of  the  flower,  the  bee  adds  a  minute 
drop  of  formic  acid.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  delicious  sting  to 
her  sweet."  The  bee  is  thus  made  the  symbol  of  the  poet.  To 
the  sweetened  water  of  natural  fact,  the  poet  adds  the  formic  acid 
of  his  own  human  instinct — ^he  floods  the  cold  landscape  with  the 
colors  of  his  spirit.  Mr.  Burroughs  knows  how  to  cover  his  too 
exact  fact  in  a  way  that  White  or  Wilson  or  Audubon  or  Isaac 
Brown  was  never  skillful  enough  to  master.  The  facts  have  a 
way  of  peeping  through  just  enough  to  assure  the  reader  that 
Mr.  Burroughs  is  their  master  and  never  their  servant.  "If  I 
relate  the  bird  in  some  way  to  human  life,  to  my  own  life, — show 
what  it  is  to  me  and  what  it  is  in  the  landscape  and  the  season, — 
then  do  I  give  my  reader  a  live  bird  and  not  a  labelled  specimen." 

And  yet  there  is  a  nice  distinction  between  Mr.  Burroughs  and 
the  ordinary  romancer  of  ISTature.  Mr.  Burroughs  is  always 
sure  of  his  least  important  fact.  The  red-squirrel  is  always,  to 
Mr.  Burroughs,  a  human  down;  but  he  is,  in  addition,  a  red- 
squirrel.  The  fox  possesses  the  equal  of  the  most  highly  developed 
human  caution ;  but  the  fox  is  a  fox,  and  not  a  man  in  fur.     It 
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is  this  perfect  blending  of  human  instincts  with  accurate  observa- 
tions of  fact  that  makes  Mr.  Burroughs  easily  the  leading  natural- 
ist of  his  generation. 

In  some  respects,  Mr.  Burroughs  may  be  almost  as  guilty  of 
"nature  faking"  as  Thompson-Seton ;  but  that  derogatory  epithet 
will  never  be  attached  to  Mr.  Burroughs ;  because  Mr.  Burroughs 
is  so  imbued  with  intimate  actualities  that  the  impression  which 
he  produces  has  all  the  reality  of  Nature  itself. 

Many  have  thought  that  Mr.  Burroughs  is  enhanced  with  but 
the  exterior  appearances  of  I^ature  rather  than  with  the  life  of 
the  spirit.  But  to  me,  Mr.  Burroughs  bas  found  just  what  prac- 
tically every  naturalist  finds  in  the  outer  world, — an  interpreta- 
tion of  his  own  innermost  spirit.  "Man  can  have  but  one  interest 
in  ^N'ature."  says  Mr.  Burroughs,  "namely,  to  see  himself  reflected 
or  interpreted." 

This  was  true  of  Thoreau.  Everyone  remembers  the  battle  of 
the  ants  as  characteristic  of  him.  ITot  only  his  transcendental 
mysticism  is  reflected  in  this  dramatic  description,  but  his  misan- 
thropy, his  braggadocia,  his  keen  philosophic  insight.  What  is 
the  Battle  of  Concord,  with  but  two  men  killed,  compared  with 
this  decimating  warfare!  Here,  no  doubt,  some  principle  is 
being  settled  as  important  as  was  ever  settled  in  human  warfare. 
Just  so,  the  battle  of  the  robins  on  his  lawn  is  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Burroughs.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  locking  of  beaks  and  beating 
of  wings  and  fluttering  of  hearts ;  but  there  is  no  plucking  of  tail 
feathers  nor  bleeding  bodies.  Mr.  Burroughs  reveals  the  kindly 
soul  he  is — the  curious,  observing,  inferring,  sympathetic,  fact- 
distilling  naturalist.  But  his  pen  is  the  soft  crayola  when  com- 
pared with  the  sparking  flint  of  Thoreau's. 

III. 

It  is  the  searcher  after  truth  that  one  finds  in  Mr.  Burroughs, 
the  Literary  Critic.  He  approves  of  no  effort  at  "fine  writing" 
or  noisy  clanging  of  the  cymbals.  He  is  rather  the  searcher  after 
the  "familiar  style"  of  Hazlitt.  "I  suppose  one  comes  to  like 
plain  literature  as  he  comes  to  like  plain  clothes,  plain  manners, 
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simple  living.  What  grows  with  us  is  the  taste  for  the  genuine. 
The  less  the  writer's  style  takes  thought  of  itself,  the  better  we 
like  it." 

It  was  Lincoln's  terse,  clean,  intense  speech  at  Gettysburg 
rather  than  the  elaborate,  ornate,  scholarly  speech  of  Everett  on 
the  same  occasion,  that  appealed  to  him.  Vanity  and  makebelieve 
should  be  as  lacking  in  the  style  as  in  the  man.  Simplicity,  direct- 
ness, high  seriousness, — these  were  the  qualities  which  he  admired 
and  sought  to  forward. 

The  first  writer  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  Mr.  Burroughs 
after  he  grew  to  manhood,  was  Carlyle.  "To  say  that  Carlyle  is 
not  a  great  writer,  or,  more  than  that,  a  supreme  literary  artist,  is 
to  me  like  denying  that  Angelo  and  Kembrandt  were  great  painters 
or  that  the  sea  is  a  great  body  of  water."  He  never  changed  his 
mind  about  Carlyle ;  he  believed  to  the  end  that  Carlyle  brought  to 
his  task  as  a  man  of  letters  the  greatest  single  equipment  of  pure 
literary  talent  that  English  prose  has  ever  received. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  later,  gave  a  large  place  in  his  mind  to  Emerson. 
He  smilingly  related,  in  old  age,  how  one  of  his  early  essays  had 
been  questioned  by  a  certain  editor  because  it  was  so  like  one  of 
Emerson's  poorer  efforts.  He  called  Emerson  the  "national  E'ew 
England  type."  He  liked  him  because  of  his  condensation,  of  his 
reporting  net  results,  and  of  his  pregnant  essays  on  great  subjects. 
In  his  older  age,  Mr.  Burroughs  outgrew  Emerson,  and  became 
critical  of  his  paradoxes,  his  daring  affirmations,  and  his  trick  of 
over  statement. 

The  quality,  however,  that  Mr.  Burroughs  admired  in  both 
Carlyle  and  Emerson  was  that  both  were  men  whose  greatness  of 
character  was  on  a  par  with  their  greatness  of  intellect.  Their 
highest  distinction  was  in  the  depth  and  fervor  of  their  moral  con- 
viction. This  greatness  of  character  and  moral  distinction  was  in 
his  judgment  much  more  needful  and  helpful  than  the  mere  spirit 
of  perfection  in  letters. 

Mr.  Burroughs'  first  long  piece  of  literary  criticism  was  his 
study  of  Walt  Whitman.  He  started  out  to  explain  Whitman,  but 
before  he  had  finished,  he  discovered  that  Whitman  could  not  be 
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explained:  "The  type  of  mind  of  Whitman^s,  which  seldom  or 
never  emerges  as  a  mere  mentality,  and  independent  thinking  and 
knowing  faculty,  but  always  as  a  personality,  always  as  a  complete 
human  entity,  never  can  expound  itself,  but  its  operations  are  syn- 
thetic and  not  analytic,  its  mainspring  is  love  and  not  mere  knowl- 
edge." Mr.  Burroughs  has  done  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  other 
man  to  give  a  correct  estimate  of  Whitman.  How  illuminating  is 
his  description  of  Whitman's  life:  "A  pleased  and  interested 
saunter  through  the  world — ^no  hurry,  no  fever,  no  strife;  hence 
no  bitterness,  no  depletion,  no  wasted  energies." 

During  his  later  years,  Mr.  Burroughs  never  lost  a  chance  to  say 
a  kindly  word  for  Whitman.  In  an  article  which  he  published  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  he  fired  a  broadside  at  the  contempor- 
ary, heady  versifiers,  who  claim  to  be  descended  from  Whitman. 
"I  do  not  think  that  Whitman  would  be  enough  interested  in  them 
to  feel  contempt  for  them.  Whitman  was  a  man  of  tremendous 
personality,  and  every  line  he  wrote  had  a  meaning,  and  his  whole 
work  was  suffused  with  a  philosophy,  as  was  his  body  with  blood." 
Mr.  Burroughs  went  on  to  say  that  these  young  men  were  putting 
forth  the  most  astonishing  stuff  in  the  name  of  free  verse  that  had 
probably  ever  appeared  anywhere.  To  him,  these  verse-writers 
were  the  "reds"  of  literature.  He  classed  them  with  the  Cubistff 
and  the  Futurists,  and  asserted  that  they  would,  if  they  could,  sub- 
vert or  destroy  all  the  recognized  standards  of  art  and  literature  by 
their  Bolshevik  methods. 

In  this  article,  one  finds  the  same  Mr.  Burroughs  that  one  has 
become  acquainted  with  in  his  two  volumes  of  collected  critical 
essays.  Literary  Values  and  Indoor  Studies.  It  is  the  lasting  and 
enduring  in  literature  that  everywhere  attracts  him,  and  the  trivial 
and  fustian  that  he  always  condemns.  In  this  age  of  loud,  blatant 
praise  for  the  erratic  and  startling  in  literature,  one  will  be  at 
pains  to  find  a  more  lucid  or  sensible  literary  critic  than  Mr. 
Burroughs. 

IV. 

When  one  comes  to  consider  the  philosophic  writing  of  Mr. 
Burroughs,  one  comes,  perhaps,  to  the  least  profitable  of  his  work. 
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All  seems  reflex  and  echo^ — tout  de  reflet  et  de  reverhere,  Mr. 
Burroughs  embarked  joyously  under  the  transcendental  banner  of 
Carlyle  and  Emerson ;  he  sailed  valiantly  across  the  mid-day  merid- 
ian with  the  militant  intellectualism  of  Huxley  fluttering  defi- 
antly from  the  mast;  and  finally,  after  a  long,  arduous,  storm- 
tossed  voyage  around  the  world  of  thought  he  put  into  port  at 
eventide  with  Bergson  beside  him  at  the  wheel. 

One  can  hardly  help  seeing  the  futility  of  Mr.  Burroughs'  phil- 
osophic effort.  Industriously  he  went  in  quest  of  truth.  Long 
and  far  he  followed  the  leading  of  his  various  guides, — only  to 
find  himself,  time  after  time,  in  what  seemed  a  blind  alley,  with 
his  head  against  a  stone  wall.  But  still  he  despaired  not.  He 
believed  that  whoever  finds  truth  finds  God,  and  whoever  loves 
truth  loves  God. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Burroughs  ended  in  a  strange  paradox.  Intellect- 
ually, he  was  saying:  ''We  need  encouragement  in  our  attitude  of 
heroic  courage  and  faith  toward  an  impersonal  Universe."  Emo- 
tionally, he  was  saying:  ''Obey  the  commandments,  the  Golden 
Bule,  imbue  your  spirit  with  the  wisdom  of  all  ages,  for  thus  is 
the  moral  order  of  the  world  upheld." 

Intellectually,  he  believed  in  a  monistic  Universe, — a  mechanis- 
tic evolution,  if  you  will.  He  denied  any  sort  of  dualism  in  crea- 
tion: "Can  there  be  anything  in  the  Universe  that  is  not  of  the 
Universe  ?  Can  we  make  two  or  three  out  of  one  ?"  The  Universe 
was,  to  his  mind,  a  great  machine  controlled  utterly  by  physical 
and  chemical  law, — impersonal.  His  feelings,  however,  held  to  a 
dualistic  Universe, — to  a  Universe  in  which  there  was  need  for  the 
Golden  Rule.  What  he  entirely  failed  to  grasp,  it  seems,  was  that 
these  two  positions  were  entirely  heterogeneous,  incompatible,  and 
untenable.  If  the  Universe  is  impersonal,  then  we,  as  a  human 
race,  are  entirely  the  product  of  physical  and  chemical  laws,  our 
minds  are  mere  magnetic  mockeries,  and  the  naturalistic  human 
chemistry  of  a  Theodore  Deiser  becomes  law  and  gospel.  Instead 
of  a  Golden  Rule,  we  have  need  for  an  animal  psychology,  and  a 
jungle  in  which  to  breed  our  race  of  spoiled  monkey-men.  If  the 
Universe  is  not  impersonal,  but  personal,  then  it  becomes  conceiv- 
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able  that  the  Golden  Rule  may  have  a  legitimate  place  in  human 
affairs;  but  hardly  otherwise.  Public  morals  have  ever  been 
builded  on  the  belief  in  a  dualistic  Universe. 

Despite  this  unreasoned  dilemma,  Mr.  Burroughs  wrote  blandly : 
"The  moral  order  and  the  intellectual  order  go  hand  in  hand. 
Upon  one  rests  our  relation  to  our  fellows,  upon  the  other  rests  our 
relation  to  the  cosmos.'^ 

During  the  World  War,  Mr.  Burroughs  showed  his  weakness  as 
a  philosopher  of  an  impersonal  Universe.  When  the  world  was 
all  ablaze  with  the  Allied  effort  to  put  down  the  jungle-mannered 
race  of  boasting,  naturalistic  super-men,  who  were  out  to  give  the 
Darwinian  evolutional  human  race  a  tremendous  push  forward, 
Mr.  Burroughs  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  older  dualistic  and 
humanistic  influences  of  civilization. 

In  Mr.  Burroughs's  scientific  philosophy  there  is  the  shallowness 
of  too  facile  dogmatism.  As  a  naturalist,  he  knew  that  the  truth  of 
^N'ature  is  not  always  caught  by  the  biggest  generalization;  as  a 
philosopher,  he  quite  failed  to  comprehend  this  fact.  "The  Uni- 
verse is  good  in  its  sum  total  up  to  this  astronomic  date,''  is  the  too 
common  sort  of  glittering  generality  that  signifies  nothing. 

The  thing  that  must  have  been  a  little  disheartening  to  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, as  he  grew  older,  was  the  way  in  which  he  was  almost  uni- 
versally heralded  by  his  friends  as  a  Christian  gentleman.  In 
other  words,  it  must  have  been  very  plain  to  him  that  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  his  personality  was  making  its  way  much  far- 
ther than  in  his  efforts  at  pure  reason  and  philosophy.  The  fact 
is  that  his  actions  spoke  so  loud  that  no  one  pretended  to  hear  what 
he  was  publishing  in  his  scientific  essays. 

In  a  very  different  way,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Burroughs  was 
never  able  rightly  to  bring  his  theory  and  practice  into  harmony. 
He  reasons  that  a  stern,  impersonal  evolution  is  the  law  of  IN'ature ; 
and. yet,  he  kills  the  black-snake  that  is  feasting  on  the  fledglings 
of  the  cat-bird.  The  chipmunk,  he  releases  from  the  cat's  claw. 
The  weasel,  he  helps  the  dog  destroy.  The  imprisoned  swift,  he 
carries  tenderly  to  the  open  air,  and  to  freedom.  It  is,  after  all, 
the  kindly  Mr.  Burroughs,  in  practice  rather  the  unfeeling  logical 
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scientific  Mr.  Burrouglis,  in  theory,  that  his  readers  always 
remember. 

His  philosophical  trend  led  him  into  the  least  profitable  of  his 
nature  studies, — the  study  of  the  animal  mind.  One  has  the  un- 
comfortable suspicion  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Burroughs  is  merely 
trying  to  find  facts  upon  which  to  reassure  his  philosophical  belief. 
"Man  is  doubtless  of  animal  origin.  The  road  by  which  he  has 
come  out  of  the  dim  past  lies  through  the  lower  animals."  As  a 
scientist,  he  could  not  admit  anything  mystical  or  transcendental 
in  IN'ature,  but  his  common  sense  made  him  aware,  the  while,  that 
the  final  explanation  of  the  least  fact  was  beyond  him.  Of  man's 
faculties,  he  conceded  the  lower  animals  perception,  sense  memory^ 
and  association  of  memories,  and  little  else. 

As  one  critic  points  out,  it  is  the  faculty  of  wonder  in  Mr. 
Burroughs  that  explains  much  concerning  his  philosophic  career. 
*'I  think  I  was  bom  under  happy  stars,  with  a  keen  sense  of  won- 
der," he  confides,  "which  has  never  left  me,  and  which  only  be- 
comes jaded  a  little  now  and  then."  In  his  old  age,  he  confesses: 
"As  life  nears  its  end  with  me,  I  find  myself  meditating  more  and 
more  upon  the  mystery  of  its  nature  and  origin."  He  is  aware 
that  "where  there  is  no  vision,  no  intuitive  perception  of  the  great 
fundamental  truths  of  the  inner  spiritual  world,  science  will  not 
save  us. 

In  his  extreme  old  age,  Mr.  Burroughs  descended  into  a  second 
childhood ;  he  returned  to  his  scientific  romancing.  Uneasy  at  the 
bleak  aspect  of  the  wall  just  ahead  of  him,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  conceal  from  himself  the  unreasoned  paradox  of  his  philosophy. 
This  he  accomplished  through  the  lavish  use  of  glittering  gener- 
alities. He  generalized  that  he  was  a  Pantheist,  and  that,  there- 
fore, God  could  have  no  personality.  The  Universe  was  under  the 
reign  of  universal  law.  He  generalized,  also,  that  he  was  a  Philo- 
sophical Scientist,  and  that,  therefore,  our  race  could  have  no 
ethical  system  other  than  the  system  of  evolved  biological  instincts. 
With  a  wave  of  his  wand,  he  thus  ignored  the  most  universal 
language  of  man, — the  language  of  Mythology,  the  language  of 
Ohivalry,  the  language  of  Christianity,  the  language  of  Poetry. 
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The  life  of  Mr.  Burroughs  thus  has  its  pathetic  aspect.  Decade 
after  decade  he  spared  himself  no  pains  to  find  the  external  scien- 
tific fact  As  he  grew  older  his  physical  senses  grew  keener  and 
more  keen.  But  unconsciously,  the  while,  the  inner  light  dimmed 
and  gradually  went  out,  and  left  him  cold  and  weary,  and  groping 
blindly  in  the  dark.  ^^The  thought  of  living  forever  makes  me 
tired,"  he  sighed  a  few  weeks  before  the  end  came. 

But  there  is  one  other  sort  of  thing  that  should  be  said  in  justice 
to  Mr.  Burroughs.  Few  other  men  of  his  generation  toiled  more 
consistently,  or  traveled  further  in  quest  of  truth  than  did  he. 
The  alert  activity  of  his  old  age  should  speak  volumes ;  he  was  still 
a  seacher  for  the  open  sesame  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  his 
deliberate  growth  and  in  the  late  season  at  which  he  put  forth  hi& 
full  leaf,  Mr.  Burroughs  was  not  unlike  the  white-oak. 

V. 

It  is  pleasanter,  after  all,  not  to  try  seriously  to  rank  a  popular 
author  such  as  Mr.  Burroughs.  Time  attends  to  this  so  much  more 
quietly  and  inoffensively  than  the  sanest  critic.  'No  harm,  how- 
ever, can  come  from  a  few  tentative  suggestions. 

It  was  Mr.  Burroughs's  feelings  rather  than  his  reasoning  fac- 
ulties that  were  in  the  ascendency.  With  him,  it  is  the  heart  that 
clarifies  the  vision  rather  than  the  head.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  he  would  never  have  played  at  vaca- 
tioning with  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Edison.  Instead,  he  would  have 
been  frequently  entertaining  the  Young  Intellectuals  for  a  week- 
end at  Slabsides. 

One  can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion,  too,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  Mr.  Burroughs  had  possessed  less  facility  of  expres- 
sion. As  he  grew  older,  he  became  too  much  a  gushing,  sparkling 
fountain.  He  could  run  prettily  with  very  much  less  water  than 
is  needed  to  supply  a  trout  brook — to  say  nothing  of  a  stately 
river.  He  had  a  way,  as  he  said  himself,  of  copying  the  method 
which  was  used  years  ago  to  thrash  out  grain  with  the  hand  flail. 
He  thrashed  the  same  straw  a  number  of  times,  imtil,  finally, 
there  was  too  little  straw  to  pay  his  effort.     Despite  this  fact,  his 
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style  was  so  perfect,  his  terseness  and  epigram  so  striking,  that  the 
periodical  world  was  clamoring  constantly  to  exploit  his  least 
cogitation.  And  his  publishers  found  it  profitable  to  issue  volume 
after  volume  of  his  essays. 

In  philosophy,  he  was  all  his  life  following  down  trails  that  had 
been  blazed  ahead.  Too  frequently,  he  lost  the  trail  before  he  had 
come  to  its  ultimate  end,  became  restless,  picked  up  another  trail, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  life  finally  went  out  in  a 
pathetic  little  wailing  question.  It  was  his  Hudson  hillside  farm- 
stead, however,  and  not  the  wide  stretching,  inhospitable,  imper- 
sonal cosmos  that  was  last  in  his  thoughts. 

But  why  go  further  ?  One  might  better  reflect  on  the  criticism 
so  often  repeated  concerning  Scott :  If  he  was  not  a  great  writer^ 
he  was  something  very  much  pleasanter  to  be, — a  healthy  man. 
One  cannot  say  anything  derogatory  of  such  a  kindly  author  with- 
out hurting  his  many  friends. 

After  one  has  looked  through  the  fifteen  volumes  with  some 
patience,  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Burroughs 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  left  behind  a  single  volume,  as  did 
Thoreau.  Then  one  takes  up  the  two  little  volutaies  of  the  Eiver- 
side  Classics, — a  gleaner's  handful  of  bird  and  animal  stories. 
Boys  and  girls — old  and  young — will  be  indeed  fortunate  through 
the  coming  generations  if  they  are  introduced  to  the  joyous  inti- 
macies of  this  lover  of  the  lawns  and  the  fields  and  the  woods* 
Truly,  the  milk  of  human  kindliness  has  never  flowed  more  sweetly, 
nor  eye  of  man  discovered  with  greater  accuracy  the  byplay  of 
IsTature. 
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Moral  Education 

Susan  W.  Norton,  State  IN'ormal  School, 
Valley  City,  N'orth  Dakota. 

Second  Paper. 

f'"«^"'"""'"''""|HE  aim  of  education  is  to  furnish  opportunity  for 
I  rr%  I  tli6  highest  possible  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
I  I  I  living  at  this  present  moment  and  the  equipment 
I  I  for  such  living  at  every  subsequent  moment.     This 

-  -   series  of  articles  will  confine  itself  exclusively  to 

the  spiritual  life  in  the  schools.  Not  that  the  other 
two  phases  of  life  are  unimportant,  but  they  have 
been  more  adequately  treated  in  much  of  our  present 
educational  literature.  The  needs  along  these  lines  have  been  more 
generally  recognized.  Our  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are 
emphasizing  the  proper  physical  environment  of  the  child  and  the 
importance  of  physical  education.  The  prospectve  teacher  spends 
months  in  studying  the  laws  of  mental  activity,  methods  of  present- 
ing knowledge,  methods  of  testing  and  measuring  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  child,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  minister  to  its  needs. 
Without  such  knowledge  the  teacher  cannot  hope  to  reach  her 
highest  standard  of  efficiency.  Without  the  ability  to  present 
truth  by  skillful  questioning  no  teacher  can  hope  to  stimulate  her 
pupils  to  their  highest  attainment. 

Assuming  then,  that  the  teacher  is  alert  to  the  physical  needs  of 
her  pupils,  that  she  can  skillfully  present  subjects  in  such  a  way  as 
to  arouse  thoroughly  the  child's  intellectual  powers,  what  then? 
Has  she  done  all  that  can  rightfully  be  expected  of  her  ?  The  true 
teacher  knows  that  she  has  not. 

But  the  training  of  spiritual  life  seems  so  unexplored  a  field  that 
she  hesitates  to  touch  more  than  its  borders.  Many  teachers  give 
incidental  moral  talks  when  some  occasions  arise  which  seem  to 
offer  a  good  opportunity.  Others  use  history  and  literature  to 
press  home  a  moral  truth.     If  the  moral  truth  is  discerned  by  the 
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child  under  the  skillful  guidance  of  the  teacher,  it  is  of  great  value. 
If  however,  the  teacher  moralizes,  the  time  is  worse  than  wasted. 
The  child  not  only  does  not  accept  the  ideal  that  the  teacher  is 
trying  to  present,  hut  he  may  act  unfavorably  toward  the  piece  of 
literature  under  study,  possibly  develop  an  actual  distaste  for  it. 
Do  you  remember  the  feeling  you  had  as  a  child  toward  some  one 
who  was  held  up  to  your  youthful  mind  as  a  model?  It  were 
better  that  the  poem  or  biography  were  left  to  make  its  own  appeal 
without  comment,  than  that  it  should  be  touched  by  an  unskilled 
hand. 

All  this  incidental  instruction,  however,  leaves  untouched  the 
other  phase  of  moral  education,  namely,  moral  training.  The 
child  must  be  furnished  favorable  conditions  for  embodying  his 
ideal.  In  a  previous  article  it  was  shown  that  the  schools  as  at 
present  organized  do  not  furnish  these  conditions.  How  can  the 
organization  of  the  school  be  changed  to  meet  this  need  ? 

An  organization  is  (1)  a  body  of  people  united,  (2)  for  a  defi- 
nite well-known  purpose,  (3)  each  part  of  the  organization  having 
specific  well-known  duties,  (4)  the  organization  having  adequate 
power  for  dealing  with  any  who  thoughtlessly  or  willfully  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  its  members,  (5)  the  organization  having  ample 
provision  for  making  such  progressive  changes  within  itself  as  ex- 
perience may  show  are  for  the  better. 

As  soon  as  the  teacher  calls  her  school  to  order  on  the  opening 
day  and  makes  her  list  of  the  pupils  assigned  to  her,  the  school  is 
organized.  The  purpose  is  already  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
namely,  "to  get  knowledge."  This  purpose  has  been  set  for  them 
by  their  parents  and  others,  the  thought  being  emphasized  by  their 
previous  experience  in  school.  The  teacher  is  compelled  to  accept 
this  purpose  furnished  hy  others  as  a  starting  point. 

The  specific  well-known  duties  of  each  part  of  the  organization 
have  also  been  established  by  tradition :  The  duties  of  the  teacher 
are  (a)  to  muke  the  pupils  "behave,"  (b)  to  malce  them  "learn." 
As  a  necessary  collary,  the  duties  of  the  pupils  are  (a)  to  be 
"made"  to  behave,  (b)  to  be  "made"  to  learn.  These  ready  made 
ideas  of  the  duties  of  each  part  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  child's 
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mind.  The  teacher  must  accept  them  as  a  starting  point.  .  The 
teacher  m/ast  he  able  to  handle  her  school  under  the  already  estab- 
lished organization.  Only  under  those  conditions  are  tlie  teacher 
.and  children  ready  for  a  higher  order  of  things. 

These  changes  for  betterment  come  through  changes  in  the  ideas^ 
.and  their  embodiment,  of  "Purpose,"  "Duties"  ?  and  Motives." 
Changes  in  ideas  and  embodiment,  are  effected  through  Oppor- 
tunity (1)  furnished  by  the  usual  school  activities  and  especially 
through  Inductive  Spiritual  Lessons  offering  material  for  building 
spiritual  ideals;  (2)  for  expressing  or  living  these  ideals  in  the 
entire  activity  of  the  school,  through  changed  forms  of  procedure. 
The  changes  may  be  made  in  the  outward  form  or  in  the  purpose 
.and  meaning  of  the  form.  Transformation,  not  reformation,  is 
the  problem  of  the  schools. 

It  has  been  said  that  changes  in  organization  come  through 
changes  in  ideals.  Instead  of  "changes  in  ideals"  "substitution  of 
ideals"  v^ould  better  express  what  really  takes  place ;  for  while  the 
new  ideal  sometimes  incorporates  the  old  one,  often  times  there  is 
nothing  of  the  old  in  the  new. 

An  ideal  cannot  be  imparted  to  another  by  words  alone.  Each 
person  must  build  his  ov^m.  ideals  by  thinking.  The  facts  of  his- 
tory and  the  subject  matter  of  various  studies,  and  the  lives  of  those 
about  us  are  full  of  useful  material.  Our  ovm  experiences,  how- 
ever, furnish  the  best  material  for  each  individual.  The  work  of 
the  teacher  is  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  class,  by  suitable  ques- 
tions, a  heen  sense  of  former  experiences  such  as  will  he  needed  for 
the  desired  induction.  Truths  reached  in  this  way  become  a  part 
of  the  individual.  The  new  ideal  thus  gained  inductively,  because 
of  the  vitality  of  truths  thus  gained  and  because  of  the  greater 
power  of  higher  ideals,  will  crowd  out  the  old,  lower  ideal. 

The  materials  for  the  first  new  ideals  are  gathered  and  fashioned 
from  the  following  inductive  lesson.  This  lesson  has  been  given 
many  times  and  in  many  places  and  always  with  practically  the 
same  results.  It  has  been  used  more  than  a  hundred  times  before 
State  Institutes,  Summer  Schools  and  other  educational  gather- 
ings, in  city  graded  schools  and  in  Training  Departments  of 
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!N'ormal  Schools,  in  practically  the  same  form,  l^o  reproduction 
on  paper  can  give  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  lesson  with  a  class. 
The  pupils  give  the  lesson.  An  ideal  is  personal ;  it  can  be  formed 
only  by  individual  thought  and  made  clear  by  expression  in  words. 
The  answers  here  given  are  such  expressions.  The  lesson  is  given 
in  full  that  beginners  may  catch  the  spirit  and  style  of  such  lessons. 
From  start  to  finish  in  giving  the  lesson,  those  pupils  whose  faces 
indicate  that  they  may  give  trouble  in  school  are  designated  to 
answer  when  they  indicate  by  the  properly  uplifted  hand  that 
they  are  ready  to  voice  an  answer.  Every  answer  is  referred 
back  to  the  class  by  the  question,  "Who  agree?"  or  "Who  dis- 
agree?" This  gives  every  child  in  the  class  the  opportunity  to 
express  his  decision  on  the  point  in  question.  It  also  helps  the 
teacher  to  keep  his  hand  on  the  mental  pulse  of  the  class.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  a  spiritual  barometer  revealing  to  the  teacher  the  condi- 
tion of  the  spiritual  atmosphere. 

LESSOIST  I. 

Teacher  takes  the  class,  that  is,  glances  with  a  smile  into  the 
eyes  of  every  individual  in  the  class.  T.  (Holding  up  his  hand 
quietly,  unobstrusively,  just  below  his  face)  I  wish  to  find  out 
something  about  the  schools  of  this  city.  Who  will  help  me? 
|(  Pupils  respond  in  large  numbers  by  the  hand  uplifted  in  imita- 
tion of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  notes  mentally  those  whose  hearty 
response  expresses  goodwill  and  cordially  thanks  all  responding.) 

T.     How  many  grades  or  classes  are  there  in  the  city  schools  ? 

C.  (Designated  from  those  with  properly  uplifted  hands.) 
There  are  twelve  grades  I  think. 

T.  Who  else  thinks  so?  (Pupils  respond  by  the  uplifted 
hand  more  largely  than  before.) 

T.     What  are  the  names  of  these  classes  ? 

C.     First,  second,  third  and  so  on  up  to  twelfth. 

T.     Who  agrees?     (A  still  larger  number  respond.) 

T.  So  many  agree  that  I  will  write  that  answer  on  the  board. 
(Writes)  1,  Names;  Istj  2nd,  Srd, 12th. 

T.     Who  makes  these  classes  ? 
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C.     The  superintendent  and  teacher  make  them. 
T.     Agree?     (Writes:) 

2.  Made  by  the  superintendent  and  teacher, 
T.     From  what  do  they  judge  ? 

C     They  judge  from  written  examinations  and  class  work. 
T.     Agree?     (Writes) 

3.  Made    from   written    examinations   and    class 
work, 

T.  When  do  they  make  them  ?  When  does  a  teacher  know  in 
what  class  a  boy  or  girl  belongs  for  the  next  year  ? 

C.  She  knows  as  soon  as  she  counts  up  your  mistakes  and 
failures. 

T.     Is  it  your  mistakes  and  failures  that  promote  you  ? 

C.  She  knows  as  soon  as  she  puts  together  the  marks  for  the 
class  work  and  the  examinations. 

T.     Who  agrees  ?    What  then  shall  I  write  ? 

C.     Made  at  once.     (T.  writes) 

4.  Made  at  once. 

T.  How  does  staying  in  one  of  these  classes  affect  one's  wantr 
ing  to  stay  in  that  class  ?  The  longer  a  girl  stays  in  one  of  these 
classes,  say  the  seventh  grade,  the  more  she  wants  to  stay  in  it  for 
the  next  year.  Who  agree?  (No  hands.)  Well,  if  that  is  not 
right,  what  is  right  ? 

C.  The  longer  a  person  stays  in  one  of  these  classes  the  less  he 
wants  to  stay  in  it. 

T.  Is  that  right?  Who  agrees?  Well,  that  is  a  unanimous 
vote.     I  think  it  must  be  right.     (Writes) 

5.  The   longer   a   person   stays   in  one   of   these 
classes  the  less  he  wants  to  stay  in  it. 

T.     Where  will  I  find  these  classes  ?     If  I  go  down  street  into 
the  stores  and  offices,  will  I  find  them  there  ? 
C.     You  will  find  them  in  school  only. 
T.     Disagree  ?     (Writes) 

6.  These  classes  are  found  in  school  only, 

(All  along  so  far  the  teacher  has  been  keenly  observant  of  his 
class  and  whenever  a  "trouble  maker'^  has  seemed  inclined  to 
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answer,  even  when  the  hand  has  been  only  partially  raised,  he  has 
been  designated  to  voice  the  answer.  From  now  on,  some  of  the 
best  answers  will  come  from  those  having  "  ^sperience,"  as  on6  of 
them  would  have  said.) 

T.  (Very  thoughtfully)  Are  you  sure  you  have  given  me  all 
the  classes  ?  I  have  been  in  a  great  many  schools  and  found  in 
them  all,  other  classes.  (At  this  point  the  pupils  will  suddenly 
sit  up,  become  far  more  intense  in  their  thinking;  wonder  what 
classes  have  been  omitted.)  Let  me  see.  Do  not  most  of  your 
pupils  come  to  school  on  time,  have  their  work  completed  on  time, 
and  are  ready  for  recitation  on  time  ?  What  name  shall  we  apply 
to  these  "0:^-  TIME"  pupils  ? 

C.     They  are  the  prompt  class. 

T.  Agree?  (Teacher  writes  at  one  side  of  the  board  away 
from  the  work  already  written,  the  word  "prompt.") 

T.     What  name  do  you  give  to  those  who  are  late  ? 

C.     They  are  the  tardy  class. 

Similarly  the  teacher  obtains  two  lists  like  the  following : 
Prompt  Tardy 

Industrious  Lazy 

Honest  Dishonest 

Kind  Unkind 

T.  What  one  word  might  name  all  the  prompt,  industrious, 
honest,  and  kind  people? 

C.     The  "good"  class. 

T.     What  shall  we  call  the  other  class  ? 

C.     The  "bad"  class. 

T.     Agree?     (Teacher  writes.) 

1.  Names:  Good Bad. 

T.     Who  makes  these  classes  ? 

C.     We  make  ^em.     (By  one  of  the  hardest  boys  in  the  class.) 
T.     Agree?     Are  you  sure?     Disagree?      (Writes.) 

2.  Made  hy  the  pupils. 

T.  How  may  I  know  who  are  in  the  good  class  ?  Oh,  I  know. 
Will  all  who  are  in  the  Good  Class  please  rise?     (Children,  smil- 
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ingly,  look  at  each  other  very  knowingly.)  What?  Would  you 
all  rise  ?  Well,  I  am  glad  that  when  we  think  about  it  carefully, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  wants  to  be  in  the  Good  Class.  But 
do  you  think  that  all  really  are  in  the  Good  Class.  (Shaking  of 
the  heads  and  other  manifestations  of  disagreement.)  Well,  how 
then  am  I  to  know  the  class  to  which  you  really  belong  ? 

C.     You  can  tell  from  our  actions. 

T.  Agree  ?  Oh,  I  see.  When  a  boy  is  doing  something  wrong 
I  know  he  is  in  the  Bad  Class? 

C.  (An  "old  timer")  One  bad  act  would  not  put  him  in  the 
Bad  Class. 

T.  You  puzzle  me.  How  do  we  put  ourselves  into  the  Bad 
Class? 

C.  (A  little  "street  arab"  who  has  given  furtive  attention  only, 
has  a  spasm  in  his  right  arm  as  if  against  its  owner's  will  it  were 
trying  to  attract  notice.)  By  keepin'  at  it.  (I  put  that  boy's 
answer  here,  just  as  he  gave  it,  for  a  memorial  of  him.  His  sub- 
sequent struggle  and  climbing  when  the  rocks  cut  hands  and  feet 
strengthen  my  faith  in  God  and  man. ) 

T.  Agree?  Yes,  it  is  a  blessed  thing,  "by  keepin'  at  it"  we 
put  ourselves  in  the  Good  Class  too.  Then  I  cannot  know  "at 
once"  the  class  to  which  you  belong.  I  must  learn,  you  must 
learn  little  by  little  which  class.     I  will  write. 

3.  Made  from  actions. 

4.  Made  gradually,  "by  keepin'  at  it." 

T.  How  does  a  person's  staying  in  one  of  these  classses  affect 
his  wanting  to  stay  in  it  ? 

C.  (An  obliging  little  girl  looking  at  the  first  column  on  the 
board).  The  longer  a  person  stays  in  one  of  these  classes  the  less 
he  wants  to  stay  in  it. 

T.  Agree?  Class  seem  to  agree.  Teacher  therefore  writes 
the  answer  as  number  5  in  second  column.  Facing  the  class,  he 
sees  a  boy  twisting  very  uneasily  in  his  seat.  He  has  been  absent 
eight  or  ten  days  playing  "hooky."  He  is  so  uneasy  that  the 
teacher  says,  "What  is  it,  John  ?" 
'    John,  hesitatingly:    I  don't  think  that  is  right. 
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T.  (Looking  wonderinglj  over  the  class).  ^'The  class  think  it 
is  right/' 

John,  decidedly:  But  it  isn't.  (The  comrades  of  John  having 
had  "  'sperience/'  now  rally  to  his  support,  and  nod  approvingly.) 

T.  Why,  John,  we  have  settled  that.  All  the  class  but  you 
agreed  to  it  before  I  wrote  on  the  board.  (Here  there  is  much 
commotion  in  the  class  and  signs  of  dissatisfaction  with  what  the 
teacher  has  on  the  board.)  John,  what  makes  you  think  what  we 
have  on  the  board  is  wrong  ? 

John  (all  the  blood  in  his  body  showing  in  his  face  but  with  a 
tone  of  conviction)  :  When  I  was  out  last  week  playing  hooky 
with  the  boys,  the  longer  I  stayed  with  them,  the  more  I  wanted  to 
stay. 

T.  (Somewhat  crestfallen,  to  the  others.)  Do  you  agree  with 
him?  (Unanimous  response.)  Well,  John,  how  do  you  think  it 
should  be  ?     Teacher  writes  from  John's  dictation. 

5.  The  longer  a  person  stays  in  one  of  these  classes 
the  more  he  wants  to  stay  in  it. 

T.     Where  are  these  classes  found  ? 

6.  These  classes  are  found  everywhere. 

T.  Looking  at  the  Avork  on  the  board,  can  you  tell  what  is  the 
thought  in  the  first  column  ?     On  what  are  these  classes  based  ? 

C.     On  what  we  know,  or  on  our  knowledge. 

T.     On  what  are  the  classes  in  the  second  column  based  ? 

C.     On  what  we  are,  or  our  character. 

Teacher  writes  knowledge  and  character  over  their  respective 
columns  and  the  two  Scripture  texts  over  those  two  words,  without 
comment.     The  whole  lesson  on  the  board  will  stand  as  follows : 

TWO  CLASSIFICATIONS 

"It  shall  be  done  away."  "^ow  abideth   Faith, 

Hope,   Love." 
KI^OWLEDGE  CHAEACTEE 

1.  Names:   1st,   2nd, 12th.    1.    Names:   Good  Bad. 

2.  Made    by    the    superintenr  2.    Made  by  the  pupils, 
dent  and  teacher. 
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3.  Made  from  written  exam-   3.    Made  from  actions, 
inations  and  class  work. 

4.  Made  at  once.  4.    Made  gradually,  "by  keep- 

in'  at  it" 

5.  The  longer  aperson  stays  in  5.  The  longer  a  person  stays 
one  of  these  classes  the  less  in  one  of  these  classes  the 
he  wants  to  stay  in  it.  more  he  wants  to  stay  in  it. 

6.  These  classes  are  found  in  6.  These  classes  are  found 
school  only.  everywhere. 

With  this  lesson  in  mind,  let  us  note  just  what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  organization  of  the  school.  "The  body  of 
people  united"  is  the  same.  The  definite  well-known  purpose 
has  been  changed  from  "getting  knowledge"  to  "developing  char- 
acter" with  knowledge  as  a  by-product.  The  specific  well-known 
duties  of  each  part  of  the  organization  have  undergone  a  com- 
plete change.  No  longer  is  the  pupil  to  he  madey  but  to  make. 
He  puts  himself  in  the  Good  Class  or  in  the  Bad  Class.  Ko  one 
can  do  that  for  him.  His  duty  is  no  longer  passivity  but  self- 
activity.  The  child  invariably  makes  this  mental  resolution,  "I 
will  put  myself  in  the  Good  Class." 

The  individual  experience  of  thought  and  feeling  induced  by 
the  mental  and  spiritual  activities  of  the  exercise  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  lesson  emphasizes  the  fact  of  moral  character, 
awakens  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  stirs  the  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  arouses  a  sense  of  personal  safety  or  danger,  all 
the  stronger  because  of  the  improbability  of  change,  and  predis- 
poses to  desirable  action. 

The  pupil  is  now  ready  for  the  next  step,  namely,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  this  new  ideal  of  self-activity. 
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M.  B.  Jaslow,  University  of  Kansas. 
Lawrence,  Kansas, 

|inniimmDm»mii.i:|jjE^  we  consider  the  ultimate  significance  of  its 

objectives,  we  find  that  the  Junior  High  School 

points  in  the  direction  of  social  betterment.     The 

^   Junior  High  School  movement,  being  a  result  of 

§3iiiiiiimiiaiiHiuiiiiit^  scientific   investigation  of  the   importance   of   the 

I  I   period  of  adolescence  in  our  boys  and  girls,  seeks 

I  I  to  introduce  scientific  methods  of  teaching  children 

4*3miiiinHic]iiiiiimiirc4i      ^     ,  ^    .  ,      ,     r.  ,.  .    f  .       ,,    . 

at  the  most  important  lormative  period  m  their 

lives,  thus  laying  foundations  for  an  efficient  and  adaptable  indi- 
vidual in  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  the 
institution  which  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  movement, 
attempts,  through  proper  selection  of  materials  desirable  for  the 
peculiar  nature  of  its  pupils,  to  adapt  its  curriculum  and  its 
methods  of  instruction  to  its  students  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
about  the  acquisition  by  them  of  the  knowledge,  the  ideals,  the 
skill,  and  the  habits  which  will  work  for  ameliorating  many  of 
our  social  shortcomings. 

ITo  doubt,  the  Junior  High  School  will  achieve  many  of  its 
objectives,  and  will  raise  our  social  standards.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  it  will  satisfy  to  any  marked  extent  the  ever-present 
hunger  for  spiritual  expression,  which  is  at  the  root  of  much  of 
our  social  discontent.  To  be  sure,  the  Junior  High  School  will 
produce  an  efficient  citizen,  machinelike  in  his  functions,  and 
mechanical  in  his  habits  of  living.  His  chief  difficulty,  how- 
■ever,  the  lack  of  spiritual  enrichment,  will  not  be  removed.  This 
will  be  true  because,  bewildered  by  the  rapid  growth  of  commerce 
and  industry,  the  sponsors  of  the  Junior  High  School  devoted 
most  of  their  attention  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  material  needs 
of  the  people,  failing  to  realize  the  importance  of  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  human  institutions — the  institution  of  art,  par- 
ticularly of  the  drama. 
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Five  fundamental  human  institutions  were  given  recognition 
in  the  formation  of  Junior  High  School  curricula.  These  are; 
the  home,  the  state,  the  church,  the  industry,  and  the  school. 
The  instincts  which  find  their  expression  through  these  channels 
are:  the  instinct  of  race  propagation  or  preservation,  the  instinct 
of  gregariousness,  the  instinct  of  contrivance,  and  the  instinct  of 
spiritual  aspiration.  The  last  institution — the  School — ^merely 
supplements  the  functions  of  the  other  four.  As  we  can  see, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  recognize  fully  the  importance  of  the 
institution  of  art — of  the  drama  in  particular — which  is  the 
channel  through  which  the  strong  instinct  of  spiritual  expression 
finds  its  way. 

In  the  earlier  times,  both  the  instinct  of  spiritual  aspiration 
and  that  of  spiritual  expression  found  their  way  through  the 
church.  With  the  separation  of  the  two,  however,  the  latter  was 
gradually  suppressed,  except  in  the  countries  where  art  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  indispensable  human  institutions;  to  the 
group  of  which  countries  we,  because  of  our  late  birth  as  a  nation, 
do  not  happen  to  belong.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  Junior 
High  School  reform  did  feel  the  importance  of  the  drama,  but 
their  recognition  of  it  was  limited  to  a  few  remarks  which,  in 
practice,  have  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  only  a  brief  period 
of  auditorium  exercises  in  some  of  the  Junior  High  Schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
drama,  and  to  move  for  a  more  extensive  recognition  of  it  in  the 
Junior  High  School  curricula.  To  achieve  this  purpose,  three 
definite  questions  must  be  fully  dealt  with:  1.  What  is  the  in- 
herent value  of  the  drama  ?  2.  What  is  the  relative  importance 
and  strength  of  the  instinct  of  spiritual  expression  ?  3.  Is  the 
period  of  adolescence  a  desirable  time  for  training  the  dramatic 
instinct,  and  for  directing  it  into  beneficial  channels  ? 

In  considering  the  first  question,  we  need  not  go  as  far  back  in 
history  as  the  period  of  the  classical  Greece.  ]^or  need  we  go 
to  the  period  of  Shakespearean  tragedy  to  recognize  the  value  of 
the  drama.     We  need  go  no  farther  than  the  great  reconstruc- 
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tive  period  following  the  French  Revolution,  to  realize  the  full 
importance  of  the  drama  in  our  daily  life. 

When  the  greatest  thinkers  of  France  faced  the  problem  of 
stabilizing  the  social  conditions  of  that  country,  one  of  the  first 
human  institutions  to  which  they  turned  their  attention  was  the 
drama.  They  came  to  realize  that  a  national  drama  was  one  of 
the  most  elevating  and  unifying  social  forces,  and,  in  their  argu- 
ments for  establishing  a  people's  theatre,  Ave  can  clearly  see  the 
reasons  for  ascribing  such  great  importance  to  the  drama.  Thus, 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  drama  Louis  Sebastian  Mercier  said: 
^^The  first  duty  of  a  dramatic  poet  is  to  mould  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  citizens.  The  theatre  is  the  most  potent  and 
direct  means  of  strengthening  hum.an  reason,  and  enlightening 
the  whole  nation."  Again,  speaking  of  the  theatre's  functions, 
Marie-Joseph  Chenier  said:  "The  theatre  is  an  agent  of  public 
education.  .  .  .  The  theatre,  so  long  effeminate  and  abject,  will 
henceforward  inspire  only  a  respect  of  law,  love  of  liberty,  hatred 
of  excess,  and  execration  of  tyrants."  E^or  was  the  importance 
of  the  drama  over-estimated  because  of  the  immediate  service  it 
could  render.  Even  before  the  Revolution,  Diderot  character- 
ized the  importance  of  the  theatre  in  the  following  words :  "Think 
of  the  power  of  that  assemblage  when  you  consider  the  influence 
of  one  man  on  another,  and  the  immediate  transmission  of  emo- 
tion in  such  crowds.  He  who  cannot  feel  within  him  an  emotion 
arising  from  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  great  assemblage  must 
be  vicious;  his  character  has  something  solitary  that  I  dislike." 

The  sentiments  quoted  above  are  not  peculiar  to  the  French 
alone.  They  are  the  sentiments  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world.  So  also  many  of  our  foremost  thinkers  see  great  value  in 
the  drama.  I  shall  quote  some  of  the  opinions  at  a  later  point 
in  this  paper. 

Despite  the  fact  that  drama  is  so  important  an  institution,  to 
most  people  the  theatre  means  only  a  relaxation,  a  recess,  a 
recreation.  The  main  purpose  of  the  theatre — that  of  producing 
an  effect  upon  one's  spirit — is  either  unknown  or  overlooked. 
The  real  end  of  a  play  is  to  produce  some  effect  upon  the  specta- 
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tor.  This  something  always  lasts  for  a  while.  We  usually  have 
left  in  our  minds  a  bit  of  human  experience.  Athough  per- 
meated with  feeling  during  the  play,  it  seems  as  though  people 
preferred  to  think  after  it  is  over.  It  is  not  difficult  to  think 
about  the  play  that  one  has  seen  or  read,  for  the  drama  is  more  a 
personal  than  a  theoretical  matter.  Consequently,  people  carry- 
away  with  them  important  intellectual  food  from  the  theatre. 

Everyone  who  goes  to  see  plays  is  affected  by  them  in  one  way 
or  another.  A  feeling  of  interest  or  concern  in  what  has  passed 
on  the  stage  is  aroused  in  the  individual.  Many  continue  under 
the  impression  of  the  drama  for  a  long  time,  and  it  becomes  a 
vital  topic  of  their  conversation  for  days  to  come,  resulting  in 
the  intercourse  of  their  ideas  with  those  of  others.  This  exchange 
of  ideas  among  human  beings  works  for  a  closer  understanding 
among  them,  and  for  greater  social  unification. 

It  is  the  contention  of  psychologists  that  the  human  mind  is 
ever  reaching  out  and  searching  for  something  concrete,  tangible, 
and  definite.  These  things  an  audience  unconsciously  receives 
in  the  theatre.  The  drama  is  presented  in  the  theatre  where 
human  beings  receive  their  daily  impressions  which,  in  time,  go 
to  make  up  their  beliefs,  their  convictions,  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes. These,  in  turn,  become  the  vital  motive  forces  of  our 
social  life.  Surely  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  an  institution 
which  is  so  influential  in  the  shaping  of  our  destinies ! 

By  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
cares  for  letters,  tragedy  is  regarded  as  the  highest  and  noblest 
dramatic  form — a  type  of  drama  very  conspicuous  for  its  absolute 
non-existence  in  the  United  States.  The  presence  of  tragedy  in 
any  country  has  usually  marked  a  period  of  highest  attainment 
in  moral  and  civic  life  of  the  country.  Surely  we  are  missing 
the  many  beneficial  influences  of  tragedy  in  the  United  States! 
Let  us  see  what  some  of  these  influences  are.  Our  own  Mr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.  has  presented  the  benefits  of  tragedy 
very  ably  in  his  work  entitled  "Dramatists  of  To-Day."  He 
writes: 

"We  generally  acknowledge  that  tragedy  is  the  great  thing, 
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though  we  may  not  always  be  in  the  mood  for  it.  It  is  commonly 
suj^posed  that  there  is  something  especial  about  it  which  influ- 
ences all  men;  that  human  nature  is  such  as  to  be  susceptible  to 
that  something,  which  appears  in  ail  sorts  of  forms,  always  differ- 
ent, but  always  having  upon  the  souls  of  men  some  moving  effect. 
Tragedy  seems  to  depend  largely  upon  the  sense  on  our  part  of 
the  insoluble  mystery  or  strangeness  in  some  action  or  bit  of  life 
that  we  are  viewing.  'Not  that  everything  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand is  tragic.  We  must  have  something  great,  something  of 
importance,  and  then,  if  the  incongruity,  the  inconsistency  be 
brought  out  strongly  and  poignantly,  the  thing  is  done.  The 
more  important  the  case,  the  wider  the  appeal,  the  more  certain 
of  success  is  tragedy. 

Tragedy  is  a  purge  to  moral  nature,  is  the  idea  of  Aristotle. 
It  is  an  influence  upon  our  moral  nature,  a  purifying,  strengthen- 
ing, reviving  influence.  It  does  away  with  certain  evils  that 
annoy  our  daily  life. 

When  we  have  put  before  us  one  of  these  poignant  scenes,  or 
situations,  or  moments,  or  figures  in  human  life,  where  good  and 
evil,  strength  and  weakness  are  so  inextricably  mixed,  where  all 
that  might,  that  should  turn  out  so  well,  does  turn  out  so  ill,  then 
we  cannot  comprehend  intellectually,  do  not  try  to;  we  can  sim- 
ply receive  the  impression  emotionally  or  spiritually,  we  cannot 
but  be  seized  by  a  mixture  of  pity  and  awe.  And  that  feeling  is 
our  feeling  for  the  tragic.  It  leaves  us  calm  and  quieted.  Things 
seem  a  little  different.  Everyday  matters  at  which  we  were  so 
hot,  for  the  moment  seem  petty.  We  feel  in  a  confused  way  that 
life  is  something  fine,  big  and  noble,  and  that  we  ourselves  are 
not  the  only  people  of  importance.  It  does  not  last,  of  course; 
we  shall  again  be  angered,  ridiculous,  blunderers,  but  for  the 
time  we  are  satisfied.  We  are  willing  to  continue  our  lives  in 
their  silly  individuality,  feeling  that  we  may  confidently  trust  in 
a  power  whose  detailed  purposes  have  not  been  fully  explained  to 
us.  What  a  difference  from  the  "purifying''  nature  of  our  movies, 
vaudeville,  or  drama! 

^ot  only  is  the  drama  valuable  in  and  of  itself,  but  there  is 
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also  present  in  every  human  being  a  strong  dramatic  instinct 
which  craves  for  satisfaction.  It  was  this  instinct  that  produced 
the  drama  of  ancient  Greeks,  and  it  is  this  instinct  that  drives 
millions  of  our  people  daily  within  the  walls  of  our  unwholesome 
playhouses.  In  our  mad  age  of  industrial  development  this  im- 
portant instinct  has  been  and  is  being  nourished  on  an  improper 
food,  thus  depriving  the  individual  of  one  of  the  most  vital  sources 
of  his  happiness.  But  it  caanot  remain  abused  forever;  and  it  is 
the  awakening  of  this  instinct  to  the  realization  of  the  true  state  of 
things  that  causes  a  large  share  of  the  prevailing  discontent  and 
unrest  in  our  society.  It  is  the  hunger  of  the  soul  for  its  proper 
food  that  disturbs  the  human  beings  living  in  our  materialistic 
civilization. 

In  speaking  of  the  dramatic  instinct,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall 
characterizes  it  in  the  following  words:  "More  generically  it  is 
propensity  to  express  the  larger  life  of  the  race  in  the  individual, 
and  more  specifically  to  act  out  or  to  see  acted  out  the  most  mani- 
fold traits  of  our  common  humanity.  Thus,  no  agency  is  more 
truly  humanistic. "Again,  Dr.  Elnora  Curtis,  in  her  work  entitled 
"The  Dramatic  Instinct  in  Education,"  characterizes  this  instinct 
as  follows:  "The  dramatic  instinct  is  a  prime  force  in  civiliza- 
tion: the  need  to  give  vent  to  pent-up  emotions,  to  express  joy  of 
living,  put  in  material  form  the  ideas  that  vex  his  spirit,  has 
driven  man  to  imitate,  to  create." 

I^or  need  we  go  to  the  authorities  on  the  subject  to  learn  of  the 
presence  and  about  the  importance  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in 
every  human  being.  We  need  only  to  look  about  ourselves,  and 
see  it  at  work  in  our  communities.  Has  there  been  anything 
more  marked  in  the  United  States  than  the  recent  growth  of 
theatres?  These  are  springing  into  existence  daily,  in  answer 
to  the  demand  for  satisfying  the  dramatic  instinct.  And  all  in 
a  period  of  the  most  serious  depression  in  the  history  of  our  in- 
dustry! Yet,  the  theatres  will  continue  to  be  built,  and  never 
satisfy  the  hungry  soul  of  the  nation,  because  they  do  not  offer 
the  proper  sustenance  to  the  souls  of  the  throngs  that  fill  them 
daily.     Unless  there  shall  come  into  existence  the  proper  kind  of 
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drama,  our  theatres  will  continue  to  increase,  to  change  from 
movies  to  vaudeville,  from  vaudeville  to  burlesque,  from  bur- 
lesque to  empty  buildings,  and  finally  come  to  their  end.  In 
search  of  remedies  for  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  thea- 
tres of  today,  the  managers  will  blindly  try  various  ways  and 
means,  only  to  come  to  the  realization  that  they  cannot  succeed 
without  resorting  to  their  time-honored  methods  of  extensive 
advertising  to  force  dovm  the  throats  of  their  patrons  the  undesir- 
able trash  that  could  not  be  swallowed  without  sugarcoating. 

The  dramatic  instinct  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  the  aristocratic 
ages  alone,  as  some  of  our  overzealous  democrats  contend.  To- 
day it  is  more  felt  than  ever  before.  It  reaches  nearly  every 
home  in  our  communities.  A  canvass  was  made  of  the  theatres 
of  Chicago  one  day,  and  it  was  found  that  one  sixth  of  the  entire 
population  was  in  the  theatres  during  that  day.  At  this  rate,  we 
can  see  that  nearly  the  whole  city  is  reached  by  the  theatres  within 
one  week. 

Yet,  what  do  the  theatre-goers  receive  in  the  theatres?  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  fed  on  plays  of  the  lowest 
quality,  which  food,  in  the  long  run,  contributes  to  the  building 
of  their  moral  and  intellectual  character.  Indeed  our  theatres 
are  "educating"  the  public  The  schools  cannot  even  successfully 
counteract  this  "education,"  no  matter  how  much  they  try  it,  and 
whatever  their  claims  to  success  may  be.  The  fact  is  that  what 
is  seen  in  the  theatres  is  absorbed  by  the  powerful  dramatic 
instinct,  and  later  becomes  man's  moral  guide,  standard  for  con- 
duct, index  to  social  activities,  and  an  element  in  the  character 
formation.  This  has  always  been  true  of  the  dramatic  instinct, 
and  will  always  remain  so.  Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  to  see 
that  the  theatres  offer  the  proper  kind  of  drama.  The  drama 
which  is  presented  to  our  audiences  to-day  has  departed  so  far 
from  its  former  high  ideals  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  how  inti- 
mate was  its  early  relation  to  religion.  It  is  only  to  the  small 
academic  audiences  that  the  pure  drama  still  offers  its  sustaining 
influence  at  rare  intervals. 

Many  of  our  social  reformers  have  come  to  realize  that  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  drama  is  deplorable.  Accordingly,  reforms  for  its 
improvement  have  been  started  here  and  there.  Movements  for 
communitj  drama  began;  voluntary  associations  for  the  encour- 
agement of  good  art  came  into  being,  and  even  censorship  has  been 
established.  These  reforms,  however,  are  only  feeble  attempts  to 
crush  a  formidable  enemy.  As  for  the  censorship,  it  is  very  in- 
effective, for,  as  Kipling  has  pointed  out  in  his  poem  "The 
American,"  we  like  to  make  many  laws  because  we  can  effectively 
break  them.  "No  reform  or  censorship  or  any  other  surface 
remedy  will  help  the  situation.  The  trouble  is  too  deep-seated  to 
be  removed  through  external  treatment.  All  our  reforms  will 
remain  ineffective  in  the  struggle  against  perverted  social  morals 
and  habits  which  rest  upon  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation.  We 
must  get  at  the  disease  through  internal  applications;  we  must 
cure  the  tree  from  its  roots. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  How  can  we  mate  our  drama 
educationally  effective,  and  make  it  a  force  for  social  good  ?  The 
straightforward  answer  to  this  question  is:  Our  schools  must 
realize  that  it  is  their  duty  to  bring  about  the  existence  of  a  high 
quality  drama  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  Junior  High  School 
is  the  proper  place  to  begin  the  work.  If  the  ministrations  of 
the  theatre  on  the  side  of  good  could  but  gain  the  upper  hand,  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  all  that  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
field  of  moral  and  civic  regeneration.'^ 

The  schools  should  educate  the  people  to  create  the  demand  for 
drama.  So  far  they  have  failed  on  the  job.  How  little  they  are  edu- 
cating the  people  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  and  the  artistic,  the 
class  of  plays  which  appeal  to  most  of  our  theatre-goers  offers  con- 
vincing proof.  It  is  indeed  true  that  our  public  schools  do  little 
to  develop  the  dramatic  and  aesthetic  sense,  or  prepare  children 
to  exercise  discrimination  between  good  drama  and  what  is  essen- 
tially coarse — between  the  artistic  and  low-toned.  So  long  as 
the  theatre  forms  one  of  the  chief  recreations  of  the  people,  and 
so  long  as  it  unnoticeably  exercises  such  an  enormous  influence 
over  their  lives,  how  else,  if  not  through  the  public  schools,  is  the 
great  body  of  our  theatre-goers  to  be  trained  to  proper  standards  ? 
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The  age  of  adolescence  is  the  best  time  to  begin  the  neces- 
sary training  of  the  dramatic  instinct.  This  instinct  is  more 
developed  in  children  than  in  grown  people.  Especially  it  is 
active  at  this  great  formative  period  of  the  child's  development. 
In  speaking  of  the  development  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in  chil- 
dren, Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says:  ''The  dramatic  instinct  has 
innumerable  outcroppings  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  the  pres- 
ent seems  to  be  the  proper  psychological  moment  for  its  apprecia- 
tion and  utilization  in  education."  As  early  as  the  kindergarten 
"they  fly  like  birds,  hop  like  frogs,  go  on  all  fours  like  quadru- 
peds, and  mimic  perhaps  every  person  and  vocation  they  know, 
and  thus  find  enlargement  and  relief.''  Dr.  Curtis,  speaking  of 
the  same  phenomenon  in  the  child's  life  says :  "This  is  the  desire  to 
feel  what  others  are  feeling,  to  act  and  get  experience  by  proxy, 
to  get  enjoyment  of  borrowed  pain,  to  put  into  practice  the  Aris- 
totelian principle  of  Katharsis  (purification).  All  this  so  true 
of  man  is  still  more  true  of  the  child  and  youth,  alive  with  sur- 
plus energy,  possessed  by  a  craving  for  excitement,  seeking 
always  something  new." 

One  of  the  evidences  of  the  development  of  a  strong  dramatic 
instinct  in  children  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  most 
nimierous  of  our  theatre-goers.  This  fact,  however,  indicates 
further  that  they  are  greatly  exposed  to  the  harmful  influencs 
of  our  theatres.  "The  theatre  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  life  of  children.  They  resort  to  all  sorts  of  unlawful  prac- 
tices to  procure  money  for  the  tickets,  if  they  cannot  obtain  it 
from  their  parents.  Many  of  them  go  in  need  and  hunger,  but 
they  cannot  miss  their  theatre  attendance.  Many  of  them  resort 
even  to  the  practice  of  begging,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
for  artistic  enjoyment."  It  satisfies  the  child's  natural  curi- 
osity, his  craving  for  excitement,  and  his  love  of  excursions  into 
the  world  of  imagination — ^phenomena  which  are  especially  mani- 
fest in  an  adolescent.  The  vividness  of  imagery,  interest  in 
mysticism,  spirit  of  venturesomeness,  religious  aspiration,  and 
craving  for  heroes  are  nothing  more  than  the  forceful  undercur- 
rents of   the  dramatic   instinct   in   an   adolescent.     The   child's 
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>demand  for  the  dramatic  is  the  demand  for  the  expression  of 
personality,  and  for  a  chance  to  escape  from  its  limitations;  both 
natural  and  imposed;  and  this  demand  makes  the  adolescent 
seize  upon  the  various  materials  that  go  to  satisfy  his  craving. 

Now  it  is  the  absence  of  recognition  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in 
the  public  schools  that  causes  the  flocking  of  children  to  the 
movies.  They  seek  here  a  passive  gratification  of  their  dramatic 
instinct.  The  influence  of  the  movies  becomes  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  formation  of  their  character,  and  usually  works  for  their 
disadvantage.  The  types  of  plays  presented  just  fit  their  exag- 
gerated desires,  and  direct  the  instincts  of  the  children  into  wrong 
channels. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  plays  which  suit  the  taste  of 
children  best  are  those  which  are  detrimental  to  their  develop- 
ment. ^'They  like  to  see  exciting  movies,  and  the  wrongdoer 
and  the  criminal  become  their  heroes.  The  heroes  seen  in  the 
movies  are  freely  imitated  at  home.  The  effects  of  such  imita- 
tions upon  the  character  are  very  destructive."  Judge  W.  W. 
Foster,  of  the  Geneial  Sessions  Court  of  l!^ew  York,  claims  that 
portrayals  of  crime  on  the  stage  are  dangerous  to  morals,  and  that 
they  exercise  "a  hypnotic  influence''  upon  the  spectator.  The 
same  is  claimed  by  Miss  Jane  Addams. 

Has  the  Junior  High  School  done  anything  to  remedy  the  con- 
ditions described?  Has  it  done  anything  in  the  direction  of 
utilizing  the  important  dramatic  instinct  for  social  betterment? 
To  be  sure,  the  advocates  of  this  radical  educational  reform  made 
enough  clamour  about  "a  satisfactory  redirection"  of  the  various 
instincts  of  the  adolescent  into  proper  channels.  In  reality, 
however,  we  find  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  Junior  High 
School  overloaded  with  subjects  aiming  at  the  satisfaction  of  our 
immediate  materialistic  needs.  The  important  training  in  the 
drama  has  not  been  included  in  the  curriculum  even  as  one  of 
the  electives.  The  work  is  usually  squeezed  in  somewhere  in  the 
English  courses,  and  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual 
teacher.  'No  specifications  as  to  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  subject,  or  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  are  given.  In 
the  most  progressive  Junior  High  Schools  only  do  we  find  a  brief 
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period  of  auditorium  exercises  devoted  to  this  vital  branch  of 
study. 

"Statistics  show  that  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  theatre-going 
children  ever  participated  in  acting  either  in  school  plays  or  else- 
where. Most  of  the  teachers  make  no  practice  of  having  stories 
acted,  or  of  giving  school  plays."  The  whole  work  is  voluntary, 
and  is  usually  done  by  the  enthusiastic  teachers  only.  Where- 
ever  it  has  been  tried  it  has  proved  very  successful.  The  trouble 
is,  however,  it  isn't  even  tried  enough.  Even  in  the  schools 
where  plays  are  given,  usually  the  best  students  in  English  are 
selected  for  them.  The  poorer  ones,  who  really  need  the  stimula- 
ing  experience,  are  left  without  it.  This  has  been  true  because 
time  does  not  give  the  opportunity  for  benefitting  the  poorer  stu- 
dents. The  chief  aim  in  the  present  school  dramatics  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  finished  performance.  IN^or  are  the  poorer  students 
benefitted  by  the  existence  of  English  clubs.  These  are  usually 
limited  to  the  best  and  talented  students  of  the  school. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that 
some  measures  must  be  taken  to  introduce  more  effective  instruc- 
tion in  the  drama  in  our  Junior  High  Schools.  I  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  educators  to  consider  the  institution  of 
drama  as  an  important  human  institution,  and  accord  it  a  proper 
recognition  in  the  formation  of  Junior  High  School  curricula. 
The  benefits  of  training  the  dramatic  instinct  should  be  extended 
to  as  many  children  as  possible.  Eor  this  purpose  the  subject 
must  be  made  departmental.  The  schools  must  institute  a 
department  of  drama.  A  school  having  about  twenty-five  teach- 
ers on  its  staif  ought  to  have  such  a  department.  This  will  leave 
the  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  without  the  additional  expense. 
Nevertheless,  the  smaller  Junior  High  Schools  should  not  neglect 
this  important  education,  and  should  delegate  it  to  special  teach- 
ers in  oratory  and  debating,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  to  the 
teachers  of  English.  In  such  cases,  regular  programs  of  study 
in  the  drama  should  be  worked  out  by  the  principals  or  superin- 
tendents, and  special  pay  should  be  given  for  the  time  spent  on 
drama. 
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IsTothing  definite  can  be  said  regarding  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  drama.  These  should  be  left  to  the  experts  for  experi- 
mentation. In  general,  Browning's  famous  formula  for  obtain- 
ing knowledge  can  be  used  as  a  safe  guide  in  the  education  of  ado- 
lescents: ''To  KNOW,  rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
whence  the  imprisoned  splendour  may  escape."  This  formula 
is  especially  applicable  to  the  adolescent,  for  in  his  case  "To  know 
is  to  get  away  from  self,  and  to  be  and  act  out  other  types  of  indi- 
viduality. His  emotional  sentiment,  his  love  of  self-expression 
is  strong,  and  he  longs  to  see  a  show  and  take  part  in  one — to  imi- 
tate either  consciously  as  a  spectator,  or  unconsciously  as  an  actor. 
The  personages  of  myth,  romance,  story  or  drama  are  keenly 
appreciated  by  him,  and  actual  representation  of  these  is  the  most 
plausible  way  of  satisfying  his  appreciation." 

Additional  time  given  to  the  Junior  High  School  dramatics 
will  not  place  the  pupils  at  any  disadvantage.  At  present  they 
spend  comparatively  little  time  in  school,  and  have  much  leisure 
time  at  their  disposal.  They  will  simply  be  retained  in  the  whole- 
some atmosphere  of  the  school  for  a  longer  period.  One  of  the 
chief  aims  of  the  Junior  High  School  is  to  teach  a  worthy  use  of 
leisure,  and  to  train  in  the  habits  of  proper  recreation.  Nothing 
can  be  more  suitable  for  a  worthy  use  of  leisure  and  proper  recrea- 
tion for  an  adolescent  than  spending  his  time  in  dramatic  activi- 
ties. Such  use  of  time  will  also  result  in  satisfaction  to  one  of 
his  most  annoying  instincts.  As  a  result,  the  youth  will  come  to 
love  his  school,  and  it  will  no  longer  be  a  bore  to  him.  He  will 
be  willing  to  extend  his  dramatic  activities  so  as  to  include  his 
evenings,  and  will  thus  be  kept  away  from  the  harmful  influence 
of  the  movies. 

The  following  six  principles  to  be  used  as  guides  in  school 
dramatics  are  proposed  by  Dr.  Curtis: 

A.  The  school  training  of  the  dramatic  instinct  differs  in  toto 
from  professional  training.  The  aim  of  professional  training  is 
to  perfect  an  art,  that  of  the  school  is  to  develop  the  individual. 
The  product  is  not  the  aim  of  the  school  dramatic  training.  The 
effort  is,  or  should  be,  to  give  netw  conceptions  and  ideals;  to 
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awaken  eyes  and  ears  to  beauty ;  to  cause  the  child  to  realize  and 
express  his  individuality. 

B.  The  form  of  gratification  of  the  dramatic  instinct  must  be 
suited  to  the  individual  need.  This  principle  makes  an  enormous 
demand  upon  the  time  and  sympathies  of  the  teacher.  It  requires 
his  knowledge  of  the  pupil's  life  and  the  probable  influence  of  his 
environment  as  well  as  of  his  temperament.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  some  of  the  admirable  methods  of  the  kindergarten,  carried 
into  higher  grades. 

C.  The  material  at  hand  must  be  sifted.  Even  within  those 
subjects  that  lend  themselves  more  rapidly  to  dramatization, 
some  material  is  unfit.  Common  sense,  judgment,  aad  strong 
regard  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the  child  will  be  our  best  guides 
here. 

D.  The  practical  value  of  the  so-called  unpractical  must  be 
realized.  Our  whole  educational  system  has  been  tending  of  late 
more  and  more  to  fit  the  young  to  earn  a  good  living,  to  recognize 
good  sanitation,  to  judge  good  food,  to  prepare  good  meals,  and 
to  make  good  clothes.  All  this  does  not  train  the  boys  and  girls 
to  be  good  citizens.  The  juvenile  courts  are  showing  the  faults 
in  our  system  that  ^pins  its  faith  to  what  may  be  tabulated  and 
scaled.'  The  emotional  nature,  the  longing  for  self-expression 
are  neither  satisfied  nor  directed.  The  few  Wpractical  cultural 
studies'  that  might  replace  the  old  sources  of  inspiration  are  now 
discarded  or  grudgingly  allowed  an  obscure  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum. They  need  to  be  restored,  that  we  may  ground  well  the 
character  of  the  child,  soften  his  nature,  energize  him  to  noble 
ends.  For  this  purpose  nothing  better  than  a  study  of  noble 
drama. 

E.  The  training  must  be  continuous,  not  spasmodic.  At 
each  stage  of  the  child's  development  a  different  appeal  to  the 
dramatic  instinct  is  required.  The  play-acting  that  delights  the 
child  would  be  a  torture  to  the  self-conscious  age.  Here  comes  in 
appropriately  training  in  criticism  and  techniqlie,  where  tho 
gratification  is  passive,  but  no  time  will  be  lost  by  the  diversion 
of  interest 
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F.  It  must  arouse  and  deepen  the  sense  of  moral  values.  The 
pupils  will  receive  a  sense  of  proportion  and  of  values.  They 
will  learn  to  distinguish  what  is  trifling  from  what  is  of  real 
value ;  that  virtue  may  co-exist  either  with  wealth  or  rank  or  with 
the  humblest  conditions  of  life;  and  these  are  only  of  value  in  so 
far  as  they  are  a  power  for  doing  good;  that  even  a  desirable 
thing  may  be  bought  at  too  big  a  price.  Only  when  it  gives  some 
understanding  of  the  difference  between  what  is  fundamental  and 
essential  and  the  merely  superficial,  external,  and  accidental, 
will  the  training  come  fully  to  its  own. 

Several  distinct  benefits  can  be  derived  from  a  proper  cultivation 
of  the  dramatic  instinct  in  addition  to  those  found  in  Dr.  Curtis's 
principles.  First,  it  will  fulfill  one  of  the  five  major  objectives 
of  the  Junior  High  School;  viz.,  "The  continuation  of  the  com- 
mon, integrating  education."  This  will  come  as  a  result  of  the 
contact  the  children  will  have  with  each  other  in  the  great,  unify- 
ing, artistic  work.  E'othing  can  socialize  or  unify  people  more 
than  co-operation  in  art.  Art  itself  is  a  great  unifying  princi- 
ple. Again,  the  cultivation  of  the  dramatic  instinct  will  have  a 
telling  efi^ect  upon  at  least  five  of  the  chief  goals  of  the  Junior 
High  School  education,  which  were  recognized  by  the  Reviewing 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education: 
1.  Health.  2.  Worthy  home  membership.  3.  Citizenship. 
4.     Worthy  use  of  leisure.     5.     Ethical  character. 

Dr.  Curtis  sees  the  following  pedagogical  benefits  arising  from 
utilization  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in  education :  1.  It  will  serve 
as  a  means  of  impressing  a  lesson  vividly,  so  that  it  is  not  easily 
forgotten.  2.  It  vdll  teach  children  to  appear  at  ease  in  public. 
3.  It  will  insure  work  on  the  part  of  the  students  because  of  the 
interest  aroused.  4.  It  will  afford  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
routine  of  school  work.  5.  It  will  bring  teachers  and  pupils 
together  into  a  closer  fellowship. 

It  is  high  time  to  educate  our  communities  to  the  realization  of 
the  importance  of  the  drama  in  our  lives.  They  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  true  education  is  worth  the  money  put  into  it, 
and  that  the  additional  expenses  in  the  department  of  drama  will 
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be  more  tlian  repaid  bj  the  increase  in  happiness  of  our  people, 
resulting  from  the  satisfaction  of  the  neglected  spiritual  hunger. 
Thej  must  also  be  made  to  realize  that  the  additional  expenses 
will  mean  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  savings  effected  in  the 
corrective  and  penal  institutions  of  society.  These  savings  must 
result  from  elevating  the  morals  of  our  future  citizens. 

Only  with  the  presence  of  an  efficiently  functioning  dramatic 
department  can  the  Junior  High  School  realize  many  of  its  ob- 
jectives. Only  under  such  conditions  will  it  be  able  to  work  for 
social  betterment,  for  which  work  it  has  been  orginally  designed. 
Through  the  training  for  a  higher  type  of  individuality  the 
Junior  High  School  will  serve  new  demands  for  improvement  upon 
certain  of  our  institutions,  and,  among  these,  upon  the  abused  and 
polluted  institutions  of  low  and  cheap  drama.  Who  can  tell  what 
may  be  the  answer  to  such  demands  ?  Surely  our  social  standards 
will  be  raised.  And  perhaps,  in  this  field,  this  great  republic  of 
ours  may  restore  to  the  world  the  noble,  sustaining,  chaste,  and 
purifying  form  of  real  drama, — the  tragedy. 


The  High  School  Mathematical  Requirement 

G.  V.  Peice,  M.  a.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Colony,  Kansas. 

jjiiiiuiiiiiiDiiunmiiic^j];]^  rapid  development  of  secondary  education  in  the 
I  rip  j  last  decade  has  brought  with  it  a  number  of  per- 
I  A  i  plexing  problems.  In  the  last  thirty  years  the 
I  I  high  school  population  has  increased  more  than  six 

SiimiiiHiiiEiiiiiiiiiiiiicS  hundred  per  cent.  This  gives  what  may  be  termed 
i  I   a  quantitative  problem.     It  also  renders  more  im- 

I  I  portant  the  scientific  studies  in  curriculum-making. 

<i»]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiwiiiiiic  jjardly  any  phase  of  the  curriculum  has  escaped 
critical  examination.  This  paper  is  a  plea  for  a  more  critical 
evaluation  of  the  present  practice,  among  others,  of  making  Plane 
Geometry  a  universal  requirement  for  graduation  from  high 
school.  For  after  certain  phases  of  organization  and  of  discipline 
have  been  provided  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  the  school  is  to 
be  tested  by  what  the  school  teaches  and  the  improvement  in  con- 
duct which  such  teaching  promotes.  In  Kansas  and  in  many 
other  states  Plane  Geometry  is  specified  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  as  one  of  the  essential  offerings  of  a  school  which  seeks 
to  be  accredited.  Without  in  the  least  questioning  the  right  of  a 
central  educational  authority  to  impose  uniform  requirements  it  is 
pertinent  to  inquire  as  to  just  what  principles  of  curriculum- 
making,  just  what  individual  needs  or  social  demands  are  met  by 
the  present  Plane  Geometry  specification. 

It  will  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  our  present  courses  of 
study  are  the  results  of  gradual  evolution  rather  than  of  carefuUy 
prepared  and  adopted  investigations.  Evidence  of  this  fact  and 
of  the  chaotic  conditions  in  the  curricula  is  furnished  in  a  recently 
published  study  by  Professor  J.  H.  Stout  in  The  Development  of 
High  School  Curricula  in  the  North  Central  States  from  1860- 
1918.  This  important  monograph  traces  rise  and  fall  of  certain 
studies.  During  the  period  under  consideration  many  subjects 
have  been  completely  eliminated.     Some  of  these  changes  resulted 
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from  imperative  changes  in  the  social  order  produced  by  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  and  the  accentuation  of  Commercialism. 
But  other  changes  apparently  have  little  justification  of  commenda- 
tion. Some  studies  were  simply  put  into  the  state  of  "innocuous 
deseutude''  because  students  did  not  elect  to  take  them.  Ancient 
geography,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  logic,  evidences  of 
Christianity  have  been  completely  eliminated  as  separate  courses. 
Oreek  has  practically  passed  and  Latin  has  been  displaced  to  some 
extent.  x\t  the  same  time  the  range  of  studies  has  been  broadened 
i;o  include  a  wider  range  of  practical  and  vocational  subjects. 
Culture  has  not  been  neglected.  English  has  on  the  whole  in- 
creased in  quantitative  requirements.  The  subject  matter  in 
Civics  and  History  has  undergone  a  vast  changa  Science  has 
been  introduced  to  a  greater  degree.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
subject  matter  of  mathematics  has  undergone  little  change. 

This  period,  particularly  the  last  decade,  has  witnessed  the 
•development  of  education  and  of  the  faculties  of  education.  Ref- 
erence might  be  made  to  Inglis,  The  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education  and  to  Bobbitt,  The  Curriculum,  and  to  Bonser,  The 
Elementary  Curriculum,  as  evidence  that  the  present  curriculum 
is  now  receiving  critical  examination  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  needs  and  of  the  requirements  of  democracy.  But 
this  literature  is  all  relatively  new.  As  Professor  Caldwell  in 
the  January  1922  Educational  Review  remarks: 

"In  my  own  school  days  we  never  questioned  the  nature  of  com- 
pleteness of  the  subjects  we  studied.  In  English  Grammar,  for 
example,  we  regarded  the  subject  as  ^just  born  that  way.'  A  few 
years  ago,"  however,  he  states,  "a  group  of  us  began  to  make  ex- 
periments with  an  introductory  course  in  science.  Instead  of 
accepting  the  subjects  as  selected  and  organized  by  men  who  knew 
the  sciences  but  did  not  know  young  people,  we  brought  together 
a  group  of  teachers  who  knew  the  sciences  and  also  knew  young 
people.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  pages  of  mimeographed  materials  were 
prepared,  and  these  sent  to  many  schools  for  trial.  After  trial  and 
<K)rrection,  much  further  use  and  further  correction,  it  finally 
seemed  safe  to  put  these  into  a  book  for  still  wider  use." 
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Professor  CaldwelFs  experiment  illustrates  the  kind  of  pains- 
taking study  that  is  required  if  education  is  to  really  function. 
The  courses  in  High  School  Mathematics  should  receive  a  similar 
treatment.  The  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Require- 
ments, after  a  half  dozen  years  of  inquiry  is  prepared  to  make  a  re- 
port. This  summary  report  includes  among  other  things  A  List  of 
Propositions  in  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  and  General  Principles 
of  Mathematical  Instruction.  This  report  should  receive  wide  and 
sympathetic  consideration.  The  school  people  generally  should 
know  just  what  values  are  claimed  for  Plane  Geometry  which 
warrant  its  universal  inclusion  in  the  graduation  program  of  a 
high  school  student.  Some  such  study  as  that  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  M.  Wilson  on  The  Social  Uses  of  Arithmetic,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Yearbook  of  the  l!^ational  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  is  to  be  welcomed  concerning  the  practical  utility  of 
Plane  Geometry.  Anyhow,  whatever  values  may  be  claimed  or 
proved,  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  would  seem  to  war- 
rant putting  the  course  in  competition  with  other  courses.  While 
all  values  claimed  may  be  valid  for  all  students  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  the  values  or  any  of  them  are  valid  for  all  students  irre- 
spective of  ability  or  prospective  career. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  experience  that  the  present  requirement 
in  Geometry  leads  to  one  of  two  results.  Either  the  teachers 
pass  the  student  without  insisting  upon  real  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject or  they  do  insist  upon  actual  learning  with  the  result  that  there 
are  many  "Flunkers"  and  "Repeaters."  The  first  course  is  edu- 
cationally immoral  and  insincere.  A  teacher  may  not  believe  that 
Geometry  or  other  mathematics  should  be  required  and  so  would 
hesitate  to  discourage  the  student  or  retard  his  progress  through 
the  school  system  because  he  fails  to  make  a  passing  grade.  Habits 
of  half  learning  thus  acquired  in  Geometry  may  be  carried  over  ta 
other  subjects  and  into  later  life,  l^or  can  an  abnormal  number 
of  failures  be  justified.  Success,  as  Dr.  Ayers  pointed  out  ten  years 
ago  in  his  pioneer  study,  Laggards  in  Our  Public  Schools,  is  essen- 
tial to  every  human  being.     Repetition  of  the  course  under  the 
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same  conditions  is  usually  a  spiritual  and  economic  loss.  This  is 
no  plea  for  soft  pedagogy  or  catering  to  the  whims  of  students.  It 
is  a  plea  that  as  our  school  population  expands  school  administra- 
tors must  insist  on  having  clear  and  convincing  reasons  for  making 
Plane  Geometry  a  universal  requirement.  Instead  of  taking  the 
course  as  valid  for  all  ages,  it  is  suggested  that  the  same  procedure 
as  described  by  Professor  Caldwell  for  science  should  now  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  Geometry.  'No  educator  wants  to  leave 
imdone  anything  which  is  socially  or  individually  worth  while  and 
possible  of  attainment.  But  an  increasing  number  have  become 
skeptical  about  courses  as  essentials  or  fundamentals  unless  the 
proof  is  forthcoming  to  show  that  the  given  course  is  fundamental. 


John  Burroughs 

He  heard  the  confession  of  the  pale  and  tear-stained  grass, 
A  linnet  touch,  with  broken  wing,  the  mended  wiadow  glass, 
The  sighing  of  a  dependent,  malformed  birch. 

He  heard!     His  search 
Was  ever  made  to  bring  the  darkness  into  light. 
To  crown  the  smallest  life  with  interest,  work  and  might — 

No  base  affection  soils 

The  soul  of  him  who  toils 

In  Nature^s  workshop,  quaint  yet  always  new — 

In  Nature's  workshop — ^the  Master-hand  in  view — 
He  was  paid  from  an  abundant  purse 
Whose  coins  no  one  can  curse ! 


And  Spring  was  pencilling  the  trees 

Along  the  foot-worn  way. 

Which  found  his  cabin  door  ajar  that  April  day. 

An  empty  room !    But  there  a  hundred  spirits  spoke 

From  ledge,  from  roof,  from  wall,  to  revoke 

A  heavy  thought.    Ah,  well !  whose  purpose  true  and  high 

Shall,  love-tuned,  be  a  gospel  to  the  weak. 

Its  melody  and  grandeur  cannot  die ! 

Minnie  E.  Hays. 


Relating  Geography  To  Vocational 
Enlightenment 

Olive  Nolan,  Edwakd  Everett  School,  Boston 

f '"^"""""""""lIlSrCE  the  study  of  surface,  climate,  resources  and 
I  O  i  i^^^stries  of  a  country  is  valuable  to  us  only  as  we 
I  ^^  I  learn  how  they  affect  the  people  of  that  country  and 
I  I   of  the  world,  we  have  been  learning  our  geography 

OiiiiMiHiiiianiiMiiiicO  by  way  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  of  each 
I  I   country.     We  have  divided  the  class  into  groups  to 

represent  the  workers  in  the  chief  occupations  of 
each  country,  for  instance,  farmers,  lumbermen  and 
fishermen  in  Canada;  ranchers,  farmers  and  miners  in  Australia, 
or  tulip  growers,  dairymen,  and  tile  manufacturers  in  Holland. 

One  group  always  represents  the  wholesale  merchants  or  busi- 
ness men.  Then  one  person  is  chosen  from  each  group  to  form  a 
Board  of  Trade  or  Finance  Committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
into  and  solve,  as  well  as  possible,  the  problems  and  difficulties 
brought  to  them  by  the  representatives  of  the  different  occupations. 

Each  group  of  workers  thinks  up  its  own  problems,  many  of 
them  based  on  articles  from  newspapers  or  magazines.  One  per- 
son takes  the  problem  to  the  committee,  whose  members  consult 
with  him  about  it.  They  are  free  to  consult  encyclopedias,  geo- 
graphies, and  magazines,  or  to  call  on  the  teachers  if  in  doubt. 
When  they  have  settled  the  difficulty,  the  representative  reports  to 
his  group,  and  if  they  agree,  the  matter  is  settled  and  an  agreement 
drawn  up  and  signed;  if  they  do  not  agree  to  the  terms,  further 
consulting  is  necessary. 

Much  of  the  work  is  done  before  and  after  school  or  at  recess. 
The  problems  to  be  discussed  are  always  stated  to  the  class  and  the 
final  report  read  in  class.  The  teacher  and  the  class  then  make 
suggestions  and  give  the  Finance  Committee  better  ideas  for  the 
next  time.  Every  member  of  the  class  serves  on  this  committee 
at  some  time  and  also  does  his  share  in  his  own  group. 
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This  work  has  shown  the  pupils  plainly  the  interdependence  of 
people  in  the  various  occupations,  countries,  and  sections  of  coun- 
tries, one  on  another.  They  have  seen  how  transportation  com- 
panies depend  on  labor  and  fuel,  while  the  farmers  and  miners 
must  ship  their  goods  if  they  are  to  prosper ;  that  a  blight  on  Aus- 
tralian or  Canadian  wheat  affects  the  price  of  flour  in  Boston,  that 
an  early  frost  in  Florida  raises  the  price  or  oranges  and  that  a 
strike  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  may  so  increase  the  price  of 
coal  that  there  is  no  money  for  their  new  clothes.  It  is  borne  in 
on  their  minds  that  we  depend  on  the  workers  in  China  for  tea, 
and  that  we  depend  largely  on  foreign  potash  fields  for  our  fertil- 
izer without  which  our  crops  suffer.  They  see  that  exporters 
depend  on  maufacturers  and  railroads;  they,  in  turn,  on  miners 
and  laborers,  and  all  depend  on  farmers  for  food,  and  if  they  fail 
a  country,  as  they  did  in  Russia,  starvation  for  the  masses  follows. 

This  work  has  also  developed  the  idea  that  much  less  than  form- 
erly, is  man  controlled  by  his  natural  environment,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  people  can  improve  and  control,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
natural  conditions  of  a  country.  They  see  that  man's  industry  and 
knowledge  of  science  have  conquered  many  of  those  obstacles  once 
thought  insurmountable:  for  they  know  that  the  people  of  IN'ew 
Orleans  now  have  ice  in  their  refrigerators,  the  people  of  Montreal 
enjoy  tropical  fruit  in  winter ;  Belgian  towns  far  inland  in  Africa 
boast  electric  lights  and  telephones;  the  old  malarial  swamps  of 
Panama  have  been  made  so  sanitary  that  the  death  rate  there  is 
perhaps  the  lowest  in  the  world,  while  the  deserts  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  have  blossomed  into  a  veritable 
fairyland.  Surely  these  miracles  testify  to  the  work  of  the  people 
of  many  climes,  and  show  that  there  must  be  that  interchange  of 
ideas,  of  products  and  of  workers  between  countries  if  the  world 
is  to  progress. 

These  are  a  few  of  our  many  problems  which  have  aided  us  in 
developing  these  ideas: 

L     Brought  by  the  Trappers  of  Canada: 

"The  Canadian  law  forbids  the  trapping  of  foxes  and  musk- 
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rats.     As  these  skins  are  very  valuable  to  us,  will  you  help  us  ?" 
The  Board  had  the  law  changed  to  read :    "Muskrats  and  foxes 

may  be  trapped  for  two  months  only,  in  each  year  for  six  years,  in 

which  time  a  new  breed  will  have  sprung  up.     The  law  shall  decide 

which  months  each  year." 

An  agreement  was  drawn  up  to  this  effect  and  duly  signed. 

II.  Brought  by  the  Farmers  of  Canada : 

"Our  soil  has  become  impoverished.  The  wholesalers  complain 
that  our  wheat  is  poor.  We  sent  for  an  expert  to  prove  this.  He 
says  that  the  soil  requires  an  expensive  kind  of  fertilizer  which  we 
can  not  afford,  taxed  as  we  have  been  for  the  late  war." 

The  committee  considered  the  farmers'  lands  good  security  so 
provided  the  fertilizer. 

An  agreement  was  signed  by  each  farmer  to  pay  the  Finance 
Committee  $1250.  on  March  4,  1922,  and  the  same  amount  six 
months  later,  in  payment  for  the  fertilizer. 

III.  Brought  by  Canadian  Lumbermen : 

"We  work  more  hours  a  day  and  do  harder  work  for  less  pay 
than  men  in  other  occupations.  We  strike  unless  we  get  a  six  hour 
day  at  $10.00  a  day." 

The  lumber  company  said  that  they  could  not  afford  this  and 
that  an  eight  hour  day  was  short  enough.  After  three  stormy  ses- 
sions, they  agreed  on  a  six  hour  day  at  $1.25  an  hour. 

lY.     Brought  by  Italian  Importers: 

"Our  business  is  being  greatly  undermined  by  smugglers.  Un- 
less something  is  done  very  soon,  we  will  be  ruined." 

The  committee  and  government  officials  promptly  doubled  the 
coast  guard  and  had  a  new  seal  cast,  without  the  stamp  of  which, 
no  goods  could  pass. 

V.     Brought  by  Spanish  Eailroad  Company: 

"We  wish  to  build  new  roads  to  connect  the  various  cities  of 
Spain.  Will  you  help  us  in  getting  the  consent  of  the  government 
and  in  procuring  laborers  ?" 
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This  took  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought,  as  many  obstacles 
were  met.  Finally,  however,  they  received  the  consent  of  the 
government  for  a  99-year  franchis,  providd  at  least  one  train 
a  day  (barring  great  storms)  ran  over  each  road.  They  imported 
ten  thousand  Italian  laborers,  after  promising  the  Italian  govern- 
ment that  they  should  receive  the  same  rights  and  wages  as  the 
Spanish  laborers.     This  agreement  was  duly  signed. 

We  endeavored  not  to  outrage  any  laws  in  our  many  problemSy 
but,  of  course,  could  not  go  into  the  fine  points  of  law  in  each 
country. 

We  made  many  funny  mistakes  but  learned  by  them,  as  when 
we  thought  that  the  miners  of  India  should  get  $10.00  a  day  in- 
stead of  the  very  little  they  do  receive,  and  when  we  thought  that 
fertilizer  cost  $5.00  a  ton  instead  of  many  times  as  much. 

We  have  learned  that  strikes  cannot  be  settled  merely  by  rais- 
ing wages,  that  people  cannot  borrow  money  without  security,  that 
laws  can  be  changed  if  enough  voters  wish  it,  that  contracts  have 
to  be  written,  signed  and  witnessed  to  be  binding,  and  that  arbitra- 
tion takes  time. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  all  problems  cannot  be  solved  so  easily 
in  real  life,  but  we  do  know  now  some  of  the  problems  of  th© 
workers  in  the  various  lands. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  of  geography  and  have  had  a  fine 
time  in  the  process ;  so  we  are  going  on. 


i  I 
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The  Rating  of  Principals  and  Superintendents 

Stephen  G.  Rich,  Concoijd  State  Normal, 
Athens,  West  Virginia. 

f  """"""""'""""«f  IJRING  the  last  decade,  and  more  especially  during 
I  »^  I  the  few  years  since  the  war,  there  has  been  a 
I  II  I  marked  advance  in  the  matter  of  the  rating  of  teach- 
I  I   ers.     From    the    formless    "general    impression" 

method  we  have  passed  on  into  various  stages  of 
analysis  and  weighting  of  scores  for  the  various 
desirable  qualities.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  teacher 
to  be  rated  in  a  manner  which  is  reasonably  free 
from  any  taint  of  bias,  and  which  is  almost  wholly  free  from  bias 
due  to  the  personal  or  professional  likes  and  dislikes  of  any  one 
person. 

ISTot  least  among  the  qualities  expected  in  a  good  teacher  are 
"loyalty"  and  "willingness  to  co-operate."  It  is  fitting  that  thia 
should  be  the  case.  In  the  rating  of  the  teacher,  however,  there  is 
little  allowance  made,  in  estimating  these  qualities,  for  the  extent 
to  which  the  principal  and  the  superintendent  allow  these  qualities 
to  function. 

In  this  democratic  age,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  unreasonble, 
therefore,  to  make  the  need  to  secure  functioning  of  loyalty  and 
willingness  to  co-operate  the  starting-point  for  a  rating  of  princi- 
pals and  superintendents  by  the  teachers  who  work  under  them. 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  democracy  of  this  age  that  the 
superior  officer  should  not  only  receive,  but  actually  encourage  such 
ratings  of  himself  and  his  work,  if  only  to  enable  him  to  keep  in 
touch  with  professional  opinion. 

The  intelligent  superintendent  or  principal  will  gain  greatly  in 
prestige — and  thus  in  power  over  his  subordinates — ^by  securing 
ratings  of  himself  by  as  large,  and  as  varied  as  possible  a  group, 
of  his  teachers  and  by  acting  upon  the  suggestion  inherent  in  the 
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criticisms  thus  made.  It  may  indeed  be  said  here  that  the  sharp 
criticism  of  the  "school  grouch,"  although  often  strongly  biassed, 
is  the  most  valuable  pointer  towards  more  efficient  work  that  the 
principal  and  the  superintendent  can  have.  The  efficient  super- 
intendent or  principal  must  have  a  loyal  group  of  teachers  under 
him,  and  one  willing  to  co-operate;  and  unless  he  evidences  full 
willingness  to  co-operate  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  loyal, 
he  cannot  be  fully  efficient.  ^N^inety-nine  school  executives  out  of 
a  hundred  certainly  Avant  to  do  this ;  perhaps  fifty  out  of  the  hun- 
dred are  able  to  know  what  they  need  to  do  in  order  to  accomplish 
this.  A  candid  rating-system,  as  detailed  as  the  teacher-rating 
systems  now  evolved,  w^ould  supply  this  need. 

With  a  view  to  stimulating  thought  on  the  matter,  I  propose  the 
following  scheme  and  form  for  rating  of  principals  and  superin- 
tendents by  teachers. 

At  the  end  of  a  term  or  a  school  year,  each  teacher  is  requested 
to  hand  in  to  the  secretary  of  the  school  board  or  other  clerical  offi- 
cial, the  blank  below,  but  without  signing  his  name  to  it  This  I 
suggest  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  even  the  timid  freshman 
teacher  under  a  domineering  principal  to  express  freely  his  judg- 
ment. The  judgment  of  the  newcomer  into  the  profession,  the 
system,  or  the  particular  school,  is  often  valuable  as  being  the  least 
vitiated  by  custom  or  habit.  The  reaction  of  the  freshman  of  the 
profession,  coming  out  with  the  ideals  of  normal  school  or  univer- 
sity school  of  education  still  fresh  and  functional,  is  of  much 
greater  value  than  the  inexperience  of  the  person  would  indicate: 
it  represents  as  nearly  as  possible  the  pure  professional  spirit 
without  concession  to  evils  unavoidable  in  practice. 

The  secretary  is  of  course  expected  to  tabulate  the  results  and 
turn  them  in  to  the  superintendent  or  principal  himself  in  that 
form :  at  the  saane  time  they  should  be  presented  to  the  board  of 
education  and,  in  the  case  of  principals,  to  the  superintendent. 

All  parties  are  now  in  possession  of  the  facts,  and  it  only  remains 
for  the  common-sense  of  those  involved  to  seek  remedies  for  weak- 
nesses shown.     A  little  gentle  urging  from  the  board  of  education 
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upon  either  superintendent  or  principal  will  in  most  cases  result  iD 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  weaknesses  by  the  time  the  next 
rating  is  made. 

I  advocate  the  rating  being  made  at  the  end  of  a  term  or  a  school 
year  mainly  because  the  chance  is  at  hand  to  make  any  necessary 
changes  in  the  methods  of  the  principal  or  superintendent,  either 
in  the  next  term  or  in  the  next  school  year.  Moreover,  if  the  rat- 
ing is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  it  indicates  to  the  official 
what  work  he  can  with  most  advantage  pursue  at  a  summer  school 
The  subjective  judgment  of  even  the  best  principal  may  be  badly 
at  fault  in  this.  I  am,  for  example,  acquainted  with  a  former 
vice-principal  who  thought  he  needed  work  in  methods  of  disci- 
pline, but  who  found  that  a  course  in  systematic  supervision  and 
one  on  mental  tests,  by  giving  him  the  data  necessary,  enabled  him 
to  improve  his  work  in  the  very  faults  that  had  most  discouraged 
him.  Undoubtedly  a  rating  by  the  teachers  of  his  school  would 
have  shown  that  he  was  weak  in  gauging  the  mental  powers  of 
pupils  and  in  understanding  his  supervisory  function  as  vice- 
principal. 

The  following  is  my  suggestion  of  a  form  on  which  the  teacher 
can  effectively  rate  his  principal  or  superintendent. 

ITame  of  Person  Rated  

Official  Position  of  Person  Rated 

Professional    and    academic    training    of    person    making    the 

rating  

Teaching  experience   (time  and  variety)   of  person  making  the 

rating  

Date  

(Write  your  ratings  to  the 
Qualities.  right  of  given  figures.) 

Per  Cent  if  Completely  Satisfactory. 
1.     Organizing  Power: 

A.     Of  routine  affecting  pupils  directly: 

a.  Registration  of  attendance,  marks,  etc.  4 

b.  Supplying  of  materials,  books  etc.  2 
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c.  Distribution  into  classes  4 

d.  Arrangement  of  satisfactory  timetables  3 
B.     Of  routine  affecting  teachers  first: 

a.  Prompt   and   effective   supplying  of  physical 
needs : 

1.  IN'ecessary  repairs  and  upkeep  of  building 
and  equipment  3 

2.  Previson  to  secure  supplies  in  time  for 
their  needs  3 

3.  Securing  additional  equipment  as  needed 
and  if  possible  before  teacher  notes  ur- 
gently the  need  3 

b.  Attention  to  teacher's  requests  for: 

1.    Discipline  5 

Total  for  organizing  power  —     27 

Power  to  co-operate  with  staff: 
A    Ability  to  secure  from  staff  acceptance  of  sugges- 
tions (not  force  to  impose  ideas  upon  staff)  5 

B.  Readiness    to    accept    suggestions    from    staff    or 

individual  members  5 

C.  Ability  shown  in  upholding  decisions  of  staff  or  of 

individuals : 

a.  Upholding  authority  of  teachers  over  pupils         3 

b.  Preventing  outside  pressure  from  political 

or  social  sources  from  interfering  vrith  author- 
ity or  influence  of  teachers  3 

D.  Ability  to  act  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  any 

and  all  decisions  of  majority  of  staff  (e.  g.,  in  spite 
of  personal  likings,  to  refuse  readmission  to  a  pupil 
whom  many  of  the  staff  consider  harmful  to  school)     5 

E.  Ability  to  secure  from  higher  authorities  changes 

desired  by  staff  3 

Total  for  co-operating  power  —     24 
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3.  Descisiveness : 

A.  Ability  to  decide  definitely  on  matters  under  first 

two  groups  4 

B.  Ability  to  decide  reasonably  quickly  on  these  3 

C.  Ability  to  carry  out  decision: 

a.  Effectiveness  of  carrying  out  4 

b.  Choice  of  means  to  carry  out  decisions  with 
least  friction  and  trouble  4 

Total  for  decisiveness  —     15 

4.  Professional  attitude: 

A.    Maintaining  prestige  of  school  and  profession 

a.  Exerting  directly  or  through  the  staff  influence 

on  local  civic  life  6 

b.  Non-interference  with  personal  life  of  teachers 
in  so  far  as  it  does  not  work  harm  to  their  pro- 
fessional work  4 

c.  Efforts  to  secure  better  financial  rewards  for 
staff  4 

d.  Efforts  to  make  staff  professionally  better  4 

Total  for  professional  attitude  —     18 

5.  Micellaneous  activities: 

A.  Work   done   in   securing  necessary   publicity   for 

school  5 

B.  Keeping  school  closely  adjusted  to  community  needs     5 
Work  as  supervisor  6 

Total  miscellaneous  —     16 

•    '  Total  rating  in  per  cent  


Latin  As  An  Aid  To  The  Study  Of  English 

James  K.  Eutland,  Department  of  English, 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Aubuen,  Alabama. 

|»Hmimiiaiit!Hniiiii|]g  rightly  admire  the  man  who  can  think  and  talk 

I    ¥  ^  7    I  straight.     Straight   from  the   shoulder  talking  is 

I      VV     I  usually    combined   with   the    power   of   linguistic 

I                    I  analysis  or  what  we  commonly  call  grammar.     It 

^sHNiiiHiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicJ  must  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  that  grammar 

I                   I  is  no  child's  game  and  that  the  young  learn  language 

I                   I  most  easily  through  imitation.     But,  as  it  happens 

<|>]||||IIIIIIIIDIIIIHIIIIIIl4»      ,  ,  .      .        .  /.         1  1  , .      .         . 

that  the  imitative  laculty  makes  no  distinction 
between  bad  and  good,  it  is  well  at  the  proper  time  to  have  a  good 
guide  in  the  criticism  of  one's  speech.  Here  lies  the  linguistic 
value  of  the  study  of  grammar,  although  a  great  deal  may  be  said 
of  its  usefulness  in  developing  the  reasoning  powers.  It  is  the 
common  experience  of  those  who  have  studied  both  Latin  and 
English  grammar,  that  they  have  realized  far  better  training  in 
linguistic  criticism  from  the  Latin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pupil 
well  grounded  in  Latin  graminar  never  has  any  difficulty  with 
English.  One  of  the  surest  roads  to  grammar,  I  would  say,  and 
thence  to  effective  critical  analysis  of  our  own  speech,  is  the  study 
of  Latin. 

One  cannot  use  a  dictionary  intelligently  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  Latin.  The  spelling  and  meaning  of  hundreds  of  English 
words  in  our  daily  reading  are  an  open  book  to  the  boy  who  knows 
his  Latin.  Hundreds  of  technical  terms  that  meet  the  student 
of  science  on  every  side  give  up  their  secrets  easily  to  him  who  has 
a  Latin  key.  Daily  every  good  Latin  teacher  points  out  numerous 
roots  that  give  us  words,  thereby  enlarging  by  leaps  and  bounds 
the  students'  vocabularies.  With  a  knowledge  of  these  roots,  the 
pupils'  daily  reading  will  add  hosts  of  kindred  words.  Besides 
this  very  practical  service,  there  is  a  unique  pleasure  in  being  able 
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to  know  the  personal  history  of  Latin  derivatives.  Salary y  for  ex- 
ample, is  salt  money ;  appreciation  is  value  or  price  giving ;  courage 
is  strong -heart  edness,  and  so  on.  I'o  know  the  Latin  word  claudere 
(clausum,  to  shut)  is  to  have  the  key  to  exclude,  inclose,  include, 
seclude,  cloister,  preclude,  reclusion,  clause,  disclose,  and  a  great 
many  other  English  words.  Even  one  who  cares  nothing  for  the 
flavor  of  personality  and  kinship  in  words  will  appreciate  the  aid 
of  Latin  in  spelling  and  defining  English  words  derived  from 
Latin. 

How  does  this  help  English  ?  Thinking  and  talking  are  largely 
dependent  on  words  and  the  larger  the  number  of  words  at  our  dis- 
posal and  the  greater  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  employ  them, 
the  greater  our  power  to  talk  and  write  effectively. 

Another  aid  to  the  English  student  in  the  Latin  class  is  found 
in  his  daily  drill  in  translation.  Few  other  exercises  can  surpass 
translation  in  its  power  to  develop  accuracy  in  the  students'  use  of 
English  diction.  Of  course,  the  quite  common  habit  of  translating 
Latin  word  for  word  is  on  a  par  with  the  bad  habit,  in  any  class, 
of  using  incorrect  speech.  But  if  the  translation  is  made  into 
idiomatic  English,  sentences  that  stand  alone,  phrases  that  have 
the  bloom  of  freshness  upon  them,  the  student  will  get  one  of  the 
most  valuable  exercises  in  composition.  College  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish often  make  use  of  translation  because  it  gives  excellent  drill 
in  the  choice  of  effective  diction  and  in  the  weighing  of  different 
phrasings  of  the  same  idea. 

But,  as  I  take  it,  Latin  aims  not  only  to  give  linguistic  training 
but  also  to  open  up  for  students  a  window  toward  the  rich  fields 
of  Latin  culture.  Perhaps  the  information  and  inspiration  gained 
here  would  not  contribute  greatly  to  success  in  cobbling  or  feeding 
cattle  or  in  most  ways  of  earning  bread,  but  it  will  contribute 
bountifully  to  that  manifold  interest  in  life  and  human  beings 
usually  called  culture.  As  democracy  broadens  down  and  educa- 
tion in  high  schools  becomes  more  nearly  universal,  our  ideals  of 
education  will  widen  so  as  to  include  more  than  training  for  the 
arduous  duties  of  making  a  living.     It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
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Latin  and  English  literature  will  find  a  secure  place  in  the  schedule 
-of  many  students  when  educational  reformers  regard  the  benefits 
of  general  reading  and  study  as  a  possibility  for  all  classes  of 
society.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  student  of  English 
literature  will  have  his  appreciation  of  our  own  writers  doubled 
if  he  has  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Roman  mythol- 
ogy, Roman  history  and  customs,  and  Roman  art  and  literature. 

N'o  radical  schedule  maker  would  leave  out  of  his  so-called 
scientific  curriculum  the  theory  of  physical  evolution;  and  yet 
many  would  omit  Latin  classics  of  an  age  from  which  many  of  our 
customs,  laws,  and  literary  forms  have  an  evolution  that  can  be 
established  without  a  missing  link.  Burke  drew  a  great  deal  of 
his  forensic  inspiration  from  Cicero ;  Spenser  and  Milton  found  in 
Theocritus  models  for  their  pastoral  poems;  Pope  imitated  the 
odes  of  Horace;  and  nearly  all  of  our  dramatists  found  subjects 
and  form  in  the  plays  of  Seneca  and  Plautus.  The  common  sense 
and  ingenuity  of  Csesar  in  his  Gallic  campaigns,  Cicero's  fiery  de- 
nunciation of  Cataline,  VirgiFs  glorification  of  Rome,  or  of  "arms 
and  man,"  Ovid's  marvellous  adventures  of  gods  and  heroes  will  al- 
ways find  response  when  properly  presented,  because  of  their  pas- 
tionate  humanity.  Just  as  passing  through  a  museum  of  Etruscan 
art,  or  of  sculptured  forms  of  the  ancient  gods,  or  as  visiting  the 
ruined  monuments  of  ancient  civilization  throws  new  light  on  the 
life  of  the  human  past,  so  the  study  of  Latin  literature  gathers  into 
one  beam  the  various  colored  lights  of  history,  of  art  and  architec- 
ture, of  myth  and  story,  and  of  the  common  experience  of  mankind. 
Without  this  background  of  culture,  the  reader  can  not  fully  enjoy 
even  so  popular  a  poet  as  Tennyson.  With  it  he  will  find  greater 
values  in  nearly  all  others. 

English  literary  study  apart  from  the  learning  of  the  facts  of 
literary  art  and  literary  history,  is  a  study  in  the  appreciation  of 
effective  expression  and  of  the  varied  experience  of  human  life.  If 
a  student  enjoys  the  music  and  the  enthusiastic  patriotism  of  Vir- 
gil, if  he  is  touched  by  the  scorching  epithet  of  Cicero,  if  he  visual- 
izes the  exploits  and  senses  the  ingenuity  of  Caesar,  or  if  he  tastes 
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the  passionate  life  of  ancient  Kome  and  finds  some  precision  and 
beauty  in  Latin  word  and  phrase,  he  has  enlarged  his  capacity  and 
increased  his  taste  for  the  good  things  in  English  literature.  Since 
familiarity  with  the  best  writers  sets  a  high  ideal  of  literary  values 
and  since  only  the  more  important  Latin  writers  are  ever  studied 
in  the  high  school,  students  should  in  the  Latin  class  find  consid- 
erable aid  in  formulating  their  critical  standards.  The  qualities 
of  literature  are  the  same  in  all  languages  and  therefore  whatever 
literary  taste  is  acquired  in  studying  a  foreign  or  ancient  language 
is  valuable  in  the  study  of  our  own  writers.  I  do  not  say  that  one 
cannot  enjoy  English  literature  without  acquaintance  with  Latin, 
but  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  of  incalculable  value  to  one  who  wishes 
to  understand  not  only  our  literary  forms,  which  are  often  inheri- 
tances from  Latin,  but  also  the  content  in  which  Latin  ideas, 
idioms,  and  allusions  are  inextricably  mingled. 

Suppose  we  take  no  account  of  the  literary  taste  thus  formed, 
of  this  rich  heritage  of  fact  and  fancy,  of  the  opening  of  this  new 
window  of  culture,  but  consider  simply  the  training  the  student 
may  get  in  making  inferences,  in  clear,  original  thinking.  The 
circumstances  of  Dido's  death  may  call  for  more  investigation  in- 
to the  social  life  of  Carthage  and  Rome ;  the  participation  of  each 
of  the  classes  of  Roman  people  in  the  government  as  revealed  in 
Cicero's  orations  may  suggest  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  Roman 
Republic ;  conclusions  will  likely  be  drawn  from  the  similarity  of 
Latin  myths  to  Biblical  and  other  stories  and  legends.  Such  intel- 
ligent inquiry,  certain  to  be  stressed  by  the  good  Latin  teacher, 
develops  the  student's  powers  of  organizing  idea^  and  of  reasoning 
and  starts  him  out  upon  the  road  to  investigation,  to  thinking  for 
himself.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  material  in  which  he 
is  making  research,  is  the  life,  the  language,  and  the  art  of  a  race 
and  a  culture  which  contributes  many  of  the  best  elements  of 
modem  civilization.  Latin  was  once  the  universal  language; 
Latin  culture  is  today  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  educated 
of  all  nations.  If  properly  done,  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  high 
school  will  be  wasted  time  for  no  one;  but  will  develop  just  those 
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habits  of  thinking  and  research  which  the  student  in  any  calling 
in  life  will  need. 

I  do  not  say  that  everybody  should  study  Latin.  It  certainly 
is  not  needed  in  the  making  of  most  livings;  but  it  joins  hands 
with  English  in  training  students  in  effective  speech  power  and  in 
cultivating  the  appreciation  of  the  ^'best  that  has  been  said  and 
done  in  the  world."  It  forms  the  habits  of  self-correction  by 
showing  how  to  analyze  speech.  It  gives  the  key  to  hundreds  of 
Latin  words  in  our  language,  their  meaning  and  spelling.  It  calls 
linguistic  ingenuity  into  action  by  compelling  the  translator  to 
search  for  effective  English  equivalents  for  Latin  phrases  and 
idioms.  It  gives  the  student  a  standard  by  which  he  can  valuo 
and  enjoy  other  literature  that  may  be  read.  It  trains  him  to 
organize  details,  make  comparisons  and  inferences,  and  thus  fits 
him  for  more  successful  study  and  observation  when  he  goes  to 
college  or  out  into  the  business  world. 


Spring 

Seas  of  green,  the  pastures  lie, 
Ocean  blue,  the  boundless  sky. 
Buds  unfolding,  birds  and  flowers. 
Beautiful  this  world  of  ours. 

This,  the  message  Nature  briags. 
This,  the  song  the  robin  sings : 

'^Youth  undying, 

Time  defying^^ — 
Out  of  Death  eternal  springs. 

D.  H.  Verder. 


Classification  and  Promotion  of  PupOs 

W.  D.  Aementrout,  Colorado  State  Teaohees  College, 


UCH  attention  lias  been  paid  to  the  problem  of" 
I  l^if  i  grading  and  promotion  of  pupils  during  the  last 
I  I Ifl  I  fow  years.  The  chief  basis  of  classification  lias- 
g  I    grown    out    of    the    grading    system    which    has 

$»iiuiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic§   depended  upon  the  chronological  age  as  its  basis. 
I  I    The  time  of  entrance  upon  school  work,  promotion 

I  I    and  graduation  have  been  based  fundamentally  on 

chronological  age.  The  age  basis,  however,  has 
proved  inadequate  because  of  the  intellectual  inequality,  or  the 
differences  in  intellectual  ability  of  pupils  of  the  same  age. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt  instruction  to  inequality 
of  pupils  within  each  age  group.  The  Batavia  plan  attempted 
to  do  away  with  retardation  by  means  of  individual  help  and 
assistance.  This  and  all  similar  schemes  do  not  permit  a  neces- 
sary change  of  the  curriculum  in  adaptation  to  the  ability  of  the 
individual.  'No  allowances  are  made  for  variation  in  speed  with 
which  pupils  may  master  the  curriculum. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  general  methods,  with  sev- 
eral variations,  of  classifying  and  promoting  pupils.  One  ])]aii 
breaks  up  age  levels  by  allowing  individuals  or  groups  to  advance 
more  rapidly  or  slowly  with  or  without  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  work  pursued  by  the  different  groups.  There  ai*e  two 
types  of  this  method  being  proposed  at  the  present  time.  One 
plan  requires  a  very  large  elementary  school  where  there  are 
between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-two  rooms.  Children  are  pro- 
moted three  or  four  times  a  year.  For  instance  there  are  five 
first  grades,  tlie  first  one  covering  the  first  two  months  work,  the 
second  one  covering  the  third  and  fourth  months  work,  the  third 
one  covering  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  work,  etc.  Under  tliis 
plan  children  are  promoted  whenever  they  are  capable  of  doing 
the  advanced  work. 
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Another  type  of  this  first  method  is  in  a  system  where  pupils 
who  have  completed  grade  six  in  June  may  be  promoted  to  grade 
eight  in  September  if  (1)  mental  age  September  1st  is  fourteen 
years,  three  months  and  they  are  in  the  upper  sixty-nine  per 
cent  of  the  class  in  the  June  Tests,  ^(2)  if  mental  age  is  thirteen 
years,  nine  months  to  fourteen  years,  two  months,  and  they  are 
in  the  upper  thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  class,  (3)  if  mental  age 
is  thirteen  years,  three  months  to  thirteen  years,  eight  months 
and  they  are  in  the  upper  seven  per  cent  of  the  class.  Grades 
three,  four,  ^ve,  are  treated  similarly.  Brighter  pupils  who  enter 
grade  one  in  February  complete  grade  one  and  two  in  a  year  and 
a  half.     The  duller  ones  spend  a  year  and  one-half  in  grade  one. 

Skipping  a  grade  always  calls  for  an  unusual  amount  of  read- 
justment on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  at  best  is  only  a  make-shift. 
The  system  of  grading  should  he  so  organized  that  pupils  do  not 
get  behind  the  grade  they  should  he  in.  This  result  is  brought 
about  by  the  second  type  of  classification.  This  plan  divides 
pupils  into  ability  groups  at  different  age  levels.  In  some  places 
these  groups  follow  the  same  general  curriculum  but  pursue  the 
work  with  a  different  degree  of  thoroughness  or  detail.  A  varia- 
tion from  this  plan  and  the  one  the  writer  considers  to  be  the  best 
is  where  we  have  a  different  curriculum  for  each  group.  This 
provides  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  disadvantages  of 
skipping  a  grade.  In  one  system  the  following  plan  is  advocated : 
An  eight  year  course  for  pupils  whose  Intelligence  Quotient  is 
ninety-three  to  one  hundred-seven  (the  average  pupil),  a  nine- 
year  course,  less  academic  and  more  manual  work,  for  pupils 
whose  I.  Q.  is  seventy-eight  to  niney-two,  a  seven  year  course  for 
pupils  whose  I.  Q.  is  one  hundred  eight  to  one  hundred  twenty- 
two. 

Unless  subject-matter  is  adapted  to  the  mental  ability  or 
learning  capacity  of  pupils  it  can  have  very  little  educative  value 
for  them.  If  classes  are  not  grouped  according  to  their  mental 
ability  it  is  practically  impossible  to  present  subject-matter  in 
such  a  way  that  the  majority  of  the  class  may  grasp  it.  If  the 
school  is  large  enough  there  can  be  found  three  and  perhaps  four 
distinct  groups  of  pupils. 
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Otis  describes  three  types.  First,  there  are  those  to  whom  the 
-conduct  of  the  recitation  seems  fairly  well  adapted.  They  give 
good  attention  and  learn  moderately  well.  Second,  there  are  the 
pupils  who  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  discussion ; 
when  questioned  they  show  difficulty  in  grasping  the  fundamental 
points  of  the  lesson.  Such  pupils,  indeed,  may  have  "passed"  in 
the  work  of  the  previous  grade.  Very  likely  they  show  lack  of 
interest  because  of  lack  of  understanding,  and  often  give  up  trying 
to  follow.  They  then  either  fall  into  a  sort  of  dreamy  state  or 
listen  hopelessly  while  the  discussion  passes  entirely  over  their 
heads.  Subsequent  individual  instruction  is  often  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  continue  with  the  subject.  Third,  there  are  the 
pupils  who  understand  the  teacher's  first  explanations.  Often 
they  are  not  given  an  immediate  opportunity  of  self-expression, 
but  are  compelled  to  listen  quietly  while  a  second  or  third  detailed 
explanation  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  intelligent  pupils. 
These  pupils  then  either  sit  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  boredom 
or  cast  about  for  some  mischief  in  which  to  expend  their  surplus 
energies. 

It  is  becoming  a  well-recognized  fact  that  a  pupil  who  falls  into 
the  first  group  in  one  subject  tends  to  fall  into  the  same  group  in 
all  subjects,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  pupils  falling  into  the 
second  or  t\ird  groups.  There  may  be,  here  and  there,  marked 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  it  is  true  in  general.  One  is  naturally 
led  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  pupils  of  the  second  type 
mentioned  simply  lack  the  general  mental  capacity  to  assimilate 
knowledge  as  rapidly  as  the  other  pupils,  though  their  having 
passed  the  grade  below  would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  given  suffi- 
cient time  they  could  understand  the  subjects  under  discussion, 
at  least  fairly  well.  One  is  led  to  conclude  also  that  the  pupils 
of  the  third  type  mentioned  possess  a  degree  of  native  mental 
ability  which  enables  them  to  acquire  knowledge  more  rapidly 
than  do  their  fellows. 

This  being  the  case,  if  it  is  possible  to  teach  the  "bright" 
pupils  separately,  so  that  they  might  progress  as  rapidly  and  to 
as  great  a  degree  of  achievement  as  their  capabilities  would  per- 
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mit,  then  a  great  injustice  is  done  them  by  holding  them  to  the 
lockstep  of  the  middle  group.  It  is  to  these  exceptional  children 
that  the  nation  must  look  for  the  creative  genius  and  leadership 
by  means  of  which  society  may  evolve  a  greater  civilization. 
Similarly,  if  the  "dull"  pupils  could  be  taught  separately  at  a 
slower  rate  of  progress,  which  would  permit  them  to  keep  up  with 
the  discussions  or  activities,  take  an  interest  in  the  subjects,  and 
learn  all  that  their  capabilities  permitted,  then,  similarly,  a  great 
injustice  is  done  these  pupils  by  permittting  them  to  more  than 
waste  their  time  in  dragging  through  what  is  to  them  unintelligi- 
ble discussions  and  to  acquire  the  "habit  of  failure/'  The  almost 
inevitable  outcome  of  such  maladjustment  is  the  premature  quit- 
ting of  school  and  the  consequent  misfortune  of  a  half-finished 
education  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  malevolence  toward  the 
school  and  society. 

There  are  five  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  classifying  pupils:  the  educational  tests,  intelligent  tests, 
school  records,  teachers'  judgment,  and  physical  tests.  Whether 
an  individual  is  working  up  to  his  capacity  or  not  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  correlation  between  the  educational  test  and  the 
mental  test.  This  result  is  known  as  the  accomplishment  quotient. 
The  educational  tests  and  mental  tests  are  perhaps  the  most 
reliable  means  of  classifying  pupils  but  they  should  never  be  con- 
sidered alone  without  taking  into  consideration  school  records, 
teachers'  judgment,  and  physical  tests.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  the  advantages  of  educational  and  mental  tests  but  it  is 
well  to  write  briefly  of  a  few  of  their  disadvantages.  The  norms 
or  standards  used  in  these  tests  must  be  studied  very  carefully 
in  arriving  at  results.  We  should  know  whether  they  are  stand- 
ards for  the  Spring  or  Fall  and  just  the  type  of  group  from 
which  these  standards  were  made.  For  instance,  it  is  unfair  to 
•compare  the  results  of  rural  school  children  and  city  school 
children  on  the  basis  of  educational  tests  when  we  use  standards 
which  are  derived  from  city  school  groups.  We  should  also 
know  the  amount  of  retardation  in  the  group  from  which  stand- 
ards are  derived.     In  our  elementary  schools  where  our  amount 
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of  acceleration  is  unusually  high,  eighteen  and  six-tenths  per 
cent,  and  retardation  is  unusually  low,  seventeen  and  five-tenths 
per  cent, — we  find  that  in  a  large  number  of  the  educational  tests 
we  fall  just  a  little  below  the  standard  or  norm.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  below  but  it  simply  means  that  these  standards 
or  norms  were  derived  from  groups  which  had  a  larger  per  cent 
of  retardation.  Another  illustration  of  a  further  difficulty  in 
handling  educational  and  mental  tests  is  the  problem  of  the  chrono- 
logical age  of  the  pupil.  Unless  we  have  the  exact  chronological 
age  of  the  pupil  the  test  is  not  fair.  Most  pupils  do  not  know  how 
old  they  are.  Just  recently  in  our  elementary  school,  children 
were  asked  to  state,  on  an  intelligent  test,  their  age.  These  state- 
ments were  compared  with  their  ages  on  the  record  cards  in  the 
office  and  then  these  children  were  asked  again  their  ages  and  we 
find  in  several  cases  three  different  ages  for  the  same  pupil.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  differences  were  a  year  and  over. 

Intelligence  tests  are  largely  academic  in  scope  and  based  on 
school  success.  They  detect  the  academic  qualities  of  pupils 
which  are  of  great  importance  for  success  in  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum,  and  they  fairly  measure  abstract  intelligence.  Thorn- 
dike  tells  us  there  are  three  types  of  intelligence,  abstract,  social,, 
and  mechanical,  and  I  believe  the  school  should  make  provision 
for  each  of  these  types.  At  the  present  time  we  are  only  measur- 
ing the  abstract  intelligence.  An  individual  may  have  a  low  I. 
Q.  and  still  be  a  success  in  life.  Mechanical  intelligence  may  be 
of  quite  as  general  importance  as  that  required  to  score  high  in 
abstract  intelligence  tests.  Especially  is  this  true  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  environment  is  so  largely  permeated  with  the- 
fruits  of  mechanical  genius  and  applied  science.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  training  social  intelligence. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  attach  a  stigma  to  pupils  scoring 
low  in  an  intelligence  test.  We  emphasize  too  much  the  abstract 
intelligence,  especially  when  we  find  that  such  a  small  percent  of 
our  pupil  population  have  this  abstract  intelligence  to  any  large 
degree.  Instead  of  saying  we  emphasize  too  much,  I  should  say 
that  we  do  not  emphasize  enough  the  other  types  of  intelligence^ 
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Classifying  pupils  in  terms  of  their  ability  for  different  types  of 
intelligence  will  no  doubt  solve  many  of  our  present  problems  of 
classification  and  promotion. 

Terman  quotes  the  mental  age  necessary  to  do  work  in  the  fresh- 
man year  at  fourteen  years  six  months  to  fifteen  years  five  months. 
Are  our  high  school  standards  too  high,  are  they  too  narrow,  are 
they  too  far  removed  from  the  kinds  of  mental  capacity  of  pupils  ? 
Instead  of  simply  dismissing  our  apparently  stupid  pupils  as  low 
in  general  intelligence  and  dumping  them  in  some  convenient 
class  we  should  discover  what  other  kinds  of  intelligence  they  pos- 
sess and  educate  them  accordingly. 

School  records  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  classifying 
pupils,  as  we  find  a  fairly  close  correlation  between  pupils'  rela- 
tive standard  in  one  school  or  grading  and  their  relative  standing 
in  the  succeeding  school  or  gTade.  Clements  found  in  dividing^ 
pupils  in  the  elementary  school  into  three  groups  according  to  their 
average  standing,  seventy-five  percent  of  those  in  the  upper  and 
lower  thirds  remained  on  the  same  side  of  the  median  in  high 
school.  Dearborn  found  fifty  percent  of  the  pupils  in  the  highest  y 
and  the  lowest  fourth  in  their  high  school  remained  in  the  cor- 
responding fourth  in  their  first  year  in  college. 

Teachers'  judgment  should  also  play  a  part  in  classifying  pupils. 
Especially  in  determining  their  social  intelligence  and  moral 
character.  Teachers'  judgments  are  valuable  in  determining 
such  qualities  as  energy,  persistency,  regularity  of  attendance, 
and  school  attitude.  These  are  all  very  necessary  qualities  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  promoting  and  classifying  pupils. 
Quite  frequently  we  find  a  difference  between  teachers'  judgment 
of  the  same  pupils.  Such  variation  may  indicate  the  difference 
in  reaction  of  pupils  to  different  teachers  and  may  be  an  important 
part  of  our  information. 

Physical  tests  are  very  valuable  in  determining  the  physiologi- 
cal and  social  age  of  an  individual.  The  study  of  the  pupils 
health  and  physical  strength  are  very  desirable  additions  to  other 
types  of  examination.  We  do  not  as  yet  have  an  accurate  method 
for  diagnosing  physical  age  but  such  facts  as  height,  weight,  rate 
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of  growth,  dentition,  and  pubertal  signs  serve  as  very  useful  cri- 
teria. The  level  of  social  development  as  indicated  by  physio- 
logical age  serves  as  one  basis  for  classification. 

If  our  interests  were  simply  in  making  a  rough  classification 
and  of  the  achievment  of  pupils  w^e  might  regard  the  intelligence 
tests  as  being  entirely  satisfactory.  There  is  an  important  reason 
why  we  should  use  these  other  methods.  These  other  methods 
give  us  a  composite  measure  and  the  intelligence  tests  a  somewhat 
more  narrowly  defined  measure.  By  a  combination  we  are  able 
to  make  an  analysis  of  the  pupils'  ability  which  could  not  be  other- 
wise made. 


My   Caravansary 

Patient  pines  have  made  the  bed 
Where  tonight  I  lay  my  head; 
Long  ages  they've  prepared  for  me 
This  od'rous  caravansary. 

On  either  side  their  somber  height 
Pushes  through  the  shimm'ry  night: 
Now  they  guard  me  as  I  lie — 
Spears  of  black  'gainst  starry  sky. 

And  just  below,  so  very  near, 
Wondrous  music  I  may  hear, 
Of  mountain  waters  falling  far 
Toward  the  vale  where  people  are. 

Scent  of  pine,  bright  stars  above. 
The  measured  breath  of  one  I  love; 
God  seems  very  near  to  be 
In  this  His  caravansary. 

Effie  F.  Knowlton. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

A  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  completed  its  organiza- 
tion in  Chicago  on  February  2oth.  Its  purpose  is  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  training  democratic  citizens,  and  its  sponsors  believe  that 
such  training  can  result  only  from  a  carefully  developed  and  ade- 
quately supported  system  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Its  plan  looks  to  promoting  cooperation  among  those  who 
are  responsible  for  such  training,  including  at  least  the  university 
departments  which  contribute  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles  ta 
civic  education,  and  the  leading  groups  of  educational  leaders,  such 
as  principals,  superintendents  and  professors  of  education,  who  develop 
the  methods  of  handling  these  facts. 

An  advisory  board  was  set  up  composed  of  representatives  of 
(1)  the  five  associations  of  scholars  most  nearly  related  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  National  Council,  historians,  economists,  political  scien- 
tists, sociologists,  and  geographers;  (2)  the  national  organizations  of 
educational  investigators  and  administrators,  elementary  and  high 
school  principals,  teachers  of  education,  normal  school  principals,  and 
superintendents;  and  (3)  regionary  associations  of  teachers  of  history 
and  civics.  The  function  of  this  advisory  board  is  to  bring  into  the 
National  Council  the  points  of  view  of  the  organizations  represented 
by  its  members,  and  to  insure  a  development  of  the  social  studies  which 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  best  educational  thought,  as  well  as  based 
on  the  best  present  practice. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1922-1923 :  L.  C. 
Marshall,  professor  of  economics  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  Presi- 
dent; Henry  Johnson,  professor  of  history  in  Teachers  College,  Vice- 
President;  Edgar  Dawson,  professor  of  government  in  Hunter  Col- 
lege, Secretary-Treasurer;  E.  IT.  Eugg,  Lincoln  School,  New  York, 
Assistant  Secretary.  An  executive  committee,  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  policies  of  the  association,  will  consist  of  the 
officers  and  the  following  elected  members :  C.  A.  Coulomb,  District 
Superintendent,  Philadelphia;  W.  H.  Hathaway,  Eiverside  High 
School,  Milwaukee;  Bessie  L.  Pierce,  Iowa  University  High  School. 

The  5rst  task  the  National  Council  is  undertaking  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Finding  List  of  those  experiments  or  undertakings  in  th& 
teaching  of  the  social  studies  which  now  give  promise  of  being  useful. 
This  list  will  contain  such  exposition  of  the  character  and  aims  of 
these  experiments  as  to  make  it  possible  for  those  working  along 
parallel  lines  to  discover  each  other  and  to  co-operate  more  fully  than 
would  otherwise  be  probable.     This  expository  material  will  have 
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another  purpose, — ^that  of  indicating  outstanding  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  program,  in  order  that  these  differences  may  be  systematically 
stated  for  purposes  of  analysis  and  discussion. 

To  aid  in  the  discovery  and  assessment  of  these  experiments,  the 
National  Council  has  in  preparation  a  list  of  Key  Men  and  Women 
who  will  be  appointed  in  the  various  states  to  represent  the  National 
Council  in  its  efforts  to  collect  useful  information  and  then  to  give 
currency  to  it.  While  this  organization  seems  to  represent  all  the 
elements  out  of  which  the  best  development  of  social  studies  must 
proceed,  the  most  useful  work  will  be  done  only  with  the  co-operation 
of  teachers  and  investigators  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  end 
that  lost  motion  and  useless  repetition  may  be  eliminated  and  that 
mutually  strengthening  experiments  may  be  pressed  forward. 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  the  wholesome  development  of  the 
social  studies,  whether  teachers  or  others,  and  if  teachers,  whether 
teachers  of  the  social  subjects  or  of  some  other  subject,  are  urged  to 
communicate  with  the  secretary  of  the  National  Council,  Edgar  Daw- 
son, 671  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  selection  of  teachers  for  the  grades  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
-and  delicate  responsibilities  of  the  superintendent.  The  grade  teacher 
and  the  pupil's  mother  usually  affect  the  attitude  and  spirit  of  the 
child  most  strongly  and  give  him  a  mind-set  for  or  against  school  and 
vstudy.  A  given  child  either  likes  school;  or  is  indifferent  to  it;  or 
hates  it.  The  child  who  likes  school  is  generally  the  one  who  has  a 
good  teacher,  is  at  least  fairly  good  in  his  studies,  and  is  fairly  well 
treated  by  his  fellow  pupils.  About  the  indifferent  pupil  we  do  not 
seriously  worry.  But  when  a  child  hates  school  something  is  wrong 
with  the  child  or  the  school.  There  is  somewhere  a  specific  cause 
for  his  state  of  mind,  and  in  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  it 
should  be  discovered.  This  cause  is  practically  sure  to  be  found  in 
either  (1)  a  self-consciousness  (bashfulness)  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
which,  to  many  a  sensitive  child  is  the  source  of  real  and  constant 
suffering,  but  which  is  not  really  very  serious,  as  it  will  wear  away 
after  a  time;  or  (2)  a  state  of  backwardness  in  his  studies,  resulting 
oftentimes  from  interruptions  caused  by  sickness  or  other  breaks  in 
his  earlier  school  work,  or,  rarely,  by  some  physical  or  mental  defect 
which  should  be  discovered  and  remedied  as  soon  as  possible;  or  (3) 
in  a  well-founded  or  imaginary  dislike  to  his  teacher. 

•Now,  in  this  last  case  a  serious  effort  should  be  made  to  find  out 
whether  such  a  dislike  is  well-founded  or  imaginary.     This  effort 
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should  be  made  by  the  superintendent  or  the  principal,  or  both,  and 
also  by  the  parent.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  attitude  of  the 
other  pupils  in  this  room.  Is  the  one  case  which  is  being  studied 
the  only  one,  or  are  many  or  all  the  pupils  in  this  room  out  of  har- 
mony with  this  teacher?  Are  there  evidences  of  a  general  lack  of 
co-operation  between  teacher  and  pupils?  How  does  the  behavior  of 
these  pupils  toward  other  teachers  and  other  school  functions  com- 
pare with  their  conduct  in  this  teacher's  presence  ?  What  do  they  say 
to  each  other  and  to  their  parents  about  this  teacher?  What  does 
the  teacher  say,  herself,  about  her  work  with  her  pupils?  Does  she 
enjoy  her  work  and  feel  that  it  is  going  well  and  successfully  ?  What 
does  she  feel  to  be  the  matter  with  the  given  case  under  observation? 

Sometimes,  in  such  an  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  given 
child's  case  is  only  one  of  many  in  the  same  room.  Then,  if  possible, 
the  teacher  should  be  transferred  to  another  grade  or  room  and  the 
result  watched  carefully.  If  the  same  results  appear  under  the  new 
environment  and  cannot  be  overcome,  a  change  should  be  made  by 
this  teacher,  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  in  the  interests  of  the  pupils 
of  this  school.  The  school  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  children, — not 
for  the  sake  of  giving  a  job  to  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  teacher  but  who, 
for  some  hidden  and  obscure  reason,  perhaps,  will  never  be  able  to 
make  a  successful  one.  The  children  have  to  remain,  and  they  must 
be  educated.  The  given  teacher  can  find  work  elsewhere,  and  may  be 
psychologically  and  practically  a  fit  in  some  other  place. 

Of  course  the  greatest  care  and  patience  must  be  used  in  such  a 
case.  The  principal  and  the  superintendent  must  exhaust  all  re- 
sources before  taking  the  extreme  action  of  discharging  the  teacher. 
The  source  of  the  difficulty  may  be  wholly  temperamental,  and  the 
unsuccessful  teacher  may  be  a  person  well  qualified  for  a  high  order 
of  success  in  something  else  besides  teaching.  We  know  of  a  case 
-v^here  a  trained  nurse  found  herself  wholly  misplaced  in  nursing. 
Some  subtle  "atmosphere"  unrealized  by  herself  and  unexplainable  by 
those  whom  she  attended,  made  her  non  persona  grata  to  patient  after 
patient,  until  at  last  the  hospital  authorities  had  to  advise  her  to 
give  up  nursing  and  seek  another  profession;  which  she  did,  and  was 
successful. 

The  problem  discussed  in  this  paragraph  is  one  that  now  and  then 
must  be  faced  by  the  school  authorities.  Its  difficulty  does  not  justify 
its  evasion. 
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So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impes- 
»ible  to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  and  publishers,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  CLASSIFIED  QUOTATIONS.  By  W.  Gurney 
Benham.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.    Price  $5.00. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  book  of  quotation  we  remember  ever  ta 
have  seen.  The  book  is  8vo,  cloth,  650  pages  and  is  admirably  classified 
for  ready  reference.  It  includes  the  best  and  most  useful  of  old  familiar 
quotations  and  also  contains  thousands  of  nevv^  ones.  Every  writer  and 
every  speaker  should  have  this  book  upon  his  study  table.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  say  a  thing  well,  originally;  it  is  equally  well,  and  sometimes 
even  better,  to  back  up  what  one  says  well  by  the  quotation  of  the  saying 
of  it  by  another  or  by  several  others,  especially  when  the  quotations  are 
from  noted  thinkers.  The  well  expressed  thoughts  of  others  are  a  great 
stimulus  to  correct  thinking  and  graceful  expression, — than  which  noth- 
ing is  more  valuable  in  whatever  walk  of  life  ours  may  be.  Teachers, 
preachers,  politicians,  business  men,  the  large  and  steadily  enlarging 
classes  of  women  who  are  coming  to  the  fore  so  rapidly  of  late  as  par- 
ticipants in  all  sorts  of  public  meetings  would  do  well  to  place  this  book 
upon  their  library  table  and  frequently  turn  to  it,  not  only  to  quote  what 
it  will  give  them  in  the  words  of  others,  but  as  well  to  get  inspiration 
for  correct  thinking  and  graceful  expression  for  themselves.  Contact 
with  deep  thinking  and  forceful  speech  begets  the  same  in  others.  As 
another  has  said  of  this  book :  "One  may  dig  at  random  and  always 
come  up  with  hands  full  of  sparkling  gems  of  thought." 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  A  Practice  Book.  By  Rose  Buhlig.  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  well  known  standard  book 
on  this  important  subject. 

THE  MENTOR  PLAN  OF  HOME  BUDGETS.  The  Mentor  Company. 
Price  $1.00. 

A  practical  accounting  book  for  individual  expenses ;  encourages  thrift ; 

MAN,  THE  ANIMAL.  By  Dr.  William  Martin  Smallwood.  Macmillan 
Company.     Price  $2.50. 

This  book  contains  such  scientific  information,  fully  up  to  date,  as 
teachers,  preachers,  nurses,  social  workers  and  parents  should  have  in 
order  to  deal  properly  with  those  who  are  more  or  less  under  their  guid- 
ance and  care.  The  book  is  up-to-date  and  scientific,  as  well  as 
practical. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  EOME  TO  A.  D.  565.  By  Arthur  E.  E.  Boak,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

A  scholarly  and  practical  textbook  of  Eoman  life  and  literature  for 
introductory  college  courses.  The  black-face  type  used  in  the  paragraph 
headings  throughout  the  book  are  of  value  in  memorizing  and  for 
reference.  The  book  is  written  by  a  thorough  student  and  lover  of  the 
great  peoples  of  historic  Italy.  His  insight  into  the  facts  and  their 
meaning,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  the  statesmanlike  peoples 
whose  story  he  tells,  will  carry  the  students  who  use  his  book  forward 
to  further  readings  and  investigations  on  their  own  account  in  the  writ- 
ings of  others,  and  give  them  a  real  love  of  learning. 

CIVIC  SCIENCE  IN  THE  HOME.  By  George  W.  Hunter,  Ph.D.,  and 
Walter  G.  Whitman,  A.M.     The  American  Book  Company. 

Can  you  read  the  gas  meter  in  your  home?  Have  you  scientifically 
studied  and  understood  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  hot  air, 
hot  water  or  steam  heating  for  your  present  or  prospective  residence? 
Do  you  know  how  best  to  fight  various  kinds  of  household  pests?  Do 
you  know  how  to  plan  and  beautify  the  home  grounds?  Do  you  use 
proper  measures  to  remove  wastes  from  the  home  and  to  secure  proper 
ventilation?  This  book,  carefully  taught  and  studied  in  the  home  and 
the  school,  will  save  many  lives  and  promote  health  and  happiness. 

ADVANCED  LESSONS  IN  EVEEYDAY  ENGLISH.  By  Emma  Miller 
Bolenius.     The  American  Book  Company. 

This  book  is  written  throughout  on  the  "project-method"  plan.  Its 
object  is  to  make  correct  language  habits  automatic,  to  develop  thinking 
power,  and  to  make  the  pupil  enjoy  his  English  work  by  connecting  it 
up  with  everyday  doings — or  projects.  Forty  projects  are  provided,  and 
the  socialized  recitation  idea  gives  opportunity  for  organization,  team 
work,  discussion  groups,  program  periods,  voting,  etc.  A  thoroughly 
modern  English  book  that  will  appeal  to  teachers  and  pupils  and  stimu- 
late new  zeal  and  interest  in  the  work  of  English  classes. 

MODEEN  TIMES  AND  THE  LIVING  PAST.  By  Henry  W.  Elson, 
A.M.,  Litt.D.     The  American  Book  Company. 

It  is  a  stupendous  task  to  boil  down  the  entire  history  of  the  world 
into  a  single  volume.  The  author  has  attempted  this  task,  modestly  claim- 
ing that  he  has  worked  with  the  interest  of  young  readers  in  mind,  and 
with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  in  choosing  what  to  include  and 
what  to  omit.  He  has  sought  to  present  "the  general  sweep  of  the  great 
current  of  events,  .    .    .  the  salient  features  that  contributed  most  to 
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the  development  of  the  nations."  He  has  chosen  wisely  and  well.  The 
book  is  one  that  classes  will  delight  to  study,  and  that  will  quicken 
their  interest  in  affairs  both  remote  and  present.  It  is  a  good  volume 
to  have  at  hand  in  the  home,  for  frequent  reference.  It  is  fully  and 
richly  illustrated.  Its  latest  chapters  deal  with  the  events  of  the  World 
War. 

BEGINNING  SPANISH.  Direct  Method.  By  Aurelio  M.  Espanosa, 
Ph.D.  and  Clifford  G.  Allen.    The  American  Book  Company. 

The  popularity  of  Spanish  as  a  school  study  since  the  "black  eye'' 
which  was  given  to  German  by  the  World  War,  has  made  an  entirely 
new  series  of  text  books  a  necessity.  This  book  aims  to  give  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  language  to  the  pupil,  so  that  he  can  both  read  and 
speak  it  fluently.  It  advocates  teaching  the  spoken  language  from  the 
very  beginning.  It  teaches  Spanish  in  Spanish.  This  is  surely  the  best 
way,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  practical  student  who  wdshes  to 
obtain  a  commercial  position  among  Spanish-speaking  people,  and  also 
from  that  of  the  scholarly  pupil  who  wishes  to  make  available  the  riches 
of  Spanish  literature  and  life  as  crystalized  in  books,  pictures,  music 
and  other  forms  of  expression.  There  are  68  easy,  progressive  lessons, 
besides  the  introductory  chapters  and  several  appendices. 

EVERYDAY  CIVICS,  COMMUNITY,  STATE  AND  NATION.  By 
Charles  Edgar  Finch.     American  Book  Company. 

The  subject  of  Civics  is  rapidly  winning  a  permanent  place  for  itself 
in  the  schools  of  our  country.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
for  the  making  of  intelligent  citizenship.  A  good  book,  like  this  one, 
has  a  mission.  The  subject  is  here  made  attractive  and  the  pupil  has 
an  opportunity  to  gather  information  for  himself, — the  book  guiding 
him  and  interpreting  the  phenomena  which  fall  under  his  daily  observa- 
tions and  experiences.  We  cannot  praise  too  highly  this  attractive  book, 
or  this  branch  of  the  curriculum;  both  should  find  their  way  into  all 
school  programs  in  the  later  elementary  or  early  high  school  grades. 

HEBE  AND  NOW  STORY  BOOK.  By  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell.  New 
York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.    Price  $2.00. 

A  book  of  experimental  stories  written  for  children  of  the  city  and 
country  schools  and  the  Nursery  School  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Experiments.  By  all  means,  teachers  of  children,  get  and  study  this 
attractive  volume.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  book,  carefully  built  up  on  the 
model  of  stories  actually  told  by  the  children  themselves  about  what  they 
were  interested  in  and  had  thought  and  done  themselves.  For  this  rea- 
son these  stories  are  understood  by  other  children.    They  reproduce  their 
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own  experiences  and  thoughts  instead  of  those  of  older  people.  It  is  a 
new  departure  in  book-making-  and  should  be  examined  with  care,  as  it 
will  be  with  deep  interest,  by  those  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to  live 
with  the  children  and  sympathetically  guide  their  young  minds  and 
lives  into  wholesome  channels  of  thought  and  experience. 

GRAY  WOLF  STORIES.  Indian  Mystery  Tales.  By  Bernard  Sexton. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.75. 

This  attractive  volume,  containing  many  interesting  and  original 
illustrations,  will  be  sure  to  entertain  boys  and  girls,  while  it  will  also 
impress  upon  their  imaginations  and  emotions  sentiments  of  sympathy 
and  kindness  toward  the  animals  and  of  love  for  nature  as  a  whole. 
It  relates  for  modern  youngsters  some  favorite  stories  from  old  Indian 
legends.     It  has  a  place  in  the  school  and  in  the  home. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  MIDDLE  BORDER.  By  Hamlin  Garland. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $2.00. 

This  charming  novel  of  reality  carries  forward  the  author's  interesting 
narrative  in  a  previous  volume, — ^the  two  being  not  really  novels,  but 
rather  an  autobiographical  story  of  social  and  historical  events  with 
many  notable  and  wholesome  people  as  the  "dramatis  personse." 

ADVANCED  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Frank  M.  McMurry  and  A.  E.  Parkins. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  Education  are  probably  familiar  with  thi» 
admirable  Geography.  The  former  edition  has  been  so  widely  used  as 
to  establish  a  record  and  to  make  a  reputation  for  its  authors  and  pub- 
lishers. Various  causes,  such  as  the  advance  of  human  knowledge  and 
the  changes  wrought  by  War,  and  the  downfall  or  the  upspringing  of 
nations  and  states,  make  necessary  new  editions  of  books  on  this  subject. 
A  good  Geography  secures  an  enviable  place  in  the  program  of  a  Publish- 
ing House  that  once  establishes  its  book  in  the  popular  favor.  This  is 
not  easy,  but  once  done,  successive  revisions  enable  the  author  and  pub- 
lishers gradually  to  approximate  perfection.  An  examination  of  this 
book  creates  this  impression.  It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  the  only  one  upon  the 
market  to  which  high  praise  and  high  rank  can  be  given.  But  it  certainly 
is  safe  to  say  that  McMurry  and  Parkin's  Advanced  Geography  is  "one  of 
the  best."  In  an  eminent  degree  it  sets  forth  the  best  and  most  modem 
facts  in  an  up-to-date  manner,  having  regard  to  modern  teaching 
methods.  Part  I.  deals  with  North  America;  Part  II.  with  the  general 
geography  of  the  Earth;  Part  III.  with  South  America;  Part  IV.  with 
Europe;  Parts  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  with  Asia,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
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Pacific  Islands,  Africa  and  a  comparison  of  the  United  States  with  other 
countries,  respectively.  Elaborate  maps,  both  colored  and  plain,  and 
numerous  excellent  illustrations  abound.  No  subject  is  more  interesting 
to  the  average  child  than  is  Geography,  And  upon  none  are  there  more 
elaborate  and  alluring  textbooks.  This  one  makes  the  reviewer  almost 
envious  of  the  youth  of  today  as  he  remembers  the  "dry-bones"  textbooks 
on  this  subject  that  were  in  use  in  the  schools  of  yesterday. 

Books  received  by  the  Book  Review  Depabtment  of  EDUCATION: 

Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis  of  the  Metals  and  Acid  Radicals :  A 
Laboratory  Manual  .  By  Frederick  C.  Reeve,  E.  E.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
Publishers. 

The  Value  of  Supervision ;  Demonstrated  with  the  Zone  Plan  in  Rural 
Schools.     By  Marvin  Summers  Pittman.     Warwick  and  York. 

The  Alo  Man;  Stories  from  the  Congo.  Illustrated.  By  Mara  L. 
Pratt-Chadwick  and  L.  Lamphrey.  World  Book  Company.  And,  by 
the  same  Publishers:  Making  a  High  School  Program.  By  Myron  W. 
Richardson,     This  is  one  of  a  series  of  School  Efficiency  Monographs. 

The  Meadow  Folk's  Story  Hour.  By  Prudence  Gruelle.  Illustrated 
by  Nell  Hatt.     The  Gregg  Publishing  Company.     Price  68  cents. 

The  Test  and  Study  Speller.  By  Daniel  Starch  and  George  A.  Mirick. 
Books  I,  II,  and  III.     Silver  Burdett  and  Company. 

Miscellaneous  Studies  in  the  History  of  Music.  By  O.  G.  Sonneck. 
Macmillan  Company. 

Old  and  New.  Sundry  Papers  by  C.  H.  Grandgent,  L.  H.  D.  Harvard 
University  Press. 

Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Education.  By  Herbert  H. 
Foster,  Ph.  D.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price  $1.75. 

Practical  English  for  New  Americans.  By  Rose  M.  0*Toole.  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company. 

English  Readings  for  Commercial  Classes.  Edited  by  Cheesman  A. 
Herrick,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.     (Macmillan's  Commercial  Series.) 

Practical  Business  Arithmetic.  By  Helen  J.  Kiggen.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Intelligence  of  High  School  Seniors.  By  William  F.  Book.  Mac- 
millan Company. 

Methods  and  Material  for  Composition.  Intermediate  and  Grammar 
Grades.     By  Alhambra  G.  Deming.     Beckley-Cardy  Company.     Price  $1.20. 

The  Perfect  Gentle  Knight.  By  Hester  G.  Jenkins.  Paper.  World 
Book  Company. 

In  Occupied  Belgium.  Illustrated.  By  Robert  Withington.  Cornhill 
Publishing  Company. 

Modern  Essays.  Reprinted  from  "The  Times."  By  J.  W.  Mackail, 
LL.  D.     Longmans,  Green  and  Company.     Price  $1.00. 

State  Maintenance  for  Teachers  in  Training.  By  Walter  Scott  Hert- 
zog.     Warwick  and  York,  Inc. 

The  Beggar's  Vision.  By  Brooks  More.  Cornhill  Publishing  Company. 
Price  $2.00. 

Inductive  French  Grammar.  Bj^  William  W.  Lamb.  Macmillan 
Company. 
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Tenth  Annual  Convention  on  Rural  Education,  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.    Subject — 

Pressing  Problems  of  the  Rural  Schools 

Tests  of  Good  Farming  and 
Good  Rural  Schools 

Dk.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 

t'"""""""""""""!  T  was  with  pleasure  that  I  accepted  the  invitation 

I        w         I  to  si>eak  from  this  platform  this  morning,  for  it  has 

I         I         I  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  matters  considered  at 

I                   I  your    conferences    are    very    significant   problems. 

OJiiuiiiiimDiiiimiiiiiro  ^^^^  I  have  queried  as  to  what  contribution  I  could 

I                   I  make  to  the  particular  theme  of  the  morning.     I 

I                    I  cannot  bring  you  any  new  notes  from  the  rural 

•fstiniiiiiiiiainmiiiiiit^  school  field.     Long  before  many  of  you  were  born, 

I  taught  a  rural  district  school  out  in  Michigan.  But  that  was  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  my  experience  would  not  be  of  any  value 
to  you  here  today.  It  was  a  little  district  school  out  in  Michigan, 
and  much  educational  water  has  gone  under  the  bridge  since  those 
days.  I  did  not  know  much  about  teaching  school,  anyway — I 
just  taught !  I  cannot  bring  you  the  results,  or  interpret  for  you 
the  results,  of  research  into  educational  processes.  Nor  am  I 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  rural  school  as  it  is  being  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  today  to  tell  the  story  of  a  model  com- 
munity or  a  model  country  school. 

Perhaps  the  best  I  can  do,  under  the  circumstances,  is  to  sug- 
gest some  tests  of  good  farming,  on  the  one  hand,  and  some  of  the 
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tests  of  a  good  rural  school,  on  the  other  hand,  ^ow  these  are  the 
tests.  I  shall  suggest;  first,  five  tests  of  good  farming,  and  then 
four  tests  of  a  good  rural  school ;  then  I  shall  let  jou  make  the 
application  as  to  the  matter  of  the  interdependence  of  the  farm 
and  the  school. 

My  first  test  of  a  good  farm  may  surprise  you.  The  first  test 
of  good  farming  is :  Is  it  profitable  ?  It  is  not  true  that  if  the 
farmers  make  money  all  these  other  things,  the  real  things  of 
life — better  churches,  better  schools,  and  a  better  rural  civiliza- 
tion,— ^will  come  of  themselves.  They  do  not  do  it.  It  is  a  sad 
mistake  to  say  that  they  will.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
true  that  you  cannot  build  a  permanent  rural  life,  you  cannot 
have,  in  the  long  run,  good  churches,  adequate  schools  of  the  right 
sort,  and  the  best  type  of  farmhouse,  the  highest  rural  civilization, 
unless  you  build  them  upon  a  reasonably  profitable  farm  life.  I 
have  just  returned  from  China,  where  I  went  as  a  member  of  a 
commission  whose  purpose  it  was  to  make  a  study  of  education  in 
China  carried  on  under  mission  auspices.  My  particular  task 
was  the  study  of  agricultural  conditions.  In  connection  with  that 
work  I  studied  government  schools  of  agriculture,  finally  making 
a  report  to  the  government  on  agricultural  education.  The  very 
heart  of  my  recommendations  was  the  idea  of  building  up  the  rural 
communities ;  and  the  first  item  in  that  reconstruction  program  for 
the  bettering  of  the  Chinese  farming  villages  was :  Make  farming 
more  profitable  for  them.  There  are  millions  of  farmers  in 
China  today  whose  income,  above  what  they  eat  and  what  they  use 
themselves  of  what  they  grow,  is  not  over  three  dollars  a  month  of 
their  money,  which  is  only  half  as  valuable  as  our  money.  The 
reason  why  there  are  today  fifteen  millions  of  people  in  China 
who  are  on  the  edge  of  starvation  is  that  the  great  masses  of  them 
constantly  live  so  near  the  edge  of  starvation  that  when  drouth,  or 
flood,  or  pestilence  come,  they  go  over  the  edge.  It  is  just  as  true 
of  Iowa  or  Massachusetts  as  it  is  of  China,  that  the  first  test  of 
farming  is :  Is  it  profitable  ?  Does  it  give  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living  ?  There  are  many  things  that  enter  into  this  question — 
I  could  talk  for  an  hour  of  the  factors  of  this  problem.     We  must 
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not  forget  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  rich  farmers ;  the  question 
is  whether  the  great  majority  of  farmers  can  actually  make,  under 
existing  conditions  and  with  reasonable  attention  to  their  busi- 
ness, a  fairly  decent  sort  of  living.     Is  farming  profitable? 

The  second  test  of  good  farming  is:  Does  it  increase  soil  fer- 
tility, or  does  it  diminish  it  ?  You  may  think  that  is  a  long  way 
from  the  rural  school  and  from  this  school,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
tremendous  importance  to  our  civilization.  I  cannot  help  again 
referring  to  China.  One  of  the  strongest  impressions  I  got  of 
China  was  its  age.  The  people  in  New  England  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  their  history  began  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago. 
I  was  in  a  village  in  China  that  was  situated  near  a  city  which  was 
on  the  king's  tax  rolls  four  thousand  years  ago.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  development  of  China,  Greece  and  Ronie  have  risen 
and  flourished  and  fallen.  The  Chinese  people  have  been  doing 
business  as  a  civilization  for  four  thousand  years,  and  they  are 
doing  business  today,  stronger  than  ever  before,  in  spite  of  bad 
government,  famine,  flood,  and  pestilence,  and  there  are  more  of 
them  and  they  are  more  virile,  probably,  than  ever  before  in  their 
history.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  Chinese  farmer,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  ignorance  and  illiteracy,  and  because  of  his  great 
care  of  the  soil,  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  fertility  undimin- 
ished in  large  sections  of  China — not  everywhere — so  that  today 
I  suppose  he  gets  more  yield  per  acre  than  any  other  farmer  in  the 
world ;  and  the  reason  why  China  is  going  strong  today  is  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  maintained  to  a 
very  large  extent.  When  you  have  counted  the  blessings  the  Cre- 
ator has  vouchsafed  to  mankind,  when  you  have  catalogued  the 
material  resources  of  the  world,  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
that  the  largest  blessing,  the  greatest  single  resource,  is  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil?  It  seems  more  dramatic,  more  interesting,  to 
speak  of  the  mines  of  gold,  and  the  diamonds,  the  copper,  and  all 
that,  but  such  things  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
the  powder  for  hiunan  good,  for  human  welfare,  that  lies  in  the  top 
foot  of  the  soil  of  the  world.  It  is  a  resource  that  in  its  actual  and 
in  its  potential  value  exceeds  hundreds  of  times  all  the  other 
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material  resources  of  the  world  together  that  man  can  use.  That 
is  not  an  exaggerated  statement.  It  is  not  good  farming  when 
that  fertility  is  diminished;  it  is  good  farming  only  when  the 
land  is  used  to  its  full  capacity  and  yet  in  such  a  way  that  the  fer- 
tility increases,  rather  than  decreases.  It  is  a  moral  obligation  of 
the  present  generation  to  pass  on  to  future  generations,  the  gener- 
ations that  will  be  living  here  three  thousand  or  four  thousand 
years  hence,  we  hope,  a  soil  as  fertile  as  it  is  today;  and  people 
cannot  live  here  thousands  of  years  from  now  unless  the  soil  fer- 
tility is  kept  up.  It  is  our  moral  obligation  to  pass  on  this 
fertility  undiminished. 

A  third  test  of  good  farming  is:  Does  it  maintain  high-grade 
homes,  and  high-grade  churches,  and  high-grade  schools  and  the 
other  social  agencies  and  organizations  that  modern  civilization 
seems  to  need  in  order  to  get  to  its  best  estate?  If  it  does  not, 
then  there  is  something  wrong,  and  it  is  not  good  farming.  It 
may  not  always  be  the  fault  of  the  farmer  where  these  things  do 
not  exist,  where  the  homes  are  bare  and  unpleasant.  It  may  not 
be  the  fault  of  the  farmer  that  the  church  of  the  community  is  run 
down,  ineffective,  impotent,  or  that  the  school  is  barely  maintain- 
ing itself  as  an  excuse  for  a  school.  It  may  not  always  be  the 
farmer's  fault  that  these  things  happen,  but  nevertheless  it  is  not 
good  farming  when  they  do  happen.  It  is  not  good  farming 
merely  that  it  should  be  profitable,  merely  that  the  soil  fertility 
should  be  maintained,  unless  that  profit  finds  itself  working  out 
in  terms  of  the  right  sort  of  American  home,  of  the  right  sort  of 
American  school :  and  in  my  judgment  an  aggressive  church  takes 
the  lead  in  the  virile  things  of  the  community.  I  think  one  of 
the  most  searching  tests  of  American  agriculture  in  the  next  gen- 
eration is  going  to  be  there.  Is  the  profit  that  we  hope  the  farmer 
will  have,  is  the  good  farming  that  results  in  the  undiminished 
fertility  also  going  to  result  in  communities  that  are  up  to  the 
standards  of  our  American  life  in  their  homes,  in  their  schools, 
in  their  church  leadership,  and  in  their  social  or  community  insti- 
tutions ?  And  if  our  American  agriculture  cannot  meet  that  testy 
then  it  is  not  good  farming. 
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The  fourth  test  is  this:  Does  it  produce  good  citizens  of  the 
towns,  and  of  the  state,  and  of  the  nation  ?  Just  now,  through  the 
great  movement  headed  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  backed 
by  the  Grange  and  many  other  organizations,  we  have  a  great  agri- 
cultural movement.  It  had  to  come.  It  had  to  come  simply 
because  our  American  farmers  had  been  experiencing  that  which 
farmers  in  all  ages  have  experienced,  which  our  own  farmers  have 
experienced  from  time  to  time ;  and  it  is  this :  Perhaps  it  has  not 
been  meant  that  way,  but  the  facts  are  that  all  through  history,  all 
through  our  American  history,  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  city 
either  to  exploit  or  to  neglect  the  fanner,  and  sometimes  both ;  and 
the  real  reason  why  we  have  this  great  agrarian  movement  today 
is  because  the  farmers  have  felt  that  they  have  been  both  exploited 
and  neglected.  I  sympathize  completely  with  their  desire  to  see 
that  these  things  are  remedied.  But  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune 
if  we  should  have,  in  this  or  in  any  country,  a  movement  among 
farmers  that  would  make  them  so  class-conscious  and  so  interested 
in  their  own  special  concerns  and  problems  that  they  should  for- 
get that  there  are  other  problems,  that  there  are  other  people,  to 
the  extent  that  they  should  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  laboring 
classes,  or  with  the  professional  classes,  so  that  there  should  be  a 
sharp  class  cleavage  making  a  sort  of  caste  system.  E'o;  good 
farming  ought  to  result  in  the  building  of  a  true  American  citizen- 
ship in  the  country  that  is  just  as  intelligent,  just  as  broad,  just  as 
interested  in  everything  that  pertains  to  American  welfare,  as  any 
other  movement ;  and  it  is  the  great  glory  of  the  American  farmer 
that  he  has  been  this  kind  of  citizen,  and  it  is  the  great  problem  of 
American  life  to  keep  him  that  kind  of  a  farmer.  I  think  that  in 
no  country  in  the  world  in  any  time  of  history  has  it  been  so  true 
that  the  farmer  was  a  typical  citizen  as  in  America  and  of  the 
American  farmer.  But  a  test  of  pre-eminently  good  farming  is 
that  the  farmers  themselves  shall  be  typical,  intelligent  American 
citizens. 

And,  finally,  does  this  farming  result  in  the  farmers'  ability  to 
organize  and  handle  their  affairs  collectively?  You  may  think 
that  is  rather  a  strange  test  of  a  good  farmer.     Here  is  Farmer 
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Green  or  Farmer  Jones  out  here.  Now,  if  he  meets  these  other 
tests,  and  if  all  the  farmers  together  meet  these  tests,  we  have  good 
farmers.  I  do  not  think  we  have.  For  this  reason :  the  civiliza- 
tion of  this  century  is  one  based  on  the  idea  of  organization.  If 
you  stop  to  think  about  it,  you  will  see  that  almost  everything  we 
do  is  organized.  People  must  co-operate  in  order  to  get  things 
done.  They  co-operate  to  have  the  school,  the  church,  in  business, 
and  in  labor.  The  power  of  organization  is  the  ruling  powder  of 
our  20th  century  civilization,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  for  the 
farmer  to  reach  his  full  effectiveness  unless  he,  too,  can  co-operate 
with  his  fellow  farmers ;  and  I  put  down  as  the  final  test  of  good 
farming  the  ability  of  those  farmers,  growing  out  of  their  experi- 
ence together,  to  manage  their  affairs  collectively.  I  predict  that 
the  time  will  come  when  this  group  movement  will  result  in  well- 
organized  local  communities — towns,  if  you  please — managing  all 
their  affairs  in  common.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  shall  own  things 
in  common.  I  am  not  advocating  the  doctrine  of  communism.  I 
mean  that  the  idea  of  organization  and  collective  action  will  prove 
so  effective  and  so  important  to  the  farmers  themselves  that  after 
a  while  they  are  going  to  learn  to  do  almost  everything  of  common 
interest  (and  there  is  a  very  little  that  is  not  of  common  interest) 
together. 

'Now  let  us  turn  over  the  sheet  and  see  what  is  on  the  other 
side — some  tests  of  a  good  rural  school.  I  will  name  four;  and 
in  thinking  of  this  now,  please  keep  in  mind  the  tests  of  good 
farming.  I  am  going  to  leave  it  to  you  to  bring  these  things  to- 
gether. I  vnll  simply  outline  the  tests,  and  you  must  make  the 
application. 

My  first  test  of  a  good  rural  school  is  this :  Does  it  give  country 
boys  and  girls  as  good  an  education  as  they  would  get  in  the  city 
schools  ?  I  know  that  many  vdll  say  at  once :  "That  is  too  severe 
a  test.  Of  course  not.  How  can  you  expect  it.  Here  is  a  little 
school  with  one,  two,  or  four  teachers.  Can  you  expect  that  that 
school  can  give  as  good  an  education  to  those  boys  and  girls  as  they 
would  receive  if  they  lived  in  Boston,  or  Brookline,  or  N^ewton  V^ 
Well,  I  have  to  admit  that  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  oftentimes  the  small 
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school  does  not  give  as  good  an  education  as  the  young  people  could 
get  in  the  city.  There  are  two  things  about  it  that  I  insist  upon. 
In  the  first  place,  oftentimes  the  country  school  does  give  as 
good  an  education.  Oftentimes  we  mix  up  the  essential  and  the 
superficial.  We  look  at  the  building,  or  the  apparatus,  or  the 
course  of  study,  and  we  say :  'No ;  there  is  no  comparison  there,  and 
and  there  never  can  be.  Probably  there  cannot  be;  in  material 
equipment  the  city  school  will  always  be  ahead.  But  the  real 
test  comes,  after  all,  in  the  teaching,  and  the  real  question  that  we 
have  here  is  whether  we  can  have,  and  whether  we  can  keep,  in 
the  teaching  profession  in  these  country  schools,  teachers  whose 
personalities  are  such  that  they  actually  do  lead  these  boys  and 
girls,  inspire  these  boys  and  girls,  direct  and  stimulate  these  boys 
and  girls  of  the  countryside,  so  that  they  really  get  as  good  an  edu- 
cation in  all  essential  features  as  if  they  lived  in  the  city.  I  know 
that  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  thing.  The  other  point  is  this,  that 
unless  in  the  long  run  the  education  given  in  the  countrj^  schools  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  really  as  good  an  education  as  is  given 
in  the  city  schools,  then  there  is  something  wrong.  We  cannot 
hope  to  develop  a  rural  civilization  that  will  meet  the  tests  of 
American  life  in  the  20th  century  unless,  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
at  least,  the  essential  aspects  of  a  good  education  can  be  maintained 
for  the  country  boy  or  girl.  That  is  the  first  test.  It  is  a  rigid 
test.  It  is  a  difficult  test,  but  it  must  be  met.  There  are  many 
ways  of  meeting  it,  and  those,  of  course,  I  cannot  give  to  you. 

The  second  test  is  this:  Does  this  country  school  help  (I  used 
that  word  ^^help"  advisedly — do  not  leave  that  out)  to  keep  those 
boys  and  girls  in  the  country  who  really  belong  there?  I  do  not 
say  that  we  should  keep  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  who 
were  brought  up  there.  I  would  not  have  it  that  way  if  I  could. 
I  would  not  for  the  world  deprive  the  cities  of  this  stream  of  fresh 
life  coming  in  from  the  country.  That  would  be  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  to  our  American  civilization,  to  have  a  school 
system  or  any  other  system  that  would  keep  all  the  country  young 
people  in  the  country.  Also  note  that  I  do  not  ask  the  country 
school  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  there.     I  simply  ask  that  the 
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school  help  to  keep  those  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  who  belong 
there.  What  do  I  mean  by  the  boys  and  girls  who  should  remain 
in  the  country  ?  Those  who  are  rural-minded,  who  like  the  coun- 
try. I  mean  those  who  would  really  prefer  to  be  there,  but  who 
do  not  stay  because  they  do  not  get  the  right  kind  of  an  education. 
They  are  brought  up  to  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  country  for 
them.  They  get  the  notion  that  there  is  no  chance  for  personal 
development  and  growth  and  enrichment  in  mind  and  spirit  if 
they  stay  in  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  rural 
schools  to  show  that  those  things  are  not  so,  that  there  are  oppor- 
tunities ;  that  there  is  culture  in  the  com  lot,  that  there  is  a  chance 
to  grow,  that  there  is  a  chance  for  service  and  a  reasonable  financial 
reward,  that,  deeper  than  all  these  things  and  including  them  all 
there  is  the  opportunity  to  live  as  human  beings  and  to  attain  the 
full  measure  of  the  stature  of  man  and  woman.  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  true  that  conditions  can  be  made  such  that  human  life 
can  be  developed  in  the  country  just  as  well  as  in  the  city  and,  for 
those  that  like  the  country,  oftentimes  far  better  than  in  the  city. 
Now,  I  should  want  to  see  this  country  school  help  these  people 
who  are  essentially  rural-minded  to  find  themselves  in  the  country 
— ^help  them  to  get  possession  of  and  develop  those  powers  and 
capacities  and  get  possession  of  those  ideas  and  ideals  that  will 
give  them  a  chance  in  the  country. 

Then,  again,  does  the  country  school  use  the  rural  environment 
as  organized  material  for  education  ?  E'ow,  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  idea  of  using  the  environment  of  the  child  as  a  means  of 
education  can  be  carried  altogether  too  far,  although  I  think  that 
if  the  word  "environment'^  is  given  a  sufficiently  wide  meaning 
there  is  no  trouble,  because,  after  all,  the  great  thing  that  we  want 
to  do  is  to  make  men  and  women  sensitive  to  their  environment, 
appreciative  of  their  environment,  and  make  that  as  wide  as  the 
world  and  as  broad  as  the  universe.  I  take  it  that  it  is  one  of  the 
ends  of  our  education  to  make  people  understand  the  universality 
of  matter,  mind,  and  spirit  that  is  around  them.  Just  think  of 
the  great  wealth  of  material  that  the  country  offers.  Think  of 
the  soil  as,  not  an  insert,  dead  thing,  but  a  thing  of  life,  telling  in 
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itself  the  story  of  the  whole  process  of  creation.  Then  we  have 
the  plant  and  its  adaption  to  soil  and  climate,  and  the  animal,  par- 
ticularly as  it  has  been  used  by  man,  and  how  plants  and  animals 
have  been  developed  by  man  for  man's  good.  That  gets  us  into 
the  right  sort  of  science.  Although  I  do  not  like  to  put  it  quite 
that  way,  either,  because  I  should  want  to  see  this  material  used 
not  in  too  formal  a  way,  not  organized  too  well,  as  if  it  were 
chopped  off  in  blocks,  but  handled  so  it  will  be  recognized  as  vital. 

This  brings  us  to  the  farming  industry  itself,  which  leads  us 
into  the  whole  problem  of  industry.  Farming,  or  agriculture,  is 
the  largest  industry,  or  business,  in  America.  Indeed  it  is  the 
biggest  business  in  the  world.  There  are  more  people  engaged  in 
agriculture  than  in  all  other  occupations  combined,  the  world 
around.  It  is  a  primary  industry.  Men  are  completely  depend- 
ent upon  agriculture  not  only  for  their  food,  but  for  the  raw 
materials  of  other  industries.  The  problems  that  arise  in  agri- 
culture can  be  utilized  to  bring  the  youth  to  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  all  human  industry. 

Thus  country  life  in  all  its  aspects  can  be  utilized  more  easily 
than  city  life,  because  it  is  more  easily  understood;  it  is  not  so 
complex.  It  has  absolutely  all  the  human  values  and  problems, 
and  they  are  easily  gotten  out  in  the  country,  as  compared  with 
the  city. 

Then  there  is  the  country  beauty — the  art  side  of  the  matter. 
I  suppose  the  majority  of  us  go  through  the  world,  even  those  of 
us  who  live  in  the  country,  blind  to  the  best  there  is  and  do  not  see 
the  beauty  of  the  country-side,  and  it  is  a  serious  flaw  in  our  educa- 
tion that  we  are  so.  Of  course,  this  material  that  I  am  speaking 
about  is  good  material  for  the  city  child,  as  well  as  for  those  in 
the  country,  but  it  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  country  school  as  it  is 
not  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  school. 

Finally,  is  the  coimtry  school  a  school  of  the  whole  community  ? 
You  will  say  that  it  is  not,  and  you  may  question  whether  it  ought 
to  be.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  department  of  our  educational 
system  for  the  next  generation  that  it  is  more  important  to  keep 
in  mind  and  to  work  for  than  this,  to  make  the  American  school 
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a  school  of  the  community.  It  is  vital  to  democracy  that  democ- 
racy shall  be  kept  at  school,  and  we  must  get  over  the  notion  that 
the  Amerian  school  is  only  for  the  children  and  the  youth.  The 
American  school  must  become  the  educational  center  of  the  com- 
munity or  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located.  That  is  a  big 
contract,  but  it  has  to  be  done.  One  of  the  tests,  perhaps  not  quite 
fair  to  apply  today  to  the  country  school,  but  which  we  must  apply 
to  an  increasing  extent,  is  whether  the  country  school  is  a  center 
of  life  and  leading,  of  education,  of  development,  of  continued 
study  and  discussion,  and  adapted  for  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity. The  country  school  will  never  serve  its  community  fully 
until  it  does  this  for  the  community. 

I  have  just  given  you  these  tests  of  good  farming  and  of  a  gpod 
rural  school.  Perhaps  you  would  think  of  other  tests  and  con- 
sider them  more  important;  but  these  are  important,  if  they  are 
not  most  important.  At  any  rate,  I  believe  you  will  not  have 
good  farming  unless  that  farming  meets  the  tests  that  I  have  sug- 
gested ;  and  I  believe  you  will  not  have  a  first-rate  country  school 
unless  it  can  meet,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  these  tests  that  I  have 
named. 


Notes  From  the  Field — School  Lunches 

Condensed  Report  of  Addresses  by  Mrs.  Marian  W. 
Parmenter,  Xorthboro^  Mass.,  Dr.  L.  Lowell  Bacon, 
SouTiiBORo,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Rollins,  Lancas- 
ter, Mass.,  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Conference  on  Rural 
Education,    State   !N"ormal    School,   Worcester,   Mass. 


I 


|»iniiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiHic|x  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  space  available  for  the 
I  publication  of  the  addresses  at  the  Worcester  con- 
I  ference  will  not  allow  the  printing  of  the  complete 
I  reports  of  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Parmenter,  Dr. 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiHiiiiit^  Bacon,  and  Mr.  Rollins  on  this  very  interesting 
I  I   and  up-to-date  subject — School  Lunches.  Out  of  her 

i  I   several  vears  of  experience  in  this  feature  of  school 

work,  Mrs.  Parmenter  gave  many  helpiul  and  prac- 
tical sugg'estions  for  the  preparation  and  serving  of  school  lunches. 
More  than  half  of  the  pupils  of  the  Center  School  of  ^N'orthboro 
find  it  necessary  to  bring  lunches  to  school  or  purchase  food  at  the 
school.  That  the  other  teachers  might  be  relieved  of  responsi- 
bility during  the  noon  hour,  arrangements  were  made  for  Mrs. 
Parmenter  to  conduct  this  branch  of  the  work,  taking  her  period 
of  rest  at  a  later  time.  At  first  the  work  consisted  only  in  super- 
vising the  children  while  they  ate  the  cold  lunches  brought  from 
home.  It  was  noticed  that  much  of  the  lunch  was  wasted,  and 
the  reason  was  not  hard  to  find.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
School  Committee,  room  and  equipment  were  furnished  which 
made  it  possible,  at  slight  expense,  to  prepare  and  serve  to  the 
children  something  hot  to  make  their  cold  lunches  more  attractive 
to  them.  At  the  outset,  cocoa  and  some  kind  of  hot  soup  were 
furnished,  but  observation  quickly  showed  that  the  children  pre- 
ferred the  cocoa,  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  serve  cocoa  and 
milk  during  the  cold  weather,  beginning  with  milk  alone  in  Octo- 
ber and  continuing  it  through  April  and  sometimes  into  May.     It 
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was  found  that  in  order  to  make  accounts  balance  it  waa  necessary 
to  make  a  charge  of  three  cents  per  cup  for  the  cocoa  or  milk. 
Special  arrangements  are  made  to  furnish  this  without  charge  to 
a  few  of  the  pupils  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  it  but  who  positively 
need  this  addition  to  their  home  lunch.  The  children  eat  their 
lunches  in  one  of  the  large  recitation  rooms,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  getting  the  pupils  to  leave  the  room,  at  the 
close  of  the  lunch  hour,  in  such  spotless  condition  that  no  one  could 
guess  the  use  to  which  it  had  been  put. 

>x-     *     *     * 

Dr.  Bacon  prefaced  his  remarks  on  school  lunches  by  mention- 
ing the  surprise  in  military  circles  when  it  was  found  that  of  the 
first  draft  of  men  for  the  World  War,  only  40%  were  found  to  be 
physically  fit  for  military  service,  and  that  it  was  necessary- to 
lower  the  requirements  twice  before  sufficient  men  could  be  passed 
for  service  to  go  over  and  stem  the  tide.  After  careful,  expert 
investigation,  the  reason  for  the  low  physical  condition  of  the  men 
was  found  to  be  that  they  had  not  been  given  proper  nourishment 
from  the  ages  of  from  six  to  twelve  years,  and  without  proper  food 
they  had  had  no  opportunity  to  develop  the  stamina,  the  fiber,  and 
the  vigor  which  must  exist  in  the  efficient  and  aggressive  soldier. 
A  conference  was  held  at  Washington  to  consider  the  matter  of  a 
proper  diet  for  young  children  which  would  insure  the  country 
against  a  repetition  of  such  deplorable  conditions.  Appeal  was 
made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  suggestions.  Their 
answer  was  prompt,  brief,  and  to  the  point:  Feed  your  children 
milk.  When  the  dairyman  wants  a  fine,  healthy  cow,  he  brings 
the  calf  up  on  milk.  Poultry  raisers  feed  the  chickens  milk,  and 
they  keep  the  milk  in  front  of  them  all  the  time — sweet  or  sour, 
it  does  not  matter ;  the  feeding  value  is  there  just  the  same. 

Of  the  men  rejected  in  the  draft,  13%  had  poor  teeth,  the  rea- 
son for  this  not  being  lack  of  care.  Their  teeth  had  not  the  lime 
and  calcium  and  other  things  necessary  for  their  proper  develop- 
ment.    The  men  had  not  eaten  properly  as  children. 

Drink  milk.  The  call  is  heard  everywhere.  Doctors  say  we 
should  drink  a  quart  a  day.     This  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
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school  lunches,  and  it  is  not  a  question  of  substitution,  but  of  addi- 
tion. Let  the  children  bring  their  lunches,  but  add  something  to 
the  lunch  that  is  the  right  kind  of  food.  Milk  is  the  most  perfect 
,food  in  the  world,  providing  the  proper  amount  of  nourishment 
and  the  proper  amount  of  waste.  It  contains  everything  needed 
to  build  and  to  repair  the  body.  No  other  food  has  the  necessary 
ingredients  in  so  assimilable  and  digestible  form  as  milk. 

Two  benevolent  men  of  Southboro,  upon  request  of  Dr.  Bacon, 
furnished  money  for  supplying  a  pint  of  milk  per  day  to  each 
pupil  in  two  of  the  schools  of  that  town  for  a  period  of  three 
months.  Every  child  was  weighed  the  first  of  the  month.  The 
children  were  looked  over  carefully  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
clothing.  From  January  to  March  there  is  little  change  in  cloth- 
ing, so  there  is  no  change  in  weight  to  calculate  there.  Each  child 
was  given  a  haif  pint  of  milk  every  morning  just  before  recess,  it 
being  served  in  a  paper  cup,  with  a  napkin,  at  the  pupil's  desk. 
The  milk  is  all  pasteurized.  It  is  taken  slowly,  about  three  or 
five  minutes  being  required.  Cups  and  napkins  are  then  thrown 
away.  The  same  thing  is  repeated  just  before  the  pupils  go  home 
at  night.  The  usual  weight  increase  in  a  child  from  six  to  twelve 
years  of  age  is  a  minimum  of  six  ounces  and  a  maximum  of  eight 
ounces  per  month.  With  the  addition  of  milk  to  their  diet,  the 
Southboro  children  made  a  gain  of  from  two  and  an  eighth  to  three 
and  a  quarter  pounds  in  two  months.  The  results  are:  children 
are  more  attentive  and  not  so  restless;  they  seem  to  learn  more 
easily.  The  teachers  are  greatly  in  favor  of  continuing  the  prac- 
tice, seeing  a  marked  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
children. 

Dr.  Bacon  remarked  that  he  believed  in  the  serving  of  hot 
lunches,  but  that  to  the  lunch  should  be  added  milk  which,  he 
stated  contains  everything — proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  calcium, 
lime —  that  is  required  for  the  development  of  a  healthy  body. 
The  children  are  developing  bodily  and  mentally ;  they  are  placing 
the  foundation  for  their  future  life.  It  would  certainly  seem  an 
expensive  economy  for  any  community  to  overlook  the  value  of 
milk,  not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  an  addition  to  the  lunch  of  the 
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child.  Give  the  children  all  the  wholesome  food  you  can,  but  add 
to  that  the  best  food  in  the  world  for  grown  persons  or  children — 
milk.  Teachers  should  make  it  a  point,  Dr.  Bacon  believes,  to  talk 
to  the  children  regarding  the  food  value  of  milk.  If  this  matter  is 
kept  before  them,  and  they  are  induced  to  use  milk  regularly,  the 
next  generation  will  be  composed  of  men  of  whom  more  than  40% 
will  be  fit  for  military  service,  should  such  service  be  required. 

*     *     *     * 

The  experience  of  the  schools  of  Lancaster  in  the  matter  of 
school  lunches  was  told  in  an  interesting  manner  by  Mr.  Arthur  S. 
Rollins,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  that  town.  Nine  years 
ago  the  Lancaster  Social  Service  Association  became  interested  in 
establishing  a  school  lunch.  It  was  impossible  to  arrange  for  it 
in  all  the  schools,  but  the  School  Committee,  while  not  particularly 
favorable  to  the  idea,  granted  permission  for  the  Social  Service 
Association  to  serve  lunches  at  the  Lancaster  Center  School  to 
pupils  of  the  grades  and  high  school.  This  was  gradually  ex- 
tended until  it  also  included  the  South  Lancaster  school  and, 
eventually,  the  ^^Torth  Lancaster  school.  The  school  which  is  most 
distinctly  a  rural  school  was  not  served  until  last  year.  There 
were  some  drawbacks  to  having  an  outside  association  take  charge 
of  the  lunch,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  way  out  of  it  until  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year  the  School  Department 
authorized  me  to  take  over  the  operation  of  the  school  lunch. 
Since  then  we  have  had  the  lunch  at  the  Center  School  prepared 
by  the  pupils  of  the  household  arts  classes,  and  the  serving  of  the 
lunch  has  been  in  charge  of  those  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher.  The  girls  connected  with  the  work  have  various  duties. 
Some  of  them  prepare  the  food,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher ; 
some  attend  to  the  dish-washing,  some  clean  and  sweep  up  the 
lunch  room  after  the  children  have  gone  out.  The  lunch  served 
at  the  Center  School  is  hot  cocoa  and  usually  three  kinds  of  sand- 
wiches. The  favorite  kinds  seem  to  be  egg,  cheese  and  olive,  pea- 
nut butter,  and  jelly  sandwiches.  Aside  from  this  there  is  served 
each  day  some  kind  of  baked  dish,  so  that  pupils  who  bring  no 
lunch  from  home  may  have  something  warm  to  eat,  aside  from  the 
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cocoa.  Cocoa  is  sold  at  three  cents  per  cup,  the  baked  dish  for  five 
cents,  and  the  sandwiches  for  three  cents  each.  The  lunch  is 
practically  self-supporting.  In  the  outlying  schools  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  serve  sandwiches  and  the  baked  dish,  so  we  are 
limited  there  to  the  cocoa.  In  these  schools  the  cocoa  is  prepared 
by  pupils  who  are  selected  by  the  teacher  and  who  work  under  her 
direction.  The  consideration  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  lunch  in  Lancaster  was  the  fact  that  many  of  the  children  of 
the  town  needed  more  and  better  nourishment  than  they  were  get- 
ting at  home.  We  were  immediately  confronted  with  this  diffi- 
culty: the  children  who  most  needed  the  lunch  did  not  have  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  it.  If  we  tried  to  give  it  to  these  chil- 
dren as  a  gift,  they  were  too  proud  to  accept  it,  and  in  many  cases 
their  parents  felt  sensitive  about  the  children  accepting  it.  We 
could  not  very  well  have  them  come  up  and  get  their  cocoa  and 
sandwiches  wihout  making  payment.  Those  who  were  willing  to 
accept  the  lunch  free  of  charge  were  afraid  to  come  and  get  it, 
fearing  that  they  would  be  laughed  at.  We  have  overcome  the 
difficulty  in  this  way:  since  our  primary  object  is  to  reach  those 
who  would  not  receive  proper  nourishment  except  through  our 
help,  we  have  conferred  with  the  district  nurse  regarding  the  mat- 
ter— now  the  school  nurse.  The  teachers  in  charge  of  the  lunches 
at  the  different  schools  confer  with  the  school  nurse  and  a  decision 
is  reached  as  to  those  who  should  be  given  the  lunch  without  charge. 
We  have  tickets  printed,  and  the  nurse  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
parents  of  those  children  the  lunch  tickets.  The  children  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  whether  the  tickets  are  bought  or  given  to  the 
parents ;  thus  all  the  child  has  to  do  is  to  present  the  ticket  and  get 
the  equivalent  in  food.  In  this  way  we  have  entirely  done  away  with 
the  objection  raised  by  parents  and  children  that  they  do  not  like 
to  accept  charity  and  have  others  know  about  it.  The  nurse  is 
given  a  certain  number  of  tickets  to  dispose  of,  and  I  do  not  know 
to  whom  those  are  given,  so  all  concerned  feel  perfectly  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  nurse 
and  possibly  the  teachers,  do  not  know  whether  they  are  reciving 
their  lunches  free  or  not.     We  begin  serving  the  hot  cocoa  in  the 
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different  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  tenii  in  January. 
We  can  tell  pretty  nearly  when  it  is  time  to  begin  to  serve  this, 
because  the  pupils  show  their  interest  by  asking  when  they  are 
going  to  have  their  cocoa.  In  the  spring  at  the  approach  of  warm 
weather  the  sale  lags  somewhat.  We  have  discontinued  the  lunch 
at  two  of  the  schools,  and  today  will  be  the  last  day  of  serving  at 
the  remaining  two  schools. 

Our  conclusion  in  regard  to  school  lunches  is  this :  First  of  all, 
it  is  something  that  should  be  undertaken  by  the  school  department 
itself,  in  order  that  it  may  be  most  successful.  I  can  conceive  of 
the  situation,  beause  we  had  one  in  Lancaster,  where  the  school 
department  could  not  be  induced  to  do  it  and  where  it  therefore 
might  become  necessary  for  some  outside  agency  to  demonstrate  the 
worth  of  the  project.  The  proper  way  is,  of  course,  for  the  school 
department  to  have  full  charge  of  the  lunch. 

We  feel  there  is  a  distinct  gain  in  the  ability  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  children  who  need  the  nourishment  supplied  by  the 
school  lunch,  and  it  is  a  feature  that  we  cannot  afford  to  discon- 
tinue. It  is  not  an  expensive  proposition  for  us,  either.  Last 
year,  including  the  expense  of  a  considerable  amount  of  new 
equipment,  our  school  lunches  cost  something  like  fifty  dollars 
more  than  the  receipts.  This  year  we  shall  come  out  almost  even, 
the  lunches  at  the  various  schools  being  now  practically  self-sup- 
porting. My  own  feeling  in  the  matter  is  that  as  a  health  agency 
it  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  the  municipality  to  support  and 
maintain  a  school  lunch  as  it  is  to  supply  good  roads  or  electric 
lights  for  the  parents  of  the  people.  This,  in  brief,  is  our  experi- 
ence with  school  lunches  in  Lancaster. 


Physical  Education  in  Rural  Schools 

Carl  L.  Sc header,  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

f  "•"'"""°"« «|HEN  we  speak  of  physical  education  to  people  in 

I     HT^y    I    rural  com  muni  ties,  I  think  we  find  them  less  pre- 

I      W      I    pared  to  grasp  its  full  meaning  and  more  negatively 

I  I    set,  than  communities  elsewhere.     Co-operation  is 

-  Jiimimimcimtiimmc^  certainly  needed  in  order  to  bring  about  any  great 

I  I   changes  in  any  particular  field,  and  especially  in 

I  I   the  field  of  education.     I  believe  that  the  reason 

4»]iiiimiimDiiiiiiiiiiiic4*    .,.  ....  ii>i\  1 

lor  this  antagonism  (ii  we  may  call  it  that)  on  the 

part  of  the  rural  community  is  that  they  attach  to  the  words  ^Thy- 
sical  Education''  the  one  meaning  only,  which  is  health.  They 
take  it  for  granted  that  their  living  in  the  country  has  really  made 
them  naturally  so  healthy  that  they  do  not  need  any  of  this  new- 
fangled education  called  "Physical  Education."  Eeference  has 
been  made  to  the  draft  of  soldiers  during  the  Great  War.  Did  the 
rural  boys  show  up  so  marvelously  well  as  compared  with  the  city 
lads  ?  I  dare  say  No.  Then  there  must  be  a  reason.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  question  of  health  in  the  largest  sense.  Health  is  an  abso- 
lute accompaniment  of  what  we  term  Physical  Education.  You 
cannot  have  the  one  without  the  other.  It  is  one  of  the  main 
results  which  we  get  in  physical  education,  because  in  physical 
education  the  activities  are  designed  (though  not  aimed  directly) 
to  induce  a  craving  for  sleep  because  of  activity,  a  craving  for 
food  because  of  hunger  created  by  this  activity,  and  various  other 
natural  re-actions  which  might  be  mentioned  as  results  of  such 
activities.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  question  of  health 
should  not  have  attention,  for  it  is  very  significant  indeed;  but 
to  seek  this  one  thing  out  and  call  it  Physical  Education  is  a  mis- 
take, not  only  upon  the  part  of  those  in  rural  communities,  but 
upon  the  part  of  those  who  would  like  to  inject  into  Physical  Edu- 
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cation  something  which  to  their  mind  dignifies  it.  We  speak 
many  times  of  the  "hard-headed  business  man ;"  I  wonder  if  we 
could  not  just  as  well  apply  that  expression  to  the  farmer  when  he 
absolutely  shuts  his  mind  to  anything  that  is  comparatively  new. 
If  the  need  for  physical  education  in  the  country  is  not  particu- 
larly along  the  line  of  health,  where  is  it?  Dr.  Butterfield  said 
that  a  lack  of  co-operation  is  the  chief  evil  which  has  brought 
about  the  isolation  of  the  rural  population.  Co-operation — 
where  is  co-operation  taught  ?  or  is  it  teachable  ?  or  do  people  in 
the  city  co-operate  better?  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  do,  and 
it  is  because  they  have  had  experiences  in  co-operating.  As  yet 
that  opportunity  has  not  been  very  far-reaching,  but  there  has  been 
that  opportunity  which  comes  partly  because  of  their  living  close 
together.  Socializing  being  almost  a  daily  procedure,  there  has 
been  opportunity  for  co-operation.  Co-operation  is  one  of  the 
things  that  is  actually  taught  on  the  play  field.  Wars  have  been 
won  on  the  play  field,  and  the  play  field  makes  the  succ.essful 
business  and  national  life.  The  problem  of  activity  on  the  play- 
ground must  be  handled  as  an  educational  matter,  and  the  play- 
ground must  not  be  considered  as  a  place  for  children  to  go  to  be 
kept  out  of  mischief.  It  must  not  be  thought  of  as  a  place  to 
send  boys  who  are  bad,  but  as  a  place  where  actual  lessons  fitting 
for  life  are  taught.  All  the  games  that  we  play,  particularly  in 
the  older  and  upper  grades,  have  that  idea  as  one  of  their  chief  ele- 
ments. We  will  take  the  games  which  we  call  "organized  play," 
and  there  we  have  the  real  foundation  for  co-operation.  IsTow, 
there  are  those  who  feel  that  this  loyalty  which  we  term  "group 
loyalty"  has  its  dangers.  If  this  group  loyalty  is  a  loyalty  which 
adheres  only  to  the  group  in  which  the  individual  belongs,  ignoring 
other  groups,  I  think  there  might  be  ground  for  such  a  belief.  I 
believe  that  in  the  loyalty  which  we  now  have  in  the  labor  organi- 
zations, a  loyalty  which  is  just  loyalty  within  that  group,  failing  to 
see  that  there  are  other  groups  to  which  they  owe  a  certain  degree 
of  loyalty,  is  an  example  of  this.  !N^ow,  in  our  team  play  which  we 
advocate,  unless  we  study  very  carefully  the  habit  of  being  loyal 
to  somebody,  we  are  establishing  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  the  boy 
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or  the  girl,  a  very  limited  loyalty;  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that 
we  have  gone  wrong  in  that  way,  that  we  have,  perhaps,  developed 
a  loyalty  among  our  teams  that  is  extreme  or  aims  at  a  wrong 
objective.  In  this  connection  I  refer  particularly  to  young  people 
of  the  high  school  age.  We  have  gone  the  limit  and  are  on 
dangerous  ground,  inasmuch  as  we  have  developed  a  loyalty  which 
is  absolutely  shut  in  to  this  small  group ;  and  when  we  add  to  that 
the  other  danger,  which  is  that  a  boy  may  be  taught  to  be  loyal  to 
a  group,  no  matter  whether  its  aims  are  right  or  wrong,  or  whether 
the  means  to  attain  them  are  straight  or  crooked,  we  are  on  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  ground.  The  only  reason  that  this  has  gone  to 
such  an  extent  is  that  we  as  educators  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  element  and  have  not  looked  at  it  as  a  part  of 
education,  led  by  people  in  division,  but  as  a  thing  foreign  to  it 
and  something  which  would  take  care  of  itself.  We  have  now 
<}ome  to  the  realization  that  it  will  not  take  care  of  itself ;  it  must 
be  considered  and  taken  care  of  by  the  community,  and  by  the 
educational  staff  of  the  community  in  particular. 

Considering  the  question  of  a  program  of  physical  education  in 
the  rural  school,  we  know  that  so  far  as  equipment  (meaning  play- 
ground space)  is  concerned,  the  rural  school  is  far  better  off  than 
the  city  school,  this  being  especially  true  in  the  season  for  out-of- 
door  activity.  It  is  true  that  during  the  inclement  weather  the 
country  child  is  not  given  opportunity  for  activity  which  right- 
fully belongs  to  him.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  many  minutes 
the  child  shall  rightfully  spend  in  play  and  in  general  activity: 
that  is  a  question  of  hours,  and  is  not  solved  within  the  school 
itself.  The  kind  of  exercise  which  is  important  to  the  growing 
boy  or  girl  is  the  kind  of  activity  which  calls  for  big  muscle  work. 
We  do  enough  of  the  small  muscle  work ;  it  is  the  big  muscle  work 
which  we  must  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  a  program  in  physi- 
cal education.  Having  the  place  in  the  country  for  exercise,  with 
the  exception,  as  we  have  mentioned,  of  the  limitations  for  indoor 
work,  perhaps  the  most  serious  difficulty  which  must  be  faced  is 
the  obtaining  of  a  suitable  teacher  to  handle  that  particular  phase 
of  education.     And  here  again  comes  in  the  question  of  financing ; 
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and  here  again  conies  the  objection:  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  taxpayer 
to  pay  for  instruction  or  service  of  that  nature?  Only  when  we 
can  get  the  rural  communities  to  realize  that  this  phase  of  educa- 
tion is  as  important  as  the  teaching  of  any  and  all  other  subjects, 
and  that  it  is  even  more  important,  if  the  children  are  to  be  taught 
to  live  as  American  citizens  should  live — only  then  will  it  cease  to 
be  a  serious  problem  to  draw  to  a  community  a  teacher  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  significance  of  this  phase  of  education,  as  she  is 
imbued  with  the  importance  of  all  other  phases  of  her  work.  Any 
teacher,  rural  or  otherwise,  who  has  lived  with  the  child  on  the 
playground,  who  has  been  one  of  the  children,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
activities  which  mean  recreation,  has  found  that  by  doing  so  she 
has  established  a  contact  with  that  boy  which  formerly  did  not 
exist,  which  has  taught  her  to  know  the  boy  or  the  girl ;  and  we  do 
not  know  the  boy  or  the  girl  until  we  have  made  his  or  her  ac- 
quaintance at  work  on  the  playfield.  It  is  serious  work  that  they 
perform  on  the  playground. 

Like  all  other  phases  of  education,  physical  education  is  a  sub- 
ject which  is  divisible  into  its  various  parts  according  to  the  vari- 
ous ages  of  the  children  or  youth  concerned.  A  particular  activity 
is  suitable  for  a  particular  age.  I  do  not  mean  that  in  dividing 
this  vwrk  the  division  should  be  a  pedantic  one — that  is,  we 
should  not  say  that  a  certain  phase  of  the  work  should  not  be 
touched  upon  in  the  first  grade  or  in  the  second  grade.  It  is  not 
that,  but  there  are  certain  phases  in  physical  education  which  be- 
long properly  in  a  specific  place,  at  a  specific  age,  and  unless  the 
work  is  taken  up  at  the  right  age  of  the  child,  it  is  too  late  to  take 
it  up  later.  If  we  ask  ourselves  why  we  have  not  progressed 
along  the  line  of  physical  education  as  other  countries  have  done 
and  as  we  should  have  done,  the  answer  is  that  the  real  physical 
education  has  not  had  its  beginning  until  the  children  have 
reached  the  high  school.  This  situation  cannot  be  remedied  if 
physical  education  is  started  in  the  high  school  and  is  ignored  in 
the  previous  years  of  the  child's  instruction.  When  we  speak  of 
physical  illiteracy,  or  awkwardness,  we  should  realize  that  this  is 
caused  by  lack  of  opportunity  for  development  along  that  line^ 
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To  be  sure,  in  the  city,  where  physical  education  is  more  or  less 
an  easy  matter,  where  the  child  learns  by  seeing  others,  thereby 
easily  rubbing  off  certain  awkward  comers  and  polishing  up 
simply  by  socializing,  he  overcomes  a  degree,  at  leaBt,  of  this 
physical  illiteracy.  It  is  just  this  lack  of  bringing  together  into 
groups,  this  lack  of  socializing,  which  makes  the  country  boy  and 
girl  more  physically  illiterate  than  the  city  child,  and  the  only 
opportunity  there  is  to  overcome  this  is  by  bringing  to  the  child 
at  the  proper  period  the  things  that  belong  in  that  period.  So  we 
have  in  early  childhood  days  our  activities  which  mean  largely 
imitation  or  dramatization.  They  mean  action,  stories  where  we 
play  upon  the  imagination  of  the  child;  and  there,  in  the  move- 
ments which  are  not  directed,  the  child  gets  the  activities  which  we 
call  big  muscle  activities.  When  a  child  is  asked  to  make  believe 
it  is  a  tree  and  stand  up  and  reach  out,  it  gets  the  effect  that  the 
older  child  gets  when  we  say,  Do  this!  The  child  is  taught  to 
use  its  imagination  by  having  its  imagination  kindled  and  guided 
by  the  teacher  in  sympathy  with  that  type  of  education.  'Now,  I 
have  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  rural  school  teacher,  because 
we  have  constantly  added  something  new  to  her  burden — this 
thing,  that  thing,  and  the  other  thing — ^which  has  to  be  done  by 
that  particular  teacher,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  in  many  instances 
the  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  along  this  line  has  not 
been  sufficient.  Sometimes  the  effort  is  stifled  because  of  the 
community  objecting  to  expenditures  for  this  purpose,  which 
means  that  the  community  has  to  be  educated.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  better  way  of  bringing  a  country  community  to  a  realization 
of  the  significance  of  that  type  of  work  than  by  showing  the  com- 
munity just  what  it  means.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of 
having  a  demonstration  showing  the  value  of  physical  education 
than  by  having  a  field  day,  and  bringing  to  that  festival  the  parents 
of  the  children  and  all  the  other  people  of  the  community  and 
showing  them  how  the  sons  and  the  daughters  of  the  community 
are  handling  themselves,  how  they  have  their  bodies  under  com- 
mand. We  must  show  in  that  demonstration  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  teach  a  curriculum  of  games  and  athletic  activities 
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adapted  to  the  age  and  scope  of  the  young  people ;  and  if  we  have 
accomplished  something  worth  while  that  we  can  show  them  on  the 
day's  program,  many  will  go  away  with  a  new  idea  of  physical 
education.  The  success  of  this  work  requires,  first,  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  She  must  be  imbued  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  work.  We  cannot  single  out  of  the  program  of  physi- 
cal education  any  ono  thing  which  will  bring  the  results  which  we^ 
have  in  mind  and  the  results  for  which  the  State  pays  in  its  pro- 
vision for  physical  education.  We  cannot  single  out  one  game- 
and  say :  This  is  the  game  to  be  played ;  we  cannot  single  out  folk 
dancing,  or  athletics,  or  football,  or  any  special  one  thing  among 
the  things  which  might  be  enumerated.  Each  one  of  the  phases 
of  the  work  has  its  own  peculiar  value  in  a  program  of  physical 
education.  Much  must  be  brought  into  the  program  in  order  that 
we  may  bring  something  to  everyone,  and  that  is  why  our  program, 
is  such  a  tremendously  wide  one,  not  excluding  any  activity  which 
you  can  mention,  whether  on  land,  in  the  water,  or  in  the  air. 
Every  activity  which  we  include  in  our  program  has  a  legitimate 
place  because  it  has  a  significant  value.  Attack  by  strategy!  is 
not  that  an  important  factor  in  our  daily  life  ?  In  no  other  place 
like  on  the  play  field  can  judgment  be  so  well  developed,  for  in 
these  activities  the  groups  are  constantly  contending  one  with 
another. 

In  order  for  a  teacher  to  bring  to  a  school  this  conviction  of  the 
significance  of  physical  education,  there  must  have  preceded  a 
preparation  wide  enough  to  bring  this  realization.  Physical  edu- 
cation is  a  decidedly  distinct  teachable  subject  in  itself.  The  time 
required  for  preparation  for  this  work  is  considerable,  and  the 
number  of  years  of  study  is  steadily  increasing — it  is  three  years 
now,  and  it  will  soon  be  four  years  of  preparation  that  will  be 
required  for  the  equipment  of  teachers  who  will  teach  nothing  but 
this  one  branch  education,  but  in  the  broadest  scope. 

There  is  another  reason  why  there  is  a  misunderstanding  and 
suspicion  about  physical  education,  and  that  is  largely  because  of 
the  singling  out  of  some  particular  phase  and  magnifying  its  im- 
portance.    Some  of  the  criticisms  of  physical  education  come  from* 
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the  fact  that  physical  education  is  a  very  fruitful  field  for  the 
fakir.  There  are  in  nearly  every  city  those  who  advertise  physical 
culture  schemes,  claiming  to  possess  some  hidden  secret  for  pro- 
ducing miraculous  results,  and  promising  that  upon  the  payment 
of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty-five  dollars,  instructions  will  be  furnished 
whereby  in  a  short  time  one  may  become  a  handsome  individual. 
These  fakirs  could  not  long  exist  if  they  did  not  find  a  ready 
public.  Misunderstanding  and  unwillingness  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  legitimate  aim  in  physical  education  is  based  on  this 
particular  condition.  All  sorts  of  physical  culture  schemes  are 
being  proclaimed ;  but  there  is  only  one  way  to  reach  the  goal  in 
mind,  and  that  is  by  our  own  effort.  !N'o  one  can  do  this  for  us, 
unless  we  have  money  enough  so  that  we  can  afford  to  be  massaged 
daily.  This  work  must  be  performed  by  the  individual  himself, 
and  in  order  that  that  duty  to  ourselves  shall  be  performed  through- 
out life,  we  must  lay  the  foundation  for  it  in  youth.  We  must 
create  in  the  boy  and  girl  in  school  a  desire  for  activity.  We  must 
make  the  boy  and  girl  acquainted  with  sport  and  activity  so  varied 
that  it  is  almost  an  endless  chain.  They  must  be  taught  to  do 
these  things  since  they  do  not  come  by  them  naturally.  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  boy  or  a  girl  should  not  be  gi^aduated  from 
high  school  who  could  not  swim,  dive,  jump,  play  football,  polo, 
and  all  those  things — not,  if  you  please,  play  on  the  football  team, 
not  break  the  world's  record  for  swimming.  I^o;  he  is  to  be 
taught  in  order  that  he  may  gain  command  of  the  body  to  do  those 
things,  and  then,  when  the  time  of  compulsion  is  over,  every  boy 
and  girl  will  have  found  in  this  tremendously  large  program  some 
things  that  they  will  enjoy  and  which  they  may  pursue  into  late 
life. 

There  is  no  short-cut  to  physical  education.  Of  course,  there 
are  those  now  who  are  thoroughly  sincere  in  their  belief  that  they 
have  introduced  into  their  school  the  right  kind  of  physical  edu- 
cation by  putting  in  the  "Daily  Dozen,"  with  the  phonograph 
grinding  out  the  tune,  and  the  children  of  the  lowest  grade,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  high  school,  doing  the  same  exercises,  in  the 
same  rhythm  and  in  the  same  faulty  way.     We  have  there  an 
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enemy  to  physical  education.  The  "Daily  Dozen"  exercises  have 
their  place,  but  that  place  is  not  in  the  school.  The  business  of 
physical  education  in  the  school  is  to  build  up  the  physical  body 
of  the  growing  child.  The  "Daily  Dozen''  is  all  right  for  re- 
modeling men  and  women  who  want  to  change  their  shape;  but 
we  are  building  up  a  generation — or,  at  least,  we  want  to — that 
will  stand  true  to  form  and  that  will  need  very  little  remodeling 
later  in  life,  bodies  that  have  in  them  a  certain  something  that  will 
make  them  obedient  to  the  will.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  we 
can  single  out  that  will  do  this,  and  we  are  unable  to  find  any  sub- 
stitutions. There  is  that  one  thing  to  be  done:  that  is,  we  must 
link  our  phyical  education  with  the  daily  life  of  the  school  child, 
including  in  our  program  all  the  things  that  such  a  program  can 
legitimately  embrace. 

There  is  much  criticism  of  the  so-called  formal  side  of  physical 
education,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  those  who  criticize  that 
type  of  work.  If  you  have  a  group  small  enough  so  you  can  do  all 
the  other  things  that  we  have  in  our  program  of  physical  education 
— 'EC  group  small  enough  so  that  you  can,  in  the  period  of  time 
allotted,  give  that  group  enough  actual  work  to  do  in  the  way  of 
games  or  other  activities  well  carried  out,  the  time  is'  well  spent. 
If  that  condition  exists,  you  can  get  along  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  the  so-called  formal  work  which  is,  after  all,  the  work 
which  does  pull  us  into  proper  shape.  But  when  you  bring  into 
this  small  space  in  which  you  have  operated  with  a  small  group,  a 
group  five  times  that  size,  and  you  are  expected  to  get  results  from 
all  concerned,  you  must  discard  the  games,  which  are  of  real  value 
to  general  physical  education  from  the  big  muscle  point  of  view, 
and  resort  to  the  one  thing  left,  namely,  exercises  of  a  type  which 
operate  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  at  a  time,  because  of 
space  and  other  facilities  lacking.  Furnish  us  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  other  activities,  and  we  will  reduce  the  formal  work  to 
a  minimum.  Here  again  the  teacher  who  knows  his  work  in  a 
country  school  or  in  a  city  school  will  use  his  judgment  as  to  when 
and  what  exercises  are  to  be  applied  and  the  way  to  apply  them. 
The  values  contained  in  dancing  or  any  other  phase  of  physical 
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education  are  naturally  varied.  We  liave  no  right  to  place  an 
arbitrary  limit  on  the  activity,  no  matter  which  one  we  choose. 
If  a  girl  can  throw  a  ball  like  a  boy,  what  of  it  ?  People  will  say. 
Doesn't  it  make  a  girl  masculine  to  do  such  things?  If  it  be  a 
sign  of  masculinity  for  a  girl  to  jump  as  high  as  a  boy,  to  swim 
and  dive  like  a  boy,  etc.,  I  hope  all  girls  will  become  masculine! 
It  does  not  mean  that  at  all.  A  girl  does  not  lose  her  feminine 
charm  because  of  her  ability  to  express  herself  in  action,  so  there 
should  be  but  little  restriction  placed  upon  the  exercises  of  the 
girls  along  these  lines.  I  mention  this  particular  fact  because  in 
the  rural  communities  we  frequently  have  to  face  the  criticism  that 
we  go  too  far  in  certain  directions.  Our  critics  claim  that  the 
girls  must  not  jump  so  high,  or  run  so  fast.  They  cannot  see 
why  a  girl  should  be  trained  to  handle  herself  gracefully  in  bodily 
action.  If  a  group  of  girls  have  gone  beyond  the  folk  dance  stage 
and  crave  still  further  opportunity  for  expression,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  go  on,  to  aesthetic  dancing,  even  to  the 
extent  of  dancing  on  their  toes.  There  is  no  limit;  it  all  spells 
expression,  and  it  all  means  life. 

^ow,  the  opportunities  which  the  rural  school  and  rural  condi- 
tions offer  for  physical  education  are  many.  Dr.  Butterfield 
called  attention  to  the  blindness  on  the  part  of  the  people  living  in 
rural  communities  in  not  seeing  the  beauty  in  nature.  I  believe 
that  blindness  has  also  been  responsible  for  so  little  being  done 
for  the  children  in  physical  education  in  the  rural  districts.  Some 
of  the  schools  are  so  isolated  that  the  groups  of  children  are  so 
small  that  games  between  groups  are  really  impossible,  and  right 
there  we  have  a  problem  that  is  perhaps  not  duplicated  in  any 
other  country.  In  most  countries,  country  life  simply  means  that 
the  people  live  in  villages,  the  farmers  or  laborers  going  to  the 
fields  in  the  morning,  and  the  children  attending  the  village 
school.  There  is  thus  afforded  the  children  a  greater  opportunity 
for  socializing  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  children  who  attend  some  of 
our  rural  schools.  The  only  way  I  can  see  of  improving  this 
condition  which  obtains  in  the  small,  one-room  school  is  to  extend 
the  system  of  transportation  so  that  a  number  of  these  one-room 
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units  may  be  brought  to  a  central  place  several  times  a  week,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  broad  physical  education  program.  It  is  a  new 
problem,  but  I  believe  it  can  and  will  be  met,  for  if  we  have  the 
will  to  do  things,  we  can  do  them.  So,  by  adding  a  little  to  the 
expense  and  by  utilizing  one  of  the  best  fitted  teachers  in  the 
district,  we  can  bring  together  groups  from  these  schools.  The 
children  could  be  brought  together  on  Saturday,  at  any  rate,  for 
organization  and  co-operation  and  for  opportunity  for  expression 
in  the  way  that  they  have  no  other  opportunity  to  practice  it. 
I,  for  one,  cannot  believe  that  the  difficulties  are  as  great  in  the 
country  as  some  would  like  to  have  us  believe.  It  means  impro- 
vising; we  have  to  learn  to  adapt  conditions  to  certain  puposes. 
Another  point  that  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  this 
matter  of  physical  education  in  rural  schools  is  that  we  occasion- 
ally find  a  teacher  who  is  not  enthusiastic  over  this  type  of  work, 
who  has  had  no  opportunity  to  judge  the  work,  and  who  has  never 
played  herself  and  therefore  cannot  bring  to  the  group  the  proper 
attitude.  Where  such  conditions  exist  we  can  sometimes  discover  in 
the  group  of  children  an  individual,  boy  or  girl,  who  shows  incli- 
nation toward  leadership,  and  if  the  teacher  can  centralize  her 
attention  upon  that  one  and  train  that  particular  individual  for 
leadership,  much  can  be  accomplished,  though  not  as  much,  of 
course,  as  with  the  assistance  of  a  trained  teacher.  This  sugges- 
tion, however,  meets  a  difficulty  and  solves  it  in  a  way,  at  least. 
I  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  have  just  begun  to  scratch  the  sur- 
face in  the  matter  of  pupil  aid  and  leadership.  The  child  lends 
himself  or  herself  particularly  well  to  this  type  of  leadership. 
This  difficulty  should  be  recognized  by  rural  superintendents,  and 
they  should  look  into  the  question  and  see  if  their  problem  cannot, 
in  a  measure,  be  solved.  If  the  equipment  is  incomplete,  substitu- 
tions must  be  made.  If  they  have  no  balls,  to  play  with,  the 
children  may  make  them  by  taking  the  tops  of  stockings,  sewing 
them  up  and  filling  them  with  sawdust.  We  have  to  use  balls  that 
are  made  soft  for  certain  purposes — of  course  they  cannot  be  bat- 
ted. Balls  have  been  made  of  old  canvas.  These  will  not  bound,. 
but  you  can  play  with  them  just  the  same.     The  ball  is  an  imple- 
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ment  of  play  that  we  must  have.  It  is  the  oldest  educator  that  we 
have.  By  showing  our  willingness  to  substitute,  we  can  bring  to 
the  child  this  training,  though  not  in  an  ideal  way,  and  when  the 
time  comes  that  the  community  realizes  that  the  children  should 
have  the  real  thing  to  play  with,  money  will  be  forthcoming  for 
that  purpose. 

The  opportunities  are  really  great;  what  we  need,  first  of  ally 
is  willingness  and  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  school  superin- 
tendent. Secondly,  we  must  have  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  Thirdly,  there  should  be  co-operation  with  the  com- 
munity. I  am  positive  that  we  will  accomplish  something  in  the 
Commonwealth  if  we  start  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  we  will 
bring  this  opportunity  to  every  boy  and  to  every  girl  in  the  Com- 
monwealth— no  matter  how  primitive  in  form,  but  correctly  pre- 
sented and  effectively  taught. 
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Aethub  S.  Kollins,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Lancaster,  Massachusetts. 

f""""""™'" "'IT  the  beginning  of  an  address,  Rev.   J.  Franklin 

I   Babb,  a  lecturer  of  some  note,  made  this  reply  to  the 
I  question.  Who  is  an  educated  man  ?     "He  is  a  man 
I  who  can  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and 
not  slop  over/'     I  want  to  paint  a  very  condensed 
I  I  oral  picture,  and  I  am  going  to  take  for  the  subject 

I  I   of  that  picture  a  boy  in  a  small  rural  school  in  ^ew 

siiiiiiiiiiHaniinaimi  jj^mpshire.  This  boy  attends  a  little  district 
school  where  the  enrollment  is  usually  three — never  over  eight  or 
possibly  ten.  There  is  no  music  taught  in  the  school.  He  has 
not  the  advantages  of  that  sort  of  recreation.  I^ohing  is  known  of 
clubs  for  boys  and  girls  in  that  section.  There  are  certain  things 
that  he  does  get.  Being  brought  up  in  the  country  and  attending 
this  rural  school,  he  could  easily  tell  you  the  best  trout  brook,  the 
habits  of  the  animals  and  the  birds  in  his  section.  He  knows  the 
names  of  the  various  trees  and  a  great  many  of  the  flowers;  in 
short,  he  has  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  that  the 
country  boy  is  able  to  accumulate.  There  are  several  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  his  training,  among  them  being  the  lack  of  proper 
recreation  and  a  lack  of  most  of  the  things  that  children  are  at  the 
present  time  able  to  get  in  a  well-organized  school  system.  In 
our  recreational  work  in  Lancaster,  we  have  had  this  year  to  limit 
it  to  the  children  of  the  first  four  grades.  We  have  had  two  classes 
on  one  afternoon  a  week.  The  first  class  has  included  pupils  of 
grade  one,  and  the  second  class  has  taken  the  pupils  of  grades  two, 
three,  and  four.  They  have  been  called  together  in  classes  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Lancaster.  We  have  not  been  able  to  extend  this 
work  to  the  pupils  in  the  outside  schools,  but  have  been  compelled 
by  conditions  to  limit  the  privilege  to  the  pupils  of  the  Center 
School.     Another  year  we  hope  to  be  able  to  extend  recreation 
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work  so  that  pupils  of  all  the  schools  may  receive  training  in 
organized  play  and  recreation  of  various  kinds. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  I  hope  we  shall  accomplish 
by  our  recreational  work — and  in  some  of  these  things  we  have 
already  made  a  good  start.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  teach  children 
to  play  together,  and  in  playing  together  the  three  qualities  that  we 
want  to  develop  are  team  work  ,  fairness,  and  playing  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  game.  When  you  stop  to  think  of  all  the  misery 
and  all  the  uncomfortable  situations  that  are  caused  in  the  world 
by  the  failure  on  the  part  of  certain  or  many  individuals  to  play 
the  game  according  to  the  rules,  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  elaborate 
on  the  necessity  of  our  teaching  children  to  play  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  teach  children  to  play 
together  as  a  group  and  not  as  individuals.  The  most  successful 
teams  are  those  that  play  as  a  imit  (in  football,  for  instance)  and 
not  those  in  which  the  individuals  comprising  the  team  are  trying 
to  shine  as  stars.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
teach  the  children  to  pull  together  and  work  together  in  their 
organized  play.  A  quality  that  I  always  admire  in  any  person  is 
the  quality  of  being  a  good  mixer,  being  able  to  associate  pleasantly 
and  comfortably  with  his  fellows.  There  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity in  organized  play  and  group  games  to  cultivate  that  quality 
in  children.  I  know  from  our  experience  in  Lancaster  this  year 
that  some  children  discover  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  organ- 
ized play.  By  that  I  mean  that  they  become  aware  of  their  ability 
to  develop  into  leaders.  They  find  something  that  they  can  do 
better  than  someone  else ;  and  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  is  my 
hobby,  it  is  pointing  out  something  that  will  establish  the  child's 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and  then 
building  on  that.  Nothing  is  ever  gained  by  emphasizing  to  the 
child  what  he  cannot  do  or  the  things  in  which  he  should  improve, 
but  the  moment  that  you  show  him  something  that  he  can  do  better 
than  someone  else  he  is  on  the  right  track.  At  least,  that  is  my 
experience  in  handling  children.  I  could  give  countless  cases  in 
Lancaster  where  children  have  made  considerable  progress  after 
we  had  shown  them  one  thing  that  they  could  do  well.     There  is 
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now  a  boy  in  liis  Junior  year  at  the  Lancaster  High  School  who  is 
staying  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  shown  one  thing  that 
he  could  do  better  than  the  other  boys.  We  have  emphasized  that 
and  have  built  around  it,  so  that  the  boy  has  continued  his  course 
now  almost  through  the  Junior  year.  I  am  afraid  almost  every 
day  that  he  will  come  to  me  and  tell  me  that  he  will  have  to  leave 
school ;  but  I  am  doing  all  I  possibly  can  to  encourage  him  on  the 
basis  of  the  one  thing  that  he  can  do  exceptionally  well,  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  induce  him  to  complete  his  course.  We  have  one  boy 
in  the  sixth  grade  who  never  made  an  enviable  record  in  his  school 
work.  Last  year  he  became  interested  in  the  poultry  club  and  did 
good  work  all  through  the  summer.  In  the  fall  he  had  some  prize 
money  in  his  pocket.  He  has  improved  one  hundred  per  cent  this 
year.  He  is  no  longer  a  source  of  trouble  to  his  teacher.  He  does 
not  hang  back  in  his  work.  The  last  report  that  I  received  stated 
that  he  was  doing  the  best  work  of  any  member  of  the  poultry  club. 
That  is  only  another  instance  of  pointing  out  something  that  an 
individual  can  do  well.  I  believe  that  organized  play  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  point  out  to  the  child  something  that  he  can  do 
better  than  someone  else. 

Another  thing  that  I  hope  we  shall  accomplish  is  a  partial  solu- 
tion of  our  recess  problem.  I  do  not  know  how  many  superin- 
tendents are  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  children  con- 
duct themselves  at  recess.  I,  for  one,  am  far  from  satisfied  with 
this  proposition  in  my  schools.  I  believe  that  when  we  shall  have 
introduced  organized  play  we  shall  have  arrived  at  a  fair  solution 
of  this  problem.  When  we  teach  children  in  their  group  activi- 
ties to  have  something  definite  to  do,  we  remove  the  temptation  to 
get  into  mischief.  A  group  of  grown  people  soon  gets  into  mis- 
chief of  various  sorts  when  its  members  are  long  idle :  what  right 
have  we  to  expect  more  of  children  ?  If  adults  get  into  mischief 
under  such  conditions,  why  should  we  not  expect  the  same  of  the 
children  ? 

!N"ow,  I  have  another  ambition  in  this  work.  I  do  not  know 
how  soon  I  shall  be  able  to  realize  it — possibly  never — but  I  hope 
very  much  by  means  of  recreation  work  to  prove  to  the  community 
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the  value  of  activities  directed  beyond  school  hours.  It  is  my 
hope  that  some  time  the  teachers  in  my  community  will  be  elected 
with  the  understanding  that  their  services  will  be  required  through- 
out the  year, — or  at  least  a  larger  part  than  now,  for  the  direction 
of  the  activities  of  the  school  children.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
teacher  is  the  proper  person  to  direct  the  club  work,  to  direct  play, 
and  to  help  in  planning  the  vacation  time  of  the  children.  I 
would  not  make  that  work  compulsory — at  least,  I  am  not  ready 
to  say  that  yet.  I  hope  that  eventually  we  can  demonstrate  the 
value  of  this  work  so  that  the  town  of  Lancaster  will  consider  it 
advisable  to  furnish  further  direction  for  the  summer  and  vaca- 
tion activities  of  the  children  than  it  now  does. 

We  have  another  foiTu  of  recreation  aside  from  organized  play, 
and  it  is  something  of  which  I  am  very  proud.  I  refer  to  the  work 
that  we  do  under  the  direction  of  our  Supervisor  of  Music.  I  am 
very  enthusiastic  about  my  Supervisor  of  Music — in  fact,  I  am  so 
enthusiastic  about  her  that  I  have  recently  built  a  home  in  Lan- 
caster and  I  intend  to  stay  there  even  after  I  leave  the  school 
work,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  my  daughter  may  have  the 
advantage  of  work  under  this  supervisor.  You  can  readily  see 
that  with  that  feeling  we  get  along  pretty  well  together.  There 
are  never  any  quarrels  between  us,  and  I  do  not  recall  that  she  has 
ever  asked  for  anything  that  I  could  possibly  grant  that  I  have  not 
been  pleased  to  do.  At  present  we  have  seventy-five  pupils  in 
special  class  work  on  the  violin,  piano,  comet,  trombone,  flute,  and 
clarinet.  We  have  three  orchestras,  and  in  them  we  are  using 
something  like  $800.  worth  of  instruments  which  have  been  largely 
earned  by  the  members  of  the  orchestras.  They  have  given  con- 
certs and  in  that  way  have  paid  for  the  larger  part  of  their  equip- 
ment. Some  generous  friends  in  the  town  have  kindly  donated 
a  part  of  the  equipment,  but  most  of  it  has  been  earned  by  the 
pupils.  That  is  a  form  of  recreation  in  which  I  take  great  pride 
and  for  which  I  am  not  at  all  responsible.  My  Supervisor  of 
Music  is  wholly  responsible  for  it.  I  have,  of  course,  been  glad 
to  give  her  whatever  I  could  in  the  way  of  co-operation,  but  she  is 
the  person  who  has  put  it  through. 
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It  may  have  been  suiinised  that  the  story  of  the  small  boy  in 
New  Hamphire  is  the  story  of  my  own  boyhood  experience.  I 
have  always  felt  the  lack  of  certain  parts  of  the  training  which 
would  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  me,  parts  of  the  same  training 
that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  arrange  for  in  the  schools  of  Lancaster. 
My  aim  is  to  give  the  young  people  those  things  which  would  have 
meant  so  much  to  me  if  my  own  school  days  had  afforded  them. 


"Unknown" 

Simple  and  brief  the  tale 

Carved  on  a  mossy  stone^, 
Deep  in  a  wooded  vale: 

"Union  Soldier,  Unknown.^' 

Garlands  of  grass  and  flowers 

Nature  has  kindly  spread; 
Woven  in  summer  hours 

Over  the  sacred  dead. 

Under  the  northern  skies 

Waited,  as  mothers  will, 
One,  who  with  tear-dimmed  eyes 

Longed  for  her  loved  one  still. 

Ever  in  memory  dear 

Shone  the  familiar  face; 
Dreaming,  her  boy  drew  near, 

Clasped  in  a  fond  embrace. 

Tho'  there  be  weary  miles, 
Tho^  there  be  days  long  flown, 

Love,  thro'  the  darkness,  smiles, 
Eeaching  to  claim  its  own. 

Comrade,  the  Southern  sod 

Keepeth  thy  dust,  alone, 
In  the  great  host  of  God 

Thy  name  is  not  "Unknown.^' 

A.  S.  Ames. 


The  Rural  School  and  the  Community 

A.  K.  Getman,  Supekvisoe  of  AaEicuiiTUEAL  Education, 

New  York  State  Department  of  Education, 

Albany,  I^ew  York. 

f""""""""""""^!  ISr  thinking  about  The  Eural  School  and  the  Com- 

1        ¥         I  niunitj,  I  find  myself  between  two  alternatives  in 

ill  choosing  a  phase  of  the  subject  to  discuss.     Presi- 

I                   I  dent  Butterfield  has  emphasized  the  alternatives — 

^]iiii DiiHiiiiiiiic*  first,  what  the  community  can  bring  to  the  school, 

I                   I  or,    putting   it   differently,   how   the  teacher  may 

I                   I  utilize  the  community  activities  to  enrich  the  teach- 

«ii3llllllllilliC3IllllllllillCi»     .  ^  11111  1        ^  xi 

mg;  and  second,  what  the  school  can  do  lor  the 
community. 

In  deciding  which  aspect  of  the  subject  to  choose  I  was  reminded 
of  the  situation  that  developed  over  in  Englaad  about  the  time  the 
war  was  at  its  pitch.  It  appeared  that  an  ingenious  chap  over 
there  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  rabbit-meat  sausage  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  meat  was  so  scarce.  One  day  one  of  his  friends  who 
knew  him  lather  well  grew  inquisitive  and  anxious  to  know  just 
what  materials  went  into  that  sausage.  He  came  to  Bill  and 
said,  "ITow,  Bill,  honestly,  isn't  there  something  besides  rabbit 
meat  in  that  sausage  that  you  are  making  such  a  hit  with  ?"  Bill 
said,  "Well,  yes,  there  is  something  else  in  it ;  I  put  a  little  horse 
meat  into  it."  That  did  not  quite  satisfy  the  questioner,  so  he 
said,  further:  "^ow.  Bill,  just  how  much  horse  meat  and  how 
much  rabbit  meat  do  you  put  into  that  sausage?"  "Oh,"  an- 
swered Bill,  "not  so  very  much  horse  meat — about  fifty  fifty." 
Still  the  questioner  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  said :  "Fifty  fifty — 
just  what  do  you  mean.  Bill."  Finally  Bill  replied,  "Oh,  one 
rabbit  and  one  horse !" 

For  a  time  I  was  split  fifty  fifty  on  the  question,  but  on  more 
mature  thought  I  decided  in  favor  of  the  larger  issue  namely,  the 
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utilization  of  the  activities  of  tlie  community  in  enriching  the 
rural  school  instruction.  In  the  use  of  the  term  "rural  school" 
I  want  to  confine  our  thinking  to  the  one-room,  one-teacher  school- 
house.  We  have  been  hearing  at  teachers'  conferences,  and  we 
have  been  reading  in  the  professional  literature,  a  great  deal  about 
educational  progress.  We  are  proud  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  and  is  being  made  in  the  great  profession  of  education ;  yet 
when  we  speak  of  this  problem  or  that  phase  of  education  which 
deals  particularly  with  the  one-room  schoolhouse,  we  sometimes 
forget  the  exact  status  of  the  one-room  school.  In  the  State  which  I 
represent  there  has  been  an  extensive  study — in  fact,  I  think,  the 
most  extensive  study  that  has  been  made  of  the  problem  of  rural 
education.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  many  data  with 
respect  to  that  study  which  is  being  made  by  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-One  but  I  do  want  to  give,  briefly,  a  picture  of  this  school 
and  this  teacher  that  we  shall  consider  at  this  hour.  In  !N^ew  York 
State  there  are  8,600  one-room  schoolhouses.  3,611  of  these  have^ 
ten  pupils  or  less.  887  of  these  schools  have  five  pupils  or  less.- 
As  the  farmer  drives  through  the  country  he  sees  one  one-room 
building  in  250  that  may  be  termed  a  modem  structure.  85%  o£ 
the  schools  are  heated  by  an  un jacketed  stove.  12%  of  the  school- 
houses  are  adequately  lighted.  The  teachers  in  those  schools  are 
more  immature,  less  well-trained,  less  experienced,  and  more 
poorly  paid  than  any  other  class  of  teachers  engaged  in  the  service 
in  the  Empire  State.  I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to  consider  facts  of 
that  sort  in  dealing  with  this  problem  of  utilizing  the  community 
activities  in  redirecting  the  work  of  the  schools.  I  shall  have^ 
occasion  to  refer  ,  during  the  discussion,  to  these  facts. 

In  approaching  any  discussion  of  this  type,  it  is  well  to  set 
our  goal  posts,  to  set  our  stakes,  to  define  our  objectives,  so  that 
we  may  know  the  direction  in  which  we  are  going  and  the 
points  at  which  we  would  arrive.  In  my  early  days  I  liked  to 
row  with  the  crew.  Down  on  the  old  four-mile  stretch  on  the 
Hudson  we  used  to  see  in  the  distance  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge, 
and  I  can  testify  as  a  matter  of  experience  that  our  attention,. 
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energy,  our  whole  being  for  the  particular  event  was  fixed  on  that 
goal  post.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
this  discussion  it  is  important  for  us  to  set  our  objectives.  In 
attemping  to  set  them  forth,  I  should  like  first  to  answer  one  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  teacher's  job  ?  And  perhaps  I  may  answer  it 
best  by  asking  one  or  two  other  questions.  What  is  the  carpenter's 
job  ?  What  is  the  plumber's  job  ?  What  is  the  physician's  job  ? 
You  will  tell  me  at  once  that  the  carpenter's  job  is  building  houses. 
The  job  of  the  plumber  is  to  install  water  fixtures  or  heating  sys- 
tems. The  doctor's  job  is  to  cure  patients.  The  product  of  these 
various  artisans  and  professional  men  is  a  measure  of  what  their 
job  is.  The  carpenter  sees  at  the  end  of  his  job  a  completed 
house.  The  doctor,  after  he  has  expended  his  time  and  wits,  sees 
a  patient  that  is  cured.  ]^ow,  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  we  cannot 
determine  the  product  with  such  exactness.  For  the  purpose  of 
our  discussion  I  want  to  say  that  the  teacher's  job  is  to  bring  about 
desirable  changes  in  his  or  her  pupils. 

The  newsboy  on  the  street,  the  girl  in  the  telephone  exchange, 
and  the  boy  learning  to  be  a  mehanic  in  the  automobile  shop,  are 
gaining  an  education  in  one  way  or  another.  Is  does  not  need  to 
be  postulated  that  schooling  and  education  are  different.  The 
newsboy  on  the  street  gains  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  a  great  deal 
of  ability  in  making  change  accurately  and  rapidly.  He  gets  a 
keen  insight  into  human  nature.  It  is  rather  easy  for  him  to 
depict  in  the  faces  of  the  people  to  whom  he  sells,  or  would  sell, 
papers,  their  reactions.  Do  they,  or  do  they  not  want  to  buy? 
The  slightest  inclination  or  movement  of  the  eyelid  is  enough  to 
tell  the  alert  newsboy  that  you  want  to  buy  a  paper.  He  has 
gained  a  great  deal  of  human  experience.  The  point  I  would 
make  is  this :  What  do  we  do  when  we  teach  ?  We  simply  develop 
in  an  organized  and  systematic  way,  what  in  the  majority  of  cases 
will  be  done  some  other  way,  but  unorganized.  Teaching  in  aU  of 
our  schools  sets  up  a  situation,  if  you  please,  whereby  the  goal  that 
we  have  in  mind  to  attain  can  be  attained  systematically  and  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time. 
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Now,  back  to  our  question.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  stand  before 
a  group  of  teachers  and  school  supervisors  and  state  the  goal  for  the 
varying  types  of  education,  for  the  varying  ambitions,  aptitudes, 
and  abilities ;  but  I  do  believe  it  is  possible  to  emphasize  at  least 
four  outstanding  classes  of  changes  that  we  ought  to  set  as  our 
goal  posts,  our  objectives.  What  then  are  the  dominant  classes  of 
changes  ?  Professor  Thorndike  has  suggested  that  there  are  four, 
as  follows :  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  ideals  and  attitudes.  These 
are  the  changes  thiit  we,  as  teachers,  should  strive  to  bring 
about  in  our  pupils.  I  need  not  stop  to  discuss  with  a  group  of 
teachers  each  one  of  these  classes,  but  I  want  to  point  out,  however, 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  school,  through  the  various  sub- 
jects and  activities  which  the  pupils  study  and  in  which  they 
engage,  we  bring  about  these  changes.  The  pupil  starts  in  Sep- 
tember and  emerges  in  June.  What  changes  take  place  ?  He  is 
possessed  of  certain  knowledges,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes. 
You  will  say  that  that  is  a  long  way  from  the  rural  school  and  its 
community,  but  I  think  not,  because  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  been 
associated  with  this  phase  of  the  work  over  in  our  state,  that  it  is 
importaut,  no  matter  what  type  of  school  we  are  dealing  with  or 
teaching,  that  we  set  clearly  our  objectives. 

With  regard  to  the  rural  school,  there  has  grown  up  in  this 
country  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  great  deal  of  erroneous 
thinking  with  respect  to  the  place  of  the  country  school  in  develop- 
ing country  life.  I  have  not  time  to  quote  for  you  long  lists  of 
statements  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  place  and  objects  of  the 
country  school;  but  summarizing  many  of  them  they  would  run 
something  like  this:  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm;  to 
improve  agricultural  practices;  to  train  for  farming,  in  the  case 
of  the  boys ;  to  train  for  home-making,  in  the  case  of  the  girls.  I 
want  to  drive  home  as  emphatically  as  I  possibly  can  the  fact  that 
any  such  attitude  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  country  school 
spells  failure  not  only  of  the  school,  but  of  every  good-intentioned 
movement  to  bring  about  improvement  in  the  home,  or  on  the  farm. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  stands  out  prominently  in  dealing  with 
rural  schools,  it  is  that  just  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possibly  equal 
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educational  opportunity  must  be  provided  for  the  country  child  as 
for  the  city  child.  To  set  up  a  kind  of  education  that  wilfully 
seeks  to  keep  boys,  and  girls  in  the  country  is  democratically  wrong 
and  Prussianism  in  its  worst  form.  The  rural  elementary  school 
that  is  designed  to  improve  farm  practice  falls  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. I  like  to  think  that  the  first  consideration  in  dealing  with 
the  one-room  school  problem  in  education  is  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
we  must  recognize  that  some  boys  and  some  girls  will  stay  in  the 
country,  and  that  some  of  the  boys  and  girls,  as  they  always  have 
and  as  they  always  will  need  to,  Avill  go  to  the  city.  Dr.  Butter- 
field  has  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  deprive  the  city 
of  the  strong  moral  fiber  that  comes  to  it  from  the  country. 

I  have  asked  the  question :  What  can  we  do  about  it  ?  How  can 
we,  with  this  same,  immature  teacher,  a  teacher  with  less  experi- 
ence, with  a  less  amount  of  training  and  more  poorly  paid  than  any 
other  class  of  teachers  in  the  service — what  can  we  do  about  it, 
and  how  are  we  to  face  the  situation  with  the  present  equipment  ? 
I  have  but  one  suggestion  to  offer.  It  is  this.  In  that  one-room 
schoolhouse,  having  set  our  objectives,  we  should  reach  out  into 
the  community  and  utilize  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  experi- 
ences, the  activities,  the  interests,  and  the  ambitions  of  our  boys 
and  girls  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  country  boys  must, 
sooner  or  later,  learn  the  same  geography  that  is  taught  in  the  city 
schools.  The  same  is  true  of  history  and  arithmetic.  They  have 
to  read,  and  the  words  are  spelled  the  sanae  way  in  the  city  as  they 
are  in  the  country. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  difference 
between  the  logical  and  the  psychological  method  in  teaching.  On 
this  difference  hinges  the  burden  of  my  argument.  To  make  sure 
that  this  difference  is  clear  may  I  indicate  briefly  that  the  logical 
method  as  usually  considered  has  to  do  with  the  selection  and 
presentation  of  subject  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher 
or  text  book  maker.  The  psychological  method  on  the  other  hand 
provides  for  the  presentation  of  subject  matter  fom  the  standpoint 
of  the  pupil.  Professor  John  Dewey  in  his  book  "How  he  thinks'* 
has  made  this  distinction  very  clear. 
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In  teaching  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural  schools,  the  psychological 
method  is  of  fundamental  importance.  An  essential  element  in 
the  use  of  this  method  is  the  utilization  by  the  teacher  of  the  daily 
and  hourly  activities  of  the  pupil  as  a  means  of  motivating  the  in- 
struction in  all  subjects  in  the  elementarv'  schools.  We  are  hear- 
ing a  great  deal  about  the  utilization  of  commimity  activities  in 
teaching.  The  trouble,  as  I  see  it,  has  been  that  the  suggestions  have 
been  too  general.  Let  us  use  the  community  activity  in  teaching — 
but  what  activity  ?  Specifically  the  course  of  study  for  the  rural 
school  (and  this  applies  particularly  to  those  responsible  for  super- 
vision,) must  be  made  in  outline  form.  The  outlines  should  con- 
tain a  great  many  suggestions  as  to  local  applications.  In  order 
to  intelligently  prepare  such  an  outline  the  teacher  must  be  guided 
by  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  the  community  and 
their  possible  use  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
matter.  In  arithmetic,  for  instauce,  she  should  teach  fractions  or 
any  other  processes  by  utilizing  problems  from  the  community, 
rather  than  to  give  the  stock  problems  that  have  particular  appli- 
cation to  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  city  and  which  are  far  from  the 
experience  of  the  girl  or  boy  in  the  country.  In  reference  to  this 
matter  of  keeping  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  we  can,  at  least,  do 
one  thing :  we  can  eliminate  uneducated  boys  and  girls  from  coun- 
try life  by  giving  them  the  content  of  teaching  that  is  directly  re- 
lated to  their  experience.  Only  twelve  years  ago,  the  Country  Life 
Commission  was  appointed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  After  careful 
study,  this  commission  made  three  special  recommendations,  the 
first  one  being  that  the  rural  school  be  re-directed,  so  that  the  con- 
tent and  method  should  be  in  terms  of  country  life.  The  course  of 
study,  therefore,  should  be  prepared  in  outline  form,  with  a  great 
many  community  activities.  The  teacher  should  study  the  commu- 
nity suggestions  to  teachers  Avith  respect  to  how  they  can  utilize 
the  activities.  This  does  not  mean  that  she  may  sit  down  some 
afternoon  and  think  about  them.  It  means  that  she  shall  make  a 
careful  survey  of  the  community  activities,  such  as  the  political 
activity,  the  social  activity,  the  civic  activity,  the  work  of  the  home 
and  the  farm.    Without  that  information  at  hand,  it  is  impossible 
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to  make  any  use  in  the  subjects  taught,  of  the  experiences  of  the 
hoy  or  girl.  The  psychological  method  of  teaching  is  much  more 
difficult  than  the  logical,  because  the  logical  method  can  be  carried 
on  by  imitation,  while  the  psychological  method  requires  that  the 
teacher  shall  go  back  into  the  lives  and  the  activities  of  the  pupils, 
see  what  they  are,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  experiences  build  up 
the  teaching  context. 

In  the  rural  schools  the  curriculum  should  include  nature  study, 
elementary  agriculture,  and  home  making.  I  presume  that  in  the 
Massachusetts  schools  there  is  the  same  condition  which  obtains 
in  many  schools  in  ^N'ew  York  State;  namely,  that  teachers  look 
upon  nature  study,  agriculture,  and  home  making  as  the  bug- 
bears of  their  job,  particularly  in  the  one-room  school.  The 
difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  and  the  reason  for  its  being  a  bugbear,  is 
this,  the  content  of  nature  study  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  cover- 
ing so  much  "ground" — so  many  types  of  birds,  leaves,  soils,  and 
so  on — without  attempting  to  vitalize  the  instruction  by  using  the 
out-of-school  experiences  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  as  a 
means  of  teaching,  as  a  means  of  holding  their  interest  in  the 
school  work. 

I  have  two  further  suggestions  with  regard  to  teaching  nature 
study.  The  first  one  has  to  do  with  key  words.  For  the  primary 
grades  the  key  word  should  be  to  recognize — shaving  the  children 
before  they  leave  the  primary  grades  recognize  as  many  of  the 
natural  forms  as  possible.  For  the  intermediate  grades  the  key 
word  is  adaptation.  This  is  one  step  up, — the  adaptation  of 
natural  forms  and  processes  to  the  farm,  to  the  home,  or  to  society. 
For  the  grammar  grades  the  key  word  is  utilization — ^how  these 
natural  forms  can  be  utilized  by  man,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  economic  aspect. 

The  second  suggestion  is  this:  we  must  recognize  that  nature 
Btudy  is  an  interpretation  of  the  life  about  the  children.  We 
should  teach  the  subject  matter  to  the  school  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  attempt  to  teach  it  by  grades,  as  has  been  attempted  in  so 
many  places  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  And  we  must  recog- 
nize that  in  teaching  nature  study  to  the  school  at  large — in  the 
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primary  grades,  in  particular — ^we  must  expect  only  ability  in 
them  to  recognize;  in  the  intermediate  grades  the  attainment  of 
ability  to  recognize  and  adapt  the  forms  to  man's  need. 

The  third  key  word  leads  directly  into  the  teaching  of  elemen- 
tary agriculture  and  home  making.     Let  me  emphasize  that  in 
the  elementary   schools   we   are  not   training  farmers  or   home 
makers:  we  are  simply  utilizing  the  experiences  and  the  out-of- 
school  activities  and  interests  of  pupils  to  the  end  of  giving  them 
an   all-round,   non-specialized  instruction,   a  type  of  instruction 
that  will  enable  them  the  more  intelligently  to  choose  whether  they 
will  stay  on  the  farm  or  whether  they  will  gv>  to  the  city.     The 
utilization  of  these  natural  forms  and  processes  comes  down  to 
a  consideration  of  some  of  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  home 
making.     If  our  experience  in  ^N'ew  York  State  is  worth  anything, 
in  teaching  agriculture  and  home  making,  particularly  in  the  rural 
schools,  it  points  to  the  importance  of  teaching  by  so-called  home 
projects.     Rather  than  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  number  of  varieties 
of  chickens,  the  characteristics  of  the  various  breeds  of  dairy  cattle^ 
and  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  what  the  soil  is  composed  of,  etc.,  it 
would  appear  to  us,  after  dealing  with  this  problem  for  nearly 
eight  years  that  the  best  method  of  teaching  these  subjects  is  to 
have  the  pupils  undertake  an  actual  piece  of  work  at  home.     In 
the  case  of  the  boys,  the  project  may  take  the  form  of  some  crop 
or  animal  production — the  growing  of  an  eighth  of  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  giving  a  good-sized  vegetable  garden,  or  raising  a  pure 
bred  calf,  or  a  fine  breeding  sow.     Th^  projects  undertaken  by  the 
girls  may   include  canning,   keeping  her  own  clothes  in  order, 
mending,  etc.,  or  having  obligations  at  home  in  the  way  of  meal 
preparation.     But  you  say  the  teacher  is  not  trained  in  agriculture 
and  home  making.     How  can  you  expect  her  to  conduct  this  type 
of  instruction.     My  suggestion  is  very  specific.     Through  some 
means  or  other,  whether  it  be  the  local  supervisor,  whether  it  be 
the  State  educational  department,  the  college  of  agriculture,  or 
whatever  agency  is  best  able  to  handle  the  work,  there  must  be 
provided  for  these  one-room  teachers  authoritative  subject  matter, 
organized  in  pamphlet  or  mimeograph  form  so  that  it  can  be 
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readily  used  in  teaching — directions  carefully  worked  out  and 
adapted  to  pupils'  needs.  There  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher  the  major  part  of  that  content,  because  by  the  nature 
of  her  training  and  experience,  by  the  nature  of  the  other  things 
expected  of  her,  she  is  in  no  position  to  have  acquired  that 
knowledge. 

So  far  as  the  utilization  of  the  community's  activities  is  con- 
cerned, it  does  not  mean  a  reorganization  of  the  curriculum,  of 
necessity,  although  I  am  frank  to  admit  that,  from  my  observa- 
tion, this  would  be  a  very  profitable  thing  to  do  in  many  cases. 
But  supposing  that  the  standardist  of  knowledges,  skills,  habits, 
ideals  and  attitudes  are  well  set,  the  problem  of  utilizing  the  com- 
munity activity  comes  down  to  a  very  specific  situation:  making 
the  courses  of  study  in  scope  and  in  outline  form,  having  the 
standards  well  set  and  helping  the  teacher  fill  in  the  niches.  Show 
in  this  outline  how  she  may  teach  the  local  geography;  how  she 
may  find  the  streauis,  the  highways,  and  follow  transportation  of 
the  milk  to  those  who  use  it.  In  civics  the  outline  should  go  into 
the  question  of  the  local  government  machinery  of  the  town,  of 
the  state,  etc.  In  nature  study,  in  our  State  in  the  past  eight  or 
ten  years  the  Eural  School  Leaflet,  issued  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, has  supplied  an- authoritative  content  in  the  teaching  of 
nature  study  in  the  first  six  grades,  and  in  the  past  four  years  the 
same  has  been  true  in  developing  the  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  home  making  for  the  seventh  and  eigjith  grades.  The  reach- 
ing out  into  the  community  and  in  an  organized  way  determining 
what  those  activities  are  and  then,  little  by  little,  working  them 
into  the  class  teaching,  realizing  that  we  must  get  back  to  the 
country  boys'  and  girls'  point  of  view,  that  we  must  capitalize  on 
their  experiences,  will  surely  bring  the  results  that  we  so  greatly 
desire.  A  little  while  back — I  stood  by  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
waiting  for  a  car.  As  I  stood  there,  along  came  a  little  girl 
from  one  of  the  neighboring  schools.  She  was  friendly  and  among 
other  things,  I  asked  her  what  grade  she  was  in.  She  replied, 
'The  fifth."  I  said,  "Are  you  studying  the  geography  of  l!^ew 
York  State?"  "Yes,"  she  answered.  I  had  her  interest,  and  I 
then  asked,  "Can  you  bound  ^ew  York  State  ?"     She  did  it  very 
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nicely.  I  waited  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  said :  "What  is  that 
out  there?"  She  replied,  "That's  the  lake."  "Oh,  yes;"  said  I, 
"a  very  pretty  lake;  but  what  lake  is  it?"  "Why,"  she  said, 
^'that  is  just  the  Lake."  There  was  this  bright  little  girl,  bom 
and  brought  up  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  who  had  bounded  for 
me  N'ew  York  State  as  glibly  as  you  please — "on  the  west  by  Lake 
Erie,  iNTiagara  River,  and  Lake  Ontario,"  and  didn't  know  what 
that  lake  was! 

Recently  I  went  into  a  class  in  the  high  school  and  listened  to  a 
recitation  in  Geometry.  The  class  had  developed  unusual  effi- 
■ciency  in  demonstrating  the  theorem,  "To  erect  a  perpendicular  at 
any  given  point  to  a  line."  They  did  it  very  well.  They  had 
their  diagrams  worked  out  well,  and  were  able  to  demonstrate  the 
theorem  in  prefect  style.  Finally,  the  teacher  asked  if  I  would 
care  to  ask  a  question.  I  said,  "Yes,  I  would ;  I  have  just  one  ques- 
tion to  ask.  Boys,  how  many  of  you  play  baseball  ?"  Five  of  the 
boys  said  that  they  were  on  the  high  school  baseball  nine.  I  said, 
"That  is  fine.  I  have  a  little  problem  for  you.  Pretty  soon,  now, 
after  the  marble  season  is  over,  you  will  be  wanting  to  ^x  up  a 
baseball  diamond  out  there.  We  will  assume  that  just  a  little, 
beyond  that  big  tree,  is  home  plate.  After  you  have  run  a  line 
down  there  to  third  base  and  have  measured  off  the  proper  dis- 
tance, how  would  you  go  about  it  to  locate  first  base?"  That 
stumped  them.  That  same  group  had  demonstrated  very  glibly 
the  theorem,  "To  erect  a  perpendicular  at  any  given  point  to  a 
line,"  but  when  it  came  to  a  baseball  diamond,  the  thing  they 
were  interested  in,  the  connection  appeared  to  be  lost. 

One  more  story,  in  the  hope  that  my  point  may  be  more  clear. 
I  dropped  into  a  physics  class  last  week.  The  pupils  were  at  lab- 
oratory tables  with  their  apparatus  and  direction  books  before 
them,  performing  experiments.  I  stepped  up  to  one  of  the  boys 
who  was  apparently  getting  along  very  well,  stood  there  for  a 
moment,  and  finally  said  to  him,  "Well,  son,  what  are  you  doing  ?" 
He  thought  a  minute,  and  finally  he  replied,  "Darned  if  I  know !" 
He  was  working  at  the  familiar  experiment  of  the  fulcrum,  weight 
and  power,  and  as  far  as  any  personal  experience  of  his  was  con- 
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cerned,  that  experiment  was  separated  from  it  as  the  east  is  from 
the  west. 

The  burden  of  my  thought,  the  crux  of  my  argument  is  that  we 
are  going  to  teach  boys  and  girls  in  terms  of  country  life,  in  terms 
of  their  experiences  hourly  and  daily,  in  school  and  out  of  school. 
I  believe  there  are  agencies  in  our  communities,  like  the  farm 
bureau,  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  as  it  is  called  in  Massachu- 
setts, with  the  various  school  officers  for  supervision,  that  can  and 
will  aid  the  teachers  in  building  up  this  kind  of  instruction  to  the 
end  that  the  activities  of  the  community  may  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  instruction  in  the  rural  school.  I  can  testify  from 
experience  that  the  degree  to  which  the  work  will  be  vitalized,  and 
the  degree  to  which  our  schools  will  stop  uneducating  farmers, 
will  be  more  than  gratifying. 


How  To  Keep  The  Mill-Town  Child  In  School 

Joseph  J.  Reilly,  Superintendent  of  Shools,  Ware,  Mass. 
*iiiiiiiiiiHiDiiiHiMuiic^js^TQj]  upoii  a  time  a  very  busy  teacher  assigned  to  a 
I      ^^      I    class  of  students,  as  a  subject  for  a  composition,  '^A 
I      11      I    Description  of  a  Baseball  Game.''     Willie  Brown 
I  I    didn't  do  it.     The  teacher  kept  him  after  school^ 

4>3iiiiiiimHaiiiiMiiiiii^   and  told  him  that  she  would  give  him  forty-five 
I  I    minutes  in  which  he  would  have  to  produce  the  com- 

I  I   position  or  take  the  dreadful  consequences.     Willie 

stayed  after  school  (he  had  to ! )  and  the  clock  ticked 
by  as  it  is  ticking  now,  and  Willie  didn't  produce  anything.  He 
gazed  at  the  ceiling,  at  the  floor,  at  his  fingers,  at  his  feet,  and  then 
put  his  red  head  into  his  hands  and  sat  stolid  and  immovable.  The 
clock  ticked  on,  the  time  went  by,  and  the  teacher  said:  "There 
are  only  five  minutes  left,  and  you  have  got  to  produce  something, 
or  you  know  what  will  happen  to  you."  Four  minutes  more  went 
by ;  one  minute  was  left.  Whereupon  Willie  plunged  his  pen  into 
his  inkwell  and  wrote  something  hastily  across  the  paper  just  as 
the  minute  was  up,  and  laid  the  paper  on  the  teacher's  desk.  The 
teacher  gave  him  time  to  get  out,  for  hunaan  curiosity  is  curbable. 
Then  she  looked  at  the  paper,  and  this  is  what  she  read :  '^Rain — 
wet  grounds — ^no  game!"  I  don't  know  whether  Willie  got  100 
for  that  piece  of  work ;  at  least,  his  work  had  the  merit  of  brevity. 
I  will  try  to  imitate  Willie. 

This  question  of  determining  what  to  do  to  keep  children  in 
school  is  indeed  a  pressing  one.  Practically  all  of  Ware  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  mills,  and  when  they  shut  down  things  happen  that 
are  not  pleasant.  The  mortality,  particularly  in  the  sixth  grade, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Wright,  is  very  large,  and  the  ques- 
tion. How  can  we  get  the  children  to  remain  at  school  ?  is  giving  us 
much  serious  thought.     Sometimes  the  children  are  anxious  to  get 

to  work.     I  have  a  case  in  mind,  a  child  who  announced  on  the 
second  day  of  school  last  September  that  on  the  thirty-first  day 
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of  the  coming  May  he  would  be  old  enough  to  get  out.  Think  of 
it !  You  know  how  much  work  that  boy  is  doing  in  school — none. 
He  is  just  marking  time  and  watching  the  clock.  There  are  other 
cases  where  the  parents  are  anxious  to  drive  to  the  mill  a  child  who 
prefers  to  remain  in  school.  I  have  a  letter  here  that  will  be 
simpler  to  read  than  to  comment  upon.  The  facts  contained  in  it 
are  all  stolen.  The  letter  which  I  will  read  was  sent  out  to  every 
parent  who  had  a  child  in  the  sixth  grade  and  up,  on  the  9th  day  of 
January.  A  similar  letter  was  printed  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  save  money,  and  dated  the  second  day  of  this  coming  June,  hav- 
ing a  slightly  different  heading  from  the  present  one,  and  remind- 
ing the  parents  of  the  letter  sent  them  in  January.  This  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  have  the  matter  under  consideration 
during  the  summer. 

"Dear  Mr.  Blank: 

Every  day  boys  and  girls  are  leaving  school  to  go  to  work.  Many 
of  them  are  scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  face  life  with 
very  little  education,  and  as  a  result  they  will  probably  never 
succeed  in  doing  much  more  than  making  a  bare  living. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  a  good  education  is  necessary  for 
success. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  hopes  to  accomplish  something  in  life  can 
start  with  nothing  less  than  a  high  school  education. 

What  will  a  high  school  course  do  for  boy  and  girls  ?  First,  it 
will  help  to  give  them  good  judgment,  self-reliance,  and  persever- 
ance. Secondly,  it  will  tend  to  develop  their  best  qualities  and 
make  them  broad  and  keen.  Thirdly,  it  will  strengthen  their 
thinking  power,  just  as  the  right  kind  of  exercise  will  strengthen 
their  muscles.  It  is  the  thinking  power,  made  strong  and  keen  in 
the  high  school,  which  enables  the  high  school  graduate  to  achieve 
greater  things  in  life  than  others.  Fourthly,  a  high  school  edu- 
cation is  the  best  of  financial  investments.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
consider  the  following  figures  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education :  At  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  boys  who  go  to  work 
at  fourteen  earn  on  an  average  $12.Y5  per  week.     The  boys  of 
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the  same  classes  who  took  a  high  school  course  earn,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  $31.00  a  week.  Forty  years  is  estimated  as  the 
earning  period  of  a  man's  life — that  is,  from  the  time  he  is 
twenty  until  he  is  sixty  years  old.  Let  us  assume  that  the  earn- 
ing power  remains  absolutely  the  same  after  the  age  of  twenty- 
five;  counting  fifty  weeks  to  the  year,  the  average  boy  who  goes 
to  work  at  fourteen  will  earn  $25,500  in  a  lifetime.  The  average 
boy  with  a  high  school  education  will  in  the  same  length  of  time 
earn  $62,000.  The  time  spent  in  securing  a  high  school  educa- 
tion is  forty  months.  Forty  months  of  high  school  study,  then^ 
will  increase  the  earning  power  of  the  average  boy  $36,000.  Thus 
to  a  boy  of  average  ability,  a  high  school  course  is  worth  $45.00 
per  day,  or  $900  per  month  to  him  while  going  to  high  school. 

Figures  for  girls  will  show  a  slight  variation,  but  with  the  same 
ratio  of  earning  power. 

Whatever  chance  boys  and  girls  may  have  to  secure  a  high 
school  education  exists  right  now,  while  they  are  in  school.  A 
similar  opportunity  will  never  come  again,  because  once  a  child 
leaves  school,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  return  after  one  or  more 
years  and  pick  up  the  threads  once  more. 

You  have  a  firs1>class  high  school  in  Ware,  which  offers  excel- 
lent courses  in  Mathematics,  French,  Latin,  English,  History,  and 
Commercial  subjects  (bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
commercial  arithmetic.)  Your  boys  and  girls  have  a  golden 
opportunity  to  get  an  excellent  education  which  should  make 
their  lives  better,  happier,  and  more  livable  in  the  future.  The 
Ware  School  Department  urges  you  strongly  to  do  your  best  to  let 
your  children  have  these  advantages." 

(Signed  by  the  Superintendent.) 

I  believe  that  an  appeal  like  that  may  have  some  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  only  economy  that  leads  me  to  acknowledge 
that  it  may  have  no  effect  except  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  stove. 
The  pulpit  is  still  a  powerful  means  of  reaching  people,  and  so  I 
made  a  personal  appeal  to  the  clergymen  who  represent  the  eight 
different  religious  sects  in  Ware,  asking  them  to  make  an  appeat 
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to  their  flocks  along  this  line  on  a  certain  Sunday  (which  happened 
to  be  Education  Week),  telling  them — manufacturing  their  own 
texts,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose — that  the  children  must  be 
kept  in  school  if  they  were  to  have  something  better  to  look  for- 
ward to  than  passing  through  the  doors  of  a  mill  that  is  ready  to 
take  them  and  keep  them  until  they  die.  Every  one  of  the  clergy- 
men agreed,  except  one,  and  he  reminded  me  that  he  had  already 
done  that  very  thing  the  first  part  of  September,  not  having  waited 
until  January.  The  letter  in  question  was  mailed  to  the  parents 
on  the  Tuesday  following  the  Sunday  on  which  the  appeals  were 
made  from  the  pulpits.  Translations  of  this  letter  were  made 
into  French  and  Polish,  these  people  being  the  largest  non- 
English  speaking  elements  of  our  community.  Every  French 
parent  received  a  French  translation,  together  with  the  English 
original,  and  every  Polish  parent  received  a  Polish  translation^ 
together  with  the  English  original. 

The  next  letter,  as  I  have  mentioned,  will  be  sent  out  in  June 
immediately  following  another  appeal  which  I  expect  and  trust 
I  shall  be  able  to  induce  the  clergymen  to  make  at  that  time. 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  life  is  its  irony.  I,  who  came 
here  looking  for  information,  seem  by  the  irony  of  fate  to  be  hand- 
ing out  a  discovery  that  is  not  a  discovery  at  all — it  is  only  a 
contribution  to  a  big  subject. 
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Catherine  A.  Dole,  Pkofessok  of  Sociology, 
•  State  N^okmal  School,  Keene,  N.  H. 

|i3iiiiimiiiiumuiiiiMt^  1QY£  of  personal  reminiscence  in  order  to  make 
1^1  plain  what  I  have  to  say !  I  was  a  superintendent 
I  /\  I  of  schools  for  six  years,  having  in  my  care  seventeen 
I  I   rural  schools  besides  a  high  school  and  an  eighth 

OiiiniimmDiiiiiuiimrl  grade.  During  those  six  years  I  learned  many 
1  I   things  while  I  was  trying  to  superintend  schools. 

I  I   Almost  all  of  the  ideas  that  I  have  which  are  really 

«»»iiiiiiiiiiiaiiimiiiiiic4«  ^£  ^^^  practical  value,  the  teachers  in  my  schools 

taught  me.  They  taught  me  one  thing  that  I  have  been  worrying 
over  and  pondering  on,  ever  since,  and  that  is  something  that  I 
might  have  known,  because  my  I^ew  Hampshire  forbears  said  it 
in  my  hearing  many  times — ^'You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but 
you  can't  make  him  drink."  They  may  plan  for  us  all  the  fine 
courses  of  study  for  rural  and  graded  schools  that  they  like;  they 
may  give  us  all  the  bulletins  and  information,  all  the  textbooks,  all 
the  outfits,  all  the  playground  apparatus,  everything  in  the  way  of 
equipment  and  supplies ;  but  if  they  do  not  give  us  teachers  who 
have  the  abilitv  and  the  desire  to  use  what  is  at  hand,  I  would  not 
give  a  snap  of  my  finger  for  all  the  rest  of  it.  When  I  came  to  a 
realization  of  this,  I  began  to  think.  I  had  occasion  to  go  around 
and  talk  about  gardening  all  through  the  World  War  while  I  was 
superintendent  of  schools.  I  said  to  myself.  How  can  these 
teachers  give  these  boys  and  girls  the  instruction  they  need  in 
gardening,  when  they  do  not  know  anything  about  it  themselves  ? 
During  the  war  I  had  occasion  to  give  talks  on  health,  and  many 
times  when  I  was  talking  to  the  children  about  brushing  the  teeth 
I  knew  positively  that  the  teacher's  teeth  were  in  worse  condition 
than  those  of  the  pupils!  I  talked  to  the  children  about  proper 
diet,  proper  hours  of  rest,  and  any  number  of  similar  things, 
when  I  knew  that  right  behind  me  I  was  hitting  harder  than  any- 
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where  in  the  seats!  It  is  almost  overwhelming  to  think  of  the 
multitude  of  things  that  are  put  upon  the  rural  teachers  and  upon 
teachers  everywhere.  The  rural  teacher,  however,  has  a  chance  to 
be  a  great  woman ;  she  has  a  better  chance  of  avoiding  mediocrity 
and  running  in  a  rut.  She  has  a  chance  to  use  initiative,  to 
develop  leadership,  to  win  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  which 
is,  after  all,  what  women  (and  men,  too,  I  am  sure)  want.  She 
has  an  opportunity  that  no  graded  teacher  can  touch.  That  is  why 
I  talk  of  the  rural  girl  first — the  graded  girls  do  not  have  the 
chance  for  development. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  are  fixed  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  Kew 
Hampshire  we  have  many  very  serious  problems  facing  us.  We 
have  an  appalling  breaking  down  of  the  fine  moral  stamina  in  the 
country  districts.  JSTew  Hampshire  is  the  third  worst  state  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  worst  country  in  the  world,  for 
divorces.  Families  are  being  broken  up  in  ^ew  Hampshire. 
Agriculture  and  manufacturing  are  hanging  in  the  balance,  and 
many  people  tell  us  that  JSTew  Hampshire  is  doomed  to  be  the  play- 
ground of  the  rich.  We  are  having  strikes  in  JSTew  Hampshire 
as  in  other  states,  and  we  expect  the  teachers  to  have  such  a  broad 
outlook  on  life  that  they  will  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  the 
strikers  and  the  employers.  We  expect  the  girls  to  have  such  a 
grasp  of  economic  conditions  that  they  will  be  interested  in  and 
will  work  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  agricultural  communities  in 
which  they  teach.  But  what  chance  has  been  given  them  to  de- 
velop the  sort  of  personality  that  can  go  into  a  community  and  be 
a  leader  ?  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  !N"ew 
Hampshire  the  rural  teacher  comes  from  a  little  country  town 
where  she  gets  her  elementary  education.  Then  she  attends  the 
village  high  school,  and  after  that  she  goes  to  ^ew  Hampshire 
State  Normal  School,  where  we  do  our  best  for  her  for  two  years. 
She  then  goes  back  to  the  little  country  town  to  teach — and  what 
does  she  know  ?  These  young  girls  do  not  even  know  their  own  State. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  this,  I  will  tell  you  that  one  day  I  asked 
how  many  of  the  students  had  seen  the  White  mountains.  Quite 
a  number  had  seen  them,  naturally,  for  a  considerable  number 
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lived  near  the  mountains.  Then  I  asked  how  many  had  seen  the 
ocean.  A  smaller  number  answered  affirmatively.  I  asked  how 
many  had  seen  the  State  Capitol.  A  considerable  number  had 
seen  it,  but  not  all.  One  hand  was  raised  in  reply  to  the  question : 
How  many  have  been  to  Washington?  Now,  those  may  seem 
trivial  things,  but  they  are  a  part  of  what  constitutes  a  background, 
of  what  constitutes  a  depth  of  experience  and  knowledge.  I  told 
the  girls  one  time  that  they  ought  to  hope  to  have  salaries  large 
enough  to  enable  them  to  live  generously,  to  live  beautifully.  We 
had  been  studying  cows,  and  had  read  how  a  girl  of  seventeen  had 
made  an  income  of  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. I  said.  What  would  you  think  of  having  an  income  of  three- 
thousand  dollars — what  would  you  do  with  it  ?  Some  of  you  girls- 
are  still  in  the  E^ormal  School — ^what  would  you  do  with  it  ?  The 
girls  did  not  know  what  they  did  want  to  do.  They  tried  to  think 
what  they  would  do  with  such  a  salary.  Some  said  they  would 
travel.  I  said,  Yes,  but  if  you  have  a  business  that  is  bringing  in 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  you  cannot  leave  it.  What 
else  would  you  do  with  it  ?  Some  said  they  wanted  an  automobile. 
This,  of  course,  is  all  on  the  side,  but  it  really  does  count.  If  a 
teacher  goes  into  a  school  knowing  what  she  wants  in  that  school, 
if  there  are  some  things  that  she  badly  wants  for  that  school,  she 
gets  them.  I  am  not  telling  fairy  tales.  I  can  give  you  instance 
after  instance  of  our  own  girls  in  'New  Hampshire  which  will- 
prove  the  truth  of  this  statement.  We  had  a  six  weeks'  course  in 
the  ^N'ew  Hampshire  State  Normal  School  in  which  I  was  teach- 
ing Kural  School  Management.  I  said  to  myself,  The  school  will 
manage  itself  if  it  has  the  right  kind  of  a  teacher,  and  I  will  put 
in  this  six  weeks  doing  all  I  possibly  can  to  get  the  girls  to  be  the 
right  kind  of  people ;  then  they  will  find  the  means  to  get  the  things 
they  want.  If  they  realize  that  they  need  more  Normal  School 
work,  they  will  come  and  get  it.  If  they  keep  on  and  on,  and  find' 
that  they  need  work  in  the  Teachers'  College,  or  that  they  need 
university  work,  they  will  come  and  get  it. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  outline  of  the  lectures 
and  discussions  and  the  manner  in  which  I  handle  them.     I  had- 
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eighty-five  in  one  section,  with  ages  varying  from  sixteen  to  sixty- 
five.  In  that  class  were  women  who  had  never  been  to  ]!Tormal 
School,  but  who  had  always  wanted  to  come.  In  the  class  there 
were  also  girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do 
with  them  at  first.  I  knew  it  would  not  do  to  talk  to  them  all  the 
time — that  does  not  do  any  good.  When  you  get  them  into  a  dis- 
cussion so  they  will  do  some  of  the  talking  themselves,  then  it 
counts.  I  had  a  large  room,  divided  into  six  groups.  I  gave  a 
question,  and  the  group  leader  kept  the  attendance  and  asked  that 
question  to  every  person  in  the  group.  The  first  topic  was:  The 
Teacher's  Ideal — Her  Leadership,  the  Teacher — Noblesse  Oblige 
— ^The  Glorious  Service.  I  wanted  to  set  before  them  a  rather 
fine  ideal  of  what  a  teacher  should  be.  I  wanted  to  impress  upon 
them  the  fact  that  the  teacher  should  be  looked  up  to  by  the  pupils, 
by  the  parents,  by  the  community.  There  are  two  sides  to  the 
question.  She  used  to  be  looked  up  to:  should  she  now  keep  the 
same  position,  or  should  she  keep  more  on  the  level.  They  discuss 
the  question.  They  do  not  think  she  should  be  looked  down  upon. 
She  should  hope  to  be  a  person  to  be  looked  up  to.  If  she  lacks 
respect,  what  is  the  source  of  her  remissness?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  the  teacher  of  today  a  person  of  respect  in  rural  communi- 
ties? How  many  of  such  teachers  do  you  know  to  be  highly 
respected  ?  Two  hundred  sixty-nine  teachers  were  recalled.  Of 
these,  one  hundred  forty-nine  were  respected.  They  were  asked 
to  give  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  best  teacher  they  ever  had, 
or  the  worst. 

Group  5  is  taking  up  the  question,  "Is  Teaching  a  Business  or  a 
Profession  ?"     The  two  sides  of  the  question  are  discussed. 

Group  6  is  asked  to  describe  a  perfect  lady.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  gave  them  George  Eliot's  definition  in  "Silas  Mamer."  In 
connection  with  this  discussion,  I  mentioned  "high  veracity,"  add- 
ing that  I  did  not  want  them  to  think  I  said  "voracity.''  The 
dass  looked  so  dead  that  I  asked  them  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "veracity."  In  that  section  of  fifty  pupils,  only  two 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  word.     One  defined  it. 
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Then  I  went  on  with  the  teacher's  personality,  mentioning  the 
foundation  rock — help.  Under  that  I  took  up  various  topics. 
How  shall  they  teach  except  they  are  taught?  I  wonder  if  you 
realize  how  few  rural  school  teachers  know  the  luxury  of  a  daily 
bath.  A  witty  person  once  said,  'There  are  only  two  classes  of 
people — the  washed,  and  the  great  unwashed !''  The  majority  of 
the  rural  school  teachers  certainly  do  not  know  the  luxury  of 
cleanliness.  They  do  not  themselves  know  whether  or  not  they  are 
physically  fit.  In  Keene,  this  year,  I  have  been  having  them 
scale  themselves  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson's  ''Six 
Points  of  Physical  Fitness."  It  would  not  do,  of  course,  for  us 
to  say  very  much  about  making  the  girls  handsome,  but  they  are 
growing  handsome.  I  think  a  girl  should  desire  to  be  attractive. 
I  do  not  mean  that  her  features  need  to  change,  for  I  think  a 
thoroughly  healthy,  clean,  lovable  girl  is  always  pretty — and  I 
may  say  that  there  are  many  of  that  kind  right  here  before  me. 

IText,  I  took  up,  in  a  brief  way,  the  question  of  good  manners. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  the  class,  of  all  ages  and 
kinds,  and  none  of  those  teachers  objected  to  coming  together  and 
talking  things  over  frankly.  Many  of  them  felt  greatly  disturbed 
and  distressed  because  they  did  not  know  the  little  things  that  be- 
longed to  good  manners.  iN'o  one  knows  to  what  heights  the  pupils 
of  those  teachers  may  attain,  and  the  time  may  come,  unless  they 
receive  instruction  on  these  points,  when  they  will  be  very  much 
embarrassed  over  some  error  in  deportment.  I  will  never  forget 
a  slip  that  I  made  once,  and  none  of  my  sins  haunt  me  as  that 
does !  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  children  to  help  them  to  be  well- 
mannered  for  their  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  the  happy  living  in 
their  own  homes,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  good  of  tlie  community. 
Instruction  in  manners  would  enable  them  to  avoid  foolish  dis- 
putes, many  of  which  have  their  origin  merely  in  ill-manners,  and 
I  believe  that  the  matter  of  instrucion  in  good  manners  is  some- 
thing that  the  teaher  should  have  an  opportunity  to  know  some- 
thing about.  If  the  girls  only  had  a  fair  chance,  they  would 
acquire  this  knowledge.  I  have  been  talking  this  to  women's  clubs 
and  to  parent-teacher  associations  at  every  opportunity.     The  girl 
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from  the  time  she  goes  out  to  teach  school  is  homeless.  The  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  of  this  country,  who  are  in  this  work  and 
who  realize  the  tremendous  responsibility  resting  upon  the  schools 
and  the  teachers,  have  made  themselves  homeless  that  they  may 
render  this  service.  They  are  in  boarding-houses.  They  axe 
deprived  of  the  '^give  and  take"  of  the  home  table,  where  all  sorts 
of  things  are  talked  over  by  interested,  patriotic  people,  and  they 
are  exiled  to  the  boarding-house  table.  They  have  their  own  room, 
with  possibly  a  chance  to  do  some  little  entertaining  in  the  parlor 
of  the  house,  but  it  is  not  home.  They  are  denied  the  gTace  of 
hospitality ;  they  are  denied  many  things  intellectual  and  spiritual 
that  belong  to  those  who  can  live  in  homes.  We  shall  not  have 
solved  the  problem  of  the  teacher's  personality  until  we  find  some 
way  in  which  the  girls  can  serve  us  in  the  schools  without  becoming 
homeless  The  matter  of  manners  would  need  far  less  attention  if 
these  people  had  to  exercise  the  grace  of  hospitality  and  could 
entertain  and  could  be  entertained  in  homes.  I  mentioned  to  the 
girls  that  attractive  dressing  is  an  aid  to  ease  of  bearing,  and  that 
the  correct  use  of  English  Avill  help  greatly,  also. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  question  of  manners,  I  spoke  a 
few  words  about  morals.  Is  that  a  ridiculous  thing  about  which 
to  talk  to  teachers?  These  girls  are  away  from  their  mothers, 
away  from  their  homes,  away  from  the  supervision  of  the  Normal 
School  dormitories.  They  are  live  girls,  wanting  the  joy  of  life, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  the  community  to  entertain  them 
and  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  make  their  lives  bright  and  happy. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  true  of  Massachusetts,  but  in  'New  Hampshire 
not  more  than  five  o\Lt  of  thirty  of  the  women  in  the  clubs  and 
parent-teacher  associations  know  intimately,  or  even  at  all  well,  a 
single  elementary  teacher  in  the  town  or  city  in  which  they  live. 
The  teachers  are  not  moving  in  good  society;  they  are  "dis- 
clubbed."  The  teachers  are  never  invited  to  one  of  their  after- 
noons at  home.  The  only  thing  left  in  their  life,  then,  is  the 
movies  or  the  dance.  One  woman  said  to  me,  ^'We  asked  a  couple 
of  them  to  our  home  for  supper,  and  it  was  terrible.  All  they 
could  talk  about  was  the  movies."     I  said,  "Whose  fault  is  it?" 
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Is  not  this  a  shocking  condition?  Dr.  Jordan,  of  Dartmouth, 
made  an  investigation  of  the  children  to  get  an  idea  of  what  people 
the  children  wanted  to  resemble.  Father  had  a  little  showing, 
but  they  wanted  more  to  be  like  teacher.  There  were  only  a  few 
scattering  votes  for  mother.  These  were,  of  course,  the  smaller 
children.  Then  the  investigation  was  carried  to  the  intermediate 
grades,  and  there  it  was  rather  scattering.  Many  wanted  to  be 
like  the  teacher,  and  some  wanted  to  be  like  mother.  Quite  a  few 
wanted  to  be  like  Edison  and  other  people  of  prominence.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  Dr.  Jordan  made  tests  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  and  in  Andover,  E'ew  Hampshire,  and  the  one  figure 
that  the  boys  wanted  to  be  like  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  girls 
wanted  to  be  like  Pearl  White !  It  is  funny,  and  yet  it  is  not  so 
funny — it  is  a  shame.  But  until  the  teachers  themselves  have 
attained  a  different  standard,  until  they  are  a  different  people  from 
what  they  are  at  present,  the  children  will  want  just  what  they 
want  now,  for  they  will  pattern  after  the  teacher.  Connected 
with  this  general  subject,  we  had  talks  on  the  teacher's  friends, 
the  teacher  as  an  example,  the  teacher's  word  of  honor,  the 
teacher's  forbearance  and  tolerance,  the  teacher's  faith  in  God, 
the  teacher's  budget  (and  I  do  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  how 
they  divided  their  income  in  the  budget)  ;  community  service,  the 
schoolhouse  as  a  community  center,  Americanizing  the  alien,  the 
teacher  in  the  local  organizations — ^the  grange,  the  clubs,  the 
churches,  the  farm  bureau;  the  teacher  and  the  parents  (and  this 
question  was  treated  exhaustively)  ;  public  exercises,  school  day 
and  picnic  for  the  children;  town  and  county  fairs;  the  teacher 
and  the  superintendent  co-laborers  together  with  God;  our  own 
problems,  trials,  privileges;  the  superintendent's  part  and  the 
teacher's  part.  I  had  superintendents  state  what  they  would  like 
in  a  teacher,  and  the  teachers  discussed:  "What  I  would  like  in 
my  superintendent."  Then  we  had  discussions  on  the  teacher  and 
the  school  board,  teacher  and  pupils,  the  teacher's  responsibility 
for  the  three  phases  of  the  pupil's  life — ^his  body,  his  mind,  and 
his  soul. 
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Of  course,  in  addition  to  these  topics  there  were  the  usual  topics 
vto  be  expected  in  a  course  on  school  management.  I  have  given 
that  course  to  five  different  sections  of  rural  school  teachers,  and 
the  result  has  convinced  me  absolutely  of  two  or  three  things. 
One  of  these  things  is  that  the  teachers  would  be  glad — ^yes,  very 
glad — of  opportunities  for  spiritual  growth.  I  use  the  word 
"spiritual"  advisedly.  It  is  a  matter  of  a  trained  will,  of  knowl- 
edge of  what  you  want,  of  not  being  simply  in  a  treadmill  and 
doing  the  next  thing,  and  the  next  thing,  without  any  idea  of 
where  it  is  leading.  We  must  get  the  boys  and  girls  to  know  that 
they  want  things;  we  must  educate  their  desires.  The  minute  I 
got  my  girls  to  wanting  to  attain  a  fine  posture,  to  get  to  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  pain,  so  that  they  would  sleep  beautifully  and 
feel  wonderfully  rested  in  the  morning — ^the  minute  they  wanted 
it,  they  got  it.  Dr.  Emerson's  classes  for  undernourished  chil- 
dren are  founded  on  the  belief  that  just  as  soon  as  you  can  get  the 
children  to  want  to  gain,  they  will  gain — they  will  go  after  what 
they  want.  I  want  to  say  one  more  thing  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion :  you  cannot  expect  teachers,  any  more  than  boys  and  girls,  to 
want  things  just  because  you  say  they  are  good  for  them.  We  do 
not  most  of  us  do  our  best  work  just  because  someone  else  tells  us 
that  that  is  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for 
us  to  like  to  see  what  return  we  will  have,  ^ow,  I  think  it  is 
ihe  experience  of  nearly  every  one  of  us  who  has  ever  been  "lost" 
in  a  job,  that  we  have  felt  that  we  have  got  a  start  and  we  see  it  go; 
but  when  we  are  starting  the  work  we  are  inclined  to  ask  our- 
selves. How  much  am  I  going  to  get  for  it  ?  Money  is  one  part  of 
the  remuneration,  but  it  is  not  the  only  motive  that  moves  us — it 
is  not  the  only  motive  that  moves  the  teacher.  There  is  another 
motive.  We  all  of  us  like  and  desire  appreciation,  and  we  need 
it.  It  is  another  way,  if  you  like,  of  saying  that  we  all  of  us  need 
and  desire  to  be  loved — we  do,  and  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it. 
We  want  friendship;  we  want  love,  and  in  order  that  we  may 
appear  well  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  appear  well, 
in  order  to  please  our  folk,  we  must  have  the  feeling  that  if  that 
which  we  have  done  is  good,  it  will  be  recognized.  I  think  teachers 
liave  precious  little  social  recognition  and  I  know  that  there  is 
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exceedingly  little  social  recognition  for  the  rural  teacher.  How 
are  we  to  bring  about  a  change  in  these  conditions  ?  We  are  told 
to  think  of  our  problem :  What  is  it  ?  Then,  What  of  it  ?  Then, 
What  shall  we  do  about  it?  I  have  dreams  and  visions.  I  am 
sure  this  thing  must  be  done.  Fine,  splendid  women,  and  big, 
fine  men  must  be  brought  into  our  graded  schools, ,  as  well  as  into 
the  high  schools  and  colleges.  They  must  be  brought  there  and 
held  and  given  a  chance  to  do  great  work  there  or,  in  my  humble 
opinioil,  not  only  is  'New  Hampshire  doomed,  but  this  country  of 
ours  will  never  be  what  the  founders  meant  it  to  be,  and  just  what 
is  to  come  I  do  not  like  to  think.  Therefore,  the  teaching  profes- 
sion must  be  made  attractive,  and  not  simply  by  dealing  out 
salaries  and  raising  the  level  of  salaries,  whether  you  earn  the 
money  or  whether  you  do  not,  but  by  a  real  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  make  school  teaching  a  profession  that  every- 
body would  like  to  get  into.  I  think  that  must  be  done  by  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  communities:  We  must  have  good 
teachers  here,  and  we  will  make  our  community  attractive  to 
teachers.  If  one  has  an  automobile,  she  should  take  the  teachers 
to  ride.  Everybody  who  has  a  home  should  open  it  wide  to 
teachers.  Everybody  who  has  a  deep,  sincere,  earnest  opinion  or 
conviction  connected  with  matters  of  importance  ought  to  get 
hold  of  the  teachers  and  talk  it  out  with  them,  and  not  only  one 
side,  but  both  sides,  should  be  presented  to  them,  and  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  understand  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Teachers  should  be  taken  into  every  woman's  club  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  an  active  part  in  their  meeting.  They  ought 
certainly  to  be  called  upon  to  make  their  contribution  to  the  work. 
We  do  not  get  anything  out  of  any  kind  of  a  proposition  without 
pouring  something  in.  I  think  we  should  arrange  an  exchange  of 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  summer  sessions 
of  formal  Schools.  The  plan  should  be  so  constructed  that  the 
fares  should  cost  the  teacher  nothing,  and  the  schools  should 
arrange  for  the  exchanges.  The  teachers  should  be  the  guests  of 
the  State  and  should  be  shown  the  State.  Teachers  going  to  Hli- 
nois,  Ohio,  or  anywhere  else,  ought  to  be  the  guests  of  the  State 
"when  they  arrive  there,  and  teachers  should  know  America,     "See- 
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America  first" — for  years  that  has  been  a  popular  advertisement, 
and  to  whom  can  this  properly  apply  if  not  to  teachers,  who  have 
all  those  children  to  train  up  to  love  their  country?  Who  else 
should  more  properly  know  America?  The  teachers  should  be 
given  special  privileges,  special  honor,  because  they  are  teachers. 
That  is  what  I  think. 

I  do  not  know,  of  course,  to  what  degree  we  shall  succeed  in  a 
new  plan  that  we  have  of  granting  honors  in  service  to  former 
students  in  the  ^N'ew  Hampshire  !N'ormal  School.  This,  we  believe, 
will  be  an  encouragement  to  former  graduates  of  the  Normal 
School  to  do  constructive  work.  This  service  may  be  along  sev- 
eral lines — ^health  promotion,  enjoyment  of  music  by  pupil  and 
community,  inducing  in  pupils  a  desire  for  higher  education  in 
high  school  or  normal  school;  co-operation  among  teachers, 
teachers  helping  each  other  to  professional  growth  and  efficiency 
and  benefit  to  the  community;  campfire  girls,  boy  scouts,  promo- 
tion of  economic  efiiciency;  legitimate  means  of  making,  saving, 
and  spending  money.  Having  selected  their  line  of  service, 
teachers  should  be  assisted  in  every  possible  way  in  preparation  for 
their  work.  Once  every  six  weeks  they  should  send  in  reports  of 
what  they  have  accomplished.  After  the  examination  of  these 
reports,  criticisms  and  suggestions  will  be  sent  to  each  teacher. 
If  possible,  a  monthly  bulletin  will  be  sent  containing  valuable 
suggestions.  Any  teacher  working  for  honors  in  the  service  may 
secure  a  teacher  and  helper.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  teacher 
shall  present  a  thesis  dealing  with  the  possibilities  of  service  in 
the  chosen  line,  mentioning  successes,  failures,  and  mistakes. 
This  shall  be  certified  by  the  school  superintendent,  after  a 
thorough  examination  by  him,  as  being  a  correct  statement  of  the 
work  done  and  results  attained.  To  each  teacher  complying  with 
the  requirements  who  at  the  end  of  the  year  receives  a  grading  not 
lower  than  C,  and  whose  reports  and  thesis  give  evidence  of  con- 
structive work  and  original  accomplishment,  the  ITormal  School 
will  grant  a  certificate  of  honor  in  service.  A  list  of  honor 
teachers  shall  be  sent  by  the  l^ormal  School  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  to  all  school  superintendents  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  awarding  of  honors,  and  the  lists  furnished  will  specify 
the  lines  of  service. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

In  view  of  the  special  contents  of  this  number  of  Education,  the 
Editor  asked  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  for  latest  sta- 
tistics showing  the  relative  number  of  pupils  in  the  rural  districts  of 
the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  the  city  schools. 
The  reply  is  as  follows : 

Enrollment  in  rural  schools   (including  towns  of  less 

than  2,500  population)    12,615,341 

Enrollment  in  city  schools  (that  is,  cities  of  over  2,500 

population 9,116,999 

These  statistics  enhance  the  value  of  such  gatherings  as  the  Wor- 
cester Convention  for  the  discussion  of  rural  school  problems.  From 
the  rural  districts  will  come  the  greater  number  of  the  leaders  in 
business,  statesmanship,  the  professions,  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
productive  citizens  of  tomorrow.  The  opportunity  and  the  respon- 
fiibility  of  the  rural  school  teachers  are  unsurpassed. 


The  old-style  College  Entrance  Examination, — and  the  same  hind 
of  test  wherever  used, — has  received  "a  black  eye/'  To  cite  one 
authority  only,  among  many.  Dean  Herbert  E.  Hawkes  (as  cited  in 
The  National  School  Digest)  has  condemned  the  system  as  wholly 
misleading  because  entirely  inaccurate.  He  proves  that  the  marking 
of  a  paper  by  different  instructors  in  the  same  department,  or  by  a 
given  instructor  under  varying  conditions  of  temper,  digestion,  and 
other  physical  situations,  varies  in  accordance  with  these  varying 
influences. 

"In  one  test  a  final  examination  paper  in  first  year  high  school 
English  was  graded  by  142  teachers  in  142  high  schools.  The  paper 
was  marked  all  the  way  from  64  to  98  per  cent.  Another  paper  of 
the  same  kind,  rated  by  the  same  142  teachers,  was  graded  from 
50  to  98  per  cent.  A  paper  in  American  history,  graded  by  seventy 
history  teachers,  received  marks  ranging  from  43  to  90.  A  geometry 
paper,  scored  by  114  mathematics  teachers,  was  marked  as  low  as 
28  and  as  high  as  92.'' 

Yet,  by  such  examinations,  for  centuries,  students  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  college  or  rejected.  Many  a  man  who  was  rejected  has 
afterwards  made  good  in  business,  in  politics,  in  statesmanship,  and 
even  in  letters  and  in  the  various  learned  professions.  And,  alas, 
many  another  has  become  discouraged  and  has  drifted  through  life 
in  indolence  and  unproductiveness,  or  has  gone  down,  down,  down, 
into  poverty  and  crime  and  become  a  public  charge  and  a  public  nui- 
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sance.  We  know  of  no  educational  subject  that  should  be  studied 
and  investigated  more  carefully  and  profoundly  than  this  one.  Yet 
it  has  mostly  been  left  in  the  past  to  circumstances,  including  the 
temporary  or  permanent  disposition  and  physical  and  mental  and 
nervous  vagaries  of  the  teacher  or  professor  who  conducted  the  given 
examination^  and  whose  markings  would  decide  the  scholastic  fate  of 
his  pupils. 

We  believe  that  the  plan  of  modern  psychological  tests  is  a  vast 
improvement  upon  the  old  haphazard  method  of  examinations,  oral 
or  written.  But  even  so,  this  method  also  has  its  dangers,  against 
which  all  parties  should  carefully  guard,  lest  injustice  be  done  and 
careers  wrecked.  We  cannot  believe  that  a  single  test  of  any  kind 
should  decide  so  important  a  matter  as  entrance  to  college,  for  instance. 
For  physical  conditions,  mental  conditions,  nervousness,  and  a  variety 
of  other  things  may  put  any  person  into  a  state  of  mind  and  body, 
temporarily,  which  would  make  him  unable  to  react  to  a  given  require- 
ment or  questionnaire,  though  the  next  day,  under  different  conditions, 
he  might  record  a  perfect  reaction  to  the  same  tests.  Here  is  the 
danger  of  examinations  of  any  and  every  kind, — a  danger  which 
should  be  recognized  and  carefully  guarded  against.  The  effect  of  a 
psychological  test  upon  those  who  score  high  would,  of  course,  be 
most  excellent  in  stimulating  ambition  and  developing  self-confidence 
for  further  achievement.  What  we  are  pleading  for  is  'Hhe  other 
feUow.'-'  His  tendency  will  be  to  become  discouraged  and  to  drop  out, 
if  he  is  labeled  second  class,  third  class,  or  defective.  Give  him 
sympathy.  Give  him  several  chances  Study  him  from  different 
angles.  Give  him  time, — before  classifying  him,  before  separating 
him  from  his  comrades  and  from  courses  and  from  incentives  which 
may  bring  out  shortly  the  evidence  that  he,  too,  is  inherently  able 
to  make  good. 


"The  steady  increase  in  extra-curriculum  activities  in  our  colleges 
is  believed  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  much  discussed  decline  in 
our  standards  of  scientific  education.  It  is  believed  also  that  the 
abnormal  development  of  commercialized  inter-collegiate  athletics  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  our  efforts  to  restrict  such  activities  to  sane 
and  reasonable  limits.  Our  standards  cannot  be  materially  improved 
until  the  colleges  divorce  themselves  from  commercialized  athletics^, 
and  this  necessarily  involves  elimination  of  the  high-salaried  profes- 
sional coach  and  correction  of  the  existing  disproportion  in  expendi- 
tures for  athletics  and  for  educational  purposes.  This  is  largely  a 
responsibility  for  those  outside  the  college,  since  the  principal  sup- 
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porting  influences  for  the  present  athletic  system  have  been  found  in 
organized  college  alumni  and  business  men.  The  athletic  program 
now  proposed  for  a  number  of  educational  institutions  cannot  be  justi- 
fied upon  the  basis  of  any  real  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  mass  off 
students  from  the  present  athletic  system.  The  building  of  athletic 
stadia  costing  millions,  while  acute  educational  needs  remain  unsatis- 
fied, is  little  less  than  a  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  education  to  commer- 
cialism. Neither  scientific  training  nor  scientific  research  can  reach 
its  highest  development  while  our  entire  program  for  physical  educa- 
tion concerns  itself  with  an  almost  negligible  minority  of  men  and 
leaves  the  vast  majority  of  students  upon  the  bleachers." 

So  says  E.  G.  Mahin,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Purdue  University. 


The  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Eequirements  announces 
that  its  complete  final  report,  "The  Eeorganization  of  Mathematics  in 
Secondary  Education,'^  will  be  ready  for  distribution  this  month. 
Requests  for  free  copies  of  this  500-page  report  may  be  sent  to  J.  W. 
Young,  chairman,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  Owing  to  the  labor 
and  expense  involved,  the  receipt  of  applications  for  copies  of  the 
report  is  not  in  general  being  individually  acknowledged.  Applicants 
may  rest  assured,  however,  that  their  requests  will  be  filled  when  the 
report  is  ready  for  distribution. 


That  a  tourist's  valuables  are  safer  in  Mexico  than  on  Broadway,  New 
York;  that  there  are  2,000  miles  of  splendid  automobile  roads  under 
construction  there;  that  the  rapid  increase  of  schools,  colleges  and 
normals  is  fast  doing  away  with  illiteracy;  and  that  "there  is  na 
reason  why  our  relations  with  the  sister  republic  to  the  south  should 
not  be  as  amicable  as  those  with  Canada,  and  the  boundary  as  intan- 
gible," are  some  of  the  striking  statements  made  at  assembly  by  Dr. 
Henry  Mace  Payne  of  New  York  City,  mining  engineering  expert,, 
to  students  of  the  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 


In  recognition  of  the  work  done  for  the  children  of  Belgium  in  the 
year  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  Belgian  Government 
has  awarded  a  medal  to  the  Junior  American  Red  Cross,  which  has 
just  been  received  and  is  now  on  display  in  the  museum  at  Red  Cross 
National  Headquarters,  Washington.  The  medal  is  in  the  form  of  a 
plaquette,  which  was  designed  by  the  sculptor,  Rosseau,  and  was  issued 
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by  the  Coniite  Naiional  during  the  war.  On  the  face  of  the  plaquette, 
in  high  relief,  is  the  figure  of  a  mother  bringing  her  child  to  the 
doctor  at  a  Consultation  des  Nourrissons,  where  she  received  medical 
advice  and  proper  food.  The  Coniite  National  was  headed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  the  school  canteens  and  other  activities  of  the 
Junior  Eed  Cross  were  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  that  committee. 
The  work  of  its  child  section,  Aide  et  Protection  aux  Oeuvres  de 
VEnfance,  was  recognized  as  being  so  essential  to  Belgium  that  the 
government  made  it  an  official  organization,  L'Oeuvre  National  de 
VEnfance.  This  is  the  second  medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  Junior 
American  Eed  Cross  by  a  foreign  nation,  the  first  being  presented 
about  a  year  ago  by  the  Italian  Government. 


From  one  of  our  contemporary  educational  papers  we  clip  the  fol- 
lowing,— which  seems  to  us  to  be  excellent  counsel  for  superintendents 
and  school  boards : 

"Last  year  many  schools  were  delayed  and  much  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  suffered  generally,  because  school  bu3dng  of  furniture  and 
supplies  was  held  off  until  the  last  minute.  School  boards  realized 
that  prices  were  declining,  and,  naturally,  wished  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  all  declines  prior  to  the  opening  of  school.  A  'buyers' 
strike^'  was  on.  Jobbers  could  not  foresee  the  avalanche  of  orders 
which  came  swooping  down  on  them  late  in  August  and  early  in 
September.  During  the  summer  a  light  trade  was  indicated,  conse- 
quently small  stocks  were  carried.  The  heavy  and  sudden  sweep  of 
orders  for  immediate  delivery  in  early  fall  quickly  absorbed  these 
small  stocks  and  created  an  abnormal  demand  upon  the  manufacturer. 
Confusion,  delays,  and  disappointments  resulted.  Schools  criticised 
the  supply  houses,  who,  in  turn,  criticised  the  factories.  The  dis- 
satisfaction was  general,  and  in  many  cases  developed  into  bitterness. 
Schools  cannot  hope  to  gain  by  holding  off  ordering  until  late  sum- 
mer. On  the  contrary,  orders  placed  early  in  the  season  are  likely 
to  secure  lower  prices  than  those  placed  later.  In  addition,  early 
ordering  for  future  shipment  will  promote  prompt  deliveries  and 
general  satisfaction.  Goods  will  be  more  carefully  selected,  better 
packed  and  delivered  on  time,  if  the  school  boards  will  make  up  their 
lists  of  requirements  and  get  their  orders  in  not  later  than  July." 


Book  Reviews 


So  many  books  are  «ent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  It  is  impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  and  publishers,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

HOW  TO  COACH  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  TRACK  TEAM.  By  Sam  Barry, 
Director  of  Athletics,  Knox  College.  Wilson  Athletic  Library,  Thomas 
E.  Wilson  &  Company,  New^  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

This  latest  pamphlet  in  the  "Wilson  Athletic  Library"  has  an  especial 
interest  for  schoolmen,  because  it  represents  a  new  side  of  the  pedagogy 
of  sports.  For  the  past  half-dozen  years  and  more  the  Western  univer- 
sities have  been  offering  courses,  of  technical  lectures  and  class  exercises 
for  students  who  were  looking  forward  to  entering  the  highly  special- 
ized athletic  branch  of  the  teaching  profession.  Even  the  cultural  col- 
leges have  taken  up  the  idea,  so  that  Knox  College,  for  example,  has 
an  advanced  course  in  physical  education  work  with  theoretical  and 
"laboratory"  work  for  athletes  who  expect  to  be  high  school  teachers 
of  physical  training.  It  is  inevitable  that  in  a  small  school  the  same 
man  will  be  teacher  of  physical  training,  teacher  of  one  or  two  other 
subjects,  and  coach  of  all  the  teams.  It  is  for  this  busy  educator  that 
Coach  Barry's  little  book  is  chiefly  intended.  It  is  addressed,  not  to  the 
athlete  himself,  but  to  his  instructor.  The  high  school  boy  who  "goes 
out  for  track"  may  learn  much  from  the  book,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
emphasis  is  upon  what  the  coach  or  director  should  know  and  how  he 
should  impart  the  knowledge  to  his  aspiring  youngsters.  The  sixty 
pages  are  compactly  informative,  plainly  written,  with  few  flourishes 
and  little  of  the  technical  slang  that  might  confuse  the  young  teacher 
whom  the  force  of  circumstances  compels  to  undertake  the  burden  of 
coaching  a  track  team.  Sections  on  the  treatment  of  athletic  injuries 
and  the  organization  of  a  track  meet  are  particularly  helpful.  This 
book  seems  a  worthy  pioneer  in  a  new  field  of  pedagogical  textbook 
making. — Eeview  by  E.  C.  W.,  Knox  College. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  A  SECRETARY.  By  Arthur  L.  Church.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.    Price  $1.75  net. 

A  much  needed  volume,  presenting  the  claims  of  secretaryship  to  the 
respect  of  the  public  and  setting  forth  its  attractiveness  to  young  people 
as  a  useful  and  remunerative  career.  The  author  has  found  that  there 
is  a  dearth  of  materials  in  the  shape  of  books  and  articles  upon  this 
subject.  He  has  had  to  study  it,  de  novo,  and  he  has  done  his  work  in  a 
way  that  will  win  the  gratitude  of  many  already  "placed"  and  many 
more  who  are  looking  forward  toward  this  modem  and  worthy  prof ession». 
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WOULD  HISTOEY.     By  Hutton  Webster,  Ph.D.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

It  is  well  that  a  thoroughly  competent  scholar  and  experienced  teacher 
should  have  attempted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  large  number  of  students 
in  our  schools  who  get  practically  all  their  knowledge  of  history  in 
about  one  year  in  the  high  school.  A  subject  so  large  as  that  presented 
by  the  entire  history  of  the  world  is  not  easily  condensed  into  a  single 
volume.  It  requires  a  scholar  of  ripe  scholarship  and  extraordinary 
judgment  to  select  that  which  should  be  excluded  and  that  which  should 
be  admitted  to  a  book  intended  to  meet  such  a  need.  Yet  there  should 
be  such  a  text  book.  Every  educated  person  must  have  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive and  accurate  conception  of  what  lies  back  of  the  civilization 
of  his  own  day,  leading  up  to  and  in  large  measure  accounting  for  thp 
life  and  opportunities  that  he  enjoys.  Otherwise  he  would  not  be  a 
truly  educated  person.  A  somewhat  careful  examination  of  this  book 
will  convince  the  reader  that  it  is  adequate  to  the  purpose  named.  It 
opens  with  a  chapter  on  prehistoric  times ;  it  traces  human  progress  in 
its  upward  march  from  the  stone  age  to  the  present.  It  gives  broad 
outlines  of  important  stages  of  progress.  It  opens  the  way  for  more 
particularized  studies  if  time  and  opportunity  allows.  It  is  well  ar- 
ranged, and  the  table  of  contents,  maps,  plates,  suggestions  for  further 
study,  etc.,  are  all  valuable  and  alluring  for  further  study.  There  are 
more  than  750  pages,  including  indexes,  tables,  etc.  There  are  many 
high  class  illustrations. 

COLLEGE  TEACHING.  Edited  by  Paul  Klapper,  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  With  an  Introduction  by  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University.  World  Book  Company. 
Price  $4.50. 

This  is  a  book  of  583  pages,  containing  contributions  by  thirty-one 
leading  authorities  on  the  various  subjects  taught  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States,  both  large  and  small.  There  is  a  con- 
sistent common  aim  in  all  the  chapters, — which  is,  to  set  forth  the  reason 
and  method  of  each  subject  as  a  subject  for  the  college  curriculum  and 
to  show  it^  effects  upon  the  national  standards  of  scholarship  and  after- 
college  service  in  practical  American  life.  There  are  three  "Introductory 
Studies"  on  the  following  subjects:  History  and  Present  Tendencies  in 
the  American  College;  Professional  Training  for  College  Teaching;  and 
General  Principles  of  College  Teaching.  Part  Two  gives  account  of 
The  Sciences,  six  separate  chapters,  each  by  an  expert  who  has  made  a 
life-work  and  reputation  in  his  particular  science.  Part  Three  contains 
nine  chapters  on  the  Social  Sciences, — economics,  sociology,  history^ 
political  science,  philosophy,  ethics,  psychology,  history  of  education, 
theory    of    education.     Part   Four  treats    of   Language   and  Literature. 
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Part  Five  takes  up  the  Arts.  Part  Six  treats  of  Vocational  subjects. 
This  volume  will  be  of  great  value  in  several  vs^ays.  It  will  furnish 
college  authorities  with  a  standard  by  which  to  test  efficiency;  it  will 
aid  the  individual  professor  or  candidate  for  a  professorship  in  accu 
rately  determining  what  will  be  expected  of  him;  it  will  inform  the 
public  of  the  standards  and  aims  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  and 
will  thus  set  forward  the  popular  estimate  of  their  use  and  value. 

NEW  CHAMPION  SPELLING  BOOK.  By  Warren  E.  Hicks.  American 
Book  Company. 

A  new  edition  of  an  old  and  deservedly  popular  and  widely  useful 
book.  It  is  brought  up  to  the  times  and  recognizes  the  new  ideals  and 
the  new  words  brought  into  prominence  by  researches  such  as  those  of 
specialists  like  Ayers,  Cook,  Pryor,  and  others.  There  are  six  sections, 
each  designed  to  cover  the  spelling  lessons  of  a  year. 

COMMUNITY  OEGANIZATION.  By  Joseph  Kinmont  Hart.  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Belonging  to  the  Social  Welfare  Library,  this  book  is  the  outgrowth 
of  many  years'  practical  w^ork  in  couMoaunity  life  in  Western  states, 
where  w-ide  opportunity  is  afforded  to  workers  for  country  and  civic 
uplift.  The  book  is  founded  upon  basic  principles  of  pedagogy  and 
economic  theory,  and  demonstrates  the  practical  value  of  educational 
and  sociological  thinking. 

THE  MAN  OF  TOMORROW.  By  Claude  Richards.  T.  Y.  Crowell 
Company. 

A  practical  book  of  vocational  guidance.  It  is  addressed  to  young 
men  but  includes,  so  far  as  general  principles  go,  young  women  as  well. 
It  is  a  book  which  will  inspire  ambition  in  any  young  person  to  select 
carefully  and  wisely  the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  life.  It  will  aid  iu 
finding  the  adaptation  which  will  put  the  individual  in  his  or  her  right 
place, — equipped  for  success.  It  will  also  greatly  aid  teachers  in  the 
advice  which  they  are  so  often  asked  for,  as  to  what  work  or  profession 
their  individual  pupils  should  choose. 

SONS  OF  LIBERTY.     By  Walter  A.  Dyer.    Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  times  of  Paul  Revere.  The  plot  is  laid  in 
Boston  in  the  times  when  our  forefathers  were  building  "better  than  they 
Juiew."  It  is  a  story  that  is  full  of  spirit,  and  any  red-blooded  boy  would 
like  it.  At  the  same  time  it  teaches  historical  facts  and  patriotic  prin- 
ciples. 
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DEVELOPING 
MENTAL  POWER 

By  George  Melcolm  Stratton 

This  latest  volume  in  the  Riverside 
Educational  Monographs  gives  a 
simple,  clear  account  and  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  mind.  The  April 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology  says  of  it, — 

**  As  delightful  and  stimulating  a  book 
for  teachers  as  has  appeared  since  James's 
Talki.  .  .  .  Every  teacher  should  spend 
an  evening  with  this  sane  and  stimulating 
essay  which  does  not  emphasize  knowl- 
edge less  but  character  more.'* 

80  cents,  postpaid 
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Samples  to  Superintendents  and  Teachers 
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SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


Special    Introductory    Offer 
FIFTY   ROTB-SOIffGS 

FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS 
By  Jean  M.  Loughridge 

Will  Earhart,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  writes  as 
follows  :  **  In  my  estimation  the  spirit  of  childhood  is  expressed  more 
perfectly  in  these  songs  by  Miss  Loughridge  than  in  any  other  book  of 
songs  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  is  on  the  market." 

This  is  an  appreciation  worth  having,  and  we  are  convinced  that  others 
interested  in  school  work  will  echo  Mr.  Earhart's  words  if  they  will 
examine  this  exceedingly  attractive  book.  In  bright  words,  winsome 
and  practical  melodies,  and  a  reflection  of  the  child's  viewpoint  these 
songs  are  exceptional. 

Bound  in  heavy  Kraft  paper,  price  75  cents 
Introduction  price,  50  cents  postpaid 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  178-179  Tremont  St.  Boston,  10 

—ORDER    OF    YOUR    LOCAL    DEALER- 
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COLLEONI  by  Verochio,  31>^  x  27  in. 

23  MASTERPIECES  of 
CLASSICAL  SCULPTURE 

Reproduced    from  photos   taken 
from  the  originals.     $4  per  print. 


FACSIMILE  REPRODUCTIONS 

After  old  and   modern  masters. 


COLORED  ARTIST'S  LITHOS 

For  class-room  decoration. 


PORTFOLIOS 

On  old  and  modern  artists. 


25%    Special    Discount 
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HITCHCOCK'S 

JUNIOR  ENGLISH  BOOK 

is  being  widely  considered 
for  use  next  fall.  Are 
you  interested  in  a  book 
built  on  wide  experience 
and  pronounced  the  best 
of  this  author's  texts  on 
English   Composition  ? 


HENRI  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

N«w  York        B«itoB        GbiMtfe        Su  FraMltoo 


YOU  CAN  EARN  $100  A  WEEK 


THIS  SUMMER  WITH 


THE 

NEW 


INDEXED  BIBLE 


This  new  Bible  U  alphabeticallr  arranged  and 

is  to  completelr  indexed  and  claMified  that  you 

can  find  anything  in  it  at  easily  as  you 

can  find  a  word  in  a  dictionary. 

That  is  why  it  sells  so  easily. 

Teachers   frequently   earn    from   $25   to    $50 

in    a    single    day    with    the    New    Indexed 

Bible  working  through  Churches,  Sun> 

day  Schools  and  Bible  Classes. 

Bible  representatives  command  the  respect  of 

the  best  people  everywhere  they  go.    The  Holy^ 

Bible  has  2000  years  of  good  will  back 

of  it  and  as  a  book  it  will  always 

be  the  world's  best  seller. 

To   any   teacher   (man  or   woman)   interested 

in   summer   or   permanent   employment   wo 

will  send    a   sample    prospectus   on 

request,    free    of   charge.     State 

qualifications  in  first  letter. 
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We  have,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  publication  in  EDUCATION,  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  strong,  scholarly  and  interesting  contributions  by  educators  of  high  standing  and 
wide  influence.  We  are  continually  receiving  such  contributions, — from  those  who  have 
worked  out  educational  problems  and  made  new  discoveries  which  they  know  will  be  helpful 
to  other  workers  in  the  same  field.  We  will  not  announce,  in  this  number,  the  titles  of 
papers  which  we  shall  present  in  our  September  issue;  but  we  promise  that  they  will  be  full 
of  help  and  inspiration  to  our  readers  as  they  take  up  the  duties  of  a  new  school  year.  We 
have  ideals  to  measure  up  to  as  we  contemplate  the  Forty-Third  Tear  and  Volume  of 
EDUCATION,  which  will  begin  with  our  next  number.  The  present  Editor  came  upon  the 
editorial  staff  of  this  magazine  in  May,  1892,  and  has  thus  been  with  it  in  a  continuous  ser- 
vice of  over  thirty  years.  The  magazine  has  been  saved  and  bound  into  annual  volumes,  for 
permanent  preservation  and  educational  research  purposes,  by  a  very  large  number  of  the 
leading  Universities,  Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  Public  Libraries  of  the  country.  It  has  a 
considerable  Foreign  Circulation.  Will  you  not  (1)  continue  your  subscription;  (2)  recom- 
mend it  to  others;  or  (3)  if  not  a  subscriber,  send  us  your  order, — to  begin  with  the  number 
for  September?    Thank  you !    The  Editor. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  John  R.  Gregg,  author  of  Gregg's  Shorthand  and  president  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  has  sailed  for  a  six  months'  stay  in  Great  Britain,  where  he  will 
be  engaged  in  introducing  the  Gregg  system  into  many  of  the  private  commercial  schools  of 
the  Kingdom.  The  adoption  of  the  system  has  already  proceeded  so  far  as  to  give  the  sys- 
tem two  of  the  largest  chains  of  schools  in  the  Kingdom,  with  centres  located  in  many  of 
the  principal  cities.  Mr.  Gregg  is  accompanied  by  some  of  his  associates,  experts  in  com- 
mercial education,  who  will  assist  him  in  training  teachers  and  in  reorganizing  the  schools 
on  the  successful  plans  followed  in  America.  With  headquarters  in  London,  Mr.  Gregg 
expects  to  visit  and  lecture  in  the  more  important  cities  of  the  Kingdom. 


THE  BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU,  Inc. 

"  Service  where  Service  Counts  '' 

We  offer  personal  and  discriminating  Service  to   members 
and  employers  alike. 

6IO-I2-I3  Witherspoon  Building.       H       ^       Philadelphia.  Penndw. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 


Offers  to  i^raduates  of  Colleges^  Normal  and  High  Schools  excellent  courses  in  Elocution,  Physical  and 
Voice  Culture,  Dramatic  and  Platform  Work,  Literature,  and  Pedagogy.  Summer  and  Evening 
G>unes«  Largest  and  Best  Expression  School  in  the  countrv.  Many  teachers  placed  each  year* 
Degrees  granted,    HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston,  Mass. 


ATTEND  TO  THIS  IN  YOUR  SUMMER  VACATION  !      I     I 

iVH4T?  M^HV? 

\our  ntagaxlnm  Subscription  LM,  of  Coutae 

Otherwise  you  will  miss  some  of  the  important  first  numbers  in  September.  You  will  be  busier 
after  school  opens.  FIX  IT  UP  NOW !  We  take  subscriptions  for  all  magazines.  We  give  you  the 
best  Clubbing  Rates,  and  Prompt  Service.     TRY  US ! 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  -  120  Boylston  Street,  •  Boston,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  VIEWS  OF  WASHINGTON 


REAL  SNAPPY  SNAPSHOTS  ;  4x5.  CAPITOL,  LIBRARY,  WHITE  HOUSE,  etc. 
C  for  60  cents  ;  14  for  $1.00  ;  sample  10  cents.  8  x  10  enlargement  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
colored  and  framed,  $6.75  ;   retails  $8.00  to  $10.00.    Send  today. 
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BOOKS     ON      PHYSICAL     TRAININQ     by      WILLIAM    A.    8TECHER.     B.     S.    C. 

Director  of  Physical  Education  in  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gamei  and  Dances.  Third  Revised  Edition,  8vo., net,  $2.75 

Theory  aid  Practice  of  Edacational  Gymnastics,  8vo.,  194  pp.,  with  174  illustrations,      .    .    net,  $1.75 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Edacational  Gymnastics  for  Boys'  and  Girls'  High  Schools, net,  $1.35 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Edacational  Gymnastics  for  Junior  High  Schools, net,  $1.75 

Phyiial  Training  Leiioni  for  Backward  Classes,  Paper, net,  $0.50 

Published  by  JOHN  JOS.  McVEY.      -     1229  Arch  Street,     -     Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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INFORMAL   ORAL 
COMPOSITION 

...By... 
George  Pickett  Wilson,  University  of  Wisconsin 

TTHE  emphasis  now  being  placed  on  oral  composition  is  not  a  fad,  but 
is  here  to  stay.  And  why  should  it  not  ?  We  speak  a  hundred 
times  for  once  that  we  write.  Everyone,  no  matter  what  his  profession 
or  business,  has  to  speak  informally  every  day.  His  very  success  and 
happiness  in  life  depends  on  his  ability  to  express  his  ideas  orally  in  a  clear, 
forceful,  and  interesting  manner. 

Professor  Wilson  is,  we  believe,  the  first  person  to  work  out  a  com- 
plete and  thorough,  yet  simple  system  of  oral  composition.  We  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  points  in  his  book : 

1.  The  subject  is  divided  into  three  forms:  {a)  the  first  form 
teaches  the  student  to  re-tell  in  his  own  language  what  some 
one  else  has  composed ;  {b)  the  second  form  teaches  how  to 
collect  material  and  arrange  a  unified  oral  composition  ;  and 
{c)  a  third  form  which  teaches  how  to  handle  impromptu  an 
oral  composition. 

2.  Each  chapter  discusses  the  theory  of  some  particular  aspect 
of  oral  composition,  and  contains  illustrative  material  which 
makes  clear  to  the  student  just  what  is  expected  of  him. 

3.  Exercises  for  both  oral  and  written  work  are  given,  thus 
demonstrating  the  kinship  of  the  two  types  of  expression. 

4.  The  book  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  years  of  studying  and 
teaching  oral  composition  to  various  types  of  students  :  high 
school  and  college  students,  boys  and  girls,  American  and 
foreign-born. 

Examine  this  book  at  once,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  just  what  you 
have  been  wanting  to  round  out  your  composition  course,  to  make  it  more 
interesting,  stimulating,  and  valuable. 
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Biology: 
Its  Educational  Value  Socially  Considered 

John  C.  Page,  West  E"ewbuey,  Mass. 
jj«iiiiiiimniiimimiic|;^    the    ancient    temple   of   Apollo    at   Delphi   was 
I      ^i^      I    inscribed  the  immortal  maxim  "Gnothi  Seauton'^: 
I      11      I    ^^Ejiow  Thyself."     And  the  wisdom  within  those 
I  I   words  will  continue  to  carry  down  through  the  ages. 

SiiiiiiniiiiiDnHniiiiiK^  Man  is  an  animal.  It  is  true  that  he  is  "fearfully 
I  I    and  wonderfully  made,"  but  he  is  nevertheless  an 

I  I   animal,    and,    as    Dr.    Dearborn   has    said,    "Our 

4»]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiMiiiiit4*  .      ^  ^  .        \ 

motives — ^however  high  we  may  conceive  them — 

grow  out  of  the  needs  of  the  organism."  In  order  to  know  our- 
selves,— to  know  and  understand  society  which  is  merely  groups 
of  beings  like  ourselves, — ^we  must  know  the  organism  man. 

Biology  is  fundamental.  Elementary  biology,  in  its  properly 
conceived  form,  studies  man  and  pictures  him  in  his  proper  set- 
ting as  one  living  creature  amongst  a  world  of  others  with  which 
he  has  relationship  sometimes  intimate  and  always  vital.  It  is 
the  root  and  trunk  subject  from  which  spring  all  the  deliquescent 
branches  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  life  in  all  its  manifold 
manifestations.  It  is  unique,  and  no  other  subject  can  take  its 
place  for  this  reason. 

The  scope  of  biology  is  overwhelmingly  large.     It  deals  with. 
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plants  and  animals,  therefore  with  humans.  It  comprehends 
many  subjects  heretofore  given  special  names,  but  it  is  not  a 
combination  of  them  any  more  than  a  trunk  is  the  combination  of 
of  its  branches.  Fundamental  though  it  is,  its  breadth  taxes  to 
the  utmost  a  teacher's  power  of  selective  judgment,  particularly 
in  the  elementary  stage . 

In  this  paper  I  shall  be  concerned  chiefly  with  the  potentialities 
in  elementary  biology,  socially  considered.  I  shall  assume  that 
the  teacher's  power  of  selective  judgment  is  firmly  rooted  in  an 
adequate  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  sociological  objec- 
tives in  education.  To  this  end  I  shall  discard  at  once  (as  all 
worthwhile  teachers  have  done  long  ago)  such  concepts  of  elemen- 
tary biology  as  the  following:  a  course  in  comparative  anatomy; 
a  hodgepodge  of  old-fashioned  botany,  zoology,  and  physiology; 
an  abstract  and  philosophical  examination  of  evolutionary 
theories;  detailed  structural  studies  of  type  forms.  By  this  I 
do  not  want  the  reader  to  assume  that  I  do  not  value  the  "pure" 
sciences  at  their  true  worth  when  in  the  proper  setting.  On  the 
contrary  they  were  my  first  love,  along  with  mathematics  and  the 
classical  branches.  But  as  educators  we  have  all  learned  our 
lesson, — or  soon  will  learn  it.  We  are  dealing  with  the  masses, 
and  the  world  is  evolving  and  getting  more  and  more  complex; 
we  must  learn  efficiency  and  in  everything  aim  more  or  less 
directly  at  social  service. 

"What,  then,  shall  biology  include;  and  in  what  way  do  these 
subjects  administer  to  the  individual  and  to  society? 

First,  health.  It  is  in  biology  that  a  pupil  usually  gets  his  first 
principles  of  health  culture.  It  is  true  that  a  person  may  get  his 
adequate  training  in  taking  care  of  his  body  in  specialized  courses 
in  physical  training.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  pupils  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  complete  it  there.  '  But  physical  education  like ' 
a  legion  of  other  subjects,  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  biological 
tree.  And  in  many  rural  schools  which  do  not  include  physical 
education,  biology  assumes  the  entire  burden. 

To  argue  the  value  of  health  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation 
would  be  a  waste  of  words.     "Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano"  is  a 
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good  old  adage  of  the  Latin  poet  Juvenal;  it,  too,  will  always 
stand.  Perhaps  the  best  service  that  any  one  could  perform  in 
this  connection  would  be  merely  to  emphasize  the  value  over  and 
over  again ;  then  tie  up  the  emphasis  with  the  crying  need.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  educational  gatherings  in 
recent  years  has  been  evidence  of  the  wide-spread  feeling  that  our 
schools  must  in  the  future  afford  more  and  better  health  instruc- 
tion for  the  pupils  than  they  have  in  the  past.  One  has  but  to 
point  to  the  results  of  the  physical  examinations  of  our  boys  prior 
to  their  enlistment  for  service  in  the  recent  World  War,  and  to 
note  the  percentage  of  rejections,  to  see  the  possibility  for  social 
service  which  biology  has  in  this  field. 

.  As  a  first  corollary  to  health  comes  sex  instruction.  I  realize 
full  well  that  this  is  a  delicate  subject,  but  it  is  one  of  such  vital 
importance  socially  that  we  must  face  it  squarely.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  of  a  greater  work  among  boys  than  wholesome  whole- 
souled  education  in  this  respect.  Lack  of  it  has  undermined 
many  a  promising  career. 

Throughout  this  paper  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  potentiali- 
ties in  biology.  I  am,  alas  all  too  well  aware  that  many  of  our 
biology  courses  are  farcical  as  far  as  any  real  personal  or  social 
values  to  the  masses  are  concerned.  But  this  is  the  fault  of  the 
teacher  or  the  administration,  not  of  the  subject.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  to  assume,  among  other  things,  that  sex  instruction  as  such 
should  be  definitely  and  directly  given  in  a  course  in  biology. 
That  matter  will  of  course  have  to  be  determined  by  the  bent  of 
the  social  mind  of  the  conmaunity  in  which  the  school  is  located, 
and  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  teaeher  in  charge  of  the 
biological  department.  But  I  do  agree  with  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  President-Emeritus  of  Harvard,  and  President  of  the 
'American  Federation  of  Sex  Hygiene,  when  he  gave  his  approval 
to  the  statement  "that  biology  is  the  only  subject  in  which  these 
facts  can  be  presented  in  a  normal  way."  I  do  see  the  poten- 
tialities in  biology  in  this  respect.  We  all  grant  that  the  child 
must  know;  but  how  is  he  to  learn?  Statistics  show  that  both 
parents  and  doctors  fail  pitifully  to  act,  and  that  the  practical 
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work  of  the  clergyman  is  small.  If  it  does  not  seem  wise  for  even 
the  biological  departments  of  our  public  schools  to  assume  the 
direct  burden  of  this  education,  they  can  at  least  agitate  the  sub- 
ject sufficiently  to  give  placement  to  the  responsibility.  This  in 
itself  would  be  a  social  service. 

Again,  would  time  not  be  wasted  in  writing  further  to  emphasize 
the  need  ?  A  word  will  suffice.  Neglecting  altogether  the  fright- 
ful results  of  self-abuse  through  ignorance,  and  considering 
another  biological  side,  namely  disease,  I  will  quote  Dr.  Prince 
Morrow  of  the  Society  of  Moral  and  Social  Prophylaxis:  ^Two 
hundred  thousand  persons  walk  the  streets  of  l!^ew  York  City 
loaded  with  venereal  diseases.  To  stem  this  tide  of  disaster  is 
the  work  of  the  preacher,  the  physician  and  the  parent — ^materially 
aided  by  teachers  of  Biology." 

In  practice,  most  biology  teachers  deem  it  unwise  at  the  present 
time  to  agitate  any  direct  form  of  sex  instruction,  but  even  this 
does  not  mean  that  they  perform  no  social  service  in  this  respect. 
A  capable  teacher  can  and  will  impart  many  valuable  facts  by 
connotation.  He  may  start  with  pollination  in  flowers.  This 
makes  an  excellent  beginning.  Fishes  and  amphibia  with  their 
milt  and  eggs  will  come  still  nearer  to  the  point.  When  he  comes 
to  birds  he  may  bring  out  the  mating  instinct,  the  establishment 
•of  homes,  the  care  of  young.  He  may  even  proceed  with  caution 
into  mammals.  If  the  master  in  charge  of  all  this  be  cultured, 
and  possessed  of  a  mind  and  personality  that  measure  up  to  his 
calling,  he  will  awaken  no  morbid  interest,  but  instead  will  bring 
a  clear  light  of  understanding.  He  will  awaken,  if  anything  a 
spirit  of  gallantry  in  the  boys,  and  in  the  girls  one  of  faithfulness 
and  parental  instinct.  In  general  it  is  within  his  power  to  in- 
spire a  high  sense  of  social  responsibility  brought  about  through  a 
true  understanding  of  the  instincts  underlying  the  formation  of 
a  home. 

The  next  field  of  social  service  for  biology  is  eugenics.  The 
importance  of  this  no  one  can  doubt.  All  biologists  and  sociolo- 
gists will  agree  that  the  future  welfare  of  mankind  is  inseparably 
tied  up  witii  the  practical  application  of  some  form  of  eugenics. 
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Its  principles  should  be  known,  and  there  is  no  place  so  well 
adapted  to  it  in  the  high  school  curriculum  as  biology.  This  and  a 
hundred  other  facts  make  me  almost  a  radical  concerning  biology. 
Its  importance  grows  upon  me  daily,  and  cause  my  life's  ideals  to 
be  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  promulgation  of  the  study  of 
rational  biology  teaching.  I  speak  with  thirteen  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  and  experimentation  behind  me.  I  consider  the 
position  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  virtually  crowding  biology  out  of 
its  schools  to  be  an  indefensible  one ;  and  I  look  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  chair  for  the  study  of  the  teaching  of  biology  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Harvard  University. 

Eugenics  can  and  should  be  taught  in  two  ways.  Either  would 
be  incomplete  without  the  other.  In  the  first  place  the  back- 
ground should  be  prepared  by  a  study  of  the  principles  of  heredity 
among  plants  and  animals.  Practical  and  familiar  illustrations 
should  be  chosen,  and  if  possible  illustrated  by  experiments. 
"Next,  eugenics  can  and  should  be  taught  directly.  The  Juke  and 
Kallikak  families  can  be  compared  with  the  descendants  of  John- 
athan  Edwards.  When  a  pupil  has  these  facts  clearly  in  his 
mind's  eye  and  has  the  proper  mental  "set,"  the  capable  teacher 
can  easily  rise  to  the  occasion  and  say  a  few  words  about  choice  in 
marriage  (just  the  right  number — not  too  many)  that  may  prove 
of  profound  service  to  the  adolescent  that  is  absorbing  to  them. 
Rightly  chosen  words  and  thoughts  could  not  jar  upon  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  most  fastidious  pupil  or  parent, — or  yet  give  dis- 
couragement to  any  in  the  audience  whose  parentage  happened  to 
be  inferior. 

The  next  field  for  social  ^rvice  in  biology  is  sanitation.  In 
this  connection  I  shall  give  an  interesting  quotation.  It  is  so 
typical  that  I  am.  going  to  venture  it  even  though  it  is  of  con- 
siderable length.  It  is  from  an  article  written  by  Jean  Dawson, 
at  that  time  of  the  Cleveland  N^ormal  School.  It  was  published 
in  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  April,  1912.  The  original 
was  written  by  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  Cleveland  iJ^ormal  School, 
and  begins  on  page  319.     The  quotation  follows: 
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"Both  the  housekeeping  and  the  health  of  the  members  of  our 
family  have  been  improved  by  the  application  of  my  knowledge 
of  civic  biology. 

"Before  I  studied  bacteriology  .in  the  normal  school,  our  house 
was  kept  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  what  is  is  to-day. 
Although  it  was  what  any  good  housekeeper  would  have  termed 
clean,  it  was  not  a  model  of  sanitation.  The  feather  duster  was 
ever  in  use,  spreading  dust  and  germs  throughout  the  air.  The 
windows  were  opened  only  on  cleaning  days;  the  temperature  of 
the  rooms  was  always  80°  F.  and  above;  the  shades  were  usually 
drawn  during  the  day,  especially  in  the  unused  rooms,  and  the 
floors  were  covered  with  heavy  carpets.  In  the  summer,  flies  were 
present,  no  matter  how  well  the  house  was  screened.  Although  we 
felt  their  annoyance,  we  never  dreamed  that  they  were  carrying 
germs  from  one  place  to  another  and  into  our  home.  No  one  ever 
thought  that  they  could  be  exterminated,  we  had  always  had  flies, 
and  we  supposed  that  we  must  always  have  them. 

"These  conditions  no  longer  exist.  In  planning  and  caring  for 
our  new  home,  civic  biology  decided  many  points.  In  the  first 
place,  we  chose  a  lot  out  of  the  city,  in  a  high  open  space  near 
the  lake.  The  floors  of  our  house  are  all  polished,  covered  only 
with  small  rugs,  here  and  there,  which  are  easily  carried  out  of 
doors  and  shaken.  A  vacuum  cleaner  now  does  the  sweeping,  and 
either  an  oiled  or  wet  dust  cloth  is  used.  We  now  open  the  win- 
doiws  every  day,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  we  keep  the 
temperature  between  68°  and  70°  F.  The  windows  are  free  from 
curtains,  which  are  merely  dust  catchers,  and  added  labor  to  keep 
clean.  The  shades  are  seldom  down.  Our  house  is  nearly  as 
light  as  a  greenhouse,  there  are  so  many  windows  in  it.  There 
are  no  dark  corners,  where  germs  may  collect  and  live  without 
disturbance.  'No  less  than  three  porches  would  suit  us  now,  a 
large  porch  across  the  front  of  the  house,  one  at  the  back,  and  a 
sleeping  porch  upstairs,  the  whole  width  of  the  house.  After 
learning  the  value  of  sleeping  out  of  doors  we  never  could  own  a 
house  without  such  a  sleeping  porch. 
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"The  fly  problem  is  now  being  solved  in  our  home  as  well  as 
in  others  near  by,  as  a  result  of  civic  biology.  With  a  doing  away 
of  the  breeding  places,  and  the  use  of  traps,  we  will  soon  need  no 
screens.  Last  summer  the  flies  were  in  the  traps  instead  of  in  the 
house,  and  who  knows  how  much  disease  was  prevented  by  the 
elimination  of  these  insects  from  the  home?  The  study  of 
biology  in  the  school  has  had  its  influence  in  the  method  of  pre- 
paring and  caring  for  our  food.  We  no  longer  allow  the  milk 
to  stand  in  a  warm  place  or  uncovered,  since  I  have  learned  how 
rapidly  germs  multiply  in  milk  under  such  conditions.  Our 
water  is  also  boiled  and  cooled  to  render  it  safe  for  drinking 
purposes.  We  are  very  careful  about  buying  edibles  which  are 
exposed  to  dust  or  handling  of  other  people.  Not  one  of  us  would 
think  of  using  a  public  drinking  cup  or  towel.  Of  course  we 
knew  it  was  not  just  the  right  thing  to  use  the  public  towels,  etc, 
before  we  studied  biology,  but  until  we  knew  why  we  were  not  so 
careful. 

"The  health  of  each  member  of  the  family  has  also  been  benefited 
by  the  knowledge.  Our  endurance  has  been  increased,  through 
daily  walks  in  the  fresh  air  and  refreshing  cold  baths  in  the 
morning.  Since  we  know  about  how  much  food  and  sleep  a  person 
ought  to  have  under  certain  conditions,  we  now  keep  at  the  top 
notch  of  efficiency.  Minor  ailments  have  entirely  disappeared 
from  our  family,  and  we  no  longer  catch  every  disease  that  comes 
along.  My  desire  for  a  garden  and  for  taming  birds  has  arisen 
directly  from  my  study  of  biology.  We  are  now  planning  to 
beautify  our  home  grounds,  and  to  cultivate  the  soil  about  it." 

The  girl  had  evidently  become  an  enthusiast ;  so,  to  get  a  rational 
point  of  view  we  must  make  several  discounts.  First,  we  must 
discoimt  the  fact  that  she  was  probably  working  under  a  superior 
teacher,  one  who  might  have  produced  excellent  results  in  other 
subjects  as  well.  Secondly,  we  must  discount  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  things  might  have  been  learned  elsewhere, — for  example 
in  a  home-making  department, — even  if  she  had  never  taken 
biology.  But,  when  all  the  discounts  are  made,  we  still  have 
enough  left  for  biology  to  stand  on  its  own  legs  in  this  respect  as 
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a  great  social  benefactor.  And  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  very  many  scliools  throughout  the  country  that  do 
not  have,  for  example,  home-making  departments.  In  these 
schools  biology  becomes  the  only  study  in  which  these  things  may 
be  learned.  Even  more  important,  we  must  remember  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  pupils  within  the  schools  which  do  have 
home-making  never  elect  that  sort  of  subject;  so  they,  too,  will 
get  this  type  of  help  only  in  biology. 

Under  the  head  of  sanitation  are  potentialities  innumerable, — 
all  aimed  more  or  less  directly  at  social  service.  At  many  points 
these  subjects  correlate  well  with  Community  Civics;  at  some 
points  they  apparently  overlap.  There  is  no  conflict  of  interests, 
however,  nor  could  either  one  do  without  the  other.  The  bio- 
logical aspects  of  the  subjects  are  fundamental,  and  Community 
Civics  is  not  equipped  to  cover  them  adequately.  Of  the  topics 
referred  to  under  this  heading  I  will  mention  a  few.  They  refer 
chiefly  to  community  cleanliness, — the  biological  necessity  for 
sanitary  conditions  in  meat  shops,  public  toilets,  public  streets, 
and  public  places  in  general, — and  the  proper  disposal  of  waste. 
Jerome  Isenbarger  of  the  JSTicholas  Senn  High  School  in  Chicago 
had  his  biology  pupils  make  a  sanitary  map  of  the  neighborhood, 
locating  the  lurking  places  of  danger.  The  posting  of  this  map, 
in  itself,  produced  almost  immediate  results.  Under  this  caption 
comes  also,  of  course,  the  study  of  the  various  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  which  are  spread  through  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness, as  well  as  by  filth  aforementioned.  Experiments  are 
performed  with  bacteria  to  bring  the  points  home,  and  the 
dangers  of  dust  are  brought  out.  The  problems  of  pure  water, 
pure  milk,  and  pure  foods  figure  largely.  How  vital  indeed  are 
all  these  to  social  welfare !  It  would  be  easy  to  write  a  paper  on 
any  one  of  them  alone,  or,  for  that  matter,  upon  the  social  aspect 
of  any  of  the  topics  which  I  have  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

At  this  point,  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  need  for  biology,  I 
shall  pause  to  relate  a  little  personal  experience  in  the  summer  of 
1918.  It  has  been  my  custom,  whenever  possible,  to  travel  sum- 
mers with  a  naturalist's  interests.     The  summer  in  question  I 
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spent  "in  the  heart  of  the  Tennessee  mountains — in  moonshine 
land"  in  a  little  hamlet  of  some  three  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  at  which  I  chanced  to  sojourn  obtained  the 
drinking  water  for  his  hotel  from  a  well  which  was  located  a  few 
yards  from  the  building  at  the  foot  of  a  small  incline  which  sloped 
away.  The  sewage  pipe  from  the  building  led  out  upon  the 
ground  on  the  same  side  of  the  building,  not  many  feet  from  the 
well.  I  spoke  to  the  hotel  proprietor  about  it,  but  he  merely 
responded  that  "furriners  are  too  fussy."  He  "reckuned  thar's 
no  danger, — the  ground  sives  out  all  the  dirt."  A  community 
like  that  needs  biology. 

Biology  classes  can  be  social  missionaries,  and  often  are.  Their 
range  of  possibilities  is  unusually  broad.  Some  schools  have 
made  the  biology  class  the  forum,  or  natural  community  outlet  for 
information  and  tracts  concerning  recent  medical  research.  Of 
course  the  facts  thus  distributed  are  only  those  of  general  interest 
and  those  of  a  non-technical  character.  In  connection  with  the 
social  side  of  medical  knowledge,  I  have  always  included  in  my 
work  in  biology  the  principles  of  first  aid;  so  have  many  others. 
This  knowledge  alone  is  often  sufficient  to  justify  the  whole  course, 
for  it  may  mean  the  saving  of  a  life.  I  define  first  aid  as  the 
steps  taken  by  any  one  in  the  interval  between  a  serious  accident 
or  sudden  illness  and  the  arrival  of  a  physician.  In  the  case  of 
a  minor  matter  it  implies  treatment  within  itself.  It  also  includes 
knowledge  and  discretion  as  to  whether  the  services  of  a  physician 
are  necessary.     Here  is  social  service  immediate  and  direct. 

Thus  far  I  have  mentioned  only  the  specifically  human  side  of 
biology.  But  the  reader  must  not  infer  from  this  that  I  interpret 
biology  in  terms  of  physiology,  hygiene,  and  sanitation  only.  Far 
from  it.  As  I  first  said,  biology  is  the  study  of  all  living  organ- 
isms. Plants  and  animals  do  and  should  have  their  just  portion 
of  consideration  in  any  wisely  organized  course.  They  are  not 
just  added, — the  study  of  them  is  essential,  in  fact,  fundamental. 
Even  here,  however,  the  point  of  view  in  an  elementary  course 
should  be  the  human  one  and  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the  social 
values.     This  does  not  mean  the  economic  alone,   although  of 
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course  it  includes  it.  Nor  yet  does  it  mean  that  tlie  course  skall 
be  the  one  commonly  known  as  civic  biology.  Unfortunately, 
too  many  of  the  courses  popularly  known  by  this  name  have  an 
atmosphere  which  is  artificially  and  almost  repulsively  utilitarian. 
They  remind  one  too  strongly  of  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  making  mathematics  practical  in  an  unnatural  way.  They  con- 
vey the  impression  that  biology  is  fundamentally  a  "pure"  science 
which  is  more  or  less  unrelated  to  human  welfare,  and  that  they 
have  attempted  to  adapt  it.  With  this  point  I  take  issue,  and  I 
take  issue  so  firmly  that  I  shall  refrain  from  using  the  phrase 
"civic  biology/'  lest  it  connote  this  type  of  course  to  the  reader. 

Elementary  biology,  as  I  see  it,  needs  no  adaption  and  no 
apology.  It  is  a  study  which  is  intrinsically  and  unmistakeably 
rooted  in  human  needs  and  social  welfare.  To  give  it  a  technical 
setting  would  be  as  unnatural  as  to  start  a  child's  speech  with  the 
study  of  grammar.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  psychology  of 
human  instincts,  and  contrary  to  common  sense.  Teachers  who 
have  not  seen  this  have  not  been  clear-sighted  educators.  In  all 
subjects  we  must  begin  our  work  with  material  which  appeals  at 
once  as  far  as  possible  to  the  primary  passive  interests,  which, 
as  Dr.  Dearborn  tells  us,  are,  in  last  analysis,  rooted  in  bodily 
needs.  For  genuine  unforced  attention,  and  therefore  real  re^ 
suits  in  the  form  of  knowledge,  the  pupils  must  see  with  little 
difiiculty  the  value  to  them  of  what  they  are  doing. 

I  hope  indeed  that  the  reader  will  not  interpret  the  word 
"value"  as  I  have  used  it  in  the  crass  sense  of  mere  dollars  and 
cents.  If  so  he  will  be  accusing  me  of  the  same  type  of  crudity 
which  turns  me  away  from  many  of  the  current  biology  courses 
known  as  civic.  The  word  "value"  must  be  here  taken  in  its 
fullest  and  most  fructifying  sense.  That  knowledge,  for  instance, 
has  value  to  the  child  which  merely  satisfies  his  curiosity  even 
though  he  makes  no  conscious  connection  at  the  time  between  it 
and  his  needs. 

It  will  try  to  make  this  point  a  little  clearer  by  indulging  a  bit 
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in  general  principles,  and  then  showing  how  I  apply  them 
sociologically. 

All  educators,  I  take  it,  sooner  or  later  "attain  unto''  maxims 
which  they  slowly  evolve  out  of  their  experience.  I  have 'one 
which  is  not,  perhaps  the  most  orthodox  of  my  maxims,  if  judged 
by  old-school  methods  of  reasoning,  but  it  is  one  that  I  believe  in 
firmly.  I  allude  to  it  here  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  germane. 
I  can  best  approach  it,  perhaps,  by  quoting  a  single  question 
from  a  little  talk  which  I  delivered  in  March  of  last  year  in 
Sander's  Theatre,  Harvard,  at  the  State  Conference  of  High 
School  Masters  of  Massachusetts.  The  subject  under  discus- 
sion was  the  Keorganization  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools. 
The  question  which  I  am  to  repeat  is  as  follows:  Why  not  have 
faith  that  healthy  mental  hunger  is  as  truly  indicative  of  normal 
mental  reqirements  as  healthy  physical  hunger  is  of  normal  bodily 
requirments?  Without  explaining  the  context  or  generalizing 
at  length,  I  will  attempt  to  crystallize  the  idea  into  a  sort  of 
maxim:  It  is  best,  on  the  whole,  I  believe,  to  teach  a  child  those 
points  which  he  himself  wants  to  know,  in  other  words,  those  in 
which  he  is  naturally  interested. 

But  how  does  this  apply  sociologically,  and  how  does  it  help  us 
to  determine  the  status  of  the  first  year's  work  ?  Maxim  number 
two  will  give  the  connection :  If  a  child  is  left  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions, his  interests  will  unerringly  graviate  towards  those  things 
which  are  of  value  to  him  and  his  own  little  social  world  which 
is,  at  this  stage,  his  friends  and  relatives. 

How  long,  oh  how  long  will  we  educators  continue  to  "ride 
roughshod"  over  the  minds  of  children,  and  think  that  they  shoTild 
be  disciplined  by  "drawing  and  learning"  the  detailed  parts  of  a 
lobster's  appendages  while  all  the  time  nature  is  crying  out  and 
beckoning  them  to  the  heights  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  life 
forces  with  which  they  will  have  to  reckon  some  day,  perhaps  all 
unprepared?  They  see  not  clearly,  but  something  beckons  them 
yonder,  and  there  they  should  go.  The  impulse  is  as  unerring  as 
that  of  the  colt  which  frisks  across  the  field,  yet  knows  not  why 
dame  nature  told  him  so.     How  long  will  educators  continue  to 
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think  that  rational  first  year  biology  consists  in  digging  out  the 
nephridia  from  the  entrails  of  earthworms  ?  Let  us  come  to  our 
senses  and  realize  that  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning;  that  the 
only  logical  and  rational  first-year  biology  is  one  that  is  rooted 
and  clinched  in  all  the  mazy  complex  of  forces  that  are  at  work 
in  the  child's  individual  and  social  life.  And  let  us  realize  that 
the  key  to  the  situation  is  the  child's  natural  and  normal  interests. 
With  foundation  knowledge  thus  firmly  established  all  who  desire 
may  later  work  into  the  realm  of  coventionally  pure  scientific 
biology,  just  as  the  baby  that  first  learns  to  speak  may  afterwards 
analyze  the  grammar  in  what  he  has  been  saying.  Biology  of 
itself — ^pure  and  simple  and  "uuadapted" — is  "civic"  enough; 
it  should  not  have  the  misleading  prefix. 

In  animal  biology  we  may  well  begin  our  study  with  insects; 
the  pupils  like  to  catch  and  watch  them.  There  are  practical 
reasons  for  beginning  here.  First,  insects  are  of  great  importance 
to  man;  next,  they  are  common  in  the  fall  when  the  subject  is 
usually  begun;  again,  they  appeal  to  the  pupils'  predilections  for 
making  a  collection.  "No  group  of  animals  offers  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  general  biological  principles,  with  material 
at  hand.  If  the  school  happens  to  be  a  rural  one,  situated  in  an 
agricultural  community,  the  study  of  insects  will  play  an  especially 
important  part.  The  students  will  collect  and  identify  many  of 
the  local  pests,  and  learn  the  practical  means  for  their  control.  In 
this  they  should  co-operate  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  utilizing  its  latest  bulletins.  The  boys  especially, 
and  their  fathers,  will  see  at  once  the  value  of  this  knowledge, 
will  become  enthusiastic,  and  will  propose  practical  questions  the 
answers  to  which  may  be  of  real  help  in  the  community.  I  know 
from  experience  that  this  is  emphatically  true.  The  girls,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  community,  will  be  interested  in  the  problems 
of  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  general  household  pests. 

I  cannot  pass  by  the  subject  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  without  a 
word  more.  Here  is  a  field  of  real  service,  and  a  chance  for  social 
missionary  work.  Many  a  biology  class  has  been  the  overwhelm- 
ing factor  in  agitating  and  effecting  the  practical  cleaning  up  of 
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the  fly  nuisance.  It  is  time  for  the  remaining  classes  to  fall  in 
line.  The  same  thing  is  true  about  mosquitoes.  Maay  a  place 
where  life  has  been  made  miserable  by  mosquitoes  in  the  summer 
is  now  cleaned  up  by  simple  methods.  Biological  education  has 
done  it.  The  cleaning  up  of  mosquitoes  has  often  meant  the  wip- 
ing out  of  such  diseases  as  malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  various 
forms  of  filariasis. 

The  study  of  insects  has  important  connections  with  the  lives  of 
people  in  general  (even  though  they  are  not  farmers)  because 
insects  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  supply, — and  therefore  also 
the  price, — of  common  and  necessary  food  stuffs.  Again,  many 
people  have  aspiration  for  a  country  or  surburban  home  of  their 
own  some  day.  According  to  Dallas  Lore  Sharp  in  "The  Duty 
to  Dig"  (Atlantic  Monthly)  all  people  should  have  such  aspira- 
tions. This  usually  means  home  gardens;  in  this  case  they  will 
meet  the  insect  problem  directly  even  though  they  are  not  agri- 
culturists by  vocation,  and  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
will  be  indispensable  to  their  personal  success. 

Furthermore,  the  study  of  insects  is  a  social  economic  problem 
within  itself.  Few  people  not  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  realize  the  extent  to  which  this  is  true. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  involved  in  insect  control,  and  there  is 
danger  not  to  be  measured  in  dollars,  ^ot  only  is  our  food  supply 
affected,  but  also  cotton  and  other  raw  materials  necessary  in  our 
industrial  life.  Laws  have  to  be  passed  and  enforced  and  co- 
operate action  is  often  necessary, — action  which  cannot  be  intelli- 
gently taken  without  some  basic  knowledge  of  the  issue.  To  tell 
the  mere  truth  about  insects  sounds  like  exaggeration.  It  has 
been  said,  for  instance,  "If  this  were  not  the  age  of  man,  it  could 
be  called  the  Age  of  Insects."  Unprecedented  in  zoological  hisr 
tory  is  their  recent  biological  success, — their  ubiquitous  adapt- 
ability and  multifariousness.  Eesponsible  entomologists  have 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  insects  or  man  will  eventually  inherit 
the  earth.  Dr.  Holland,  the  famous  lepidopterist,  ends  one  of 
his  books  by  playfully  suggesting  that  the  "end  of  it  all"  will  be 
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an  insect  resting  on  a  bit  of  lichen  beside  tbe  eternal  snows  of 
Panama,  preening  its  antennae  in  tke  glow  of  tbe  worn-out  sun. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  insects  is  the  subject 
of  birds.  With  the  aesthetic  value  of  this  topic  I  shall  be  con- 
cerned later ;  at  this  point  I  want  to  consider  it  from  the  practical 
angle.  How  will  a  study  of  birds  contribute  to  man's  social  wel- 
fare, under  the  head  of  productivity  ? 

Few  boys  and  girls  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  bird's 
place  in  our  economic  life  as  the  natural  enemy  of  insects.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  they  not  only  fail  to  harbor  them,  build  bird 
houses  and  encourage  them  to  nest,  but  they  pursue  them,  kill  them, 
and  rob  their  natural  nests.  Let  a  boy  once  understand  what 
insects  do,  then  let  him  understand  what  birds  do  to  insects, 
and  his  attitude  and  actions  are  very  likely  to  change.  His  apper- 
ception of  birds  is  a  new  and  rational  one.  Then,  too,  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  protecting  birds  may  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  him. 

I  find  that  the  whole  community  always  becomes  interested  in 
birds.  A  spring  never  goes  by  without  demand  for  bird  lectures 
and  bird  walks.  The  farmers,  especially,  never  fail  to  be  inter- 
ested, and  they  are  always  amazed  afresh  when  they  hear  repeated 
the  story  of  the  young  bird's  appetites.  I  can  fairly  see  them 
highly  resolving  that  they  will  harbor  them  more  efficiently  next 
summer  and  feed  them  more  regularly  next  winter;  lest  their 
trees  and  crops  suffer  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Saxony  under  King 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  biology  class  does  and  should  become 
the  natural  local  outlet  for  valuable  information  from  state  and 
federal  departments  of  ornithology;  incidentally,  it  should  con- 
tribute its  own  little  share  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  which 
only  widespread  observation  can  accumulate. 

The  social  value  of  bird  study  has  received  practical  recogni- 
tion in  various  states  by  the  legal  establishment  of  bird  days.  In 
this  respect,  it  may  be  mentioned,  Massachusetts  has  followed 
rather  than  led. 

Closely  allied  to  the  study  of  birfls  is  the  study  of  forestry. 
Who  can  deny  the  civic  nature  of  the  forestry  problem  and  the 
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dependence  upon  it  of  our  water  supply  and  the  building  industry  ? 
I  cannot  imagine  a  fully  socialized  being  wboUy  out  of  touch  with 
the  common  necessity  for  adequate  reforestation  for  our  coming 
generations,  and  out  of  touch  with  the  need  of  protection  of  our 
present  forests  from  fires,  from  insect  pests,  and  from  needless 
waste.  When  in  the  Tennessee  mountains  aforementioned,  I  had 
opportunity  to  witness  what  havoc  can  be  wrought  by  lack  of 
knowledge  and  co-operation.  The  forestry  problem,  being  the 
tree  problem,  also  brings  in  the  study  of  trees  in  the  public  parks, 
along  the  road,  and  near  school  and  home. 

From  general  biology  spring  agriculture,  horticulture,  floricul- 
ture, and  animal  husbandry.  In  subject  matter  the  pupils  will 
usually  omit  these  as  such,  unless  the  vital  interests  of  the  com- 
munity bring  out  touches  of  one  or  more  of  them  here  and  there. 
The  pupils  should,  however,  get  a  general  understanding  of  what 
these  subjects  are  all  about, — an  understanding  which  will  cause 
them  to  realize  the  farmer's  place  as  "the  backbone  of  the  nation" 
and  a  man  with  many  problems.  In  such  appreciative  under- 
standing there  is  much  social  value,  and  biology  is  well  equipped 
to  give  it.  Again,  knowledge  of  the  farmer's  problem  has,  in 
itself,  like  nature  study  which  I  shall  mention  later,  a  particular 
stabilizing  influence  upon  society.  No  farmer,  for  instance,  and 
no  biology  student  who  understands  a  farmer's  problems,  is  liable 
to  be  unreasonable  about  a  food  shortage  due  to  natural  causes 
beyond  man's  control, — a  corn  borer,  a  late  spring  frost,  a  rust. 
Farmers  are  apt  to  become  philosophical,  and  that,  I  believe,  is 
partly  because  they  are  dealing  with  natural  forces,  like  the 
weather,  which  so  obviously  heed  no  man.  The  city  dweller  may 
unreasonably  blame  his  fellow  man  for  his  troubles.  Here  is  a 
little  touch  of  understanding  that  biology  is  competent  to  bring. 

To  attempt  to  list  and  discuss  all  the  socially  valuable  fields  for 
elementary  biology  would  be  futile  in  a  short  paper  like  this. 
I  must  ask  the  reader's  pardon,  therefore,  if  I  pass  on  rapidly  and 
make  wholesale  groupings. 

Among  the  other  subjects  of  practical  importance  may  be 
included    mammals,    fishes,    mollusks,    crustaceans,    and    fungi. 
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Under  mammals  we  may  stiidy,  on  the  one  hand  the  rat  problem 
and  methods  of  control,  on  the  other  hand  we  may  make  a  survey 
of  the  source  of  meats,  fats,  and  oils  which  maa  uses  or  may  use. 
Under  fishes  we  may  study  the  work  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries;  and  we  may  learn  to  identify  the  common  fishes 
which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the  market,  their  food  values,  their 
habits,  and  therefore  the  seasons  that  we  are  likely  to  get  them 
fresh.  Under  moUusks  and  crustaceans  we  may  study  oysters, 
clams,  lobsters,  and  crabs  from  the  same  angles  as  fishes.  Under 
both  of  the  foregoing  heads  we  may  do  social  service  for  future 
generations  by  spreading  information  as  to  measures  necessary  for 
preventing  the  depletion  of  supply.  Under  fungi  we  may  study 
the  vitamin  properties  of  yeast  and  its  other  uses  to  man ;  we  may 
study  the  value  of  nitrifying  bacteria  to  the  soil,  and  how  to  har- 
bor them.  Some  clover  from  the  school  yard  may  be  pulled  up 
to  show  the  nodules  to  the  pupils.  We  may  teach  how  to  prevent 
growth  of  molds  and  mildews  in  and  about  the  house.  Again,  we 
may  teach  pupils  to  recognize  a  few  of  the  edible  mushrooms  and 
a  few  of  the  poisonous  ones ;  in  general  we  may  teach  what  a  per- 
son's reaction  towards  mushrooms  should  be. 

And  now,  finally,  I  am  coming  to  the  topic  in  biology  teaching 
whose  potentialities  I  want  to  emphasize.  I  believe  that  there  is 
great  need  for  it,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  adequately  treated  in  any 
syllabus  that  I  have  ever  examined.  I  refer  to  the  aesthetic  side 
of  biology, — call  it  nature  study  if  you  will.  At  any  rate  it  is 
that  topic  whose  chief  social  value  lies  under  the  head  of  beauty. 

ITature  study  is  inseparably  a  part  of  elementary  biology, — 
that  is  a  doctrine  that  I  shall  continue  to  preach  to  all  whose  ears 
shall  hear  me.  Suffused  through  the  whole  subject  should  be  the 
vibrant  strain  of  that  love  of  nature  which,  in  after  years,  may 
mean  to  many  children  one  of  the  most  precious  recollections  of 
youth.  The  daisied  fields ;  the  butterflies ;  the  birds.  Yes,  nature 
should  be  studied  for  her  own  sake.  It  appeals  to  the  primitive 
within  us  and  adds  resourcefulness  and  balance  to  our  lives.  The 
interests  of  most  children  demand  it ;  yet  where  is  the  responsible 
person  to  champion  their  cause  ?    Where  is  the  place  more  fitting 
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than  in  the  study  of  life  under  the  master  ?  What  more  practical 
way  of  sending  them  out  into  the  open  air  with  wholesome  inter- 
ests? The  contents  of  any  public  library  will  show  the  native 
interest.  But  where  in  our  curriculum  is  all  this  material  and  all 
this  interest  capitalized,  organized,  and  utilized  for  worthy  ends  ? 
It  is  a  wonderful  background  for  the  harder  and  colder  facts  of 
biology.  Unhappy  he  who  has  never  known  it, — ^he  who  has 
arrived  at  the  adult  stage  with  deficient  apperceptions  of  nature, — 
the  person  who  is  unable  to  take  a  mere  walk  along  a  country  road 
without  finding  it  dull  and  monotonous.  Henry  David  Thoreau 
has  something  to  give  to  each  one  of  us.  And  this  mere  love  of 
nature  contributes  its  mite  worth  mentioning  towards  social  sta- 
bility. Love  of  nature  means  love  of  the  country  and  love  of  the 
country  means  more  homes  with  home  gardens, — therefore  more 
independence,  less  congestion,  less  industrial  hysteria. 

I  cannot  drop  the  subject  of  nature  study  until  I  have  defined 
roughly  its  scope  and  character.  In  the  sense  that  I  am  using  it 
nature  study  means  appreciative  observation  of  the  common  living 
things  about  us.  It  is  that  branch  of  elementary  biology  which 
leaves  the  mind  free  to  correlate  the  subject  with  art  and  poetry, 
and  to  roam  into  topics  whose  sole  values  seem  to  be  the  satisfac- 
tion of  native  curiosity  pure  and  simple.  It  differs  from  the 
forms  of  nature  study  in  the  early  grades  in  that  it  is  not  juvenile ; 
there  is  no  anthropomorphosis  or  attempts  of  any  sort  to  use  the 
imagination  in  puerile  ways.  It  differs  from  the  later  forms  of 
elementary  school  nature  study  in  that  it  is  done  more  carefully ; 
is  more  rationalized.  Owing  to  its  various  correlations,  it  is  as  if 
it  were  the  root  of  our  biological  tree  while  the  other  parts  of  ele- 
mentary biology  is  the  trunk.  It  notices  beauty  of  form  and 
color ;  it  brings  out  sympathetic  understanding  of  birds  and  lower 
animals.  The  girls  are  encouraged  to  make  collections  of  butter- 
flies and  hunt  for  their  names ;  the  boys  to  make  general  collections 
of  insects  and  also  find  out  what  they  are.  The  game  is  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  and  credits  are  given.  Birds  and  all  sorts  of  living 
tilings  are  observed,  and  nature  notes  taken. 
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While  the  chief  value  of  nature  study  itself  lies  under  the  head 
of  beauty  other  values  are  constantly  springing  furtively  into  the 
field.  The  study  of  snakes  (appealing  to  boys)  may  bring  out  the 
fact  that  fear  of  our  conunon  ones  is  quite  unwarranted.  For  an 
intelligent  human  being  it  seems  a  pity,  through  ignorance,  to  be 
bluffed  and  stirred  by  the  apprehensive  hissings  of  the  hog-nosed 
snake  when  the  whole  thing  is  really  such  a  good  joke.  It  seems 
uneconomical  for  the  same  person  to  "stamp  bravely"  upon  our 
poor  insectivorous  little  grass  or  green  snake  which,  as  Raymond  L. 
Ditmars,  the  famous  ophidologist  has  said,  "could  scarcely  put  up 
a  good  battle  with  a  fairsized  grasshopper."  Children's  lives  are 
not  made  any  more  pleasant  by  useless  fears  or  by  such  unknowing 
myths  as  "toads  give  you  warts  if  you  handle  them."  I  believe 
that  there  is  value  in  anything  which  puts  man  into  understanding 
relationship  with  his  environment.  The  child's  curiosity  about 
living  things  is  nature's  way  of  calling  for  adjustment  with  them. 
In  the  primitive  state  that  adjustment  was  vital ;  to-day  it  is  a  joy 
to  exercise  and  has  still  some  value  within  itself.  As  a  stimulant 
for  study  of  further  biological  truths  it  is  almost  indispensable. 

We  need  biology, — rational,  human,  social,  natural  biology, — 
but  how  are  we  going  to  get  it  ?  It  is  obviously  true  that  biology 
instruction  cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  its  instructors.  And  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  not  turning  out  men  who  understand 
elementary  biology  and  practice  it.  They  furnish  an  infinite  col- 
lection of  the  branches  and  branchlets  and  twigs  of  our  tree  of 
biological  knowledge,  but  they  do  not  furnish  the  root  and  trunk. 
In  this  respect  let  us  hear  a  few  words  from  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell, 
now  Director  of  the  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  'New  York 
City.  We  all  know  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Caldwell  in  the  field  of 
secondary  school  science. 

"During  the  past  few  years  !(the  words  were  written  six  years 
ago)  there  has  grown  up  a  body  of  knowledge  which  relates  to 
biological  teaching.  This  body  of  knowledge  differs  widely  from 
the  methodology  of  the  past  decades,  but  consists  of  exact  studies 
made  in  a  scientific  way  regarding  the  problem  of  the  rise  of  bio- 
logical  subjects  in  education.     Consideration  of  these  matters 
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cannot  longer  be  safely  omitted  from  the  training  of  the  prospec- 
tive biology  teachers.  The  waste  in  teaching  efficiency  and  pupil 
opportunity  will  be  great  enough,  even  when  all  of  the  limited 
information  upon  biological  teaching  has  been  considered.  Fur- 
thermore, this  field  offers  quite  as  large  as  outlook  for  scientific 
research  as  do  strictly  academic  fields. 

"Such  a  program  of  rearrangement  of  collegiate  training  for 
those  who  are  to  enter  biological  teaching  is  quite  possible  within 
the  range  of  college  years  as  they  now  stand.  But  this  program 
involves  a  frank  recognition  of  the  kind  of  scholastic  and  profes- 
sional training  needed  by  high  school  teachers  of  biology." 

Mr.  James  E.  Peabody,  of  the  Morris  High  School,  !N'ew  York 
City,  gave  us  some  statistics  in  this  respect.  In  an  article  written 
in  1914  he  told  us  that  he  sent  out  series  of  questions  to  the  biology 
departments  of  twenty  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  'New  York 
and  New  England.  All  answered,  but,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "only 
two  or  three  of  these  institutions  make  any  claim  of  directly  pre- 
paring teachers  for  secondary  school  work,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
gather,  the  courses  in  our  colleges  and  universities  are  presented 
almost  wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  science,  not  from 
that  of  the  relation  of  biology  to  human  welfare." 

From  many  angles  we  hear  the  same  story,  even  though  teaching 
work  is  not  involved.  Let  us  listen  to  what  Dr.  W.  E.  Homaday 
thinks  of  the  view-point  of  some  of  the  university  men  in  biology. 
All  of  .us  know  Dr.  Homaday  as  the  author  of  "Our  Vanishing 
"Wild  Life"  and  as  a  man  of  action  in  promoting  protection  mea- 
sures. 

"Columbia  University  of  New  York,  has  a  very  large  and  strong 
corps  of  zoological  professors  in  its  department  of  biology,  ^o 
living  organism  is  too  small  or  too  worthless  to  be  studied  by  high 
grade  men;  but  does  any  man  of  Columbia  ever  raise  his  voice, 
actively  and  determinedly,  for  the  preservation  of  our  fauna,  or  any 
other  fauna  ?  Columbia  should  give  the  services  of  one  whole  man 
to  the  cause. 

"These  are  men  whose  zoological  ideas  soar  so  high  that  they 
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cannot  see  tlie  slaughter  of  wild  creatures  that  is  so  furiously  pro- 
ceeding on  this  blood-stained  earth.  We  don't  want  to  hear  about 
the  ^^behavior"  of  protozoans  while  our  best  song  birds  are  being 
exterminated  by  negroes  and  poor  whites^" 

However  unreasonable  we  may  consider  some  parts  of  this 
statement  of  Dr.  Hornaday,  we  must  recognize  that  there  is  mixed 
with  it  all  a  fundamental  truth  that  we  can  scarcely  ignore.  There 
is  within  us  a  sense  of  perspective  and  proportion  that  whispers  to 
us  that  somewhere  along  the  line  our  services  must  reach  out  and 
tie  themselves  up  with  social  welfare.  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to 
admit,  in  this  age  of  specialization,  that  the  advanced  student  of 
science  may  righteously  pursue  his  own  path,  and  leave  the  correla- 
tion to  others.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  this  type  of 
advanced  science  is  adequate  preparation  for  the  far-reaching 
responsibilites  of  a  prospective  teacher  of  elementary  biology. 

I  repeat,  elementary  biology  is  a  field  of  unusual  potentialities 
for  social  service.  It  brings  to  the  humblest  rural  school  many 
messages  that  humanity  needs.  But  we  need  teachers,  and  we 
need  university  courses  which  will  give  us  teachers.  We  need 
teachers  with  vision,  with  a  sense  of  proportion,  with  a  sense  of 
correlation,  with  broad  human  sympathies, — teachers  that  can  root 
the  study  of  life  down  into  the  very  foundation  of  things, — 
not  teachers  who  will  give  the  pupils  hard,  mechanistic,  unfeeling, 
and  animal-like  views  of  life,  but  teachers  who  can  pause  and  say : 

"Flower  in  the  crannied  wall 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 
I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand 
Little  flower, — ^but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 


The  Problem  of  the  Child's  Reading 

Maegaeet  Porter,  Supervisor  of  Training  Department, 
State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

♦jiimniimoiiHmii»«*jjj;;  restlessness  of  the  age  is  reflected  in  the  pleasure 
I  rip  I  activities  of  children.  We  hear  on  all  sides  the 
I  I        I    complaint  that  children  don't  read  any  more — that 

I  I    the    movies,    with    their    swift,    direct,    exciting 

limuHiimoniHwiiitcl  methods  have  made  the  child  of  today  impatient 
j  I   with  the   slow  natural  working  out  of  plot   and 

I  I   development  of  character  as  depicted  in  the  great 

literary  masterpieces.  The  children  have  seen 
Ivanhoe  in  the  movies,  so  they  ask  why  should  they  trouble  to 
plough  through  those  weary  pages  of  description.  This  query 
sets  the  schoolmaster  to  thinking,  for  he  knows  they  have  not  seen 
Ivanhoe,  nor  have  they  conceived  any  notion  of  what  Ivanhoe 
really  is.  They  have  been  shown  some  of  the  rushing,  high  mo- 
ments of  action  and  passion,  staged  in  a  very  beautiful  way,  but 
this  is  not  and  never  can  be  Ivanhoe;  for  Ivanhoe  is  the  reflection 
of  the  chivalric  spirit  of  the  best,  mingled  with  some  of  the  worst, 
in  the  stirring  times  of  Eichard  the  Lion-Hearted.  Unless  the 
children  get  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  proud  Saxon  in  his 
forlorn  struggle  with  the  conquering  Norman — ^unless  they  divine 
something  of  the  real  honesty  and  true  bravery  underneath  the 
outlaw's  Lincoln  green — in  short,  unless  they  can  see  in  imagina- 
ation  the  Feudal  England  that  the  Great  Wizard  of  the  North 
would  have  them  see,  how  can  it  be  said  that  they  know  Ivanhoe  ? 
And  to  get  this  knowledge  and  enjoyment,  they  must  read  or  have 
the  book  read  aloud  to  them. 

From  my  personal  experience,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
teacher  will  have  to  act  as  guide  and  explorer  if  the  child  of  today 
is  to  find  his  way  in  the  great  fields  of  good  literature.  And  the 
teacher,  at  the  start,  must  be  very  certain  in  her  own  mind  what  she 
wishes  to  accomplish.    She  must  realize  that  she  has  only  one  end 
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iu  view — to  have  the  child  enjoy  the  reading.  If  along  with  the 
enjoyment  he  gets  some  knowledge  of  past  or  present  customs,  or 
some  insight  into  human  character, — good  I  But  these  gains  must 
be  looked  upon  wholly  as  by-products.  The  acid  test  must  be: 
Is  the  child  happy  during  the  reading,  and  eager  to  hear  ?  Is  he 
convinced  that  you  are  playing  square,  that  he  can  give  himself 
over  unreservedly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment  and  not  be 
caught  up  afterwards  by  any  trick  quizzes  ?  This  trusting  relaxa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  child  must  be  very  carefully  built  up  if  the 
teacher  wishes  her  experiment  to  succeed. 

At  the  Professional  Children's  School  in  New  York*  we  gave 
very  special  attention  to  this  problem.  This  school  is  a  private 
day  school  attended  only  by  boys  and  girls  who  are  playing  either 
on  what  is  termed  the  legitimate  stage  or  in  the  movies.  There 
is  now  an  average  attendance  of  200.  The  reading  problem  here 
is  peculiarly  difficult.  Their  chosen  profession  demands  that  they 
have  a  cultural  background  of  the  imaginative  in  literature,  but 
their  mode  of  living  almost  precludes  the  acquirement  of  such  a 
background.  Few  of  them  have  settled  homes.  This  means  that 
they  have  very,  very  few  books.  The  ever-changing  conditions  of 
their  lives  and  the  excitements  incident  to  their  profession,  are 
not  conducive  to  quiet  reading.  Yet  to  try  lead  them  to  find 
enjoyment  in  reading,  to  open  up  to  them  the  great  storehouse  of 
imaginative  and  dramatic  literature  that  is  so  vitally  necessary 
to  a  right  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  dramatic  profes- 
sion,— that  was  the  problem  that  faced  us.  With  children  of  that 
type  the  only  method  of  approach  was  through  reading  aloud. 
And  as  I  come  in  contact  now  with  the  hundreds  of  children  of  all 
classes  that  are  in  the  Model  schools  connected  with  our  training 
department  here,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  in  the 
present  age,  keyed  up  as  it  is  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  nervous 
action,  the  reading  aloud  method  is  the  best  way  out  in  dealing 
with  the  great  majority  of  children. 

•  The  author  was  Principal  of  thi«  school,  from  1917-20. 
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At  the  Professional  Children's  School  our  hours  had  to  be  short 
— we  could  not  begin  school  until  ten  in  the  morning  and  we 
closed  at  two  thirty.  xV  half  hour  was  given  for  luncheon.  We 
decided  that  the  period  immediately  following  luncheon  would  be 
the  best  time  to  read  to  the  children  and  each  teacher  was  required 
to  give  this  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  a  day  to  reading  aloud.  The 
period  came  at  different  times  in  different  grades  so  that  I  was  able 
to  supervise  carefully  the  selection  and  presentation  of  the 
material. 

We  took  great  care  to  build  up  the  idea  among  the  children  that 
it  was  an  enjoyment  period — it  was  their  party.  We  strove  to 
allow  as  much  freedom  as  was  consonant  with  quiet  attention.  I 
impressed  upon  the  Junior  High  School  group  of  about  thirty  boys 
and  girls  the  idea  that  for  that  period  I  was  their  guest  and  was 
reading  wholly  for  their  enjoyment  and  pleasure.  If  a  majority, 
or  even  a  goodly  number  of  them  didnH  like  the  story,  I  never 
forced  it  on  them,  no  matter  how  high  it  ranked  in  literary  value. 
If,  however,  the  class  as  a  whole  accepted  it,  then  the  one  or  two 
who  were  bored,  must  give  courteous  attention.  At  the  least  dis- 
turbance, I  would  close  the  book  and  say  quietly  that  we  would 
have  no  more  reading  unless  the  class  could  see  to  it  that  no  disr 
courtesy  was  shown  me.  The  class  at  once  took  the  matter  of 
discipline  out  of  my  hands.  Their  methods  were  often  more  effec- 
tive than  elegant,  but  the  offenders  were  made  to  feel  in  no 
uncertain  way  that  they  had  violated  the  will  of  the  social  group. 
]n  time  it  became  a  rare  instance  that  I  had  to  threaten  to  stop 
reading. 

We  read  several  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  I  was  amazed  to  find 
the  children  totally  ignorant  of  these,  but  all  in  all,  they  proved  our 
most  successful  reading  material, — all  except  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  The  class  seemed  to  think  that  silly  and  intellectually 
beneath  them.  Macbeth  was  the  most  popular,  with  Twelfth 
Night  as  a  close  second.  One  very  interesting  little  girl  of  eleven 
with  quite  a  histrionic  gift,  was  especially  fond  of  these  plays. 
During  the  year  she  was  engaged  to  play  the  younger  Prince  in 
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Mr.  John  Barrjmore's  production  of  Kichard  III.  She  read  her 
lines  naturally  and  simply,  but  with  quite  unusual  charm.  One 
day  she  came  to  me  with  her  face  all  aglow  with  pride  and  excite- 
men  and  said :  "Mr.  Barrymore  asked  me  last  night  if  it  were  my 
father  or  my  mother  that  read  me  Shakespeare.  I  told  him  that 
I  didn't  think  that  either  of  them  had  ever  read  any  of  his  plays, 
hut  that  my  teacher  read  them  aloud  to  us.  ^O  that's  it,  is  it,'  he 
said,  and  walked  off." 

But  we  didn't  confine  ourselves  to  the  reading  of  plays.  I  tried 
to  have  them  sample  many  kinds  of  literary  fare,  so  that  I  might 
find  out  individual  tastes  and  preferences.  They  loved  The  Cast- 
ing Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs,  Aleshine, .  ,Kim  and  Ivarihae 
were  both  popular — but  they  would  have  none  of  The  Call  of  the 
Wild.  Why?  I  have  never  known.  They  just  didn't  seem  to 
like  it. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  also  a  favorite.  Just  after  I  had 
finished  it  one  of  the  little  movie  stars  volunteered  the  information 
that  it  was  all  right  when  I  read  it,  but  that  he  could  never  have 
read  it  to  himself  and  gotten  anything  out  of  it. 

This  boy's  chance  remark  brings  us  to  a  discussion  of  the  harder, 
but  equally  necessary  part  of  the  program.  Can  we  build  up  an 
interest  in  reading  strong  enough  to  induce  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren to  look  upon  it  as  a  happy  diversion  for  their  leisure  hours  ? 
I  believe  we  can.  The  teacher  today  will  have  many  things  to  aid 
her  in  the  work  that  the  teacher,  a  few  years  ago,  could  not  have 
commanded.  Perhaps  the  greatest  assistance  will  be  found  in  the 
able  and  willing  co-operation  of  the  librarians  in  our  public  libra- 
ries. Ir^  our  town,  the  following  plan  has  been  found  to  work  very 
well  indeed.  The  librarian  discusses  with  the  teacher  of  each 
grade,  the  special  needs  of  her  group  of  children,  and  then  sends 
her  a  shelf  of  books — the  contents  of  which  are  changed  at  inter- 
vals. The  children  have  free  access  to  these  books  during  the 
school  day.  Whenever  their  seat  work  is  finished  they  may  get  a 
book  and  read.  Each  child  is  also  encouraged  to  have  a  library 
card,  so  that  he  may  have  books  for  home  reading.  Every  few 
days  the  teacher  discusses  with  the  class  the  books  tiiey  have  read, 
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and  slie  suggests  some  books  in  the  Public  Library  that  are  similar 
in  interest  to  those  they  like  at  that  time.  Sometimes  the  children 
will  relate  some  interesting  story  from  a  book  that  they  especially 
like, — at  other  times  they  tell  the  class  why  they  like  it.  In  some 
of  the  grades,  a  portion  of  the  blackboard  is  reserved  for  a  read- 
ing record  and  the  children's  names,  with  the  books  they  have  read 
are  entered  there,  if  the  book  be  an  approved  one,  and  the  teacher 
be  convinced  that  the  child  has  actually  read  the  book. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Grades  in  some  schools  have  dispensed 
with  the  formal  Reader.  The  child  chooses  a  story  book  and  reads 
from  it  during  the  preparation  period.  When  the  recitation  time 
comes  he  tells  the  class  a  little  about  the  story,  and  then  reads  a  bit 
of  it  to  them,  the  teacher  seeing  to  it  that  he  reads  intelligently,  so 
that  the  class  hears  and  understands.  This  method  furnishes  a 
combination  of  silent  and  oral  reading  that  many  teachers  believe 
to  have  positive  working  value. 

Another  highly  important  factor  in  the  successful  working  out 
of  this  scheme  of  interesting  the  child  in  reading,  is  the  securing 
the  co-operation  of  the  child^s  parents.  Our  Puritan  inheritance 
still  crops  out  in  unexpected  places.  When  a  child  is  absorbed  in 
a  story,  many  mothers  are  afraid  something  must  be  wrong.  It 
surely  can't  be  the  kind  of  book  he  ought  to  read,  or  he  wouldn't 
enjoy  it  so  much.  The  principal  should  very  carefully  explain 
her  aims  and  desires  in  the  matter  of  home  reading  to  the  parents 
in  some  meeting  of  the  Parents  Association.  Few  schools  now 
under  Junior  High  School  grade  require  home  study,  so  that  the  old 
argument  that  such  reading  interferes  with  preparation  of  lessons 
can  no  longer  be  urged.  A  tactful  attempt  should  be  made  to  have 
parents  realize  the  value  of  books  in  a  home,  books  that  will  appeal 
to  the  child's  interest.  Emerson  believed  that  a  child  should  tumble 
around  in  a  library.  He  should  own  his  own  books  and  read  and 
re-read  them.  We  all  who  love  books  know  how  precious  are  cer- 
tain old  battered  dog-eared  copies.  On  my  maternal  grandfather's 
side  my  people  are  Scotch  and  very  early  in  life  I  became  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  stories  of  early  Scotland.     When  I  was  about 
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twelve  I  read  Scottish  Chiefs,  and  then  I  kept  on  reading  it.  I 
finished  it  and  then  began  it  right  over  again.  I  knew  whole  pages 
of  it  by  heart.  When  I  recall  the  high  adventure  of  those  wonder 
days,  I  am  glad  Scottish  Chiefs  was  not  a  two  weeks  library  book. 
Finally,  we  teachers  will  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  univer- 
sally accepted  modern  slogan,  '^It  pays  to  advertise"  holds  good 
in  the  matter  of  interesting  the  child  in  good  reading.  We  have 
faith  in  the  staying  quality  of  our  goods.  All  we  need,  even  in 
this  day  of  intense  competition,  is  to  bring  our  wares,  in  an 
attractive  and  appealing  way,  to  our  clientele.  Then  the  goods 
will  sell  themselves. 


Poor  Little  Stars 


Poor  little  stars,  the  brilliant  moon 

Has  far  eclipsed  your  light, 
So  you  seem  'most  afraid  to  come 

And  shine  out  in  the  night. 
Your  twinkling  eyes  have  dimmer  grown, 

With  fair  Selena  near; 
But  after  she  has  gone  away, 

You  brighter  will  appear. 

Then  we  shall  see  your  billion  eyes 

All  twinkling  in  the  sky, 
Until  old  Sol  comes  peeping  up. 

When  you  will  say  good-bye; 
For  you  can  never  seem  to  stand 

His  early,  ruddy  glow: 
When  he  is  blushing  at  the  dawn, 

You  feel  'tis  time  to  go. 

Martha  Shepard  Lippincott. 


A  Plea  for  the  Bible  in  the  Schools 

E.  E.  Gates,  Peiis^cipai.  of  High  School,  Parker,  Arizona. 
♦iHimmHiaraiiMiiHic^llUj]  education  can  not  be  limited  by  hampering 
I    ^£rwn     I    restrictions  that  permit  the  child  to  be  taught  about 
^  i       i   geography  but  not  about  God  who  made  the  earth; 

s  I    about  botany  but  not  about  God  who  clothed  the 

flower;  about  physiology  but  not  about  God  who 
built  man;  about  history  but  not  about  the  Divine 
Providence  in  human  affairs.  It  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible  to  arrange  lor  religious  teaching  m  the  public 
schools  which  shall  not  outrage  any  parent's  convictions  and  shall 
give  equal  and  ample  protection  to  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew." 
So  writes  Judge  Grain  of  the  Gourt  of  General  Sessions  of  New 
York  Gity.  Kev.  James  A.  Francis  of  Los  Angeles  has  recently 
said :  "To  build  character  we  must  teach  religion.  If  the  young 
people  of  today  are  not  taught  religion  during  their  public  school 
training  America  will  be  lost."  A  State  that  forbids  by  law  the 
Bible  to  be  read  in  the  public  schools  commits  a  sin  against  its 
children  -its  future  citizens. 

The  Bible  is  the  greatest  set  of  books  in  the  world  concerning 
the  fundamental  problems  of  life  and  religion.  No  complete  sys- 
tem of  education  can  ignore  it.  And  religion  is  best  described  as 
man's  whole  bearing  towards  what  seems  to  him  as  the  best  and  the 
greatest. 

School  government  must  be  democratic  and  religious.  This 
means  that  it  must  be  based  on  respect  for  personality.  Every 
pupil  and  every  teacher  has  personal  rights  and  corresponding 
duties.  Good  school  government  makes  every  one  connected 
with  the  school  conscious  of  responsibilities.  Gonscious- 
ness  of  personal  responsibility  comes  from  identifying  one's  self 
with  the  best  and  all  of  the  best  that  one  knows.  This  is  the 
attempt  to  be  religious. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  in  handing  down  a  decision 
has  said:  "To  teach  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  and  that  it  is  the  highest  duty 
of  all  men  to  adore,  obey,  and  love  him,  is  not  sectarian,  because 
all  sects  so  believe  and  teach.  No  more  (Complete  code  of  morals 
exists  than  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament  which  affirms  and 
emphasizes  the  moral  obligations  laid  down  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments." If  religious  instruction  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
public  school  but  belongs  to  the  home  and  the  church,  where  is 
such  instruction  to  come  from  for  the  children  whose  homes  are 
neglected  and  who  have  no  church  affiliations  ? 

Kant  has  said :  '"'Religion  is  the  recognition  of  the  moral  law  as 
the  commands  of  God." 

Tames  says:  ''In  the  broadest  and  most  general  terms  possible 
one  might  say  the  religious  life  consists  in  the  belief  that  there  is 
an  unseen  order,  and  that  our  supreme  good  lies  in  harmoniously 
adjusting  ourselves  thereto." 

Bishop  Spaulding  says:  "Religion  is  necessary  not  because  it 
is  useful  or  consoling  but  because  it  is  involved  in  the  very  nature 
of  man.  It  is  more  than  a  doctrine,  than  a  cult — it  is  life,  life 
manifesting  itself  not  in  worship  alone,  but  in  science,  art,  moral- 
ity, and  civilization." 

But  of  all  definitions  ever  given  perhaps  that  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  Micah  is  the  best :  "He  hath  showed  thee,  0  man,  what  is 
good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do,  justly,  and 
to  love,  kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  This  has 
been  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  spiritual  religion.  It  may  also 
be  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  good  citizenship.  Let  us  not  avoid 
the  name  of  God.  If,  you  are  afraid  to  use  God's  name  seriously 
to  our  children  they  will  not  be  afraid  to  use  it  lightly.  If  we  try 
to  teach  the  Divine  law  without  giving  God  as  our  authority  our 
teaching  is  not  religious  but  purely  ethical 

Nine  national  associations  are  pledged  to  work  to  introduce  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  And  the  suprising 
thing  about  the  matter  to  the  outside  world  must  be  that  this  is 
here  in  America,  the  child  of  Puritanism,  that  today  is  taunted 
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with  her  "godless  school."     Thousands  of  children  are  singing 
"Our  fathers'  God,  to  thee 
Author  of  liberty, 
To  Thee  we  sing," 
and  that  country  ignoring  or  even  forbidding  the  word  of  God  in 
her  schools  where  those  children  might  hear  it  daily. 

Or  is  it  that  the  "God  of  our  fathers"  is  not  the  God  of  our 
children  ?  Our  state  documents,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
states,  and  our  coinage  acknowledge  the  ruling  hand  of  God.  A 
national  thanksgiving  to  God  is  set  apart  annually  and  Christmas 
and  the  Sabbath  are  given  recognition.  Our  magistrates  enter 
upon  office  and  witnesses  in  our  courts  give  testimony  with  hand 
upraised  to  heaven,  with  a  solemn  oath  "before  God."  Yet  there 
are  those  who  have  invoked  our  federal  constitution  as  the  chief 
authority  for  the  forbidding  the  teaching  of  our  future  citizens 
and  law  makers  those  principles  and  the  moral  law  upon  which 
government  must  rest  if  it  is  to  uphold  justice  and  righteouness. 
How  shall  these  successors  to  us  know  if  we  do  not  teach  them  ? 

The  warning  that  Washington  gave  in  his  Farewell  Adresa 
applies  today  with  special  emphasis:  "Of  aU  the  dispositions 
that  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indis- 
pensible  supports.  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever 
may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of 
peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  religious 
principle." 

The  percentage  of  pupils  entering  high  school  has  increased  in 
75  years  from  1  to  80%  and  from  high  school  to  college  from  9 
to  37%,  and  yet  criminals  have  increased  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  1. 
Would  this  ratio  have  been  as  great  if  the  teachers  had  not  been 
forbidden  to  read  the  Bible  in  school  and  to  give  religious 
instruction  ? 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  religious  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  is  the  modern  belief  that  religion  should  not  be 
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allowed  to  stand  in  the  child's  mind  as  a  thing  to  be  kept  apart 
from  his  daily  life. 

Archbishop  Ireland  has  said:  "The  evil  day  in  America  is  the 
decay  of  religion.'* 

Ex-senator  Beveridge  has  said:  "Of  all  our  races  God  has 
marked  the  American  people  as  His  chosen  nation  to  lead  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  world — this  is  the  divine  mission  of  America." 

Ex-president  Eliot  has  said:  "iTobody  knows  how  to  teach 
morality  effectually  without  religion.  Exclude  religion  from 
education  and  you  leave  no  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  moral 
character." 

Ignorance  among  college  students  concerning  scriptural  allu- 
sions is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  College  men  who  have  read  the 
expeditions  of  Caesar  and  of  Xenophon  in  the  original  have  no 
acquaintance  with  journeyings  of  Abraham  and  of  Paul.  They 
know  about  Carthage,  Solon,  and  Charlemange  but  are  amused 
or  aggrieved  if  the  instructor  asks  them  about  Samaria,  or  Isaiah, 
or  E"ehemiah.  All  this  because  of  the  shortsightedness,  the 
bigotry,  and  the  jealousy  of  those  who  refuse  the  noblest  book  in 
any  language  a  place  in  the  school  room. 

A  certain  business  man  has  said:  "It  is  a  political  maxim  that 
the  welfare  of  a  republic  is  dependent  on  the  virtue  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  citizens.  The  Bible  has  been  pronounced  the  founda- 
tion of  both  the  civil  and  the  moral  law.  Conscience,  law,  and 
liberty  find  in  it  their  common  basis.  As  the  flag  is  upon  every 
school  house  so  should  the  Bible  be  upon  every  teacher's  desk." 

The  Interchurch  Movement  sends  out  the  challenge  that  "Spir- 
itual illiteracy  is  the  forerunner  of  moral  bankruptcy  and  national 
decay."  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  require  by  law  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  the  schools.  'New  York  City,  the  largest 
Catholic  city  and  the  largest  Jewish  city  in  the  world,  requires  by 
city  .charter  the  reading  of  the  Bible  every  day  in  the  public 
schools,  and  every  body  likes  it  and  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
The  movement  is  gaining  impetus,  and  soon  what  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  l^ew  York  City  require  by  law  wiU  be  the  law 
for  all  States  of  the  Union. 


Moral  Education  in  the  Public  Schools 

Susan  W.  ^oeton^,  State  J^ormal  School, 

Valley  City,  ^okth  Dakota. 

Third  Article.* 

|"""'""""'"""""«|HEOUGH  the  foregoing  lesson,  materials  have  been 

Tl  furnished  to  the  pupil  for  forming  ideals.  These 
§  new  ideals  create  a  longing,  "A  Divine  Discon- 
I  tent."  But  the  formation  of  ideals  without  an 
effort  to  embody  them  is  fatal  to  the  soul.  The 
ideal  must  find  expression  in  the  life  without.  Both 
pupils  and  teacher,  then,  must  have  in  mind  a  clear 
idea  of  what  outward  activities  will  represent  these 
new  ideals  and  of  what  changes  in  the  form  of  school  procedure  will 
afford  opportunity  for  their  realization.  Two  additional  classes 
must  therefore  be  recognized  in  the  organization  of  the  school,  the 
Good  and  the  Bad.  The  rolls  of  these  classes  cannot  be  so  rigidly 
fixed  as  in  the  classes  based  on  knowldege.  They  also  change  more 
frequently.  The  manner  of  obtaining  these  rolls  is  as  follows: 
(Quoted  from  an  actual  class  conversation.) 

Tr.  You  told  me  that  I  was  to  learn  the  class  to  which  you 
belong  from  your  actions.  Which  shall  I  look  for,  the  good  or  the 
bad? 

P.     The  good.     (This  is  the  invariable  answer.) 
Tr.     Very  well  then,  I  will  write  down  all  the  good  actions  I 
see,  shall  I  ? 

P.  Oh,  you  couldn't  do  that.  There  would  be  too  many.  You 
wouldn't  have  time  for  anything  else. 

Tr.     Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  more  good  actions  than 
bad  actions? 
P.     Yes. 

Tr.     Who  else  thinks  so  ? 
(Invariably  a  unanimous  or  nearly  unanimous  response.) 

•  See  Bducation  for  March  and  April  for  lit  and  2nd  papers  in  this  series.— Editor. 
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Tr.  It  is  very  comforting  to  think  that  is  true.  "Well,  then, 
I  will  look  for  the  good  actions,  but  if  the  bad  are  there,  I  caunot 
help  seeing  them.  I  will  write  these  down,  however  much  I  may 
dislike  to  do  so.  When  any  boy  or  girl  has  what  seem  to  be  five 
wrong  actions  set  down  against  his  name  in  the  book,  he  will  come 
to  the  office,  and  we  will  talk  it  over  to  see  if  we  agree  about  the 
actions  being  wrong.  If  we  agree  that  the  actions  are  bad,  then 
we  shall  say  that  the  boy  or  girl  is,  for  the  present  in  the  bad  class. 
"No  name  will  get  into  the  book  unless  an  action  seeming  bad  to  me 
puts  it  there.  If  I  see  you  doing  wrong  I  shall  not  stop  you. 
Why  not? 

P.  You  are  waiting  to  see  into  what  class  we  are  going  to  put 
ourselves. 

The  school  will  now  have  transformed  ideals  of  thinking  and 
acting. 

Having  the  new  ideals  in  mind,  the  school  must  be  absolutely 
true  to  them  in  thought  and  action.  This  will  be  more  difficult  for 
the  teacher  than  for  the  pupil.  The  teacher  will  see  some  of  the 
children  doing  wrong.  Her  first  impulse  is  to  stop  them  at  once 
as  she  would  have  done  under  the  old  orgauization.  But  she  has 
promised  that  within  limits  she  will  not  interfere,  that  she  will  let 
the  pupils  place  themselves.  There  must  be  no  doubtful  watching, 
no  suspicious  attention,  no  arbitrary  commands.  At  all  times 
there  must  be  the  sympathetic  eye,  the  hopeful  face,  the  glow  of 
faith,  the  inspiration  of  love.  Seldom,  but  whenever  it  seems 
altogether  best,  the  teacher  may  stiffen  a  failing  will,  by  the  words, 
"Which  class?",  as  an  athlete's  grasp  stiffens  the  failing  muscle 
of  the  amateur  gymnast.  She  has  said  she  would  "see,''  so  she 
must  be  present  always  with  the  open  vision  looking  for  the  "good" 
as  the  Heavenly  Eather  standeth,  "keeping  watch  above  His  own." 

When  a  boy  has  in  some  measure  failed,  which  will  be  shown  by 
some  half-dozen  "symptoms"  in  the  book,  the  teacher  takes  him 
by  himself  and  lets  him  face  the  first  record,  not  condemningly, 
but  sympathetically.     Interviewing  the  teacher  is  not  likely  to 
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be  a  new  experience  to  him,  so  wlien  lie  is  asked  without  censor- 
iousness  in  voice  or  manner  how  he  came  to  do  that  thing  which 
seeuLS  evil,  he  will  explain  it  away  at  once  without  hesitation. 
Without  questioning  his  explanation,  the  teacher  passes  at  once 
to  the  second  entry,  which  the  pupil  will  also  explain,  but  not  quite 
so  readily.  When  the  third  entry  is  reached,  embarrassment  will 
begin  to  show  itself,  but  the  boy  usually  partially  explains  that  too, 
though  not  even  to  his  own  satisfaction.  After  the  fourth  item, 
no  excuse  is  attempted,  and  a  conversation  something  like  this 
follows : 

P.     I  guess  I  must  have  done  that  to  be  mean. 

Tr.  (kindly)  In  which  class  do  you  seem  to  be  putting 
yourself  ? 

P.     In  the  bad  class. 

Tr.     Is  that  the  class  you  wish  to  be  in  ? 

P.     l^Oy  1  want  to  be  in  the  good  class. 

Tr.     Who  is  the  only  one  that  can  put  you  there  ? 

P.     Myself. 

Tr.     Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  then  ? 

P.     Give  me  another  chance. 

Tr.     All  ri^ht. 

And  the  boy  goes  out  without  anger  or  ill-will  toward  the  teacher 
and  with  a  stronger  resolution  to  do  the  right  thing. 

What  shall  be  done  if  John  runs  up  another  list  and  comes  back  ? 
That  is  not  altogether  unlikely.  The  teacher  goes  through  with 
her  questioning  again.  There  will  be  a  difference  this  tima 
John's  excuses  will  be  threadbare,  if  he  tries  to  use  the  old  ones. 
He  will  sooner  shamefacedly  ask  for  another  chance. 

The  teacher,  hesitatingly,  regretfully  says,  "Why,  I  gave  you 
another  chance.     You  don't  seem  to  have  used  it" 

"But  I  will  try  this  time,"  is  the  almost  invariable  response. 

After  some  thought  on  the  teacher's  part,  she  decides  to  try 
liim  again,  and  the  struggle  with  himseK  will  be  on  in  earnest  this 
iime. 

And  if  he  fails  again  ?     The  teacher  has  at  her  command  any 
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resource  that  she  had  at  the  beginning.  She  has  not  canceled  any 
of  the  back  charges.  They  are  still  to  be  met  by  John  in  some 
way.  This  cumulative  effect  will  go  far  to  make  him  thoughtful. 
Ordinarily  had  the  teacher  waited,  he  would  have  mistaken  her 
waiting  for .  weakness.  Now,  however,  she  has  gained  an.  advan- 
tage. Owing  to  the  new  organization,  he  will  understand  that 
the  offences  have  not  been  condoned.  Good  conduct  will  bury 
the  charges  beyond  resurrection.  If  the  teacher  thinks  best  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  his  parents,  there  is  evidence  in  writing, 
uudisputed  by  John  in  his  talks  with  the  teacher,  which  he  will 
not  deny  before  them.  If  punishment  of  some  kind  is  inevitable 
there  will  be  undisputed  ^ound  for  it.  Usually  an  understand- 
ing with  the  parents  will  furnish  ample  basis  for  giving  John 
"another  chance." 

There  is  an  immense  advantage  in  this  course  of  training  over 
the  old  way  of  settling  individual  offences.  It  gives  the  boy  an 
opportunity  to  study  his  own  character.  These  records  enable 
him  to  get  perspective  on  his  own  life. 

When  the  writer  first  began  to  use  this  method  of  moral  train- 
ing she  had  a  very  enlightening  experience.  A  boy  with  whom 
she  had  talked  the  first  time  had  come  back  for  a  second  interview. 
There  were  several  items  against  his  name,  all  of  which  he 
acknowledged  as  wrong.  In  a  moment  of  discouragement,  she 
said,  "Well,  Frank,  the  last  time  we  talked  together  you  told  me 
that  you  were  going  to  do  better  and  I  thought  you  were  in  earnest. 
I  can't  see  a  bit  of  iniprovement"  The  boy's  eyes  widened  with 
surprise.  "Why,  Miss  ISTorton,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  done  one  of 
those  thing  we  talked  about  before."  Looking  back  to  the  last 
record,  the  teacher  found  to  her  surprise  and  shame,  that  the  boy 
had  not  repeated  his  offences  and  that  his  conduct  had  decidedly 
improved.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Frank,"  she  said  humbly,  "I  am 
afraid  I  forgot  to  look  for  the  good  things.  I  will  try  to  do  better 
myself  next  time." 
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Meanwhile  we  have  been  neglecting  in  our  discussion  the  larger 
and  more  important  class,  the  Good  Class.  The  widest  difference 
between  the  old  order  of  things  and  that  brought  about  by  the  new 
is  the  added  opportunity  for  the  Good  Class.  The  teacher  will 
find  the  majority  of  the  school  working  with  her.  No,  she  will 
find  herself  co-working  with  the  majority.  The  Ideal  is  becoming 
the  Keal.  Never  for  a  moment  must  the  teacher  be  betrayed  into 
recalling  the  old  organization.  The  children  will  not,  the  teacher 
must  not.  The  reaction  of  the  children  to  their  new  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility will  be  a  constant  revelation  to  the  teacher.  There 
grows  a  new  feeling  of  unity,  of  oneness  of  purpose,  a  new  social 
consciousness.  The  children  feel  new  confidence  in  the  teacher,  and 
inspire  her  with  new  confidence  in  theuL  And  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  or  the  era  of  goodwill  to  men  begins  its  reign  in  the 
schoolroom. 

At  intervals  other  lessons  may  be  given,  such  as  "Strength,'' 
"Manliness,"  "Helpfulnes,"  "The  Shortest  Rule,"  "Deny  Thy- 
self," "Freedom,"  and  the  like.  Even  such  ideas  as  "Co-working 
with  God,"  and  other  great  truths  may  be  discussed  if  developed 
skillfully  and  all  theological  dogma  he  avoided.  Thorough  prep- 
aration and  skill  are  demanded,  as  in  all  teaching.  No  common- 
place treatment  will  do  for  any  topic.  Such  ideals  must  be  built 
by  the  pupils  as  will  insure  vigorous  efforts  at  expression  in  life. 
Training  ones  self  in  building  and  expression  ideals  constitutes 
a  large  part  of  spiritual  life. 

After  each  lesson,  a  little  more  freedom  should  be  given  to  the 
pupils  in  order  to  furnish  opportunity  for  embodying  the  enlarged 
ideal.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overtax  their  growing 
spiritual  strength  by  too  much  responsibility  or  by  a  test  prolonged 
beyond  their  present  ability  to  meet.  There  must  be  a  careful 
adjusting  of  conditions  to  meet  their  present  needs  and  powers. 
Freedom  must  be  given  first  within  very  narrow  limits,  these 
limits  being  gradually  extended  as  th^  child  grows  in  power  to  use 
his  freedom  wisely. 

A  few  of  the  results  of  this  method  of  moral  education  are  wor- 
thy of  consideration.     The  old  "hear-a-pin-drop"   discipline  of 
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days  gone  by  has  been  discarded  because  fear  and  repression  are 
recognized  as  paralyzing  to  the  best  in  children.  Various  methods 
have  been  suggested  to  bring  freedom  into  the  schoolroom.  Tol- 
stoi allowed  the  children  to  follow  their  own  impulses.  Dr. 
Montessori  makes  the  child's  instincts  the  guide  for  the  school- 
room. In  the  method  under  consideration  the  child  is  working 
with  a  sense  of  freedom  as  much  as  the  children  of  Tolstoi  yet  that 
freedom  never  degenerates  into  license.  The  "hear-a-pin-drop" 
condition  may  come  but  not  because  it  has  been  sought.  The 
people  of  this  country  in  adult  life  look  only  to  the  forces  within 
themselves  to  control  their  activities  and  so  are  unconscious  of 
police  or  laws.  ISTote  carefully  that  the  child  putting  himself  into 
the  "Good  Class"  has  no  consciousness  of  constraint  from  without 
and  therefore  is  establishing  the  habit  of  citizenship.  Again,  a 
state  of  high,  pleasant  excitation  (we  call  it  enthusiasm)  is  condu- 
cive to  both  health  and  success.  That  state  becomes  the  usual 
condition  of  the  school.  The  high  characteristics  of  self -deter- 
mination^  namely,  initiative,  intensity,  persistence,  produce  re- 
sults. These  are  the  characteristics  which,  joined  to  "Good  Will 
to  Men,"  would  solve  the  difficulties  not  only  between  capital  and 
labor  but  between  all  classes  of  society,  which  today  so  harass  the 
world.  The  one  thing  that  stands  forth  suprisingly  as  an  unplan- 
ned result  of  this  method,  second  only  to  the  results  in  character, 
is  the  gain  in  knowledge.  In  a  graded  school  in  which  graduation 
was  based  upon  the  'New  York  State  Kegents  Examinations,  the 
number  of  graduates  had  averaged  ten  per  year  for  ten  years. 
Under  this  method,  with  no  greater  number  of  pupils  to  draw 
from,  the  average  number  of  graduates  per  year  was  between 
thirty  and  thirty-one.  This  method,  then,  commends  itself  as 
furnishing,  without  making  pleasure  an  end,  a  healthful,  pleasur- 
able school  life,  a  larger  store  of  knowledge,  a  desirable  training 
in  citizenship,  and  preeminently,  a  "more  abundant"  spiritual  life. 
The  writer  has  endeavored  in  these  three  articles  to  give  just  a 
glimpse,  just  a  beginning  of  one  method  of  moral  education  which 
she  has  proved  successful.  She  does  not  claim  that  this  is  the 
only  method.     There  are  numberless  consecrated  teachers  who 
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have  inspired  their  pupils  with  high  ideals  and  helped  them  to 
emhody  them  in  noble  living.  There  are  countless  others,  how- 
ever, who  feel  the  need  of  moral  education  in  the  public  schools, 
but  who  do  not  see  clearly  the  definite  steps  that  lead  to  the  reali- 
zation of  their  high  aim.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  these 
articles  may  be  suggestive  to  this  class  of  teachers.  She  knows 
from  long  experience  that  this  type  of  work  can  be  undertaken 
successfully  by  any  earnest,  devoted,  intelligent  teacher. 


Developing  a  Taste  for  Real  Literature 

LtrciLE  De  N^evees  Jones,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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_'T  has  often  been  said  that  it  is  necessary  for  people 

I   to  cultivate  a  taste  for  music  and  for  art.     It  un- 

I   doubtedly  cannot  be  questioned  that  some  people 

i   have  a  highly  developed,  (if  it  can  be  called  highly 

JiiMHiNiNumiiuiiiiitJ  developed)  taste  for  jazzes  and  futuristic  pictures. 

However,  people  do  not  have  to  cultivate  a  taste 

for  reading.     There  are  few  persons  in  this  world, 

>]|llllllillliailHHIIIIHC4»  .    n         A  •  1  1  T1 

especially  Americans,  who  do  not  like  to  read  some 
kind  of  fiction — ^whether  that, fiction  be  real  literature  or  the 
snappy  stories  of  a  best-selling  magazine. 

This  craving  for  reading  of  some  sort  is  fittingly  illustrated  in 
one  of  Thackeray's  "Eoundabout  Papers,''  "On  a  Lazy  Boy"  when 
he  comments  upon  "the  appetite  for  novels  extending  to  the  end 
of  the  world;  far  away  in  the  frozen  deep,  the  sailors  reading 
them  to  one  another  during  the  endless  nights  far  away  under 
the  Syrian  stars,  the  solemn  sheiks  and  elders  hearkening  to  the 
poet  as  he  recites  his  tale;  far  away  in  the  Indian  camps,  where 

the  soldiers  listen  to 's  tales  or 's  after  the  hot 

day's  march ;  far  away  in  little  Chur  yonder,  where  the  lazy  boy 
pores  over  the  fond  volume,  and  drinks  it  in  with  all  his  eyes ;  the 
demand  being  what  we  know  it  is,  the  merchant  must  supply  it,  as 
he  will  supply  saddles  and  pale  ale  for  Bombay  or  Calcutta." 

Though  it  is  not  necessary  to  train  a  child  that  he  should  enjoy 
a  story,  it  is  essential  to  show  him  what  stories  to  read  so  that 
his  tastes  when  they  are  changed,  as  they  inevitably  will  change 
when  he  grows  to  maturity,  will  be  for  the  best  in  literature.  His 
taste  should  grow  delicate  and  not  coarse  and  we  should  give  him 
the  proper  meat  on  which  he  may  feed  his  reading  soul. 

The  child  of  ten  may  tell  you  that  he  likes  a  certain  story 
because  it  is  like  a  fairy  tale  and  when  that  same  child  is  old 
enough  to  read  "The  Great  Stone  Face,"  he  will  tell  you  he  likes 
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it  because  it  is  not  like  a  fairy  story.  A  girl  of  eleven  will  say 
;slie  likes  Kipling's  "Just  So  Stories"  because  they  are  funny,  wild 
or  exciting — they  tell  bow  different  things  are  made,  how  the 
kangaroo  got  his  legs  and  so  forth,  or  perhaps  that  she  dislikes  them 
because  they  are  babyish.  The  same  girl  later  in  her  teens  will 
amile  at  the  story,  and  say  that  it  is  cute.  My  purpose  is  not  to 
discuss  the  way  in  which  tastes  for  different  forms  change,  but 
rather  to  show  how  a  taste  for  the  best  things  in  literary  art,  no 
matter  what  the  form,  may  be  developed. 

From  the  time  the  primary  child  learns  his  first  poem  until  he 
memorizes  the  '^Village  Blacksmith"  because  he  loves  the  poem, 
his  taste  may  be  said  to  be  developing.  I  have  often  heard  people, 
and  especially  boys  and  girls,  say  they  did  not  like  poetry,  yet 
when  I  told  a  fifth  grade  class  to  memorize  the  stanzas  of  "The 
Village  Blacksmith"  they  liked  best,  nearly  half  the  class  memo- 
rized the  whole  poem.  The  same  thing  happened  when  they 
Tead  "Hiawatha's  Hunting."  They  said  they  could  not  stop 
^fter  they  had  once  started,  and  the  words  seemed  to  follow  one 
another  so  that  it  was  easy  for  them  to  learn  the  lines.  One  child 
was  absent  when  the  sixth  grade  studied  "The  Children's  Hour," 
and  when  she  did  hear  the  poem,  she  said  she  saw  no  sense  in  it. 
The  rest  of  the  class  were  righteously  indignant  and  told  her  the 
meaning  of  it,  whereupon  she  became  just  as  enthusiastic  as  they. 
If  even  in  the  lower  grades,  one  subject  is  shown  to  be  connected 
with  another,  and  all  the  subjects  are  shown  to  be  related  to  the 
experiences  of  the  child  and  its  family,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  keen  appreciation  of  poetry.  If  the  stories  of 
"Evangeline"  and  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  are  con- 
nected with  the  stories  of  the  hardships  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
Acadians  which  they  have  studied  in  their  history  class,  the  child 
will  be  developing  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  will  not  shun  it  when 
allowed  to  choose  his  own  reading.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  will 
choose  to  read  poetry  rather  than  a  love  story  when  he  is  grown, 
but  that  he  will  not  always  choose  the  love  story  and  that  he  will 
not  always  omit  the  bits  of  poetry  he  finds  in  his  favorite 
magazine. 
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If  the  study  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  is  connected  with  the 
student's  previous  knowledge  of  English  history  and  the  customs 
of  the  Scotch,  they  will  become  so  interested  in  the  story  of  Ellen 
that  they  will  finish  it  long  before  it  has  been  finished  in  the  class 
room.  It  would  be  a  gross  error  to  ask  an  eighth  grade  class  to 
read  all  of  the  poem  at  one  sitting  or  even  all  of  one  canto.  But 
after  a  few  short  lessons  have  been  assigned  and  the  story  is  fairly 
started,  lo !  some  omniverous  readers  will  slyly  tell  something  that 
is  ahead  of  the  lesson  and  the  whole  class  will  ask  you  if  you  care 
if  they  read  ahead.  That  is  just  what  the  wide  awake  and  clever 
teacher  has  been  working  for  all  the  time.  She  wants  them  to  read 
when  they  are  not  asked  to  read.  The  same  is  true  of  any  narra- 
tive poem,  be  it  "Sohrab  and  Kustum"  or  "Enoch  Arden,"  and 
they  will  be  just  as  anxious  to  hunt  for  the  beautiful  similes  in  the 
former  poem  as  the  teacher  is  desirous  of  having  them  do  it. 

All  this  training  will  reap  its  rewards  and  the  high  school  boy 
or  girl  will  not  be  so  often  puzzled  by  the  blank  versfe  of  some  of 
Shakespeare's  dramas  and  will  understand  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  poet  when  he  reads  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury."  Though 
a  boy  may  be  a  bit  lazy  when  you  ask  him  to  memorize  so 
many  of  the  lyrics  in  the  "Treasury,"  before  he  has  finished,  he 
is  literally  enjoying  himself,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  and  may 
show  you  that  he  is  by  standing  on  a  log  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
in  the  middle  of  the  class  picnic,  and  quoting  unasked  all  the 
sonnets  he  has  learned. 

A  taste  for  good  literature  may  be  evolved  by  training  along 
other  lines.  If  a  child  has  a  good  foundation  of  fairy  stories  of 
different  countries,  he  will  understand  and  enjoy  the  stories  of 
Arthur  and  the  Kound  Table  when  he  reads  Tennyson's  "Idylls 
of  the  King."  He  will  recognize  his  childhood  friends  when  he 
leads  the  "'Midsummer  IN'ight's  Dream,"  or  in  the  Wife  of  Bath's 
Tale  when  he  goes  to  college  and  reads  Chaucer  in  the  original. 
When  he  meets  the  Eaerie  attendant  in  the  Marchantes  Tale,  he 
wiU  feel  he  is  treading  on  familiar  ground.  If  he  has  had  a  good 
foundation  of  Grecian  mythology  and  knows  the  old  Greek  myths, 
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he  will  not  find  Milton's  ^T' Allegro"  and  "II  Penseroso"  more 
sublime  than  understandable. 

JSTot  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  saw  a  copy  of  Gayley's  Classic 
Myths  on  my  book  shelf,  and  immediately  borrowed  it.  When 
she  returned  it,  she  said ;  "One  day  in  school  I  read  a  book  I  was 
not  supposed  to  be  reading  and  after  it  was  taken  away  from  me, 
I  could  never  find  it  as  I  did  not  remember  the  name.  It  must 
have  been  that  one  or  one  something  like  it.  I  remember  I  used  to 
love  to  read  those  myths,  but  rarely  had  the  chance  as  they  kept 
me  busy  doing  other  things."  The  other  things  must  have  been 
parsing  hundreds  of  nouns  and  making  pictures  of  sentences  to 
satisfy  some  grammar  fiend.  The  stories  which  were  to  train 
her  for  an  appreciation  for  literature  were  sacrificed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  overdose  of  grammar.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  leave 
out  the  grammar,  but  if  anything  is  to  be  sacrificed  pray  let  it  not 
be  something  that  will  aid  the  future  man  or  woman  in  enjoying 
the  best  of  the  world's  literature. 

An  eighth  grade  class  studying  Dickens'  "Christmas  Stories" 
can  develop  a  taste  for  the  writings  of  Dickens  that  will  only  be 
destroyed  when  his  mind  grows  too  mature  to  be  interested  in  his 
caricatures. 

Of  course,  the  child  is  not  at  school  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
he  does  reading  "on  his  own  hook"  so  to  speak.  This  reading  can 
be  guided  by  assignments  of  outside  reading  and  can  be  begun,  I 
think,  even  as  low  in  the  grades  as  the  fifth  or  sixth.  The  best 
readers  in  the  class  will  read  Louisa  M.  Alcott's  books  anyway, 
and  those  who  would  not  have  read  them  will  be  profiting  thereby. 
So  the  English  teacher  in  the  grades  even  as  in  the  high  school 
can  guard  the  reading  of  her  pupils.  If  the  grade  teachers  were 
more  eager  to  correlate  their  subjects  with  others  the  high  school 
teachers  of  English  would  not  have  so  hard  a  time  teaching  appre- 
ciation. 

Whether  or  not  the  reading  of  the  child  in  his  travels  through 
the  grades  has  been  carefully  nurtured  by  each  teacher,  the  high 
school  teacher  will  sooner  or  later  find  that  his  boys  and  girls  know 
good  literature  when  they  read  it.     Bliss  Perry  in  hife  "Study  of 
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Prose  Fiction"  says :  "If  the  novel  be  the  work  of  a  master,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  lessening  the  student^s  pleasure"  by  classroom 
dissection.  "He  will  soon  learn  to  discover  the  coventional 
tricks,  the  common-place  devices  of  the  hack-writer ;  the  books  of 
the  great  writers  will  seem  no  whit  less  wonderful  than  before." 

Several  years  ago  I  heard  of  a  high  school  English  teacher,  who 
placed  on  the  top  shelf  of  his  book  closet  the  classics  usually 
studied  in  high  school.  He  told  the  class  that  those  books  were 
so  old  that  he  was  not  going  to  teach  them,  but  that  instead  they 
would  study  some  very  modern  novels.  Before  the  year  was  out 
the  boys  asked  for  the  classics.  After  I  had  heard  this  story,  I 
performed  an  appreciation  experiment  in  my  four  English  classes 
in  a  small  high  school.  In  fact,  this  high  school  was  in  the  country, 
where  there  were  few  library  facilities  and  where  little  attempt 
at  developing  appreciation  of  literature  had  previously  been  made. 
I  decided  to  read  them  a  chapter  from  a  master  and  also  a  chapter 
from  a  popular  writer,  and  ask  them  when  I  had  finished  which 
they  had  enjoyed  the  more,  and  why.  In  order  to  make  the  experi- 
ment successful,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  read  from  books  that 
they  had  not  read.  With  the  master,  this  was  easy  enough,  and  I 
chose  "Les  Miserables."  With  the  popular  book,  it  was  more 
difficult,  as  even  in  remote  sections  of  the  United  States  most  of 
the  best  sellers  find  their  way  and  their  friends.  Finally,  I  took 
a  chance  that  they  would  not  recognize  George  Barr  McCutcheon's 
"Nedra'-'  when  they  hoard  it,  and  as  it  was  in  my  landlandy's  book- 
case, I  decided  to  use  it.  The  books  were  about  the  same  size,  and 
I  placed  a  white  paper  cover  around  each.  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  exactly  fair  to  the  best  seller  to  read  it  first,  and  then  read  a 
chapter  about  Cosette  so  I  read  the  chapter  from  Victor  Hugo  first. 

It  was  impossible  to  select  parallel  passages,  so  at  random  I  read 
a  chapter  from  alx)ut  the  middle  of  each  book.  When  I  finished 
the  chapter  from  "Les  Miserables,"  the  freshman  class  begged  me 
to  read  more.  I  did  not,  but  without  comment  read  the  chapter 
from  the  second  book.  There  was  disappointment  written  on  all 
of  their  faces.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  more  advanced 
classes.     As  I  could  not  tell  the  members  of  the  first  class  the 
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names  of  the  books  until  I  had  performed  the  experiment  in  each 
of  the  classes,  there  was  an  air  of  suspense  at  school  for  one  whole 
day.  After  the  papers  from  all  the  classes  were  collected,  I  took 
the  covers  off  the  books  and  showed  them  the  names.  George  Barr 
McCutcheon  was  the  favorite  author  of  some  of  the  members  of 
each  class  and  in  almost  every  case  they  had  voted  for  Victor 
Hugo.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  say  that  these  high  school  students 
changed  from  McCutcheon  to  Hugo  over  night,  but  the  experiment 
proved  to  me  that  they,  even  with  their  scant  training  knew  how  to 
appreciate  good  literature  when  put  to  the  test.  I  also  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  at  least  some  of  them  waded  through 
the  volumes  of  "Les  Miserables"  to  read  again  the  chapter  they  had 
heard,  and  that  in  the  future  they  planned  their  reading  more 
wisely.  The  English  teacher  would  be  doing  her  pupils  a  greater 
service  if  she  would  strive  to  develop  a  taste  for  the  appreciation 
of  real  literature. 


Hi 


The  High  School  Physics  Course 

A.W.  FoEBEs,  Worcester,  Mass. 

AVIKG  recently  been  engaged  in  selecting  em- 
ployees for  a  position  requiring  a  little  knowledge 
s  of  physics,  particularly  electricity,  I  was  im- 
1  pressed  with  the  ignorance  of  the  fundamentals 
If  shown  by  high  school  graduates.  The  best  way 
I  I   *^  -^^^  *^®  reason  why  would  be  to  follow  the 

I  I   course  as  taught  with  particular  reference  to  the 

impressions  made  on  the  student's  mind,  but  this 
method  is  out  of  the  question  for  a  person  engaged  in  managing 
a  shop,  so  I  followed  an  easier  way,  an  examination  of  one  of  the 
leading  text  books. 

Considering  the  portion  that  deals  with  electricity  and  magne- 
tism, we  find  that  this  starts  with  a  discussion  of  permanent 
magnets.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  force  of  attraction  due 
to  magnets,  so  naturally  that  is  taught  first.  However  there  is 
one  serious  objection  to  doing  this.  Attraction  is  merely  one  of 
the  phenomena  connected  with  magnetism  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  effort  of  the  student  to  interpret  other  magnetic 
phenomena  on  the  basis  of  attraction  and  repulsion  is  responsible 
for  much  confusion  in  understanding  this  subject  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  is  possible  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  magnetism  as 
long  as  the  mind  insists  on  thinking  attraction  when  magnetism 
is  spoken  of.  The  first  effort  in  teaching  magnetism  should  be  to 
subordinate  this  idea  to  its  proper  place,  or  if  possible  to  elimin- 
ate it  entirely  till  the  fundamentals  of  magnetism  have  been 
thoroughly  established. 

This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  static  electrification,  electro- 
static induction,  and  influence  machines.  This  is  the  part  of  the 
study  of  electricity  that  is  most  difficult  to  understand,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  majority  of  teachers  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  subject  Furthermore  the  subject  is  of  but  slight  prac- 
tical value,  why  it  is  introduced  at  all  in  an  elementary  course  is 
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hard  to  see,  as  the  students  probably  get  more  confusion  than 
knowledge  through  its  study. 

l^ext  we  have  the  elementary  relations  of  the  electric  current 
arranged  in  the  following  order. 

The  electric  circuit. 

Batteries. 

The  electric  circuit. 

Batteries. 

The  electrical  circuit. 

Batteries.  (An  effort  to  be  practical  by  describing  a  num- 
ber of  kinds  that  the  student  will  never  see  in  practical 
use.) 

Heating  by  electric  current. 

Electrolysis   (a  battery  reversed). 

Storage  batteries. 
And  then  we  come  again  to  the  subject  of  magnetism  in  its 
proper  place.     The  author  is  certainly  fond  of  the  subject  of 
batteries,  but  why  he  should  not  treat  it  as  a  imit  instead  of  com- 
ing back  to  it  so  often  is  an  open  question. 

The  authors  of  this  book  are  not  fools.  They  are  scientists 
of  considerable  ability  and  experienced  educators.  There  must 
then  be  some  good  and  satisfactory  reason  for  treating  the  sub- 
ject in  the  way  they  have  done.  An  examination  of  an  old  book 
entitled  "!N'atural  Philosophy"  published  in  1869  furnishes  the 
explanation. 

At  that  date  the  theory  of  the  electric  current  was  far  from 
its  present  state  of  development,  crude  as  the  present  state  is. 
In  fact  few  of  the  most  extensive  uses  of  electricity  were  even 
mentioned  in  the  older  book.  The  course  was  arranged  to  ex- 
plain natural  phenomena  such  as  lightning,  and  to  bring  out 
the  then  prevailing  theory  of  electricity,  a  theory  that  the  author 
carefully  states  is  adopted  "simply  because  it  is  more  easily 
applied."  This  theory  has  been  abandoned,  but  the  phenomena 
that  tend  to  prejudice  the  student' in  its  favor  are  still  introduced 
first,  and  when  it  comes  to  learning  the  present  theories  this 
prejudice  must  be  overcome. 
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Further  comparisons  of  the  two  books  show  that  the  modem 
book  in  merely  a  revision  of  the  older,  with  new  discoveries  added^ 
the  style  of  English  brought  up  to  date,  and  more  laboratory 
work  being  suggested.  The  arrangement  and  contents  of  the 
subject  matter  is  strikingly  similar,  and  even  some  of  the  illus- 
trations have  been  copied. 

But  why  not  change?  The  principal  obstacle  is  the  college 
entrance  examination.  Colleges,  even  technical  schools,  do  not 
take  the  high  school  physics  course  seriously.  If  the  student 
wishes  to  continue  physics  in  college,  no  difference  is  ordinarily 
made  between  those  who  have  studied  physics  in  high  school  and 
those  who  have  not.  Both  start  in  again  at  the  beginning.  The 
following  statement  of  college  entrance  requirements  is  typical. 
"The  class  work  should  include  careful  study  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  presented  in  some  good  text  book  of  high  school  grade,  and 
the  student  should  perform  not  less  than  thirty-five  experiments 
requiring  careful  measurements." 

J^ote  that  he  must  study  the  whole  subject  as  presented  in  some 
good  text  book.  Could  anything  more  effectively  prevent  pro- 
gress. The  omission  of  anything  might  result  in  trouble  with 
the  examination.  Even  a  change  in  the  order  of  presentation 
might  leave  the  student  with  different  ideas,  which  might  create 
an  unfavorable  impression  on  an  examining  board  that  had  long 
expected  certain  knowleidge  to  be  associated  with  a  thorough 
study  of  a  certain  book.  This  fact  was  strikingly  brought  out 
in  a  recent  examination  of  graduates  for  electrical  work  in  my 
shop,  where  I  would  not  give  one  a  mark  above  zero.  The  points 
I  was  looking  for  were  in  the  course  but  were  not  brought  out  in 
a  way  that  made  an  impression  on  any  one  of  those  applying  for 
the  work.  As  long  as  physics  is  taught  to  meet  an  examination, 
and  the  examination  is  made  according  to  what  has  been  taught^ 
progress  must  be  slow. 

The  course  must  include  the  whole  subject.  In  the  text  book 
I  have  at  hand,  there  are  843  references  in  the  index.  While 
some  of  these  are  duplicates,  still  it  is  quite  an  extensive  course, 
including  such  subjects  as  chromatic  aberation,  selective  absorb- 
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tion,  centripetal  acceleration,  air  pumps,  alternators,  analysis  of 
light  and  sound,  annealing,  antinodes,  arc  lamps,  athermanous 
substances,  molecular  attraction,  etc,  and  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  headings  under  the  letter  A  in  the  index.  In  few  other 
cases  would  an  attempt  be  made  to  teach  so  many  subjects  in  so 
short  a  time.  Imagine  leaving  mathematics  until  the  third  year 
in  high  school  and  then  trying  to  cover  arithmetic,  algebra,  geo- 
metry, trigonometry,  calcidus,  and  differentials,  with  mention 
of  such  side  lines  as  logarithms,  vector  analysis,  series,  etc.  It 
could  be  done,  and  the  students  would  probably  learn  as  much 
mathematics  as  they  now  do  physics. 

It  may  be  objected  that  mathematics  is  more  important  and  it 
is  necessary  to  give  it  more  time.  However,  sports  are  not  taught 
at  aU  in  some  schools.  Suppose  we  introduce  a  one  year  course 
of  sports  into  these  schools.  It  must  be  a  broad  course,  one  that 
will  be  classed  as  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  have  no  tinge 
of  professionalism.  It  will  include  all  the  ordinary  forms  of 
athletics  such  as  running,  jumping,  swimming,  base  ball,  foot 
ball,  tennis,  polo,  golf,  besides  class  room  study  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive forms  such  as  ship  racing.  We  will  have  35  laboratory 
periods,  a  common  number  for  physics,  five  of  which  might  be 
assigned  to  the  subject  of  base  ball.  One  period  might  be  given 
to  pitching.  As  some  of  the  class  could  not  throw  over  15  feet 
in  proper  form,  this  would  be  a  good  distance  for  the  class.  Then 
we  would  have  to  have  apparatus  for  measuring  the  accuracy  of 
the  throw,  so  as  to  be  able  to  properly  mark  the  pupil  on  his  labo- 
ratory exercise.  It  might  be  rather  of  a  joke  for  the  pitcher  of 
the  high  school  ball  team,  but  no  more  so  than  a  large  part  of  the 
physics  course  is  to  some  of  the  pupils.  No  college  coach  would 
give  any  consideration  to  such  a  course  in  selecting  players  for 
the  college  teams,  and  I  give  about  the  same  amount  of  credit  for 
the  physics  course  in  selecting  employees. 

And  some  of  the  trade  schools  are  even  worse.  They  train 
superficially,  but  make  no  attempt  to  treat  the  deeper  subject  of 
physics. 


The  Education  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Girl 

[Addressed  Especially  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Girl] 

Cynthia  Towek,  Westwood,  Mass. 

|]iiiiiiiiiiiiaminiiimE|g  ^^  ^j,q  introduced  to  the  Eighteenth  Century  girls, 

I        A         I   both  in  fiction  and  in  life,  we  are  impressed  with 

I       /\       I  the  genuine  worth  and  the  fundamental  values  in 


their  characters.  A  student  must  greet  these  per- 
sonalities with  an  open  mind  and  must  be  in  tune, 
sympathetically,  with  their  historical  background. 
Too  often  this  background,  through  the  opinions  of 
unimaginative  teachers,  is  prejudiced  with  intel- 
lectual snobbery  and  is  made  to  appear,  by  modem  comparisons, 
to  disadvantage.  Moreover,  it  is  often  difficult  for  'New  England 
girls,  particularly,  who  have  been  reared  also  by  Puritanic  par- 
ents, to  form  fair  judgments.  Eor  instance,  in  the  grades,  when 
we  dipped  into  biographies,  the  impression  was  left  with  me  that 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  a  dreadful  woman  because  her  husband  was  a 
brewer;  in  the  high  school,  I  gathered  that  the  early  women 
novelists  wrote  exceedingly  silly  books ;  and,  at  home,  it  was  proved 
that  the  women,  themselves,  of  this  period,  with  their  powders  and 
puffs,  black  patches,  draped  skirts,  mincing  manners  and  plumed 
fans,  appeared  charming,  but  were,  in  reality,  senseless  and  flir- 
tatious, filled  with  inane  hypocrisies. 

Without  question,  the  frankly  "wild  young  people'^  of  today 
would  ridicule  the  Eighteenth  Century  GirFs  Education.  In 
Rae's  Life  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  may  be  read  advertise- 
ments of  girls'  seminaries  showing  that  English,  writing,  drawing, 
needlework,  and  dancing  were  the  subjects  taught.  A  girFs 
education  was  complete  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  she  expected  to 
be  introduced  to  society,  there  to  display  her  talents  to  the  best 
advantage  and  to  contract,  thereby,  the  most  lucrative  marriage 
compatible  with  social  position.     Sheridan's  dream  of  a  "Royal 
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Sanctuary"  in  which  the  Queen  was  to  preside  over  a  girl's  school 
discloses  his  convictions  on  feminine  studies.  Neither  Latin  nor 
Greek  was  to  be  offered,  as  these  profound  subjects  "destroy  the 
blush  of  sensibility;"  he  includes  the  practical  parts  of  science; 
also  history,  that  they  may  learn  that  men  have  other  passions 
than  love ;  romances  are  .encouraged,  but  all  novels,  depicting  de- 
praved nature,  are  excluded;  all  are  required  to  gain  the  accom- 
plishments of  dancing  and  embroidery — music,  poetry,  and  draw- 
ing being  reserved  for  those  of  genius;  all  are  to  acquire  a  well 
directed  imagination  rather  than  an  improved  understanding;  all 
are  to  ride,  walk,  and  exercise  in  little  pastimes,  and  compete  for 
prizes  at  dances  and  concerts;  their  moral  duties  are  carefully 
to  be  attended  to ;  and,  above  all,  they  must  understand,  as  do  the 
nuns  of  France,  economy,  house  management,  and  modesty. 
Sheridan  concludes  by  saying,  "I  hate  women  link-boy  like." 

In  his  Portrait,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Crewe,  with  the  Comedy  of 
the  School  for  Scandal,  Sheridan  further  describes  his  ideal 
woman's  mind,  after  singing  of  her  beauty: 

"Fond  to  improve,  nor  timorous  to  discern 
How  far  it  is  a  woman's  grace  to  learn : 
Graced  by  those  signs  which  truth  delights  to  own, 
The  timid  blush,  and  mild  submitted  tone : 
Whate'er  she  says,  though  sense  appear  throughout, 
Displays  the  tender  hue  of  female  doubt; 
Deck'd  with  that  charm,  how  lovely  wit  appears, 
How  graceful  science,  when  that  robe  she  wears! 
Such  too  her  talents,  and  her  bent  of  mind, 
As  speak  a  sprightly  heart  by  thought  refined : 
A  taste  for  mirth,  by  contemplation  schoord, 
A  turn  for  ridicule,  by  candour  ruled, 
A  scorn  of  foUy,  which  she  tries  to  hide; 
An  awe  of  talent,  which  she  owns  with  pride !" 


A  vivid  picture  of  the  correct  routine  of  a  country  squire's 
daughter  is  painted  in  one  of  the  daily  quarrels  between  Sir  Peter 
and  Lady  Teazle; 
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"Sir  Peter  :  EecoUect^  Lady  Teazle,  when  I  saw  you  first,  sitting 
at  your  tambour,  in  a  pretty  figured  linen  gown,  with  a  bunch  of  keys 
at  your  side,  your  hair  combed  smooth  over  a  roll,  and  your  apartment 
hung  round  with  fruits  in  worsted,  of  your  own  working. 

Lady  Teazle  :  Oh,  yes !  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  a  curious 
life  I  led.  My  daily  occupation  to  inspect  the  dairy,  superintend 
the  poultry,  make  extracts  from  the  family  receipt-book,  and  comb 
my  aunt  Deborah's  lapdog 

Sir  Peter:    Yes,  yes,  ma'am,  'twas  so  indeed. 

Lady  Teazle:  And  then,  you  know,  my  evening  amusements! 
To  draw  patterns  for  ruffles,  which  I  had  not  the  materials  to  make 
up ;  to  play  Pope  Joan  with  the  Curate ;  to  read  a  sermon  to  my  aunt ; 
or  to  be  stuck  down  to  an  old  spinet  to  strum  my  father  to  sleep  after 
a  fox-chase." 


Town  life,  in  London,  for  the  daughter  of  a  professional  music- 
master,  is  noted  by  Fanny  Bumey  who,  careful  to  avoid  offence, 
"never  indulged  herself  with  reading  or  writing  except  in  the 
afternoon;  always  scrupulously  devoting  her  time  to  needlework 
^till  after  dinner.'- 

Far  away  these  limited  occupations  appear  in  an  age  when  men 
have  gradually  opened  the  magic  doors  of  wisdom  to  their  co-part- 
ners; yet  the  Eighteenth  Century  hands  down  women,  typical  of 
all  time,  who  are,  in  this  aftermath  of  war  and  shifting  standards, 
excellent  patterns  for  girls  to  follow  today.  May  we  all  consider 
the  kindly  humanity  and  sympathy  of  the  Princess  in  Basselds; 
the  Vicar's  wife,  according  to  her  lights,  is  a  humble,  virtuous 
British  housewife,  ambitious  for  her  family^  and  an  excellent 
cook;  Lydia  Languish  personifies  graceful,  feminine  charm,  call- 
ing forth  the  devotion,  found  in  homes  the  world  over,  and  proving 
that  man's  social  happiness  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  he 
loves ;  Donna  Louisa,  in  the  Duenna,  is  engaging,  in  her  practical 
sense,  when  she  tells  her  lover,  Antonio,  "If  we  would  make  love 
our  household  god,  we  had  best  secure  him  a  comfortable  roof," 
while  her  wit  in  escaping  a  mercenary  marriage  is  delightful. 
Amanda,  in  A  Trip  to  Scarborough,  is  the  virtuous  wife,  and 
unconsciously  shames  her  skulking  husband ;  Maria  is  able  to  main- 
tain her  ideals  in  a  world  of  hyprocrisy  and  scandal;  and  Lady 
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Teazle,  true  to  her  home  training,  bids  farewell  to  "Pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  town." 

In  Eighteenth  Century  life  we  find  in  Fanny  Bumey  a  filial 
•devotion  beautiful  to  consider  and  a  loyalty  to  duty,  combined 
with  a  rare  sense  of  modesty  concerning  her  achievement  of 
Evelina,  that  command  great  respect  and  admiration.  "No  fem- 
inine character,  in  this  period,  is  sweeter  than  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
that  most  womanly  woman  who  made  life  so  pleasant  for  her 
husband;  who  found  the  family  hearth  her  favorite  sphere;  and 
who,  with  her  grace,  beauty,  brilliancy,  and  worship  of  Sheridan, 
was  indeed  his  good  genius.  Pause  a  moment.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury girl,  forget  your  fox-trots  and  obvious  knee-caps  for  a  little 
whisk  of  time ;  and  think  a  bit  about  the  girl,  that  in  your  heart 
of  hearts  you  truly  admire — about  that  supremely  fine  creature! 
You  can  be  that  very  girl,  my  dear,  with  your  superb  health, 
brains,  capacity  for  scattering  joy,  and  insistence  upon  frank 
honesty.  And  remember,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  a  mere  man, 
in  any  age,  adores  placing  his  chance  of  happiness  in  the  hands  of 
the  girl  who  loves  a  fireside. 
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American  Notes — Editorial 

We  are  quite  in  sjrmpathy  with  the  article  on  The  Bible  in  the^ 
Schools,  by  Principal  E.  E.  Gates,  which  appears  on  another  page  of 
this  number  of  Education.  Were  all  other  books  destroyed, — -from 
whatever  nation  and  in  whatever  language, — ^but  the  Bible  preserved 
in  but  a  single  language,  or  only  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  single 
nation,  it  would  soon  be  possible  to  recreate  a  world  literature  out  of 
and  by  the  inspiration  of  this  single  surviving  book.  And  it  would 
be  a  literature  that  would  be  worthy  of  a  high  culture  and  an. 
advanced  civilization. 

The  Bible  meets  the  need  of  the  human  mind  and  heart.  It  em- 
bodies the  wisdom  of  the  ages  in  reference  to  man's  body, — ^his  phys- 
ical life  and  well  being;  his  mind, — ^his  intellectual  capacities  and 
needs;  and  his  heart, — ^his  affections,  his  emotions  and  desires.  It 
teaches  him  how  to  use  aU  these  varied  capacities  and  powers,  sepa- 
rately and  in  combination,  to  develop  a  perfect  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, a  society,  with  mutual  relations  between  the  individuals  com- 
posing it,  and  between  mankind  and  God.  It  stimulates  all  kinds 
of  intelligent,  helpful  co-operations,  whereby  the  race  is  developed 
into  a  social  community  and  state.  And  it  establishes  a  still  higher 
personal  relationship  and  accountability  to  the  Almighty  and  All- 
loving  Creator,  thereby  completing  the  circle  and  making  real  the 
fact  and  vision  of  immortality.  And  yet,  some  still  say,  "Keep  the 
Bible  out  of  the  schools !" 

The  Bible  is  in  the  schools ; — ^not  as  fully  recognized  or  as  directly 
used  and  studied  as  we  could  wish,  and  as  were  well.  But  its  influ- 
ence is  there  and  no  power  can  keep  it  out  while  the  race  preserves 
its  intelligence,  its  reason,  and  its  appreciation  of  what  is  wise  and 
true  and  good. 

Keep  sectarianism  out  of  the  schools!  Keep  atheism  out!  Keep 
nihilism  away  from  the  thought  of  youth!  Keep  bolshevism  out! 
But  let  in  the  light  of  life,  the  joy  of  sacrifice,  the  glow  of  truth,  and 
the  love  of  an  all  wise  and  loving  father-Grod,  and  there  will  be  some- 
thing to  live  for  and  build  on.  Society  rests  on  the  foundation  of 
love, — love  of  God  for  man,  and  love  of  man  for  God  and  his  fellow 
man^  as  set  forth  in  the  eternal  Word  of  God. 


It  is  cheering,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  quote,  from  the  report  of  a  single  center  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Bible, — ^viz.,  the  New  York  Bible  House, — the  following: 
statement : 
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"Dedicated  to  the  printing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  'without  note  or 
comment/  and  to  their  circulation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  (New 
York)  Bible  House  has  been,  for  nearly  three  score  and  ten  years,  a 
House  of  Blessing  to  the  world.  From  it  have  gone  over  a  hundred 
million  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  million  Scriptures  in  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  languages  and  dialects,  that  have  gone  forth,  a  river 
of  blessing  to  the  nations,  during  the  one  hundred  and  five  years  of 
the  Society's  life.  During  recent  years,  counting  an  average  of  eight 
hours  worked  each  day,  and  omitting  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  out- 
put of  the  Society  has  been  an  average  of  sixteen  books  printed  and 
bound  every  minute  of  every  working  day  of  the  year.  Many  of  these 
books  were  large  volumes  in  embossed  type  for  the  blind,  and  hand- 
some editions  for  pulpit  and  private  use.  The  American  Bible 
Society  distributes  the  Bible  not  only  in  the  languages  in  which  it 
prints  it,  but  its  workers  are  furnished  with  any  one  of  the  trans- 
lations which  may  be  needed.  Up  to  1919,  the  Word  of  God  had  been 
printed  throughout  the  world  in  713  languages  and  dialects.  During 
the  past  decade,  some  complete  Book  of  the  Bible  has  appeared  in  a 
new  language  on  an  average  of  one  every  six  weeks, — ^the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  American  Bible  Society  being  the 
-chief  producers." 


In  many  quarters,  among  the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  through 
their  votes  decide  the  educational  policies  of  the  towns  and  cities, — 
especially  in  districts  remote  from  the  larger  centers, — there  is  too 
little  appreciation  of  the  real  meaning  and  value  of  schooling.  The 
costs  of  the  schools  bulk  large.  The  average  voter  sees  and  feels 
these  costs  in  the  tax  rate.  The  compensating  gains  are  vague  and 
remote.  It  is  therefore  frequently  the  case  that  economies  and 
retrenchments  are  popular,  and  an  aggressive  policy  comes  hard. 
The  many  are  for  a  conservative  budget.  The  motion  for  a  construc- 
tive budget,  higher  paid  and  superior  teachers,  more  books  and  new 
buildings,  is  lost.  Thus  the  children  and  youth  are  made  to  suffer 
for  the  "penny  wise,  pound  foolish"  policies  of  the  unprogressive 
citizens  who  were  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  yesterday  and  who  have 
not  kept  up  with  the  splendid  developments  of  educational  thought 
and  method  in  the  new  age. 

Not  long  since  we  witnessed  at  close  range  such  a  situation,  and 
listened  to  the  debate  in  the  arena  of  a  series  of  public  meetings  called 
to  consider  the  building  of  a  new  High  School.  The  public  was 
interested,  and  the  "Town  Hall"  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  for 
several  whole  evenings,  with  reports  of  committees,  presentation  of 
plans,  citation  of  precedents,  etc.,  galore.    The  old  school  building 
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was  shown  to  be  wholly  inadequate,  unsanitary,  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  more  than  one  witness,  unsafe.  The  town  was  growing 
rapidly  in  population.  Desirable  prospective  families  seeking  homes 
frequently  looked  over  the  town  with  a  view  to  purchasing  homes,  but 
turned  away  after  examining  the  inadequate  school  facilities.  The 
debate  was  long  and  hot  between  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
project.  Personalities  were  not  infrequent  in  the  debate.  Prom  the 
first  it  was  evident  that  though  the  need  of  the  new  building  was 
great  there  was  a  probability  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  the- 
motion  for  the  new  High  School,  for  the  proponents  had  to  secure 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  order  to  enable  the  town  to  borrow  the  amount 
needed  to  construct  the  new  building.  The  motion  to  build  was- 
finally  lost,  by  a  clear  majority,  although  a  large  number  of  the  best 
people  of  the  town  were  positive  in  their  conviction  that  there  was 
a  sore  need  of  a  new  High  School. 

This,  however,  is  neither  here  nor  there  to  the  readers  of  Educa- 
tion. We  have  referred  to  this  local  instance  merely  for  the  example- 
it  furnishes  of  a  common  situation,  and  that  we  may  call  attention 
to  two  or  three  points  which  were  brought  out  in  the  debate  above 
mentioned,  which  are  symptomatic  of  a  common  public  sentiment 
that  often  crops  out  in  such  discussions  of  school  affairs,  especially" 
in  suburban  and  country  districts,  and  which  should  be  fairly  and 
squarely  met  and  thought  through  for  the  sake  of  educational  effici- 
ency and  progress. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  the  common  one  of  sectional  jealousy 
or  rivalry  that  entered  into  this  discussion.  In  many  of  our  larger 
suburban  or  country  towns  there  are  "East"  districts  and  "West"  dis- 
tricts, or  "North"  districts  and  "South"  districts,  with  corresppond- 
ing  disagreements  over  all  sorts  of  projects  that  in  reality  equally 
affect  the  interests  of  all.  So,  at  the  public  meetings  held  for  the- 
purpose  of  devising  methods  and  appropriating  money  for  necessary 
improvements  and  progress,  one  side  of  the  town  is  pitted  against 
another  side,  and  there  are  neighborhood  cliques  and  combinations: 
of  certain  groups  to  defeat  the  will  of  other  groups;  and  the  real 
intere^s  of  all  are  sacrificed.  In  such  situations  the  leading  citizens 
of  each  group  should  get  together  beforehand  and  agree  upon  a  com- 
mon plan,  which  plan  should  be  propounded  at  the  final  general'' 
meeting  of  the  town  as  a  whole,  and  presented  as  the  carefully  thought 
out  and  accepted  plan  of  the  different  sections.  This  would  forestall^ 
acrimonious  debate  and  tend  toward  efficient  and  purposeful  action. 

Again, — ^we  noted  in  the  case  referred  to  above,  a  widespread  mis-^ 
conception  of  the  relative  value  and  usefulness  of  elementary  andi 
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secondary  education.  One  gentleman  of  high  standing  and  good 
education  made  an  elaborate  statement  as  to  why  he  was  against 
the  motion  for  a  new  High  School.  His  position  was  that  the  voters 
should  "begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up/'  in  other  words,  elevate 
the  standards  of  the  Elementary  schools  before  voting  more  money 
for  High  Schools.  Improve  the  grade  schools  and  let  the  High  School 
take  care  of  itself.  Look  out  for  the  foundations  before  building  the 
superstructure.  The  difSculty  with  this  argument  is  that  it  applies 
to  personality  the  method  that  might  in  some  instances  work  well 
with  material  things, — but  that  won't  work  with  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual personalities.  This  argument  ignores  the  great  incentive  of 
ambition.  Given  a  good,  well  conducted  High  School  and  there  will 
be  little  trouble  with  the  majority  of  the  grade  school  pupils.  They 
will  know  that  to  gain  admission  to  the  High  School  they  must  do 
their  grade  school  work  efficiently  and  well.  They  will  feel  that  no 
disgrace  is  so  disgracefid  as  to  fail  to  "make"  High  School  at  the 
end  of  the  elementary  course.  In  other  words,  to  improve  the  grades 
improve  the  High  School !  It  is  easier  to  pull  up  the  grades  than  to 
push  them  up. 

One  other  misimpression  that  was  voiced  at  this  meeting  may  be 
mentioned.  It  was  repeated  in  different  forms  by  several  speakers 
and  constituted  the  burden  of  the  argument  in  a  printed  communi- 
cation to  a  local  paper,  and  it  is  often  seen  in  print  in  other  and 
larger  places.  It  was  a  statement  that  implied  that  the  chief  end  of 
education  is  to  enable  people  to  answer,  offhand,  various  questions 
relating  to  facts, — such,  for  instance,  as  how  many  pints  there  are  in 
a  bushel  of  cranberries?  or  how  much  interest  will  be  earned  by  the 
sum  of  $345  invested  for  two  and  a  half  years  at  six  per  cent  ?  or  how 
old  was  George  Washington  when  he  assumed  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  ?  The  proponents  of  this  theory  voted  against  the  High 
School  apparently  under  the  impression  that  modem  education,  with 
its  higher  institutions  and  methods,  produces  educational  snobs  who 
cultivate  fads  and  know  little  or  nothing  that  is  worth  knowing. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  real  education  consists  in  ability  to  think, 
a  love  for  truth  for  its  own  sake,  the  development  of  character,  thQ 
appreciation  of  literature  and  art,  spiritual  insight  and  growth,  world 
vision.  Beside  these,  memories  of  dates  and  tables  and  percentages 
are  comparatively  insignificant;  though  the  well  educated  man  wiU. 
not  despise  them,  and  will,  as  a  rule,  pass  an  examination  upon  them 
with  far  more  ease  and  accuracy  than  the  uneducated  man. 
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S«  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  and  publishers,  such  books  as  are  sent 
t«  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  ©ur  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

COMPTON'S  PICTURED  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  editor- 
in-chief.  Published  by  F.  E.  Compton  and  Company,  Ohicag-o.  Eight 
volumes. 

This  work  w^ill  satisfy  the  demands  of  both  officials  and  pupils  of 
schools  and  colleges  who  may  desire  quick  and  concentrated  information 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  New  school  methods  have  been  carefully 
applied  to  the  making  of  this  encyclopedia, — and  the  result  is  satisfac- 
tory and  inspiring.  The  modern  world  demands  vitalized  facts,  knowl- 
edge invested  with  motive  force, — not  in  a  specialized  text  book,  not  in 
a  single  field  of  teaching  alone,  but  in  an  encyclox)edia  which  covers  the 
whole  field  of  learning.     This  need  is  well  met  in  these  volumes. 

Dean  Ford,  head  of  the  graduate  school  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, is  editor-in-chief.  He  says  in  the  foreword:  "What  we  have  aimed 
to  make,  in  brief,  is  this:  An  encyclopedic,  alphabetically  arranged 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  presented  with  such  freshness, 
vividness  and  alluringness,  and  embellished  with  such  a  wealth  of  illus- 
trations, that  it  should  be  just  as  readable  as  a  story  book,  without 
anywhere  sacrificing  scholarly  completeness  or  accuracy." 

This  idea  has  been  well  carried  out.  There  are  literally  thousands  of 
pictures  in  halftone  and  color,  each  making  a  distinct  and  vital  contri- 
bution to  the  work.  Two  features  stand  out  in  the  text.  First,  its  warm 
and  friendly  style,  not  "written  down"  for  children,  but  clear  and  filled 
with  the  human  interest  that  clothes  abstract  technical  topics  with  a 
practical  personal  appeal.  Second,  the  material  has  been  co-ordinated 
along  synthetic  lines.  Instead  of  isolating  information  in  short  explan- 
atory statements,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  together  related 
facts  and  details  into  longer  articles  under  broader  headings.  This 
makes  the  definitions  clear,  and  also  emphasizes  relationships  between 
associated  subjects.  For  example,  the  manner  in  which  plants  manu- 
facture their  food  by  the  aid  of  sunlight  is  explained  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  article  on  "Plant  Life,"  instead  of  under 
some  independent  heading,  such  as  "Photosynthesis"  or  "Chlorophyll." 
This  method  has  the  additional  advantage  of  doing  away  with  the  large 
amount  of  duplication  found  in  some  of  the  older  works  of  reference. 
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and  it  explains  the  vast  quantity  of  material  which  the  editors  of  Comp- 
ton's  have  been  able  to  include  in  their  eight  volumes. 

An  index  has  been  prepared  for  Compton's  Encyclopedia  which  makes 
the  volume  easy  to  consult  with  success  and  satisfaction.  This  index, 
besides  the  ordinary  uses  of  an  index,  is  a  complete  geographical  gazet- 
teer and  a  biographical  guide.  It  contains  brief  historical  summaries 
and  dictionary  definitions  of  unusual  words  or  phrases,  with  their  pro- 
nunciations. In  it  one  can  obtain  without  further  search,  dates,  areas, 
populations,   and  similar   information. 

The  volumes  are  attractive  in  appearance,  the  type  large,  clean-cut 
and  easy  to  read,  and  the  paper  free  from  glare.  No  child  turning  these 
pictured  pages  for  information  will  be  able  to  resist  the  intellectual 
appeal  of  so  many  varied  facts,  so  briefly  and  clearly  stated.  And  no 
mature  person  of  critical  discernment  can  fail  to  recognize  the  scholarly 
outlook  and  real  educational  value  of  these  volumes.  It  is  well  to  acquire 
the  dictionary  and  encyclopedia  hahit.  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclo- 
I)edia  makes  the  acquisition  of  this  valuable  habit  easy  and  pleasant. 

THE  NEW  INDEXED  BIBLE.  Revised  and  enlarged  from  the  orig- 
inal edition.     John  A.  Dickson  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

Our  review  copy  of  this  most  attractive  Teachers'  Bible  is  bound  in 
rich  flexible  leather.  It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  editions  we  havo 
ever  seen,  and  it  has,  among  others,  the  following  special  features :  A 
number  of  valuable  Charts,  the  first  of  which  is  a  picture  of  "The 
Divine  Library,"  in  the  form  of  a  handsome,  upright,  library  book  cabi- 
net with  double  tiers  of  shelves,  in  which,  behind  the  glass  doors,  are 
displayed  the  different  boolcs  of  the  several  divisions  of  God's  Word. 
The  first  tier  represents  the  Old  Testament ;  the  second,  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Reading  downward,  the  shelves  under  the  words  "Old  Testament" 
present  the  following :  I.  Pentateuch,  II.  Historical  Books,  III.  Poetical 
Books,  IV.  The  Prophets.  On  the  other  side,  the  "New  Testament'* 
shows :  I.  History  and  Law,  II.  Law  Executed,  III.  The  Epistles  (three 
shelves),  IV.  The  Prophetical  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  type 
throughout  is  clear  and  of  good  size;  the  paper  is  thin  India  paper; 
there  are  illustrations  in  abundance,  of  excellent  quality.  The  Indexes 
are  made  on  an  original  plan  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It 
is  easy,  with  this  Bible  in  hand,  to  find  any  fact  or  any  personality 
that  one  wants  to  know  about.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
reader  wants  to  know  what  the  Bible  has  to  say  about  Angels.  Look 
up  the  word  in  the  Index  and  you  find  the  topic  treated  under  four  heads, 
viz..  Angels  as  messengers;  Nature  and  position  of;  Number  and  abode 
of;  Works  of.  And  under  each  of  these  heads  are  found  citations  ot 
book,  chapter  and  verse  in  the  Bible  where  Angels  are  represented  as 
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described  by  the  heading.  So  of  all  other  subjects.  There  are  abundant 
maps,  word  lists  with  the  proper  pronunciation  indicated,  a  very  com- 
plete Concordance,  indexes  of  all  sorts,  a  Collation  of  the  Sciriptures^ 
on  different  leading  subjects,  so  that  if  you  want  to  know  what  is  taught 
in  the  good  book  about  Anger,  or  Alms-giving,  about  Government,  or 
Happiness,  or  the  Forgiveness  of  Enemies,  or  any  other  subject,  you  are 
able  to  turn  immediately  to  the  leading  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  these. 
We  have  seen  many  Bibles,  first  and  last.  We  call  this  one  by  far  the 
most  usable  and  fascinating  of  them  all;  and  we  most  cordially  com- 
mend it  to  all  our  readers  as  the  latest,  if  not  the  last  word  in  the  way 
of  a  teachers'  edition  of  the  Book  of  Books.  Send  to  the  publishers  for 
full  prospectus. 

HOWE'S  NEW  EEA  CIVICS.  By  John  B.  Howe,  Litt.D.  Iroquois. 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  real  addition  to  our  Civics  books,  written  by  an  enthusiastic 
student  and  teacher  who  has  appreciated  the  practical  importance  of 
this  comparatively  new  branch  of  the  curriculum,  and  who  has  worked 
faithfully  and  wisely  to  vision  and  set  forth  the  important,  practical 
iispects  of  the  subject.  His  volume  is  far  more  than  a  transcript  of  facts 
and  statistics.  He  endeavors  to  set  forth  why  things  are  as  we  find 
them ;  and,  where  they  might  be  improved,  what  are  the  reasons  for 
thinking  so.  Thus  the  pupil  is  impelled  to  do  his  own  thinking,: — which 
is  the  best  and  only  way  to  get  the  best  out  of  any  subject  and  ta 
develop  a  real  and  permanent  interest  in  it.  There  are  480  pages  in  the 
volume  and  many  effective  illustrations.  The  arrangement,  headings, 
appendix  and  index  make  the  book  teachable  and  easy  for  reference. 

SCHOOL  PLAYS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS.  By  Madelin  D.  Barnum. 
Barse  and  Hopkins,  Newark,  N.  J.,  publishers. 

This  volume  contains  eleven  plays  suitable  for  pupils  in  the  Grammar 
grades.  The  plays  deal  with  the  following  subjects:  The  Bee  Hive  (for- 
Labor  Day),  Diego's  Dream  (Columbus  Day),  Scotch  Grace  (Thanks- 
giving Day),  Everybody  Happy  (Christmas),  Honest  Abe  (Lincoln's 
Birthday),  Eagle's  Feather  (Washington's  Birthday),  Here  Again  (May 
Day),  Tom's  Backyard  (Arbor  Day),  Brethren  (Peace  Day),  How  Sleep 
the  Brave  (Memorial  Day),  Past,  Present  and  Future  (Graduation  Day). 

THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  SCHOOL.  By  Gertrude  Hartman.  E.  P.  Dutton, 
and  Company. 

This  is  another  of  those  delightful  studies  of  the  actual  child,  his 
ways  and  his  needs,  made  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional  Experiments.    Part  1  presents  the  scientific  basis  of  education;. 
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Part  2,  the  educative  process;  Part  3,  a  bibliograpliy  of  sources  for 
subject-matter.  Underlying'  the  discussion  is  much  of  the  philosophical 
and  educational  theory  propounded  by  Professor  Dewey;  but  always 
there  is  the  verification  of  conclusions  from  personal  observation  of 
actual  schools  and  children,  whose  activities  are  studied  at  first  hand 
by  all  disciples  of  this  new  school  of  educational  thought  and  investiga- 
tion. No  teacher  can  afford  to  pass  by  the  books  put  forth  as  a  result 
of  the  observations  and  experiments  of  the  above  named  Bureau.  They 
hark  back  to  the  child  as  he  really  is,— rather  than  to  what  adults, 
however  learned,  have  thought  that  he  ought  to  be.  Hence  their  element 
of  freshness,  reality,  naturalness. 

AlVIERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS.  By  Marguerite 
Stockman  Dickson.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  three  parts  of  this  history  are  intended  to  supply  the  essential 
facts  of  history:  (1)  From  the  Old  World  to  the  New;  (2)  The  birth  of 
the  American  Nation;  (3)  The  Nation's  life  and  progress.  The  narra- 
tive is  made  interesting  and  clear.  Grouping  of  the  facts  is  made  promi- 
nent. This  makes  them  vivid  and  easily  remembered.  The  book  has 
been  carefully  graded,  the  chapters  growing  gradually  harder,  as  the 
pupil  proceeds  in  the  study  and  acquires  a  better  grasp  of  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  historical  study.  There  are  many  references  for  outside 
reading.     There  are  excellent  colored  maps,  and  suggestive  illustrations, 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By  A.  L.  Murray 
and  E.  P.  Wiles.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

A  practical,  well  arranged  and  interesting  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  pupil  is  shown  how  to  select  and  organize  and  express  thought, 
— distinguishing  between  the  relevant  and  the  irrelevant.  The  use  of 
this  book  will  aid  in  thinking  as  well  as  in  expressing  the  student's  or 
some  otlier  person's  thought.  There  is  a  chapter  on  "learning  how  to 
recite,"  which  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  There  are 
abundant  exercises  for  practice,  and  many  of  them  relate  to  the  thingfs 
that  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  are  accustomed  to  think  and  talk 
about.  This  is  a  book  that  makes  its  subject  interesting  and  study  a 
pleasure. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAMILY.  By 
Luther  Allen  Weigle.    The  Pilgrim  Press.    Price  $1.50. 

This  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  Christian  parents.  It  will  show 
them  the  best  methods  of  guiding  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  Christian  character  and  service.  Th6 
author  is  Professor  of  Christian  Nurture  in  Yale  University  and  his  book 
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deals  with  its  subject  in  a  thoroughly  scholarly,  practical  and  sane 
manner.  The  volume  will  be  useful  to  teachers  also,  who  should  co- 
operate with  parents  in  this  difficult  yet  most  important  matter.  There 
are  suggestive  discussions  of  such  subjects  as  "The  modern  home  and 
its  perplexities,  the  home  atmosphere,  building  strong  bodies,  forming 
right  habits,  the  child  at  play,  doing  for  others,  training  the  devotional 
life,"  etc. 

CIVIC  AND  ECONOMIC  BIOLOGY.  By  Wm.  H.  Atwood,  M.A.,  M.S. 
364  illustrations.    P.  Blakiston's  Son  and  Company. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  that  make  the  reviewer  wish  that  he  had 
been  born  a  few  years  later,  that  he  might  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
delightful  text  books  of  today.  It  is  intended  for  high  school  and 
aca,demy  boys  and  girls  of  the  sophomore  year.  It  teaches  elementary 
science  in  some  seventy  lessons,  dealing  with  the  intensely  interesting 
things  that  Mother  Nature  is  doing  on  every  hand, — ^things  that  every 
boy  and  girl  should  know  and  that  are  always  matters  of  curiosity  and 
interest,  but  usually  only  dimly  seen  and  comprehended,  becoming  more 
and  more  alluring,  however,  as  knowledge  increases  and  experience 
reveals.  There  are  simple  yet  adequate  studies  of  moss,  fern,  pine,  and 
flowering  plants,  cell  development,  embryology,  etc.  It  is  shown  how 
we  may  have  better  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  domestic  animals;  and 
how  to  make  parks  and  other  public  places,  as  well  as  our  own  home 
grounds,  more  beautiful  and  wholesome.  There  are  chapters  on  plant 
and  animo.l  breeding,  upon  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  upon  the 
economic  problem^s  of  biology,  such  as  the  control  of  the  diseases  of 
plants  and  animals,  the  preservation  of  foods,  and  similar  topics. 
Environment  is  so  closely  related  to  health  and  happiness  that  every 
one  should  know  how  to  produce  the  best  personal  and  civic  surround- 
ings. This  book  w^ll  find  a  large  place  in  the  schools  and  be  of  inesti-p 
mable  service. 

SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS.  By  Marvin  S. 
Pittman,  Ph.D.     The  American  Book  Company. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  between  three  and  four  million 
more  pupils  in  the  Rural  schools  of  the  United  States  than  in  the  Oity 
schools,  the  importance  of  the  mission  of  this  volume  is  easily  realized. 
The  book  is  a  story  based  on  fact,  and  every  chapter  is  interesting  as 
well  as  helpful  to  all  those  w^ho  are  engaged  in  rural  school  activities. 
It  "pictures  a  record  of  achievement,"  "presents  the  most  approved 
educational  theory,*'  "shows  how  the  community  can  be  brought  into  the 
school  game,  and  the  school  achievements  of  the  children  doubled,"  and 
shows  how  to  deal  with  sociology,  psychology,  and  all  the  modern  scien- 
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tific  methods  with  children  in  the  rural  schools.  Teachers  will  get  a 
new  vision  of  the  importance  of  their  work  and  a  great  inspiration  for 
their  daily  duties,  by  reading  these  interesting  experiences  and  medi- 
tations. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE  IN  EDUCATION.  By  William  A.  McCall,  Ph,D, 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  book  of  416  pages,  dealing  in  six  thorough-going  chapters  with  the 
following  main  divisions  of  this,  one  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  achieve- 
ments of  modern  educational  science,  and  written  by  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  that  great  educational  laboratory,  the  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  It  would  take  a  whole  number  of  Education  adequately 
to  review  this  monumental  treatment  of  this  fascinating  subject.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  herein  the  scholarly  teacher  will  find  all  the  latest 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  carefully  stated  and  reenforced  by  citations 
of  facts,  investigations  of  the  best  and  most  skilled  investigators,  tables 
of  comparative  results,  logical  and  experimental  validations  of  tests, 
etc.  This  is  a  field  in  which  the  modern  scientific  educator  has  had,  and 
is  having,  his  greatest  triumphs;  and  they  mean  much,  and  will  mean 
still  more,  to  the  cause  of  education. 

TEACHING  TO  THINK.     By  Julius  Boraas.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  much  needed  book,  which  should  have  a  wide  circulation  among 
school  boards  and  parents,  as  well  as  among  teachers  and  their  pupils. 
Eeal  success  in  any  enterprise  undertaken  by  any  one,  any  where, 
depends  chiefiy  upon  the  real  thought  bestowed  upon  it.  This  mean» 
not  only  the  amount  of  thought  but  also  the  quality  of  the  thought.  Beal 
success  in  each  and  every  vocation  depends  not  upom  chance,  but  upon, 
thought  and  faithful  application  of  intelligence  to  the  work  in  hand. 
The  skilled  worker  is  always  at  a  premium  and  never  without  a  joK 
The  careless  and  the  thoughtless  workers  think  a  good  deal  about  favor- 
itism. It  is  usually  brains  and  persistence  that  achieve  the  results 
that  they  see  and  envy  in  others.  A  book  then  that  emphasizes  and 
stimulates  thinking  is  a  book  with  a  mission.  We  believe  that  this  one 
should  be  studied  in  all  schools  which  are  graduating  young  men  and 
women  for  entrance  upon  various  vocations. 

WOMEN  PROFESSIONAL  WORKERS.  By  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams, 
Ph.D.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  most  useful  book  of  counsel  and  guidance  to  thoughtful 
girls  and  women,  so  many  of  whom  are  now-a-days  entering  into  all  the 
professions.  Various  professions  are  studied  and  their  "ins  and  outs" 
discussed  by  this  well  qualified  writer.  If  in  doubt  as  to  what  line  of 
work  to  take  up,  consult  this  volimie.  It  gives  facts  and  advice  that 
will  be  of  utmost  value. 
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EURAL  SCIENCE  READER.  By  Samuel  Broadfoot  McCready.  D.  0. 
Heath  &  Co. 

This  book  belongs  in  the  Rural  Education  Series  edited  by  Harold 
W.  Foffht.  It  is  a  most  attractive  text  book  for  those  pupils  who  are 
likely  to  spend  their  days  in  the  rural  districts  in  agricultural  occupa- 
tions. It  would  be  well  for  city  children,  also,  to  know  about  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  the  arts  of  man  by  means  of  which  human  needs 
are  supplied.  We  have  in  this  attractive  volume  a  series  of  reading 
lessons  which  deal  with  real  things  and  which  progressively  unfold  the 
processes  of  nature  which  supply  the  human  race  with  its  necessary 
food  and  also  minister  to  the  mind  and  soul  in  forms  of  beauty  and 
of  life.  This  book  will  make  strongly  for  good  citizenship.  It  is  fully 
illustrated, — and  as  the  classes  read  the  successive  chapters  the  children 
will  learn  about  their  own  neighborhood  and  its  necessities ;  the  animaJs. 
and  how  these  minister  to  human  lives;  how  to  raise  flowers,  fruits, 
crops  of  various  kinds;  how  to  take  care  of  domestic  animals;  what  to 
do  to  make  home  and  community  valuable  to  the  world  at  large;  and  a 
thousand  other  things  that  make  life  worth  living.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  dull  old  reading  lessons, — away  up  above  our  heads,: — ^which  were 
inflicted  upon  some  of  us  older  ones  in  our  long-ago  school  days ! 

TEACHING  MANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  By  Ira  Samuel 
Griffith.    The  Manual  Arts  Press. 

This  is  a  valuable  text  book  for  normal  schools  and  colleges.  It  is 
based  upon  sound  psychology  and  pedagogy  and  admirably  bridges  the 
gap  between  theory  and  practice.  It  is  no  longer  enough  either  to  know 
the  theory  of  what  we  do,  or  to  be  able  to  do  what  we  undertake  with- 
out knowing  the  theory.  Theory  and  practice  m^ust  go  hand  in  hand, 
in  the  manual  arts  as  well  as  in  all  learning  and  all  teaching.  Thus 
the  mind  is  satisfied  and  the  material  world  comes  to  its  own.  We 
commend  this  book,  without  reserve,  to  teachers  and  students  of  the 
industrial  arts. 

DAYS  OF  THE  DISCOVERERS.  By  L.  Lamprey.  Illustrated  by 
Florence  Choat«  and  Elizabeth  Curtis.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

A  pleasing  volume  in  the  "Great  Days  in  American  History  Series." 
Some  of  the  illustrations  are  in  color.  These  stories  will  make  excellent 
supplementary  reading  for  classes  in  history  in  the  upper  grades  and 
Junior  High  Schools. 

YANK  BROWN,  HALFBACK.  By  David  Stone.  Illustrated  by  H.  L. 
Hastings.     Barse  and  Hopkins.    Price  $1.00. 

A  story  that  will  interest  boys  of  preparatory  school  age  and  in  early 
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college  years.     It  tells  how  "Yank"  made  the  "Varsity"  team  in  fresh- 
man year  and  covered  himself  and  his  class  with  glory. 

READINGS  IN  EVOLUTION,  GENETICS  AND  EUGENICS.  By 
Horatio  Hackett  Newman.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price 
$3.95,  postpaid. 

This  volume  covers  the  essentials  of  the  various  phases  of  evolu- 
tionary biology,  including  genetics  and  eugenics.  The  spirit  in  which  the 
author  has  approached  the  subject  is  that  of  the  Christian  scientist 
who  feels  that  science  and  Christianity  are  not  opposed  the  one  to  the 
other,  but,  when  really  understood,  are  i)ermeated  by  a  conmion  spirit 
of  truth  and  reality.  This  book  is  intended  as  a  college  text  book.  It 
is  written  in  a  style  that  adapt-s  it  also  to  the  needs  of  the  general 
reader. 

A  MINIMUM  COURSE  IN  RHETORIC.  By  Henry  C.  Edgar,  A.M; 
Price  $1.50.    The  Century  Company. 

Adapted  to  the  needs  of  classes  in  Rhetoric  in  the  upper  high  school 
grades.  The  material  covers  the  minimum  essentials  in  a  thorough 
manner.  There  are  adequate  exercise  materials.  Special  difficulties  are 
treated  in  the  appendixes.  An  exceptionally  concise,  clear,  and  at  the 
same  time  comprehensive  treatment  of  an  important  subject. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  HORN-ASHBAUGH  SPELLING  BOOK.  By  Ernest 
Horn,  Ph.D.,  and  Ernest  G.  Asbaugh,  Ph.D.  Parts  I  (for  Grades  1  to  4), 
II  (Grades  5  to  6),  III  (Grades  7  to  9).    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

With  full  instructions  to  teachers,  based  on  a  discussion  of  modern 
principles  and  scientific  methods,  these  graded  books  furnish  the  means 
for  an  intelligent  approach  to  this  difficult  and  much  discussed  subject, 
both  from  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  standpoints.  The  use  of  the 
series  will  interest  the  pupil  in  the  subject  and  the  most  desirable  results 
will  be  likely  to  follow. 

Books  Received  by  the  Book  Review  Depaetment  of  Education. 

The  Technique  of  Teaching.  By  Sheldon  Enmior  Davis,  Ph.D.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Art  and  Education  in  Wood-Turning.  By  William  W.  Klenke.  Manual 
Arts  Press.     Price  $1.40. 

Grammar  and  Practice.  By  Susan  I.  Frazee  and  Chauncey  W.  Wells. 
Macmillan  Co. 

Superintendent's  Notes  of  Visits.  Compiled  by  Charles  A.  Wagner, 
Ph.D.    Price  75  cents.     Bruce  Publishing  Company. 

Supervisor's  Notes  of  Classroom  Visits.  Price  35  cents.  Bruce  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing.  In  Spanish.  By  A.  N.  Pal- 
mer.   The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co. 

A  Manual  of  the  Dutch  Language.  By  B.  W.  Downs,  M.A.,  and  H, 
Latimer  Jackson,  D.D.    London,  Cambridge  University  Presa. 
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The  Colonial  Entry-Books.  By  C.  S.  S.  Higham,  M.A.  Macmillan 
Company. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture.  By  Samuel  H.  Dadis- 
man.     Price  $2.00.     The  Gorham  Press. 

The  Psychology  of  Learning.  An  advance  text  in  educational  psy- 
chology.    By  William  Henry  Pyle.     Warwick  &  York. 

A  Christian's  Appreciation  of  Other  Faiths.  By  Kev.  Gilbert  Reid^ 
D.D.     Price  $2.50.     The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

Body  and  Soul.  By  Elizabeth  H.  Marsh.  Price  $1.50.  The  Cornhill 
Publishing  Company. 

The  Isolation  Plan.  With  Papers  on  the  Covenant.  By  William  H. 
Blymer.     Price  $2.00.     The  Cornhill  Publishing  Company. 

The  Crisis.  By  Winston  Churchill.  Edited  by  Walter  Barnes.  Mac- 
millan Company's  Pocket  Classic  Series.     Price  48  cents. 

Lecturas  Para  Principantes.  By  Medora  Loomis  Bay.  American 
Book  Co. 

A  Manual  of  the  Mechanics  of  Writing.  By  Eaymond  Woodbury 
Pence.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

El  Alcalde  De  Zalamea.  By  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  Edited  by 
Ida  Farnell.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     Price  $1.10. 

Self -Cultivation  in  Extemporaneous  Speaking.  By  Glenn  Clark.  Pub- 
lished at  the  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.     Price  25  cents. 

Geographical  Factors.  By  H.  J.  Fleure.  D.Sc,  F.S.A.,  etc.  Macmillan 
Company. 

Modern  Applied  Arithmetic.  By  James  Killius  and  E.  R.  Neely. 
P.  Blakiston's   Son  &  Company.     Price  70  cents. 

Practical  Electricity  for  Beginners.  By  George  A.  Willoughby.  The 
Manual  Arts  Press.     Price  $1.00. 

Outline  of  Bird  Plates.  By  L.  A.  Fuertes.  The  Comstock  Publishing 
Company. 

Ditto  of  Animal  Plates.     Ditto  of  Zoo  Animals ;  Game  Birds ;  Flowers. 

The  Forward  Pass  in  Football.  By  Elmer  Berry,  B.S.,  M.P.E.  Price 
50  cents.     A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 

The  Teacher's  Word  Book.  By  Edward  L.  Thorndike.  Teachers* 
College,  Columbia  University. 

The  Conflict.  A  Health  Masque  in  Pantomime.  By  Gertrude  K. 
Colby,  B.S.,  with  Introduction  by  Thomas  D.  Wood,  A.M.,  M.D.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. 

The  Technique  of  Pageantry.  By  Linwood  Taft,  Ph.  D.  A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Co. 

2,000  Sentences  for  Class  Drill.  Selected  by  James  F.  Willis.  Lloyd 
Adams  Noble,  publisher. 

The  Marking  System  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
By  L.  T.  Hopkins.  Edited  by  Walter  F.  Dearborn.  Published  by  Har- 
vard  University.     Paper   covers. 

Figure  Construction.  For  Art  Students,  Costume  Designers  and 
Teachers.  By  Almon  Bement.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  Price 
$2.50. 

Forms  to  accompany  Clerical  Practice  First  Lessons  in  Business.  By 
William  Lincoln  Anderson,  B.C.S.,  Arthur  W.  Ross,  and  Z.  Carleton 
Staples,  A.B.     The  American  Book  Company. 

Selections  from  Virgil's  Georgies.  Edited  by  John  Masson,  M.A., 
LL.D.     Cambridge  University  Press.     Macmillan  Co. 

The  Selection  of  Text  Books.  By  C.  R.  Maxwell.  Houghton,  MiflQin 
Company.     Price  $1.35. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS  ix 


Hunter's  Civic  Biology 

In  Two  Books 

A  Civic  Biology  (Textbook) 
Laboratory  Problems  in  Civic  Biology 

By  George  William  Hunter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Knox  College, 
Galesburg,  III.,  Formerly  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology,  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School,  City  of  New  York. 

npHE  study  of  Biology  should  be  part  of  the  education  of 
-*•  every  boy  and  girl,  because  society  itself  is  founded  upon 
the  principles  which  Biology  teaches. 

The  ideal  textbook  in  Biology  should  show  boys  and  girls 
living  in  an  urban  community  how  they  may  best  live  within 
their  own  environment  and  how  they  may  co-operate  with  the 
civic  authorities  for  the  betterment  of  the  environment.  It  shoud 
build  up  logically  around  interesting  problems  which  bear  on 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  entire  course,  that  of  preparation  for 
citizenship  in  the  largest  sense. 

Such  a  course  is  Hunter's  Civic  Biology  which  happily 
combines  Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiology.  In  many  schools 
it  will  be  found  to  cover  the  required  work  in  Botany  and 
Physiology. 

The  textbook  is  accompanied  by  a  laboratory  manual  for 
the  pupil  in  which  all  the  problems  are  presented  very  explicitly 
with  significant  problem  questions  which  are  designed  to  de- 
velop the  pupil's  power  of  thought.  The  work  is  modeled  on 
the  Problem  Method  and  thus  is  in  harmony  with  the  best 
modern  pedagogical  thought. 

AMERICAN   BOOK   COMPANY 

NEW  YORK        CINCINNATI         CHICAGO        BOSTON        ATLANTA 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


r^OLLEGE  GRADUATES  recommended  only, 

i    i V^i^LiI-* V>I^     VJIV/Al^  ^  i^  t  LnJ     except  in  vocational  fields.    Noelemen- 


w 


tary  school  positions.      Anything  from  high  school  up.      A  Bureau  for  Specialists.      Established 

20  years.     Covers  all  states.     For  a  teacher  or 
a  better  position  in  1922,  write  us  now. 
ROBERT  A.  GRANT.  President 

1042  N.  GRAND  AVE.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


VEC/Amm 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


THE  FISK   TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 

2A  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  York.  225  Fifth  Ave.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  8og  Title  Bldg.  Portland,  604  Journal  Building 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  402  Dillaye  Building  Memphis,  Tbnn.,  531  Bank  of  Commerce  Berkeley,  2161  Shattuck  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1420  Chestnut  St.  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,    510  Spring  Street 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  549  Union  Arcade.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1020  McGee  Street 

Send  to  any  of  the  above  addresses  for  Registration  Form  Free. 
SEE  ALSO  BACK  COVER  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE. 

A  MERICAN   AND   FOREIGN   TEACHERS'   AGENCY   supplies   Professors, 
Teachers,  Tutors,  Governesses,  etc.,  to  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families. 

Apply  to  MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 

AlflQIIV   Tn^ohnTQ^    ^iianoxT  Provides  Schools  of  all  grades  with  competent  Teachcfs. 
/ilUdny    ll^dtUCrd     Agenty   Assists  Teachers  in  obtaining  positions. 

W.  W.  ANDREWS,  President.      F.  WAYLAND,  BAILEY  Secretary.  81    Chapel   Street,   Albany.   N.   Y. 

The  TEACHERS*  EXCHANGE  .aS^Bo^y?/*!??*. 

Recommends  Teachers,  Ttitocs  and  Private  Schools*    Correspondence  Invited, 


TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS  for  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Uniyersities 

Use  our  successful  business  methods  in  getting  exactly  what  you  desire. 

Our  Mr.  H.  H.  Harrison  has  successfully  placed  over  13,000  Executives,  Professors  and  Teachers  in  satisfactory 
positions  thruout  the  United  States  during  the  past  12  years  thru  his  individual  methods  and  service. 

His  procedure  differs  essentially  from  Agency  Service  ;  is  direct  and  confidential,  and  conforms  to  the  mo«t 
exacting:  personal  and  ethical  requirements. 

Inquires  invited  ;  no  obligation  ;  location  no  handicap. 


THE    NATIONAL    BUSINESS    BOURSE 


1©  South  lia  Salle  Street 


H.  H.  Harrison,  President 


ChlcaKO,  Illinois 


NEW   YORK   STATE   TEACHERS'    BUREAU, 

John  L.  Warner,  Manager,  50  Stale  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y 


GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 
GOOD  TEACHERS  FOR  GOOD  POSITIONS 


THE  CORLEW  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


RUFUS  E.  CORliMW,  Proprietor 


GRACE  M.  ABBOTT,  Manager 


120  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

THLHPHONK    BeACH   66o6 


The  Gary  Teachers'  Agency 


-TWO  OFFICES  IN   NEW  ENGLAND- 


Our  business  is  done  by  recommendation  in  answer  to  direct  calls  from  employers.     There  is  not  a 
day  in  the  year  that  we  do  not  have  desirable  positions  for  which  we  need  suitable  candidates. 


C.  WILBUR  GARY.   MANAGER 
QONIS.  MUTUAL  BLOQ.,  HARTFORD.  CONN. 


GEORGE   H.   LARRABEE.    MANAGER 
514  CONGRESS  ST..  PORTLAND,  ME. 


AD  VER  TJSEMENTS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency,  Inc. 

REPUTATION    FOUNDED   ON  THIRTY-ONE  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIENCE 

E.  F  FOSTER        "^ 

T.  M.  HASTINGS  |  Manager*  6  Beacoii  Street,  Beacon  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Penn  Educational  Bureau 

NO  ADVANCE  FEE 


43rd  year.  J*  Oldest  Teachers'  Agency 
in  the  United  States  under  one  continuous 
management*  «^  First  Class  equipment 
WELL  PREPARED   TEACHERS  IN  GREAT  DEMAND 

Write  for  Circulars 205  E.  7th  Street    -    -    AUentown,  Pa 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY 


recommends  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreds  of  high 
grade  positions  (up  to  ;fs,ooo)  with  excellent  teachers. 
Est.  1889.  No  charge  to  employers,  none  for  registra* 
tion.    If  you  need  a  teacher  for  any  desirable  place  or 


know  where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  address,  H.  S.  KELLOGG,  31  Union  Sqnare,  New  York. 


THE  FICKEH TEACHERS'  AGENCY    'I^SsfoNTMAi" 

College  and  High  School  Work  our  Specialty.     Established  1885.     Manual  on  Request. 


01    I  IS. I  IS. I  I  rv I  r"^  i—j  A  ivyi    teachers'  agency 
K^    1X1    I  >l    I     IXI   V^    n    AA    \\f\       1  Magnolia  Terrace,     -     -     Albany,  New  York 
W»  CAN  8B0UBB  PSOMOTIQN  FOB  YOU.  SEND  FOB  APPLICATION  BLANK.  NO  FBK  IN  ADVANCB 


mTr«i«»^  TEACHERS  ^°'^^^  ^^"^^  °*  ^°'^^-     ^'^^  registration.     We  always 

\\l  A  ^  I   M I  l^i..  hav^  vacancies. 

Y  f  /%lll  I   IjI^  y  a  pAKfpipci  for  desirable  teachers.     Free  service.     Why  waste  time 

f  ilUillllJlud  an(j  money  looking  up  teachers'  records?  We  have  them. 


Oswego  Teachers  Agency,     Box  E.      Oswego,  New  York, 


INTERNATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

945  WEST  FERRY  STREET     -----     BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

Cosmopolitan  in  Scope — Progressive  in  Methods — Prompt,  Reliable  and  Efficient 
in  Service  to  School  and  Teacher.     Charles  A.  Sobisch,  President. 


TMACHBRS  FOR  SCHOOI^S  -  SCHOOJ.S  FOR  TMACHERS 

NATIONAL   TEACHERS    AGENCY,   Inc. 

home:  office  :  BRANCHES  : 

327  Perry  Bldg.,  Pliiladelpliia,  Pa.,  D.  H.  Cook,  Mgr.        Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Caution  :— Do  not  confuse  us  with  the  other  agencies  that  are  using  our  name  in  our  field.  We 
have  been  incorporated  several  years,  hence  the  right  to  use  our  own  name.  We  give  personal 
service  to  teachers  and  schools.  Our  offices  co-operate  under  one  management.  No  fee  unless 
teacher  is  elected.     Write  us. 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


FOUNTAIN    PEN    HOSPITAL 


DON'T    THROW    YOUR    OI-B     FOUNTAIN    PEN    AWAY 

All  makes  of  Fountain  Pens  Repaired  at  short  notice.  New  Gold  Pens  fitted  to  all  makes  of  Holders. 
Standard  Makes  of  Fountain  Pens  and  Pencils  on  sale,  including  the  Famous  .$1.50  and  $1.75  Lever 
Safety  Self-Filler  Pen,  made  and  guaranteed  by  the  American  Pen  Mfg.  Co.,  also  the  Marvelous 
Dunn- Pen  with  the  Little  Red  Pump-Handle,  and  "  Eversharp  "  Pencils. 
^  >g^_/n^>-^  '/  ^  Mail  Orders  Solicited. 
^— O*/^  vr<S.^/:^C/  Room  64,      -      Phone  Cortland  2661      -       12-14-16  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THE  BEST  PLAGE  IN  BOSTON 

TO  BUY  OR  SELL 

NEW  OR  OLD  BOOKS 


Call, — or  write  us  what  you  want,  or  offer. 
We  refer  by  permission  to  the  publishers  of  bducation. 

SMITH  &  McCANCE,  2a  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COFFIN  &  COFFIN            \ 

Jlrchitcts 

522  Fifth  Jlotm* 

V^ew  York 

H.Errol  Coffin,  B.S.,A.I.A. 

SpeetaH$lB  In 

Kenneth  Ford  Coffin,  B.  Arch. 

iheTkiign 

Thomas  J.  O'Brien 

cfSchSk 

|M||  ■  The  little  matter  «f  15e  will  brlns: 
■HI  M^V  you  the  Pathfinder  thirteen  weeks 
■■  I  lill  I  on  triaL    The  Pathfinder  is  a  cheerful 

■  ■■■••*  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the 
ig  ■■  ^1  Nation's  center,  for  people  every- 
^  w  ■  * V A  where ;  an  Independent  home  pa- 

■  zjijl  V  per  that  tells  the  story  of  the 
™*^^  ^^  fc^*  world's  news  in  an  interesting. 
Will  hrintf  understandable  way.  Now  In  its  29tli 
Willi Ulliig  year.  This  splendid  National  week- 
«jr  ly  supplies  a  long-felt  want;  it  costs 
If^aa  but  $1  a  year.     If  you  want  to  know 

■  IJU  ^^^^  ^^  going  on  in  the  world,  this  is 

■  ^'•«  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in 
FrAHlfhp  ^°^'  home  which  Is  reliable  and 
■  iwiiiuiv  wholesome;  if  you  would  appreciate  a 

M<^.M<aV'^  '9  paper  which  puts  everything 
^ll&S  jfMk  ^  clearly,  strongly,  briefly,  en- 
21  nnn n ^  tertainingly — here  It  is. 
WJUniRlilw  Splendid  serial  and  short 
'  stories  and  miscellany.  The 
Question  Box  Answers  YOUB 
Questions  and  is  a  mine  of 
information.  Send  15c  to  show 
that  you  might  like  such  a 
paper,  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  15c  does 
not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 
The  Pathfinder.         Langdon  Sta., Washington,  D.G 


'^^^y      Tr>d>ltogkB>iiifrt<. 


40%  GLUTEN 


Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  reapecta  to 
standard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture. 
Msnufactursd  by 
FARWELL  &  KHINES 
Watertown.  N.  Y, 


^ 


1^S\ 


PRINTING  &  BOOKBINDING 

"IITE  possess  unexcelled  facilities  for  editinf;  and 
•  "  printing  your  school  or  college  papers.  Send  ui 
your  MSS.  for  examination  and  get  our  rates.  Our 
Bindery  is  thoroughly  able  to  handle  repair  work. 
Public  and  School  Libraries  are  our  specialties.  Our 
School  supplies  are  second  to  none. 

ANUfili  GUARDIAN  PR£8S 
111  Day  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 


WINSOME    MAGAZINES 

a.  STAR  NEEDLEWORK  JOURNAL,  4°  cents  a  year ; 
NEEDLECRAFT,  5°  cents  a  year. 

b.  EVERY  CHILD'S  MAGAZINE ;  |i .50  a  year;  trial  copy 

for  8  cents  stamps. 

c.  NEW   1922   MAGAZINE  CATALOGUE,    free   for  tht 
asking. 

Address:    James  Senior,  Lamar,  Missouri 


Olanj^  ^3^uvn\{>IcDjiov\ 


We  can  supply  Literal  (76c.  each),  Interlinear 
($2.00  each),  Parallel  Text  (»1.50  each),  and  Fully 
Parsed  Translations  ($2.00  each)  of  Caesar's  Gal- 
lic War,  Cicero's  Orations,  Virgil's  Aeneid,  also 
Translations  of  other  Ancient  and  Modem  Clas- 
sics. We  can  also  supply  any  Dictionary  pub- 
lished, including  the  well  known  Students' 
French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  two-part 
Dictionaries,  at  $1.25,Noble's  Large  Type  Span- 
ish-EnKlish,English.Spanish  Dictionary  at  $4.00 
postpaid.  C/ash  with  order, 
TRANSLATION  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.Inc. 
76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


BA(^L^  UXM^'DOm^Z^^l 


FOR  SALS  AT  TOUR  DEALER.  MADE  IN  FIVE  GRADES. 

CONCEDED  TO  BE  THE  FINEST  PENCIL  MADE  FOR  GENERAL  USE. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


TDCKER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 


120  Boylston  Street 


Rooms  516-517-518-319 


Boston,  Mass. 


The  HATHAWAY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

FREE  ENROLLMENT  IN  BOTH  OFFICES 

Our  aim  is  reliable  service.     We  notify  candidates  of  only  those  positions  which  we  are  asked  to 

fill,  and  we  recommend  to  employers  only  those  fitted  for  the  places  to  be  filled.     Try  us. 
Miss  Nellie  S.  Hathaway.  Manager  Mrs.  E.  H.  Scott.  Manager 

BENNINGTON,  VERMONT  353  West  117th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

——————————— — • Establiabed  igo6 — _>_ 


EDUCATION  SERVICE 

ERNEST  E.  OLP,  Director 
Educational  Employment  a  Spbcialty,  —  including  departmental   and  administrative  positions  of  all  kinds  in 
Public  and  Private  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities.     A  professional  personnel  bureau  covering,  through  its  varieus 
Interests,  the  entire  country,— operating  the  Fisk  Teachers  Agency  of  Chicago,  the  National  Teachers  Afency   ©f  WasUaft*!, 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  Eyanston  and  the  American  College  Barean. 

Steger  Building,  Chicago  FDIIfATION    SFRVIfF  ^^^*  Amsterdtm  Aye.,  New  York 

Soothern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Security  Building,  Evanston 


14  Beacon  St.,  Boston 


wmy  NOJ  1 

IVI 

ion 
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UFS  Y§G  HkYpy     >#sr^s»s#sr«sr#^««#.»^^«^# 

We  place  teachers  of  all  grades  in  posit 

Now  is  the 

The  WOOD  TEACHERS'  A 

s  they  can  fill,  and  at  Higher  Salaries 
le  to  enroll. 

:NCY    -    Blytheville,  Ark. 

Ldeptod  by  Bnrdett  College.  Largest  Bnsiness  College  in  N.  E. 

Webber's  HANDBOOK  of  COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH 

By  Mrs.  Iva  M.  Wkbbbr,  Vice  Principal  and  Head  of 
of  the  Department  of  English  and  Business  Correspon- 
dence in  the  Commercial  High  School,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
"his  book  has  been  prepared  to  supply  Commercial  Schools 
vith  a  suitable  textbook  for  training  in  English,  including 
rammar,  punctuation,  composition,  letter-writing,  etc  ,  nec- 
•gary  to  fit  students  for  stenographic  and  clerical  positions. 
From  her  long  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  com- 
Qercial  subjects,  she  (Mrs.  Webber)  has  worked  out  a  course 
a  Business  English  that,  in  my  judgment,   is  superior  to 
nything  I  have  seen. ' '    (Signed)  J.  A-  CRANSTON, 
City  Supt.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Prioc,  Cloth  binding,  171  pages,  $1.00 

rHE  PALMER  COMPANY  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ALLEN  TRAVEL  TALKS 

Mr.   Allen   has    photographed   the  World. 
Beautiful  colored  views  and  Motion  Pictures 
are  used.     A   score   of   Subjects.      Write  for 
booklet   and   particulars.      Special   terms,   or 
commission  basis,  for  series  of  talks  to  Schools. 

ALLEN  CIVICS  TALKS 

"loor  Soliool  and  loar  CommjinXtj"  i  "Kmafclatf  U«l> 

Strset";  "GItIo  Art"  ;  Bto.                              Ilhstrattd. 

BEN  FRANKLIN  ALLEN,  M.A. 

Box  14,  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 

Member  American  Civic  Association,  National  Com- 
munity Board,  Garden  Cities  Commission,  National 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Association,  Interna- 
tional Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Association. 

DARIN'S  WEEKLY  PLAN  BOOK 

By  W.S.  Dakin.  Boardof  Education,  Hartford,  Conn. 

To  satisfy  the  need  for  a  progress  record  and  to 
insure  some  planning  of  lessons,   one  has  been 
devised  that  is  really  practical,  one  that  teachers 
will  not  object  to  keeping  and  one  that  will  be 
found  indispensable  in  the  work  ot  supervision. 
This  is  the  DAKIN  WEEKLY  PLAN  BOOK.    Only 
one  copy  per  year  for  each  teacher  is  needed  to 
insure  a  complete  record.    It  has  been  tried  out 
under  the  severest  conditions.      On  using  it 
many  points  in  its  favor  will  he   discovered. 
Order  early  for  next  school  year.      Price  50c. 

THR     PAT.MRR     m         .          P.iKli.hArs 

Wanted  I 

One  or  more  copies  of  Education  for  Septem- 
ber, 1920  ;  also  for  October,  1919.     A  cash 
price  will  be  paid.     There  are  several  other 
numbers  of  Education  that  are  scarce  and  we 
will  gladly  pay  cash  for  them.  Look  over  your 
files.     Write  what  you  have. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,   PublUtaers 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


TEXT-BOOKS  BY 

Professors  of  the  Catholic  University 

of  America 

ThiB  series  of  text-books  by  Professors  of  the  Catholic 
University  is  planned  to  include  a  complete  set  of  books  for 
use  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  following  books  of 
the  series  are  now  in  use  : 

Lessons  in  Logic.     By  Right  Reverend  Wm.   Turner,   D.D.,     ^»-^« 
Bishop  of  Buffalo  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  Emeritus  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America.     8vo,  cloth,  302  pages    .    $1.25 

History  of  Education.  By  P.  J.  McCormick,  Ph.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Education  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
8vo,  cloth,  435  pages 2.25 

A  French  Course  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges*     By 

Joseph  Schneider,  A.M.,  Asst.  Librarian  and  Instructor  in 
French  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  8vo,  cloth, 
353  pages 2.00 

Progressive  Lessons  in  Hebrew,  with  Exercises  and  Vocab- 
ulary. By  Romanus  Butin,  S.M.,  S.T.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Semetic  Languages  and  Literatures  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America.     8vo,  cloth,  247  pages 2.25 

Key  to  Progressive  Lessons  in  Hebrew.   By  Romanus  Butin, 

S.M.,  s.T.D eo 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.  By  C.  H.  McCarthy, 
Ph.D.  Professor  of  History  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,    cloth,  238  pages 1.25 

*History  of  the  Christian  Era,  Vol.  I.  By  Nicholas  A.  Web- 
er, S.M.,  S.T.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  at  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  America.  8vo,  cloth,  343  pages    ....         2.25 

A  First  Latin  Book  for  Catholic  Schools.  By  Roy  Joseph 
Deferrari,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  America.     Svo,  cloth,    268  pages     1.60 

•Volume  II  of  the  Christian  Era  is  in  preparation  by  the  author. 
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COOP  AND   RUN 
HEN  AND  CHICKS 

Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for  home  eggs 
next  Winter.  Write  for  our  free  booklet  showing 
40  different  cuts  of  POULTRY  HOUSES  — OAT 
SPROUTERS-TRAP  NESTS-TRAINING  AND 
SHIPPING  COOPS -GRAIN  CHESTS  AND 
RABBIT  HUTCHES. 
E.  C.  YOUNG  CO..  19  Depot  Street,  Randolph  Mass. 


FOLK  DANCES 

FESTIVALS  GAMES  PAGEANTS 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  giving  tables 
of  contents  of  our  26  books.  Folk  Dance* 
of  Czecho-Slovakia  just  published. 

A.  S.  BARNES  AND  CO. 

118  East  25tb.  St.  New  York 
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We  Place  You  in  the  Better  Positions 


Our  Reputation  is  National 
Our  Service  Unexcelled 

P»$itioms  KindtrtarttH   to   Univtrsity   Presidents 


Rocj^rrfr  Teachers 
ag£:ncy 

410  U  S.Nat.  Bank  BLDC.PENVCR.CoLOi 


I         Wm.  Ruffer,  Ph.  D.,  Manager 


FREE    REGISTRATION 


ALL    OFFICES 


I      ATTENTION:— Minimum  requirement!  for  registration      | 
in  Denver  office,  two  year  graduate  above  high  school. 
Brach  offices,   one  year,     No  minimum  requirements 
in  states  where  our  agencies  are  located. 
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BRANCH   offices: 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Portland,  Oregon,  n.  w.  Bank  Bldg. 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  Lumber  exchange 

LO8  ANGELES.  CAL.,  PACIFIC  MUTUAL  BLDQ. 


You  receiv*  FULL  VALUE 

WHEN   YOU   BUY 


FLAGS 


MADE  OF 


DEFIANCE    COTTON    BUNTING 

A  flag  that  bids  defiance  to  the  weather 

OR 

CTITDI  IMr*         DOUBLE  WARP 

O  I  ILIxLilll  V»  ALL  WOOL  BUNTING 

A  flag  of  Sterling  Quality 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

MAOC    ONLY    BY 

ANNIN  &  CO.,  New  York 

The  Largest  Flag  House  in  the  World 


The  Boy  Agriculturist,  pub- 
Uslied  by  the  St.  Charles  [lU.] 
School  for  boys,  says: 

"As  an  evidence  that  the  printing  trade  is  one 
of  the  best  bets  at  this  school  we  sent  out  several 
boys  last  month  and  all  are  at  good  jobs,  and 
making  from  $16.00  to  $35.00  per  week." 

The  school  printing  plant  gives  valuable  practical,  edu- 
cational knowledge  that  fits  its  students  for  positions 
inside  printing  industries  as  well  as  for  other  activities  in 
life.  A  knowledge  of  the  Printing  Art  lends  dignity  to 
the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  world  and  helps 
to  solve  them. 

We  can  equip  any  school  with  print  plants 

Barnhart  Brothers  &SPINDLER 
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We  Want  Your  Printing 


Our  ofHce  is  especially  well 
equipped  for  book  work  and 
every  month  several  good  spec- 
imens are  sent  forth,  to  the 
benefit  and  satisfaction  of  our 
patrons.  Education  is  one  of 
our  magazines  and  its  readers 
will  be  welcomed  as  cu^omers. 
Write  for  eAimates  if  you  want 
to  publish  a  book,  pamphlet 
or  magazine. 

Newcomb  &  Gauss 

PRINTERS 
UBUSHERS 

1  CITY  HALL  AVE.,  SALEM,  MASS. 
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IVST    PUBLISHED  

I 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  ARMY 

By  CAPTAIN   ELBRIDGE   COLBY,  U.  S.  A. 

T^HIS  book  by  a  former  instructor  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
'*•  and  in  Columbia  University,  who  is  now  engaged  in  educational 
work  in  the  army,  is  of  great  interest  to  educators.  The  military 
authorities  have  developed  a  vast  educational  system  which  has  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  civilians.  The  army  is  now  more  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  than  most  people  realize.  Captain  C61by's  book  covers 
all  that  the  army  is  doing  in  the  way  of  education.  It  discusses  similar- 
ities in  method  between  military  and  non-military  education.  It  points 
out  some  methods  which  have  been  found  exceptionally  effective.  In 
general,  it  compares  army  education  with  that  of  civilian  schools  and 
colleges.  Captain  Colby's  experience  in  both  military  and  non-military 
education  enables  him  to  write  interestingly  and  authoritatively  on  this 
subject.     Your  library  will  not  be  complete  without  this  volume. 

Price :  One  Dollar,  Postpaid 

II 
Loose-Leaf  Outlines  in  Mathematics 

OBSERVATIONAL  GEOMETRY 

and 

NUMERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY 

By  ROBERT  R.  GOFF,  Director  of  Mathamatics,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

prORMS  the  basis  of  the  student's  notebook  work,  guides  him  in  his 
study  of  the  basic  principles,  and  in  the  application  of  all  these  to 
real  problems. 

The  facts  when  learned,  should  be  classified,  summarized,  and  filed 
away  where  they  can  readily  be  recalled.  This  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
these  outlines.  The  pupils  build  their  own  notebooks.  They  learn  by 
doing  instead  of  simply  reading,  and  thus  have  a  reference  book  of  their 
own  making  which  they  know  how  to  use. 

This  outline  may  be  used  without  a  text-book.  It  has  thus  been 
tried  out  in  many  classes  with  excellent  results.  It  follows  closely  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Require- 
ments. It  is  designed  for  a  fifteen  weeks  course  and  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  similiar  Algebra  Outline  by  the  same  author. 

Price :  The  Outline,  with  Notebook  Cover,  50  cents 
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